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LLOYD  (William)  a  very  learned  Englifli 
bifhop,  was  originally  of  Welch  extra(5lion,  beini^; 
grand  Ton  of  David  Lloyd,  of  Henbjas,  in  the  ille 
qf  Angbfey ;  but  he  was  born  at  TilCTiurft  in  Berk- 
shire, in  1627,  of  which  place  his  father,  mr.  Richard  Lloyd, 
was  then  vicar,  and  re(5lor  likewife  of  Sunning,  in  the  fame 
county.  He  took  care  hirnfelf  to  inftrucSl  his  fon  [a]  in  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and  claljical  learning ;  by  which 
means  he  came  to  underftand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  fome- 
thing  of  Hebrew,  at  eleven  years  of  age ;  and  was  entered, 
in  1638,  aftudent  of  Oriel  college  in  Oxford,  whence,  the 
following  year,  he  was  removed  to  a  fcholarfhip  of  Jefus  col- 
lege. In  1642,  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts,  which  be- 
ing completed  by  determination,  he  left  the  univerfity, 
which  was  then  garifoned  for  the  ufe  of  the  king  ;  but,  af- 
ter the  furrender  of  it  to  the  parliament,  he  returned,  w^as 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  commenced  maiter  of  arts 
in  1646,  In  the  year  of  king  Charles's  martyrdom,  oui- 
author  took  deacon's  orders  from  dr.  Skinner,  biftiop  of  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  fir 
William  Backhoufe,  of  Swallowfield  in  Berkfliire,  efq;, 
In  1654,  upon  the  ejection  of  dr,  Pordage  by  the  prefbyte- 

[a]  See  hii  epitaph  in  Willis's  furvey  of  the  cathedrals  of  York,  &c. 

p.  655-    ' 
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rian  committee,  he  was  prefented  to  the  re£lory  of  Brad£dd^ 
jn  the  fame  county,  by  Elias  Afhmole,  efq;  patron  of  that 
living  in  right  of  his  wife  [b].  Accordingly  he  was  exar 
jnined  by  the  tryers,  and  palled  with  approbation  ;  but  de- 
figns  being  laid  againft  him  by  mr.  Fowler  and  mr.  Ford, 
two  minifters  at  Reading,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  in  dr. 
Temple,  pretending  the  advowfon  was  in  fir  Humphrey  For- 
mer, he  chofe  to  refign  his  prefentatipn  to  mr.  Afhmole^  ra- 
ther than  undergo  a  conteft  with  thofe  bufy  men.  In  1656 
ijie  was  ordained  prieft,  by  dr.  Browprig,  bifhop  of  Exeter, 
and  the  fame  yeai:  went  to  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  as 
governor  to  John  Backhoufe,  efq;  who  was  a  gentleman 
commoner  there ;  with  him  he  continued  till  1659.  In  Sep- 
tember 1 660,  he  was  incorporated  mafter  of  arts  at  Cam- 
bridge [c],  and,  about  the  fapne  time,  was  made  a  preben- 
dary of  the  collegiate  church  of  Rippon  in  Yorkfhire.     Irj 

1666,  he  was  appointed  king's  chaplain  ;  and,  in  December 

1667,  was  collated  to  a  prebend  of  Salifbury,  having  pro- 
ceeded do6lor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  in  the  ^6i  preceding. 
In  1668,  he  was  prefented  by  the  cro\A^n  to  the  vicarage  ot 
St.  Mary's  in  Reading ;  and  the  fame  year  was  inftalled  arch- 
deacon of  Merioneth,  in  the  church  of  Bangor,  of  which 
he  was  made  dean  in  1672.  This  year  he  obtained  alfo  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London.  In  1674,  he 
became  refidentiary  of  Salifbury  ;  and,  in  1676,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  dr.  Lamplugh,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Exeter,  in  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Weftmjnfler  5  upon 
which  occafion  he  refigned  his  prebend  of  St%  Paul's. 

pur  author  had  (hewn  his  zeal  in  feveral  tratSts  againft 
popery  [p]  j  and  in  the  f^me  fpirit  he  publifhed,  in  1677, 
Confiderations  touching  the  true  way  to  fupprefs  popery  iri 
this  kingdom,  &c.  on  occafion  whereof  is  inferted  an  Hifto- 
f  ical  account  of  the  reformation  here  in  England :  but  his 
Hefign  was  mifreprefented,  and  himfelf  charged  with  favour- 
ing the  papifts.  The  hck  was  thus :  in  this  piece  he  pro- 
pofed  to  tolerate  fuch  papifts  as  denied  the  pope's  infallibili- 
ty, and  his  power  to  depofe  kings,  excluding  the  reft;  a 
method  which  had  been  put  in  pra(ftice  both  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth and  king  James,  with  good  fuccefs,  in  dividing,  an4' 

[b]  Hetranflated  into  Latin  and  It  is  extant  in  the  Afhmolean  li- 

Engli/h,  a  Gre<sk  epiftle  of  Jeremy  brary,  po.  1113. 
Prieftjdoftor  of  theEaftern  church,         [c}  Kenneths  regijftcx  and  chrp* 

to  mr.  Afhmole,    concerning  the  nJcIe,  p.  150. 
life  of  St.  George,  according  to  the         [d]   See  the  catalogue  of  ilis 

traditions  of  theEaftern  Chriftians.  works  in  note  [Mj. 
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id  by  degrees  ruining,  the  whole  party.  However,  he  was 
fufpe<5led  of  complying  in  it  with  the  court ;  and  the  fufpi- 
cion  increafed  upon  his  being  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  o£ 
St.  Afaph,  in  1680:  infomuch  that  he  thought  it  riecef- 
fary  to  vindicate  himfelf,  as  he  did  [e]  efFedually,  by  (hew- 
ing, that,  at  the  very  time  he  made  the  juft-mentioned  pro- 
polal,  the  papifts  themfelves  were  in  great  apprehenfion  of 
the  thing,  as  being  the  mod  likely  to  blaft  cheir  hopes^ 
and  to  preferve  the  nation  from  that  ruin  which  they  were 
then  bringing  upon  it  [f]. 

At  length  the  fufpicion  intirely  yanifhed  in  king  Jamfe§ 
the  Second's  reign,  being, one  of  the  fix  prelates  who,  with 
archbifhop  Sancroft,    were   committed   to  the  Tower,    in 
June  1 688,  for  fubfcribing  and  prefenting  the  famous  peti- 
tion to  his  majefty,  againlt  diftributing  and  publifhing  in  all 
their  churches  the  royal  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience. 
The  iflue  of  this  affair  is  the  fubje6l  of  general  hiftory,  and 
well  known  :    and  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year^  ^ 
6ur  biftiop  having  concurred  heartily  in  the  revolution,  was 
made  lord  almoner  to  king  William  III.     In  1692,  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  thence 
to  Worcefter  in  1699.     In  this  bilhopric  Ue  fat  till  he  ar- 
rived to  the  ninety-firft  year  of  his  age,    when,   without 
lofing  the  ufe  of  his  underftanding^  he  departed  this  life  at 
Hartlebury-caftle,    Auguft  30^  17 17*     He  was  buried  on 
the  loth  of  September  following,  in  the  church  of  Fladbury, 
near  Evelham,  of  which  his  fon  was  redlor,  where  a  mo- 
nument is  creded  to  his  memory,  with  'a  long  inlcription^ 
or  elogy,  fetting  him  forth  as  an  excellent  pattern  of  virtue 
and  learning,  of  quick  invention,  firm  memory,  exquifite 


[e]  In  a  dedication  to  the  lords, 
of  his  fermon  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember 1680. 

[f]  Coleman  at  that  time  wrote 
to  the  pope's  internuncio  thus  : 
"  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
*'  feared  (whereof  I  have  a  great 
*'  apprehenfion)  that  can  hinder 
"  the  fuccefs  of  our  defigns  j 
**  which  is,  a  dlvlfion  among  the 
"  catholics  themfelves :  by  propo- 
"  fitions  to  the  parliament  to  ac- 
*'  cord  their  conjun6lion  to  thofe 
"  that  require  It,  on  conditions 
"  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of 
"  the  pope,  and  fo  to  perfecute  the 
"  reft  of  them  with  more  appear- 

A 


"  ance  of  juftice,  and  ruin  the 
"  one  half  of  them  more  eafily, 
**  than  the  whole  body  at  once." 
And  cardinal  Howard  delivered  it 
as  their  judgment  at  Rome :  **  Di- 
"  vlfion  of  catholics,  fays  he,  will 
"  be  the  eafieft  way  for  proteftants 
'*  to  deltroy  them."  Colleftion  of 
letters  fet  out  by  order  of  the  houfe 
of  commons.  There  is  a  virulent 
fatire  upon  him  on  this  occafion, 
in  a  poem  called  Faftion  difplayed, 
fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  late 
W.  Shippen,  efq;  many  years  ai 
remarkable  member  of  the  houfe  of 


commons. 


judgment, 
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Judgment,  great  candor,  piety,  and  gravity ;  a  faithful  hi- 
ftorian,  accurate  chronologer,  and  fkilled  in  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures  to  a  miracle  ;  very  charitable,  and  diligent  in  a  careful 
difcharge  of  his  epifcOpal  office  [gJ. 

.  Cardinal  Noris  ufed  to  fay,  '^  That  vi'hen  he  confulted 
*'  other  learned  men  Upon  arty  difficult  points^  he  generally 
"  failed  of  fatisfa£tior. ;  but  that  whenever  he  applied  him- 
^  felf  to  dr.  Lloyd,  he  was  fure  of  having  all  his  difficulties 
**  folved."  But  above  all,  dr.  Burnet,  who  knew  him  well, 
ftiles  him  "  a  perfon  moft  indefatigable  in  his  induftry,  and 
♦  the  moft  judicious  in  his  obfervatfons  of  any  that  he  knew, 
"  and  one  of  the  greatcft  mailers  of  ftrle  then  living." 
"  He  was,  adds  this  reverend  hiftorian,  a  great  critic  in 
*'  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  chiefly  in  the  fcrip- 
*'  tures,  of  the  words  and  phrafes  of  which  he  Carried  a 
*^  perfect  concordance  in  his  head,  and  had  it  the  readieft 
^  *'  about  him  of  all  men  that  I  ever  knew.  He  was  an  exa6t 
*  *'  hiftorian,  and  the  moft  punctual  in  chronology  of  all  our 
*'  divines.  He  had  read  the  moft  books,  and  with  the  beft 
*'  judgment,  and  had  made  the  moft  copious  abftra£ls  out 
*'  of  them,  of  any  in  that  age  ;  fo  that  Wilkins  ufed  to  fay, 
"  he  had  the  moft  learning  in  ready  cafli  of  any  he  ever 
*'  knew.  He  was  fo  exa6t  in  every  thin^  he  fet  about,  that 
*'  he  never  gave  over  any  part  of  ftudy  till  he  quite  maftered 
"  it  J  but  vChen  that  was  done,  he  went  to  another  fubjeft, 
*'  and  did  not  lay  out  his  learning  with  the  diligence  he 
"  laid  it  in.  He  had  many  volumes  of  materials  upon  all 
"  iubjedls,  laid  together  in  fo  diftindt  a  method,  that  he 
*'«  couldj  with  very  little  labour.  Write  on  arty  of  them. 
**  He  had  more  life  in  his  imagination,  and  a  truer  judg- 
*'  ment,  than  may  feem  confiftent  with  fuch  a  laborious 
*'  courfe  of  ftudy.  Yet,  as  much  as  he  was  fet  on  learn- 
""  ing,  he  bad  never  neglecSled  his  paftoral  care,  f'or  feve- 
*'  ral  years  he  had  the  greateft  cure  in  England  (St.  Mar- 
*'  tin's)  which  he  took  care  of  with  an  application  and  dili- 
*'  gence  beyond  ^ny  about  him,  to  whom  he  was  an  ex- 
"  ample,  or  rather  a  reproach.  He  was  a  holy,  huiiible-, 
*'  and  patient  man,  ever  ready  to  do  good  when  hc.faw  a 
,  ^  '*  proper  opportunity  ;  even  his  love  of  ftudy  did  not  divert 

%";'  "  him  from  that  blefTcd  employment  [h]." 

'■-'  Such  is  the  ihcenfe  offered  with  a  liberal  hand  to  our  au- 

thor's memory,-  by  dr.  Burnet.     It  was  indeed  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  this  friend,  who  had  not  only  put  him  upon  writ- 
Co]  Wijlis  as  bef©re,  [h]  Burnet's  hift.  of  bis  ovfii  times. 
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Ing,  but  furniftied  moft  of  the  materials,  and  afterwards 
jfevifed  every  (heet,  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  reformation  [i], 
that  corner-ftone  of  Burnet's  fame.  Befides,  there  was 
another  motive,  which  mayj  perhaps,  be  thought  to  work 
more  powerfully  upon  him  than  gratitude*  Bifhop  Lloyd, 
for  we  muft  not  conceal  it,  was,  with  all  his  ackowledged 
worth  in  other  refpeits,  a  zealous  party-man,  and  of  the 
fame  fide  with  his  brother  Burnet ;  no  wonder,  therefore^ 
that  we  find  this  latter  cafting  a  thick  veil  of  filence  over  the 
fouleft  blot  in  his  friend's  charadtero  The  fimple  fadl:,  with- 
out any  colouring,  is  this:  in  1702^  bifhop  Lloyd  and  l^s 
fon  having  too  warmly  interefted  themfelves  in  the  eledlion 
of  knights  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of  Worcefter,  and 
endeavoured  to  hinder  fir  John  Packington  from  being  cho- 
fen,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who 
thereupon  came  to  the  following  refolutions.  "  Refolvedj 
*'  That  it  appears  to  this  houfe,  that  the  proceedings  of 
*'  William  lord  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  his  fon  and  his 
*'  agents,  in  order  to  the  hindering  of  an  ele(51:ioh  of  a  mem- 
"  ber  for  the  county  of  Worcefter,  has  been  malicious,  un- 
**  chriftian,  and  arbitrary,  in  high  violation  of  the  liberties 
"  and  privileges  of  the  commons  of  England;  Refolved^ 
''  That  an  humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  her  majefty,  that 
*'  fhe  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  remove  William  lord 
*'  bifhop  of  Worcefter  from  being  lord-almoner  to  her  ma- 
"  jeftyj  and  that  mr.  attorney-general  do  profecute  mr* 
*'  Lldydj  the  lord  bifhop  of  Worcefter's  fon,  for  his  faid 
*'  offence,  after  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  uhe  lower 
^  houfe  of  convocation  is  out  [k]."  In  purfuance  to  thefe 
VTOtes,  an  addrefs  being  prefented  to  the  queen,  her  majefty 
complied  with  it,  and  difmifTed  the  bifhcp  frcrm  his  place  of 
almoner  [l].     Below  is  a  catalogue  of  his  works  [mJ, 

[i]  Preface  to  his  Hifl:.  of  ^he  reafcmable  defence  of  the  feafon- 

reformation.  able   difcouife,    &c.  Lond.    1674, 

[k]  Votes  of  the  houfe  of  com-  4to.     Thefe  were  anfwered  by  the 

xnons.  earl  of  Caftlemain.     4.  The  dif* 

[l]  Boyer's  life  of  qtieen  Anne,  ference   between  the  church   and 

[m]  Befides  the  Confiderations,  the  court  of  Rome.     5.  The  fol- 

&c.  mentioned  above,  the  rell  are,  lowing  fermons  :  A  fermon  before 

1.  The  late  apology  in  behalf  of  the  king,  Lond.  1665,  4to.     At 

papifts  reprinted  and  anfwered,  in  the   funeral    of    bilhop  Wilkins, 

behalf  of  the  royalifts,  166^,  4to.  Lor>d.    1:673,    4to.   and  again  iii 

».  A  leafonable  difcourle,  fhewing  1678,  8vo.  at  the  end  of  the  bi- 

!he  neceflity  of  maintaining;  the  ef-  lliop's  treatife  of  Natural  religion, 

tablifhed  religion,  in  oppofttion  to  Before  the  king,  Lond.  1674^    At 

popery,  Lond.  1673, 4.to.  there  was  the  funeral  of  fir  EdmundburyGod- 

a  fifth  edition  that  year.      3.  A  frey,  Lond.   1678,  4to.     At  St, 

A  4  Martin's, 
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Martin's  in  the  Fields  on  the  5th 
of  November,  Loml.  1679,  410. 
Before  the  king,  November  24th, 
ibid.  4to.  Before  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  November  5, 
1689,  4to.  Before  the  king  and 
queen,  Lond.  1690,  4to.  6.  A 
letter  to  dr.  William  Sherlock,  in 
v'ndication  of  that  part  t>f  Jofe- 
phus's  hiftory,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Jaddus  the  high  prieft's 
fubmitting  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
JU>nd.  1691,  4to.  7,  A  difcourle 
or  God's  ways  of  difpoiing  king- 
doms, Lond.  1691,  4to.  8.  The 
pretences  of  the  French  invafion 
examined,  &c.  Lond.  1692,  410. 
9.  A  differtation  upon  Daniers  70 
weeks,  printed  under  his  article  in 
the  General  Diftionary,  the  fub- 
ftance  inferted  into  the  chronology 
of  iir  Ilaac  Newton.  10.  An  ex- 
pofition  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  70 
weeks,  left  printed  imperfe6l,  and 
not  publifhed.  11.  A  letter  upon 
the  fame  fubjefV,  printed  in  the 
life  of  dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux,  p. 
2S8.  edit.  1758,  'Svo.  12.  A 
lyfteni  of  chronology,  left  imper- 


feft,  but  out  of  it  his  chaplain » 
Benjamin  Marfhal,  compofed  hi? 
chronological  tables,  printed  at  Ox- 
ford, 1712,  1713.  13.  A  har- 
mony of  the  gofpels,  partly  printed 
in  4to.  but  left  imperfeft.  14.  A 
chronological  account  of  the  life  of 
Pythagoras,  &c.  Lond.  1699,  Svo. 
15.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  a  book  publifhed  by  his 
fon  at  Oxford,  1700,  in  folio,  en- 
titled. Series  chronologlca  Olym- 
piadum  ifthmiadum  ntmiadum. 
Sec.  16.  He  afllfted  dr.  Wilkius 
in  his  Effay  toward  a  real  cha- 
ra6\er,  &c.  17.  He  wrote  fome 
explications  of  fome  of  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Revelations.  See 
Whiilon's  Effay  on  that  book,  and 
his  life,  p.  31.  fecond  edit.  vol.  i, 
t8.  He  added  the  chronology,  and 
many  of  the  references  and  paral- 
rel  places,  printed  in  moil  of  the 
Englifh  bibles,  particularly  the 
editions  in  4to.  19.  He  left  a 
bible  interlined  with  notes,  in  fhort 
hand,  which  was  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  mr.  Marfhal,  his  chaplain,  wh» 
married  his  relation. 


LOCKE  (JoHN)a  very  celebrated  philofopher,  and  one 
of  the  greateft  men  that  England  ev^er  produced,  was  de- 
fcended  of  a  genteel  family  in  Somerfetfhire,  once  poil'efled 
of  a  handfome  eflate ;  but  much  Impaired  when  it  came  into 
his  hands,  from  his  father,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  who 
followed  it  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  under  king 
Charles  L  when  he  entered  into  the  parliament's  fervice,  and 
was  made  a  captain,  which  might,  perhaps,  hurt  his  private 
fortune.  However,  his  fon  being  born  long  before  at  Wring- 
ton,  near  Briftol,  in  1632,  he  bred  him  up  with  great 
ftridtnefs  in  his  infancy,  and  then  fent  him  to  Weftminfter- 
fchool ;  whence  he  became  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  in  Ox- 
ford, in  1 65 1,  where  he  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  po- 
lite literature  [aJ  -/and  having  taken  both  his  degrees  in  arts 
at  the  regular  periods,  in  1655  and  1658,  he  entered  on  the 
phyfic  line,  went  through  the  ufual  courfes  preparatory  to  the 

[A]Seeacopyofyerfes,  addreffed  with  the  Dutch,  in  1653,  printed 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  upon  his  peace    in  flate  poems,  vol.  i.  edit.  1699. 
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practice,  and  got  fome  bufmefs  in  the  profeffion  at  Oxford. 
But  his  conftitution  not  being  abie  to  bear  much  fatigue  of 
this  fort,  he  gladly  embraced  an  offer  that  was  made  to  him, 
of  going  abroad  in  quality  of  fecretary  to  fir  William  Swan^ 
who  was  appointed  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
Ibme  other  German  princes,  in  1664. 

This  employ  continuing  only  for  a  year,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  was  profecuting  his  phyfical  ftudies  there,  when 
an  accident  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  lord  Afhley, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  in  1666.  His  lordihip  beings 
advifed  to  drink  the  mineral  waters  at  A(9:on,  for  an  abfcefs 
in  his  breaft,  wrote  to  dr.  Thomas,  a  phyfician  at  Oxford, 
to  procure  a  quantity  of  thofe  waters  to  be  ready  at  his 
coming  there.  Thomas  being  called  away  by  other  bufi- 
nefs,  eafily  prevailed  with  his  friend  mr.  Locke,  to  under- 
take the  affair,  who  happening  to  employ  a  perfon  that 
failed  him,  was  obliged  to  wait  upon  his  lordfhip  on  his  ar- 
rival, to  excufe  the  difappointment.  Lord  Aihley,  as  his 
manner  was,  received  him  with  great  civility,  and  was  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  apology ;  and  being  much  pleafed  with  his 
converfation,  detained  him  to  fupper,  and  engaged  him  to 
dinner  the  next  day,  and  even  to.  drink  the  waters,  as  he 
had  fome  defign  that  he  might  have  the  more  of  his  com- 
pany, both  this  and  the  next  fummer  of  1667. "  After  which 
he  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  and  followed  his  advice  in 
opening  the  abfcefs  in  his  breaft,  which  faved  his  life,  though 
it  never  clofed.  That  cure  gave  his  lordfhip  a  great  opinion 
of  mr.  Locke's  (kill  in  phyfic  ;  yet  upon  a  further  acquaint- 
ance, he  regarded  this  as  the  leaft  of  his  qualifications.  He 
advifed  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  and  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  pradife  phyfic  out  of  his  houfe,  except 
among  fome  of  his  particular  friends.  He  urged  him  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  (late  affairs,  and  political  fub- 
jec^s,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  This  advice  proved  very 
agreeable  to  mr.  Locke's  temper,  and  he  quickly  made  fo 
confiderable  a  progrefs  in  following  it,  that  he  was  con- 
fulted  by  his  patron  upon  all  occafions,  who  likewife  intro- 
duced him  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  earl  of  Hallifax,  and  fome  other  of  the  moft  eminent 
perfons  at  that  time. 

In  1669,  or  the  following  year,  he  attended  the  counted 
of  Northumberland  into  France,  with  her  huftand  ;  but  the 
earl  dying  at  Turin,  May  7,  1670,  mr.  Locke,  who  was 
left  in  France  to  attend  the  countcfs,  returned  with  her 
ladyftiip  to  England,     On  his  return,  he  lived  rs  before,  at 

lord 
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lord  Afhlcy^s,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  who  having 
jointly  with  fome  other  lords,  obtained  a  grant  of  Carolina, 
employed  our  author  to  draw  up  the  fundamental  conftitu- 
tions  of  that  province,  in  which  he  difcovered  thofe  latitu- 
dinarian  principles,  which  were  the  rule  of  his  faith  in  reli- 
gion. He  ftill  retained  his  ftudent's  place  in  Chrift-Church, 
Vi^hether  he  went  occafionally  to  refide  for  the  fake  of  books 
and  fludy,  as  well  as  the  air,  that  of  London  not  agreeing^ 
with  his  conftitution. 

It*  He  had  early  taken  a  great  difguft  againft  the  method  of 
Ariftotle^  and  the  fyftem  of  logic  and  metaj)hylics  ufed  in  the 
fchools ;  and  had  a  particular  averfion  to  the  fcholaftic  dif- 
pufations.  In  this  difpofition  he  read  Des  Gartes's  philofo-^ 
phy  with  pleafure ;  but  upon  mature  confideration,  finding  it 
wanted  a  proper  ground  work  in  experiments,  he  refolved 
to  attempt  fomething  in  that  way;  accordingly  having  now 
got  fome  leifure,  he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  EfTay  on 
human  underftanding,  this  and  the  following  year  167IJ  but 
was  hindered  from  making  any  great  progrefs  in  it  by  other 
employment,  in  the  fervice  of  his  patron,  who  being  created 
earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  made  lord  chancellor  the  following 
year,  appointed  him  fecretary  of  the  prefentations.  He  held 
this  place  till  November  1673,  when  the  great-feal  being 

,  taken  from  his  mafter,  the  fecretary^  who  was  privy,  to  his 
moft  fecret  affairs,  fell  into  difgrace  alfo  ;  and  afterwards 
aififted  in  fome  pieces  which  the  earl  procured  to  be  pub- 
lifhed,  to  excite  the  nation  to  watch  the  Roman  catholics, 
tand  to  oppofe  their  defigns.  However,  his  lordfhip  being 
ftill  refident  at  the  board  of  trade,  mr.  Locke  alfo  continued 
in  his  poft  of  fecretary  to  a  commiffion  from  that  board, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  mafter  in  June  this  year, 
and  was  worth  500  1.  per  annum,  and  enjoyed  it  till  De- 
cember 1674^  when  the  commiffion  was  diflblved. 

On  the  6th  of  February  this  year,  he  took  his  batchelor's 
degree  in  phyfic,  at  Ojiford  ;  and  in  the  following  fummef 
went  to  Montpelier,  being  inclinable  to  a  confumption. 
This  ftep  was  taken  with  the  confent  and  advice  of  his  pa- 
tron [b],  and  he  ftaid  here  a  confidcrable  time.  His  thoughts 
were  nov/  chiefly  employed  upon  his  Eflay,  and  falling  into 
the  acquaintance  of  mr.  Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, he  communicated  that  defign  to  him  [c]i     In  the 

[b]  He  had  aflifted  his  lordfhip  the  country,  &c.  printed  in  1675. 
a  little  before,  in  that  extraordinaiy         (^c]  He  dedicated  both  the  Ab* 

piece,    intitled,    A  letter  from  a  ftradl,  and  the  Effay  itlclfj  to  this 

perfon  of  quality,  to  his  friend  in  noblcrham 

interim 
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interim  he  did  not  negledt  his  profefEon;  he  was  much 
efteemed  by  the  faculty,  efpecially  by  the  celebrated  dr* 
Sydenham,  whofe  method  of  praftice  he  approved  and  fol- 
lowed [d].  In  that  fpirit  he  wrote  a  Latin  copy  of  verfes, 
which  were  prefixed  to  the  Obfervationes  medicae,  &c. 
which  Sydenham  publifhed  in  1676;  and  in  1677,  having 
left  Montpelier,  he  wrote  from  Paris  to  dr.  Mapletoft,  ano- 
ther learned  phyfician,  and  profeflbr  at  Grefham  collegej  ** 
intimating,  that  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  by  that  friend*s  mar- 
riage, he  fhould  be  glad  to  fucceed  him  [e],  ..  ; 
He  continued  abroad  till  he  was  fent  for  by  the  earl  of 
Shaftelbury,  upon  his  being  taken  again  into  favour  at  court, 
in  1679,  when  his  lordfhip  was  made  prefident  of  fir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  council ;  but  being  again  difgraced  and  im- 
prifoned  in  lefs  than  half  a  year,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
ferving  his  client,  who,  however,  remained  firmly  attached 
to  him  ;  and  when  he  fled  into  Holland^  to  avoid  a  profe- 
cution  for  high  treafon^  in  1682,  he  was  followed  by  our 
author,  who  found  it  neceflary,  for  his  own  fafety,  to  con- 
tinue abroad  after  his  patron's  death,  with  whom  he  was 
much  fufpefted  of  being  a  confederate.  This  fufpicion  was 
ftrengthened,  by  his  keeping  company  with  feveral  male- 
contents  at  the  Hague,  efpecially  one  Robert  Fergufon,  who 
wrote  fome  trads  againft  the  government  [f]  :  fo  that  upon 
an  information  of  his  fadtibus  and  difloyal  behaviour,  he 
was  removed  from  has  fludcnt's  place  at  Chrift- Church,  iii 
1684,  by  a  fpecial  order  from  king  Charles  II.  as  vifitor  of 
the  college  [gJ.  In  the  mean  time,  mr.  Locke  thought  this 
proceeding  very  injurious ;  and  on  his  return  to  England, 
after  the  revolution,  put  in  his  claim  to  the  ftudentfhip, 
but  that  fociety  rejediing  his  pretenfions,  he  declined  the 
offer  of  being  admitted  a  fupernumerary  fludent.  In  the 
fame  fpirit,  When  he  was  offered  a  pardon  from  king 
James  II.  in  1685,  by  fir  William  Penn  the  famous  quaker, 
who  had  known  him  at  college,  he  reje6ted  it,  alledg- 
ing,  that  beihg  guilty  of  no  crime,   he  had  no  occafion 

[d]  See  Sydenham's  words  of  214,  225,  285,  286. 
the  obfervations,  to  dr.  Mapletoft,         [e]  Ward's   lives  of  Grefham 

^^^ho  had  turned  them  into  elegant  profeflbrs,  p.  275. 
Latin;  there  are  fome  letters  of  his         [f]  Athen.  Oxon.  vol,  ii.  under 

tb  dr.  T.  Molyneux,  to  the  fame  his  article. 

purpofe,  wherein  he  explains  his         [g]  The  particulars  of  which 

notion  of  the  ufe  of  acid  and  alkali,  are  printed  in  a  periodical   paper 

and  other  hypothefes  in  phyfic,  ad-  called,  The  fludent,  vol.  i.  p.  203, 

tnirably  well.  Familiar  letters,  p.  edit.  1750. 

for 
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for  a  pardon.     In  May  this  year,  the  Engflfh  envoy  at  the 
Hague,    demanded   him  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  ftates- 

feneral,  on  fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  invafion.  Hereupon  he  lay  concealed  near 
twelve  months,  during  which  he  fpent  his  time  in  writing 
books  [h],  and  chiefly  his  Eflay  on  human  underftanding. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  j686,  the  juft  menti- 
oned fufpicion  being  blown  over,  he  appeared  again  in  pub- 
lic. In  1687,  he  formed  a  weekly  aflembly  at  Amfterdam, 
with  Limborch,  Le  Clcrc,  and  others,  for  holding  con- 
ferences upon  fubjefis  of  learning^  and  about  the  end  of  the 
year  he  finiflied  his  great  work,  the  EfTay,  &c.  after  up- 
wards of  nine  year^,  fpent  upon  it. 

At  the  fame  time  he  made  an  abridgement  thereof,  which 
was  tranflated  info  French  by  mr.  Le  Clerc,  and  publifhed 
in  his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,  in  1688.  This  abridge- 
ment was  apparently  fent  abroad  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the 
public  ;  and  being  found  to  pleafc  a  great  number  of  pcrfons, 
fo  much  as  to  raife  a  general  defire  of  feeing  the  work  it- 
felf,  our  author  put  that  to  the  pre fs  foon  after  [i]  his 
arrival  in  England ;  whither  he  returned  in  the  fleet  which 
convoyed  the  princcfs  of  Orange  to  her  hufband,  in  Fe- 
bruary  1689. 

As  he  was  efteemed  a  fufferer  for  revolution  principles, 
he  might  eafily  have  obtained  a  very  confiderable  poll ;  but 
he  contented  himfelf  with  that  of  comfniflioner  of  appeals, 
worth  200  1.  a  year,  which  was  procured  for  him  by  the 
lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  next  of 
Peterborough.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  offered  to  go 
abroad  in  a  public  character;  and  it  was  left  to  his  choice, 
whether  he  would  be  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor, 
that  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  or  any  other,  where  he 
thought  the  air  moft  fuitable  to  him ;  but  he  waved  all  thefe 
on  the  account  of  the  infirm  flate  of  his  health,  which  dif- 
pofed  him  gladly  to  accept  another  offer  that  was  made 
by  fir  Francis  Mafham,  and  his  ladv,  of  an  apartment  in  . 
their  country  feat  at  Oates  In  Efiex,  about  25  miles  from 
London. 

[h]  Particularly  in  making  ab-         [i]  It  was  not  however  finiflied 

ftra61s  of  books,  to  be  in  erted  in  at  the  prefstill  1690,  when  it  came 

mr.  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  uni-  out.     This  was  foon  followed  by 

verfelle  ;  he  aiib  infeited  there  his  feveral  editions   in   folio  and  8vo. 

New  method  of  a  common  place  The  beft  is  generally  allowed  to 

book,  under  the  title  of,  Noiivelle  be  th«  fixtli  in  8vo. 
methode  de  dreffer  des  recueils. 

This 
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This  place  proved  (o  agreeable  to  him  in  every  refpc6^, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  he  fpent  the  grcateft  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  it.  The  air  reftored  him  almoft  to  a 
miracle,  in  a  few  hours  after  his  return  at  any  time  from  the 
town,  quite  fpent  and  unable  to  fupport  himfelf.  Befides 
this  happinefs  here,  he  found  in  lady  Mafham  a  friend  and  • 
companion  exactly  to  his  heart's  wifh  ;  a  lady  of  a  contem- 
plative and  ftudious  complexion,  and  particularly  inured, 
from  her  infancy,  to  deep  and  refined  fpeculations  in  theo- 
logy, metaphyfics,  and  morality ;  and  fo  much  devoted  to 
mr.  Locke,  that  to  engage  his  refidence  there,  fhe  provided 
an  apartment  for  him,  of  which  he  was  wholly  mailer ;  and 
took  care  that  he  fhould  live  in  the  family  with  as  much 
cafe,  as  if  the  whole  houfe  had  been  his  own :  and  he  had 
the  additional  fatlsfacSlion  of  feeing  this  lady  breed  up  her 
only  fon,  exactly  upon  the  plan  which  he  had  laid  down,  for 
the  beft  method  of  education :  and  what  muft  needs  pleafe 
him  ftill  more,  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  fuch  as  feemed  to  give 
a  fanclion  to  his  judgment,  in  the  choice  of  that  method  [kJ. 
In  effect,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  this  fituation,  that  he  de- 
rived fo  much  ftrength,  as  to  continue  exerting  thofe  talents, 
which  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  had  obferved  to  be  in  him  for 
political  fubje£ts.  Hence  we  find  him  writing  in  defence  of 
the  revolution  in  one  piece ;  and  confidcring  the  great  nati- 
onal concern  at  that  time,  the  ill  ftate  of  the  filver  coin, 
and  propofmg  remedies  for  it  in  others.  Hence  he  was  m^e 
a  commiffioner  of  trade  and  plantations  in  1695,  which  en- 
gaged him  in  the  immediate  bufinefs  of  the  flate  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  church,  he  publilhed  a  treatife  the  fame  year, 
to  promote  the  fcheme  which  king  William  had  much  at 
lieart,  of  a  comprehenfion  with  the  difTenters.  1  his,  how- 
ever, drew  him  into  one  controvcrfy,  which  was  fcarcely 
ended,  when  he  entered  into  another  in  defence  of  his  eilay, 
ivhich  held  till  i6q8  ;  foon  after  which  the  aflhma,  his 
conflitutional  diforder,  increafmg  with  his  years,  began  to 
fubdue  him,  and  he  became  fo  infirm,  that  in  1700  he  re- 
figned  his  feat  at  the  board  of  trade,  becaufe  he  could  no 
longer  bear  the  air  of  London,  fuiHcient  for  a  regular 
attendance  upon  it  [l]. 

After  this  refignation,  he  continued  altogether  at  Oates, 
In  which  fweet  retirement  he  employed  the  remaining  lali 

[k]    See  his  Familiar  letters  to     ter  to  William  Molyneux,  dated 
•William  Molyneux,  efqj.  2a    February,  169(^-7.     Familiar 

[l]  The  change  in  the  minlftry    Ifcttev?, 
.^'as.ajro  difagreeable  to  him.  Let- 

years 
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years  of  his  life  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcrlptUFcs  j 
and  by  that  ftudy,  began  to  entertain  a  more  noble  and  ele- 
vated idea  of  the  chriftian  religion,  than  he  had  before;  fp 
that  if  ftrength  enough  had  been  left  for  ^ew  works,  he 
would  probably  have  written  fome,  in  order  to  have  infpired 
others  with  this  grand  and  fublime  idea  in  all  its  extent  [m]. 
*  The  fummer  before  his  death,  he  began  to  be  very  fenfiblc 
of  his  approaching  diflblution,  but  eniployed  no  phyfician, 
reding  folely  in  his  own  (kill.  He  often  fpoke  of  his  de- 
parture, and  always  viwh  great  compofure ;  and  feeing  his 
legs  begin  to  fwell,  he  prepared  to  quit  the  world.  As  he 
was  incapable  for  a  confiderable  time  of  going  to  church,  he 
thought  proper  to  receive  the  facrament  at  home  ;  and  twq 
©f  his  friends  communicating  with  him,  as  foon  as  the  office 
was  finiftied,  he  told  the  minifter,  «'  That  he  was  in  the 
^'  fentiments  of  perfcdl  charity  towards  all  men,  and  of  a 
*'  fmcere  union  with  the  church  of  Chrift,  under  whatever 
*'  name  diftinguifhed,"  He  lived  fome  months  after  this, 
which  time  was  fpent  in  acSts  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  and 
the  day  before  his  death,  lady  Mafham  being  alone  with  him, 
and  fitting  by  his  bed-fide,  he  exhorted  her  to  regard  thi^ 
world  only  as  a  ftate  of  preparation  for  a  better ;  adding, 
^'  That  he  had  lived  long  enough,  and  thanked  God  for 
*'  having  paffed  his  life  fo  happily ;  but  that  this  life  ap- 
*'  peared  to  him  me^e  vanity." 

As  he  left  a  letter  to  be  delivered,  after  his  death,  to  hi^ 
friend  Anthony  Collins,  efq;  concluding  to  the  fame  pur- 
port, "  That  all  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  it  is,  that  this  life  is 
*'  a  fcene  of  vanity,  that  foon  pafTes  away,  and  affords  no 
**  folid  fatisfadion,  but  in  the  confcioufncfs  of  doing  well, 
*'  and  the  hopes  of  another."  The  exprefTion  was  objecSled 
to  him  as  a  weaknefs  unbecoming  a  philofopher  [n].  He 
expired  on  the  28th  of  Odlober  1704,  in  the  73d  year  of 

[m]  Account  of  his  life,  pre-r  This  >vas  in  anfwer  to  rar.  War^- 

fixed  to  his  works  in  folio.  burton,  who  had   defended  it   \\\ 

[t<]  The  letter  is  printed  among  the  dedication  of  his  Divine  lega- 

"his    pofthumous   works,    by  Des  tion.    Mr.  Whifton  alfo  confronts 

Maizeaux.     It  has  been  varioufly  mr.  CoUins  with  it,  as  a  teftimony 

cenfured     Lord  Shaftefbury,  who  of  his  friend  in  favour  of  revealed 

was  fome  time  his  pupil,  apoftro-  religion.  See  pofticript  to  his  Reflec- 

phifed  it  in  his  noble  Platonic  ftrain  tions  on  an  anonymous  pamphlet,| 

in  his  Charafteriftics.    It  is  alfo  ri-  &c.  edit.  171 3,  8vo.  and  again  at 

diculed  by  dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  the  end  of  his  lift  of  Suppofitions 

in  a  letter  to  mr.  Warburton,  at  and  affertions,  &c.  Lond.   nz^» 


the  end  of  the  ad  volume  of  his     8vo, 
works,    in  4.to.    1752,    letter  5 
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LOCKE; 

Ills  age.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Gates, 
where  there  is  a  decent  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  a  Latin  infcription  wrote  by  himfelf.  Mr.  Peter  Cofte, 
who  had  known  him  long,  and  fome  few  years  before  he 
died,  lived  with  him  as  an  amanuenfis,  publifhed  a  paper  in 
1705,  intitled,  The  chara6ter  of  mr.  Locke,  reprefenting 
him  in  a  very  advantageous  light,  feveral  particulars  of  * 
which  he  retracSled  afterwards.  This  conduft  of  Cofte's  be- 
ing highly  difapproved  by  Des  Maizeaux,  he  reprinted  the 
charader  in  fome  pofthumous  pieces  of  our  author.  But 
the  higheft  elogium  upon  him  was  certainly  that  of  the  late 
queen  Caroline,  confort  to  king  George  I|^  who  ere£^ed  a 
pavillion,  in  Richmond -park,  in  honour  of  philofophy, 
where  {he  placed  our  author's  buft,  on  a  level  with  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  Clarke,  as  the  four  principal  Englifh  philo- 
fophers.     We  fliall  give  a  lift  of  his  works  below  [oj. 
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[0]  Thefe  are,  i.  Three  let- 
ters upon  toleration  j  the  firll 
printed  at  London  in  1689,  was 
in  Latin.  2.  A  regifter  of  the 
changes  of  the  air,  obferved  at  Ox- 
ford, inferted  in  mr.  Boyle's  gene- 
ral hiftory  of  the  air,  Lond.  1691, 
9vo.  3.  New  method  for  a  con^- 
mon-place  book,  i686.  4.  EiTay 
concerning  human  underftanding, 
1690,  fol.  5.  Two  tieatifes  of 
civil  government,  &c  1690,  8vo. 
again  in  1694,  and  in  1698.  A 
French  tranflation  in  Amfterdam, 
and  then  at  Geneva  in  1722.  6. 
iSome  confiderations  of  the  confe- 
<quences  of  lowering  intereft,  and 
raifmg  the  value  of  money,  Lond. 
3691,  8vo.  and  again  m  1695. 
7.  Some  obfervations  on  a  printed 
paper  intitled,  For  encouraging 
coining  filver  money  in  England, 
&c.  8.  Farther  obfervations  con- 
cerning the  raifing  the  value  of 
jnoney,  &c.  9.  Some  thoughts 
concerning  education,  &c.  16933, 
8vo.  and  again  in  1694  and  1698, 
ind  again  after  his  death,  with 
great  additions  j  and  in  French,  in- 
titled,  De  reducation  des  cnfans, 
Amfter.  1695,  and  again  in  1708  j 
at  Paris  in  1711,  izmo.  Amfter- 
dam in  1721  ;  and  in  Low  Dutch 
at  Rotterdam  169 S,  8yo,  jo.The 


reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianity,  Sec, 

1695,  8vo.  II.  Vindication  of  the 
reafonablenefs,  &c.  1696,  8vo. 
12.    A    fecond    vindication,    &c. 

1696,  8vo.  all  in  French,  the  firft 
at  Amfterdam  i»  1695,  and  the  two 
others,  ibid.  17603,  8vo.  and  the 
whole  together,  ibid.  1715,  2  torn. 
i2rao.  The  tranflator,  mr.  Cofte, 
has  retrenched  a  great  many  re- 
petitions which  are  v^ry  frequent  in 
our  author's  ftile.  1 3.  A  lettA  to 
the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  &c.  1697, 
8vo.  14.  Reply  to  the  biftiop  of 
Worcefter,  &c.  1697,  4to.  15, 
Reply,  in  anfwer  to  the  biftiop's 
fecond  letter,  1698.  16.  Pofthu- 
mous works  of  mr.  John  Locke, 
viz.  Of  the  conduft  of  the  un- 
derftanding :  An  examination  of 
Malebranche's  opinion,  &c.  A 
difcourfe  of  miracles  i  Part  of  a 
fourth  letter  for  toleration:  Me- 
moirs relating  to  the  life  of  An- 
thony, firft.  earl  of  Shafteft)ury  j 
to  which  is  added,  his  New  me- 
thod of  a  common-place  book,  &c. 
1706,  8vo.  A  French  tranflation 
of  part  of  thefe  pieces,  by  Le  Clerc, 
at  Rotterdam,  1719,  lamo.  inti- 
tled, OQi^vres  liveries  de  mr.  Jean 
Locke.  *  17.  A  paraphrafe  and 
rlotes  on  the  epiftte  of  St.  Paul,  &c.' 
in  X709, 4to.  the  paraphrafes  were 

iiift 
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firft  publi/hed  fcparately,  in  i  jo6  have  paffed  through  feveral  editions 

and  1707,   4to.     18.  Some  fami-  fince.       It    contains    the    funda- 

liar  letters  between  mr.  Locke  and  mental  laws  of  Carolina  j  it  had 

feveral  of  his  friends,  1708,  8vo.  been  printed  before,  but  very  in-. 

The  chief  are  betjA^een  W.  Moly-  correflly,    in  State  tra6^s,   vol.  i. 

nenx,  efq;  and  Limborch  the  re-  1689.     A  letter  from  a  perfon  of 

mpnltrant.      Our   author's   works  quality  to  his  friend,    &c.      Re- 

'' were  publifhed  together  at  London,  marks  upon  fome  of  mr.  Norris's 

1714,    in    three    vohimes,    folio,  hooks,    Wherein    he  affeits   father 

This  colleftion  contained  all  his  Malebranche's  opinion  of  feeing  all 

works  then  in  print.     After  this  things  in  God.     The  elements  of 

there  came  out  a  col}e8:ion  of  fe-  natural  philofophy.  Some  thoughts 

veral  pieces  ol   mr.  John  Locke,  concerning  reading  and  ftudy  for 

never  befo:  3  printed,  or  not  extant  a    gentleman.       vSeveral    of    mr. 

in   his  works,   Lon?^   1730,    8vo.  Locke's   familiar   letters.     Laftly, 

This  colle6lion  was  alfo  inferted  in  Rules  of  a  fociety  which  met  once 

the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  which  a  week  for  their  improvement. 

LOKMAN  (firnamed   the  Wise)   fometimes   called 
Abre  Anam,  or  father  of  Anam,  a  philofopher  of  great  ac- 
count among  the  Eafterns,  by  birth  an  Abyilinian  of  Ethi- 
opia or  Nubia ;  and  being  of  thofe  black  flaves  with  thick 
lips  and  fplay  feet,  who  ufed  to  be  carried  and  fold  in  diverfe 
countries,   was  fold  among  the  Ifraelites,    in  the  reigns  of 
king  David  and  Solomon.     According  to  the  Arabians,  he 
was  the  fon  of  Baura,  fon  or  grandfon  of  a  fifter  or  aunt  of 
Job.     Some  fay  he  worked  as  a  carpenter,  others  as  a  tay- 
lor,  while  a  third  fort  will  have  him  to  be  a  fhepherd  :  how- 
ever that  be,  he  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  perfon  ;  upon 
wHIch  account  Mahomet  inferted  a  chapter  in  the  Koran, 
called  after  his  name,  in  which  he  introduces  God  fpeaking 
thus  :     "  We  heretofore  befldwed  wifdom  on    Lokman." 
He  obtained  eloquence  alfo,   in  a  great  degree,   from  the 
fame  beneficent  author;  and  we  have  an  account  of  the  par- 
De  Herbe-    ticular  manner  in  which  he  received  thefe  divine  gifts  :  he- 
lot's Biblio'  ing  one  day  afleep  about  noon,  the  angels  faluted  Lokman 
enta!?  °"'  Without   m'aking  themfelves  vifible,    for   which  reafon  he 
Saie'sKo-   made  no  anfwer.     The  angels  continued  in  thefe  terms  : 
ran.  «'  We  are  the  meffengers  of  God,   thy  creator  and  ours, 

"  and  he  has  fcnt  us  to  declare  to  thee,  that  he  will  make 
"  thee  a  monarch,  and  his  vicegerent  upon  earth.*'  Lok- 
man replied,  "  If  it  is  by  an  abfolute  command  of  God  that 
*'  I  am  to  become  fuch  a  one  as  you  fay,  his  will  be  done 
'*  in  all  things  ;  and  I  hope  if  this  fhould  happen,  that  he 
''  will  be{k)w  on  me  all  the  grace  necefTary  for  enabling 
*'  me  to  execute  his  commands  faithfully :  however,  if  he 
'«  would  grant  me  liberty  to  chufe  my  condition  of  life,  I 
"  had  rather  continue  in  my  prefent  ftate,  and  be  kept  from 

'«  offending 
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^  offending  him ;  otherwife,  all  the  grahdeur  and  fplendors 
*'  of  the  world  would  be  troublefoixie  to  me."  This  anfwer 
was  fo  pleafing  to  God,  that  he  immediately  beftowed  on  hint 
the  gift  of  wifdom  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  he  was  able 
to  inftni6l  all  men,  by  a  nuiiiberlefs  multitude  of  maxims^ 
fentences,  and  parables,  every  one  of  which  is  greater  than 
the  whole  world  in  value. 

This  ftory  is  evidently  of  the  fame  caft  with  that  of  So- 
lomon, and  was  perhaps  taken  frotn  it  [a]  ;  and  we  find 
Lokman  himfelf  giving  a  different  account  of  this  perfec- 
tion :  being  feated  in  the  midft  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
people,  who  were  liftening  to  him,  a  n^n  of  eminence 
among  the  Jews,  feeing  fo  great  a  crowd  of  auditors  round 
him,  afked  him,  ''  Whether  he  was  not  the  black  flave  who 
*'  a  little  before  looked  after  the  fheep  of  a  perfon  he  named  ?"  ^ 
To  which  Lokman  affenting,  "  How  has  it  been  poflible, 
"  continued  the  Jew,  for  thee  to  attain  fo  exalted  a  pitch  of 
''  wifdom  and  virtue  ?"  Lokmati  replied,  "  It  was  by  thefol- 
"  lowing  means  :  by  always  fpeaking  the  truth,  by  keeping 
*'  my  word  inviolably,  and  by  never  intermeddling  in  affairs 
*'  that  did  not  concern  me.'*  Accordingly,  we  find  afcribed  to 
him  this  apophthegm :  '^  Be  a  learned  man^  a  difciple  of  the 
^'  learned,  or  an  auditor  of  the  learned  ;  at  leaft,  be  alovet 
**  of  knowledge,  and  defirous  of  improvement"  ile  had  not 
only  cohfummate  knowledge,  but  was  equally  good'  and  vir- 
tuous. He  was  very  filent,  and  applied  himfelf  vesy  in- 
tenfely,  as  welj  to  the  contemplation  of  God,  as  the  ex*- 
cife  of  the  love  b{  God  ;  infomuch  that  it  ufed  to  be  faid, 
*^  That  God  indulged  him  his  peculiar  affedlion,  becaufe 
*'  he  had  a  great  love  for  God."  So  much  excellent  worth 
could  not  always  be  held  in  flavery.  His  mafter  giving  him 
a  bitter  melon  to  eat,  Lokman  eat  it  all,  when  his  mafter, 
iurprifed  at  his  exacft  obedience,  fays,  '^  How  was  it  pofli- 
*^  ble  for  you  to  eat  fo  naufeous  a  fruit?"  Lokman  replied^ 
*'  I  have  received  fo  many  favours  from  you,  that  it  is  no 
**  wonder  I  fhould  once  in  my  life  eat  a  bitter  melon  from 
"  your  hand."  This  generous  anfwer  of  the  flave  ftruck 
the  mafter  to  ftich  a  degree^  that  he  immediately  gave  him 
his  liberty. 

It  is  faid  that  he  lived  three  hundred  years,  and  died  in 
the  age  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  He  was  buried  not  far  from 
Jerufalem,.  and  his  fepulchre  was  to  be  feen  not  above  a 
century  ago,  at  Ramlah,  a  fmall  town  not  far  from  Jerufa- 

[a]  See  the  firfl  book  <?f  Klxigs>  cbap.  iii* 

Vol.  VIII.  B  Jem, 
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lem,  his  remains  being  depofited  near  thofe  of  the  Ceventf 
prophets,  who  were  ftarved  to  death  by  the  Jews,  and  all 
died  in  one  day.  He  was  of  the  Jevv^ifh  religion,  and  fome 
time  ferved  in  the  troops  of  king  David,  with  whom  he  had 
been  converfant  in  Paleftine,  and  was  greatly  efteemed  by 
that  monarch.  He  is  by  many,  fu ppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
:the  JE(op  of*  the  Greeks,  in  whofe  language  -^fop  fignifies 
the  fame  with  ^thiops.  And  indeed  we  find  in  the  para- 
bles, proverbs,  or  apologues  of  Lokman  in  Arabic,  many 
*,  particulars  that  are  feen  in  JE(op's  fables  ;  fo  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to' determine,  whether  the  Greek  or  Arabian  are  the 
originals :  howler  it  is  certain,  that  this  way  of  in(lru£i:Ing 
by  fables,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  oriental, 
than  to  that  of  the  wcftcrn  nations  ;  and  Planirdes  alfo,  in 
his  fabulous  life  of  j^fop,  borrowed  a  great  many  of  his 
materials  from  the  traditions  he  found  in  the  eaft  concern- 
ing Lokman,  concluding  them  to  have  been  the  fame  per- 
fon,  becaufe  they  were  both  flaves,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the 
writers  of  thofe  fables  which  go  under  their  refpe6live  names, 
and  bear  a  great  /efemblance  to  one  another.  Some  pieces 
of  his  are  extant  [b]. 

[b]  There  v/as  puVjlIftied  at  Pa-  A  great  many  of  thefe  eaftern  fa- 

ris,  in  1724.,  a  &ench  tranllation,  bles  run  into  each  other,  like  the 

by  Gallard,    of  all   the  fables   of  Metamorpholes  of  Ovid  j  and  the 

Lokii^i,  and  of  Bidpal,  or  Pilpay,  Arabian  tales  are  formed  upon  the 

atBrarain,   or  Indian  philofopher.  fame  plan. 

There  was  another  L  O  K  M  A  N, '  of  whom  tradition 
relates,  that  the  Adites,  ancient  Arabs,  being  afflii^ed  with 
great  Mrought,  for  refufing  to  hearken  to  God's  prophet 
Hud,  fo  that  all  their  cattle  perifned,  and  themfelves  like  to 
meet  with  the  fame,  fate,  they  fent  this  Lokman,  with  fixty 
others,  to  Mecca,  to  implore  rain ;  which  they  not  obtain- 
ing, Lokman,  with  fome  of  his  company,  continued  at 
Mecca,  and  thereby  efcaped  deftru6lion,  giving  rife  to  a 
tribe  called  the  Latter  Ad,  who  were  afterv/ards  changed  in- 
to monkies  [a]. 

[a]  Pococke's  Specimen.  Arab.  p.  36. 

LOIR  (Nicholas)  a  ptiintcr  of  good  efteem,  was  a 
native  of  Paris,  and  fon  of  an  ingenious  filverfmith.  He 
did  not  want  either  genius  to  invent,  or  fire  to  execute  ;  but, 
notwithftanding  that,  he  excelled  in  nothing  :  there  was  nei- 
ther delicacy  nor  elevation  of  thought  in  his  works.     He  had 

indeed 
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indeed  a  good  tafte  for  defign,  and  did  every  thing  with  pro- 
priety and  eafe  ;  but,  vvithoat  giving  himfelC  time  to  digeft 
his  thoughts,  he  executed  them  as  fbon  as  they  arofe,  fre- 
quently while  he  was  in  company  and  converfation.  In  this 
he  had.  acquired  a  habit,  which  was  much*  improved  by  a 
happy  memory  of  what  he  had  feen  in  Italy,  He  was  never 
at  a  ftand  upon  any  fubje6t,  and  performed  eqtially  well  [n 
figures,  landfchapes,  archite61ure,  and  ornaments.  There ^e  P.J1«» 
are  a  great  many  of  his  works  in  Paris,  both  public  and 
private.  He  painted  feveral  gallaries  and  apartments,  and,  ^ 
among  the  reft,  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  was  in  part 
painted  by  him.  He.  died  in  1679,  aged  fif#y-five  years,  be- 
ing then  a  profefTor  in  the  academy  of  painting. 

LOLLARD  ( Wa l t e r)  author  of  the  religious  fe^t  ' 
Galled  after  him  Lollards,  was,  as  fome  fay,  an  Englifh- 
man.  It  is  certain  he  fifft  broached  his  doctrine  in  Ger- 
many, about  the  year  1315  i  and  having  preached  with  great 
zeal  in  Piedmont,  he  went  thence  to  England,  where  his 
difciples  w'ere  firft  called  Lollards  [a].  I^is  faid,  he  main- 
tained that  Lucifer  and  his  aflbciates  were  condemned  un- 
juftly,  and  had  not  deferved  the  punifhrnent  inflicSled  on 
them,  which  rather  was  due  to  Michael  Ind  the  good  an- 
gels. He  held  alfo,  that  God  did  not  pun^ih  faults  com- 
mitted on  earth  :  to  which  purpofe  it  was  faid,  that  a  certain, 
young  woman  of  this  fe(St  being  fentenced  to  the  flam^  and 
afked  if  fhe  was  a  virgin ;  "  I  am  a  virgin,  fays  flVe,  upon 
''  earth,  but  not  under  the  earth."  The  Lollards  denied  Moi-eVi,' 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  virgin  Mary  over  Chrift  ; 
taught  that  the  mafs,  baptifm,  and  extreme  unftion,  were 
of  no  ufe  or  avail  ;  they  rejected  the  form  of  the  peniten- 
tial, and  renounced  all  obedience  both  to  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  magiftrates.  Lollard  was  burnt  for  herefy  at  Cologne, 
in  1322. 

[a]  The  Wickliffites  were  named  LoUards".  SeeWiCKtiFF's  article. 

LOMBARD  (Peter)  well  known  by  the  title  of 
Mafter  of  the  Sentences,  was  born  at  Novara,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  Lombardy  [a],  whence  he  took  his  firname ;  but 
bein»  bred  at  Paris,  he-diftinguiihed  himfelf  fo  much  in  that 
univerfity,  that  the  canonry  of  Chartres  was  conferred  up- 
on him.     He  was  fome  time  tutor  to  Philip,  fon  of  king 

[  a]  Some  fay  his  birth-place  was  fame  town,  called  in  Latift  Lumen 
SI'  Jiamlet  in  the  juriicii^tion  of  the     omnium, 

B  %  Irewi? 
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Lewis  le  Gros,  and  brother  of  Lewis  the  Young  ;  and  waff 
fo  much  eftcemed  by  him,  that,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the 
bifliopric  of  Paris,  that  noble  perfonage,  being  only  arch- 
deacon of  the  faid  place,  declined  it  for  the  fake  of  Lom- 
bard, who  was  accordingly  advanced  thereto  about  the  year 
1159  or  1160,  and  died  in  1164.  He  was  interred  in  the 
ichurch  of  Marcellus,  in  the  fuburb  of  that  name,  where 
Moreii,  '^is  epitaph  is  ftill  to  be  (cen.  His  work  of  the  Sentences  is 
divided  into  four  books,  and  commented  upon  by  William 
^d'Auxerre,  Albert  le  Grand,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventure, 
.  William  Durand,  Giles  of  Rome,  Gabriel  Major,  Scot, 
Occam,  Eftius,  ^nd  feveral  others.  This  work  is  looked 
on  as  the  fource  and  origin  of  the  fcholaftic  theology  in  the 
Latin  church.  He  left  alfo  commentaries  on  the  Pfalms  and 
St.  Paul's  epiftles. 

LORIT  (Henry)  cohimonly  called  Glareanus,  from 
Glaris,  a  town  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1488.  He  began  bis  ftudies  at  Cologne,  and  then  car- 
ried them  on  at  Baiil,  and  finifhed  them  at  Parrs*  He  ac- 
quired fome  friends,  and  among  thefe,  Erafmus  was  one 
©f  the  moft  not^  He  had  a  ftrong  turn  to  mufic,  and 
made  it  a  great  part  of  his  ftudy.  After  having  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  letters,  both  by  his  difcourfe  and 
writing,  he  died  in  1563,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five  years, 
H^  ccmipofed  the  works  mentioned  below  [a]. 

^          [a}    I.    Ifagoge   in    arithmeti-  ris  commentaria.     14.   Annotati- 

cam.     a.  Del'criprio  de  fxtu  Helve-  ones  in  Titura  LIvIum,     15.  An- 

ti3e&  vicinis  gentibus.    3.  Dequa-  notationes  &  chronologia  in  totam 

tnor  Helvetiorura  foedere  panegyri-  hiftoriam  Romanam.     16.  Anno- 

con.     4.  Ifagoge  in  muficam.     5.  tationes  in  Dionyfunn  Halicamaf- 

t)e  geographia  liber.    6.  Judicium  feura.      17.  Elegiarum  libri  duo. 

in  Terentii  caimina.     7.  In  Ho-  18.  De  arte  mufica.     19.  De  pon- 

ratium  annotationes.     8.  Annota-  deribus  ac  menfuris.     20.  Anno- 

tiones  in    Ovidii    metamorphofes,  tationes  in  Valerium,  Suetonium, 

9.  Annotationes   in  Ciceronis  li-  &   Lucanum.     21.    Annotationes 

brum  de  feneftute,     10.  Annota-  in  Eutropium.      22.   Epiflola  ad- 

tiones  in  Saluftii,  quae  ad  hac  ex-  Johannem  Hei-vagium.    23.  Scho- 

tant  hiftoriarum  fragmenta.     11.  lia  in -ffilii  Donati  rnethodum,    24. 

Coramentarius  in  arithmeticam  &  Brevis  ilagoge  de  ratione  fyllaba- 

muficam  Boethii.     12.  Annotati-  rum  &  de  figuris  quibus  poetae  u- 

ones  in  Johannis  Csefarii  dialefti-  tuntm*.     25.  De  aflc  libellus. 
cam^.     13.  Annotationes  in  Caefa- 

LORME  (Philibert  de)  matter  of  the  works  to 
the  French  king,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  France,  about  the 
l>eginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.    At  the  age  of  four- 

jeen. 
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teen,  he  went  into  Italy  to  ftudy  the  beauties  of  antiquity. 
Xhere  he  became  acquainted  with  Marcellus  Cervin,  after- 
wards pope  Marcellus  If.  who  had  a  good  tafte  for  the  polite 
arts,  and  conceiving  a  great  efteem  for  Lormc,  communi- 
cated to  him  every  thir.g  that  he  knew.  Thus  enriched 
with  the  fpoils  of  antiquity,  he  returned  to  Lyons  in  1536, 
and  banifhed  thence  the  Gothic  tafte.  At  length  going  to 
Paris,  to  work  for  the  cardinal  de  Bellay,  he  w^as  foon  em-^ 
ployed  in  the  court  of  Henry  II.  and  his  fons.  He  made 
the  Horfe-fhoe,  a  fortification  at  FontainbJeau,  built  the^ 
flately  caftle  of  Anet,  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  re- 
paired and  ornamented  feveral  of  the  royal  houfes,  as  Vil-  ^ 
liers,  Colerets,  St.  Germain,  then  called  the  caftle  of  the 
Muette,  the  Louvre,  &c.  Thcfe  fervices  were  recom- 
penfed  above  his  expectations.  He  was  made  almoner  and 
counfellor  to  the  king,  and  had  the  abbics  of  St.  Eloy  and^ 
St.  Serge  of  Angers  conferred  upon  him. 

Ronfard  the  poet,  out  of  envy,  publifhed  a  fatirc,  or  a 
fatirical  fonnet,  agalnfl  him,  under  the  title  of  La  truelle 
crofTe'e,  The  trowel  crofier'd  [a].  De  Lorme  revenged 
himfelf,  by  caufmg  the  garden-door  of  the  Tuilleries,  of 
which  he  was  governor,  to  be  fhut  againfl  the  poet :  v/here- 
upon  Ronfard  took  out  his  pencil,  and  ^ote  upon  the  gate 
thefe  three  words  :  Fort,  reverent,  habe.  De  Lorme,  who 
underftood  little  Latin,  complained  of  thi*  iftfcfiption  as 
levelled  at  him,  to  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  v^io  en- 
quiring into  the  matter,  was  told  by  Ronfard,  that  by  a 
harmlefs  irony  he  had  made  that  infcription  for  the  architect 
when  read  in  French  ;  but  that  it  fuited  him  ftill  better  in  * 
Latin,  thefe  being  the  firft  words  abbreviated  of  a  Latin 
epigram  of  Aufonius,  which  begins  thus  :  Fortunam  revo» 
renter  habe  [b]  ;  advifing  him  thereby  to  reflect  on  his  pri- 

[a]  There  is  no  fatire  with  this  "  ecuflbn  d'une  crofTe  honorable,    • 

title  in  Ronfard's  works,   in  the  "  en  lieu  d'une  truelle."   "  Alafs  \ 

laft  beautiful  edition  which  he  gave  *'  it  is  much  better  to  be  an  archi- 

himfelf  of  all  his  poems,  in  1584,  "  teft  or  builder,  to  richly  blazon 

folio.     But  there  is  a  fonnet  in  the  <'  the  head  of  an  efcutcheon  with 

backfide  of  folio  68,  of  the  Conti-  "  an  honourable  croficr,  inftead  of 

nuation  premiere  &  feconde  des  a-  **  a  trowel." 
mours,  de  P.  de  Ronfard  Vaude-         [b]  The  two  lines  of  epigram, 

mois,    Rouen  1557,    &vo.    where  are, 

this  poet,  complaining;  of  the  little  ,,  t^    ^  11 

encouragement  he  met  with,  has  "  Fortunam  re verenter  habe,  qui- 

thefe  lin?s :  -  Ah!  il  vaudroit  mieux  „       '    cunque  repente 

^*  eftre  architeae  ou  majon,  pour  "  I>»ves,  ab  exdi  progrediere loco 
«♦  fichcmeut  tymbrer  le  Lut  d^un  ^^^»-  '^'^''  ^"^-  ^-  7  ^  »• 
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mitive  groveling  fortune,  and  not  to  (hut  the  gate  againft 
Morcri.        the  muies.     De  Lorme  died  in  1577  :  he  Iqfc  feveral  books 
of  architecture,  greatly  efteemed  [c]. 

[c]  Thefe  are,  i.  Nouvelle  in-  Sec.  156 1,   Paris,    in  folioy  fifty- 

ventions  pour  bien  ballir  &  a  petit  leven  leaves.     2.  Ten  books  of  ar- 

frais  trouvee  n'aguercs,  par  Phili-  chitc6lure,  printed  atParis  in  1568, 

belt  de  Lorme,  Lyonnois  architecV,  folio. 

LORME  (John  de)  one  of  the  mod  eminent  phy- 
ficians  of  his  time  in  France,  was  born  in  1544,  at  Mou- 
lins  in  the  Bourbonnois.  He  ftudied  at  Montpelier,  where, 
having  taken  his  do61:or's  degree,  he  pra6lifed  his  art  at 
Forez  in  the  year  1578,  at  which  time  he  wrote  fome  Latin 
and  French  verfes,  that  were  prefixed  to  the  Troifieme 
noraire  of  John  Papon  [a],  aiid  afterwards  was  rnade  firft 
phyfician  to  Louifa  of  Lorrain,  confort  to  Henry  IIL  and 
then  to  Mary  of  Medicis,  queen  to  Henry  IV.  under  whom 
he  alfo  had  the  place  of  phyfician  in  ordinary.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fucceed  againft  the  opinion  of  mr.  Du  Lau- 
rent, the  king's  archiator  [b],  in  adviiing  phlebotomy  for  the 
queen,  w^hen  fhe  was  feized  with  a  diarrhoea  ;  her  majefty 
v/as  let  bloo'd,  ^d  recovered.  He  attended  the  court 
(where  he  v/as  much  cfteemed)  many  years,  and  when  he 
became  diifalpkled,  by  age  and  infirmities,  for  that  fervice, 
he  obtained  an  honourable  difcharge  to  retire  to  Moulins, 
the  plfce  of  his  nativity ;  where  Lewis  XIIL  returning 
vidiorious  from  Languedoc,  in  December  1622,  with  the 
%  queen  his  mother,  took  their  lodgings  at  his  houfe  in  1623, 
as  a  teftimony  of  their  kindnefs  [c].  He  fpent  the  latter 
pare  of  his  life  in  great  tranquillity,  and  died  in  1634, 
more  loaden  with  honours  than  with  years,  at  the  age  of 
fourfcore  and  ten. 

[a]  There  is  alfo  afonnet  of  his  felf  upon  Hippocrates,  who  fays, 
{jrefixedtoBachct'streatife  of  vulgar  bleeding  mud  not  be  employed  in 
errors,  intitled,  Erreurs  populaires  a  loofenefs  :  "  Fluente  alvo  venam 
touchant  les  medicine  &  regime  de  "  non  fecabis."  Patin's  letters, 
(ante;  concerning  which,    fee  the  p.  85    torn.  iii. 

article  of  Lawrence  Joubert.  [c]  See  a  letter  to  hini,  prefixed 

[b]  Du  Laurent  grounded  him-     to  Bachpf  s  hopk,"  as  before. 

LORME  (Charles  de)  fon  of  the  preceding^  was 
torn  with  great  natural  endowments,  in  1587,  and  being  alfo 
bred  to  phyfic,  pra6lifed  his  profeffion  with  as  much  reputation 
as  his  father,  and  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  and  counfellor 
to  Lewis  XIIL     He  was  acknowledged,  both  at  court  and  ift 

"■  "         -    ^  ■         ".        th^ 
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the  city  of  Paris,  to  be  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  fineft 
geniufes  in  his  profefTion,  in  1626.  He  had  been  before 
phyfician  to  Gafton,  duke  of  Orleans,  but  did  not  continue 
long  in  tha^  employment.  He  was  likewife  phyfician  at 
Bourbon  fpaw,  where  he  pra6tifed  much  longer. 

He  rivaled  his  father  alfo  in  the  length  of  his  life  ;  and 
moreover,  W'hen  he  was  very  far  advanced  in  years,  had  vi- 
gour enough  to  think  of  marrying  a  third  Vvife  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  he  fpent  fome  years  in  confidering  of  the  matter  [a],  '* 
and  then  made  choice  of  a  very  young  and  very  beautiful 
maiden,  which  was  thought  would  haften  his  death  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  his  marriage-bed  proved  the  grave  of  his 
young  wife  :  fhe  got  a  confumption  by  the  old  man's  fide, 
and  could  never  be  cured  ;  while  her  hufband  prolonged  his 
life,  apparently  in  fome  meafure,  by  this  marriage,  to  the 
age  of  fourfcore  and  eleven.  Some  time  before  his  death, 
he  refided  in  the  marflial  de  Crequi's  houfe,  where  he  died 
in  1678,  as  famous  as  he  was  old. 

He  always  did  that  which  has  pafled  for  a  proverb  with 
regard  to  phyficians,  and  which  never  fails  of  being  objected 
to  them,  "  Phyfician  cure  thyfelf."  He  gave  vogue  to  a 
ptifan  called  "  bouillon-rouge,"  i.  e.  "  red  broth,"  which 
proved  beneficial  to  thoufands  of  peopig,.  He  fpent  vaft  Mercure 
fums  in  making  experiments,  which  are  a  proof  of  the  plea- ^^'^"^^"^ 
fure  he  took  not  to  be  ignorant  of  any  particyul^  is»  his  pro-  J"  ^  '  ^  * 
feflion  :  yet  he  had  a  kind  of  myftical  polypharmacy,  and 
zealoufly  maintained  the  fpecific  virtue  of  antimon*.  He 
had  a  tafte  for  polite  literature.  He  was  a  charming  man 
in  converfation,  having  treafured  up  a  vaft-  deal  of  ufe-  9 
ful  knowledge,  which  he  communicated  wonderfully  well ; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  was  extremely  referved  when  defired 
to  give  his  opinion,  of  the  merit  of  the  feveral  literati  who. 
lived  in  France  within  a  century  before.  On  thefe  occa- 
fions  he  happily  employed  his  judgm.ent  and  afFe6lion,  in- 
furing  no  one,  nor  detracSting  from  his,  due  praife  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  always  fet  their  charad^ers,  as  we  do  pictures, 
in  the  beft  and  moft  favourable  light  and  point  of  view.  He 
had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  good  underftanding,  which 
continued  clear  and  unclouded  to  the  laft.     He  was  fo  live- 

[a]  Patin  mentions  this  defign,  whereupon  the  letter-writer  wag- 
in  a  letter  diited  18  June,  1666  j  giflily  wifhes  the  marriage  may  be 
and  again  in  another  letter  of  Ja-  for  the  good  of  his  foul,  and  the 
nuary  14,  1670.  At  the  firft  date  warmth  of  his  feet.  Patin's  let- 
our  author  was  feventy-nine,  and  ters,  tow.  iii.  p-  207  &  490. 
in  the  latter  eighty-three  years  old  : 

B4  Jy» 
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ly,  that  there  were  fliewn  fome  very  good  verfes  made  by 
him  not  above  a  fortnight  before  hi§  death  [b].     Upon  the 
whole,  take  him  altogether,  he  was  a  great  man,  who  was 
Bayysdif^.  vaftly  indebted  to  God  and  nature  for  his  perfections. 

[3]  We  have  a  letter  and  a  fon-     of  an  acroftic,  prefixed  to  Bachot's 
net  of  his  compofmg,  in  the  form     book  laft  mentioned. 

pia.  Porta-      LORRAIN    (Robert    le)    an   eminent    fculptor, 
f'^r  y(7^s  born  at  Paris,  in  November  1666.    From  his  infancy  he 

made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  the  art  of  defigning,  that,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  the  celebrated  Girardon  intruded  him  with 
the  care  of  teaching  his  children,  and  of  correcting  his  dif- 
ciples.  He  committed  to  him  alfo,  in  conjunction  with 
NoulifTon,  the  execution  of  the  famous  tomb  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  with  his  own  tomb  at  St. 
Landres,  in  Paris.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  finifhed 
fev»eral  pieces  at  Marfeilles,  which  had  been  left  imperfeCt 
by  the  death  of  M.  Puget.  He  had  a  ftriCl  friendfliip  with 
Dcpreaux,  De  Piles,  and  Tournefort,  and  was  received  in- 
to the  acaderny  of  fculpture,  OClober  19,  1701,  when  he 
compofed  his  Galatea  for  his  Chef  d'oeuvre,  a  work  univer- 
fally  erteemed.  Lorrain  afterwards  made  a  Bacchus  for  the 
gardens  at  Verfailks,  a  fawn  for  thofe  at  Marli,  and  fevera| 
bronz^es,  arpiong  others  an  Andromeda,  in  a  grand  gout, 
^c.  T-He  ^ademy  eleCted  him  profefTor,  May  29,  17175 
l^nd  h^^  died  their  governor,  June  i,  1743,  aged  feyenty- 
ieven  years. 

His  pieces  in  the  epifcopal  palace  of  Sayerne,  which  are 
•  ^11  of  his  compofition,  are  much  admired.  He  was  a 
learned  defigner,  with  a  great  deal  of  genius,  and  fucceeded 
in  his  heads,  efpecially  thofe  of  young  nymphs,  of  fo  much 
^ruth,  and  a  delicacy  fo  admirable,  that  his  chifTel  fecmed 
to  be  directed  by  Gorregio  or  Parmefan.  In  fhort,  if  he 
had  been  more  of  a  courtier,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  op- 
portunities, he  would  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  the 
greatcft  mailers. 

LOTEN  (John)  a  good  painter  of  the  EngHfh  fchool^ 
though  a  native  of  Holland,  fmce  he  lived  and  painted  many 
years  in  England.  He  had  an  uncommon  genius  in  land- 
ichape  painting,  in  a  manner  very  fylvan,  like  the  glades  and 
Tidings  of  the  parks  in  that  country.  He  is  for  the  moft 
part  very  cold  in  his  colouring,  which  is  mixed  with  an  un- 
pleafant  darknefs  ;  however,  he  underftood  well  the  difpofi- 
^ion  of  lights  and  fhadows.     He  delighted  particularly  in 
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oaken  trees,  which  he  almoft  every  where  introduces  into 
his  pi6lures.     His  landfchapes  are  generally  very  large.     He 
did  many  ftorms  at  land,  accompanied  with  fhowers  of  raiij, 
tearing  up  trees,  dafhings  of  water,  and  water-falls,  cattle 
running  to  fhelter,  and  the  like,  to  which  he  had  ^  particu- 
lar genius,  and  excelled  in  them.     Thefe  pieces  were  ad- 
mirably good.     He  painted  alfo  many  views  of  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland,    where   he    lived   feyeral   years.      His    works  EfTay  t9- 
abound  in  England,  fo  that  the  juftnefs  of  this  character  ]!^'''!V'* 
may  be  eafily  determined.     He  died  in  London  about  the  f^JIJ^ 
year  1681. 

LOYOLA  (Ignatius  of)  the  founder  of  the  jefults, 
was  born  of  a  confiderable  family  in  1491,  at  the  caftle  of 
Loyola,  in  the  province  of  Guipufcoa  in  Spain.  He  wasi 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  ;  and  a? 
foon  as  he  was  of  age,  took  upon  him  the  profeiTion  of  a 
foldier.  He  was  aidiiSled  to  all  the  excefles,  too  common 
to  that  ftate  ;  neverthelefs  he  behaved  like  a  good  ofHcer, 
and  fought  for  occafions  to  fignalize  himfelf.  He  difcovered 
great  marks  of  valour  at  Pampeluna,  when  it  was  befieged 
by  the  French  jn  1521  ;  and  was  even  wounded  with  a  can- 
pon-ball,  which  broke  his  right  leg.  Wiiilc  this  wound 
was  healing,  he  formed  a  refojution  of  bidding  adieu  to  all 
terreftrial  vanities,  of  travelling  to  Jerufalem,  and  dedicating 
himfelf  to  God.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  converted  by  read- 
ing the  legends  of  faints,  as  Don  Qiiixote  began  his  er- 
rantry by  reading  the  old  romances ;  though  fome  have  won- 
dered how  he  did  to  read  them,  for  Mj^ffeius  defcribes  him  ^  y^^*  H' 
as  one,  who  had  hardly  ever  learnt  his  letters.  He  was  as  "*^'' 
piuch  moved  with  the  ftories  of  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Francis, 
as  ever  Don  Quixote  was  with  the  adventures  of  former 
knights  ;  infomuch,  that  before  he  took  up  a  firm  refolution 
of  religious  errantry,  he  would  figure  to  himfelf  the  difficult 
enterprifes  of  thofe  two  illuftrious  heroes. 

The  inftant  he  was  cured,  he  fet  out  for  the  holy  Lady 
of  Montferrat  -,  and  being  arrived  there,  he  hung  up  his 
arms  over  the  altar  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  and  devoted  him- 
felf to  her  fervice  in  the  night. of  the  24th  of  March,  1522 1 
for  he  imitated  the  laws  of  ancient  chivalry  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible,  when  he  inlifted  himfelf  under  the  ftandard  of  his  fpi- 
ritual  warfare.  In  the  way  thither,  he  had  a  difpute  with 
a  Moor,  who  allowed  the  virginity  of  the  blefled  Mary  till 
the  time  of  her  delivery,  but  no  longer :  upon  which  Loyola, 
cpnfidering  wl^ofe  knight  he  v/^  about  to  be,  began  to  be  fo 

enraged. 
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enraged,  that  the  confequences  might  have  been  fatal,  if  the 
Moor  had  not  retired.  Having  watched  all  night  at  Mont- 
ferrat,  fometimes  (landing,  fometimes  kneeling,  and  devot- 
ing himfelf  with  all  his  might  to  the  blefi'ed  Virgin,  he  fet  out 
before  day-break,  put  on  a  pilgrim's  habit,  and  travelled  to 
Manrefa.  Here?  he  took  his  lodging  among  the  poor  of  the 
town  hofpital,  and  pratStifed  mortifications  of  every  kind  for 
above  a  year.  He  let  his  hair  and  nails  grow,  begged  from 
door  to  door,  yet  fafted  fix  days  in  the  week  ;  whipped  him- 
felf thrice  a  day,  was  feven  hours  every  day  in  vocal  prayer, 
lay  bare  upon  the  ground,  and  all  to  prepare  himfelf  for  his 
adventures  to  Jerufal#m.  It  was  here  alfo,  that  he  wrote 
his  book  of  Spirituafexercifes,  in  Spanifti  ;  a  Latin  tranfla- 
tion  of  which,  by  Andrew  Frufius,  he  publifhed  at  Rome  in 
1548,  when  it  was  favoured  with  the  approbation  of  pope 
Paul  IIL  Should  any  one  wonder,  how  the  illiterate  Loyola, 
who  could  hardly  read,  fliould  yet  be  able  to  write  a  book 
of  any  kind,  they  may  take,  if  they  pleafe,  the  folution  of 
this  affair  from  father  Alegambe,  who,  in  the  firll  page  of 
his  Bibliotheca  focietatis  Jefu,  delivers  hiinfelf  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "  Lewis  de  Ponte,  a  perfon  of  undoubted 
*'  credit,  relates,  how  faithful  tradition  had  handed  it  down 
*'  to  father  Lai nez^  general  of  thejefuits,  that  thefe  exer- 
*'  cifes  were  revealed  to  our  holy  father  (Ignatius  of  Loyola), 
"  by  God  li^'mfelf  i  and  that  Gabriel  the  archangel,  had  de- 
*'  ciared  to  a  certain  perfon,  in  the  name  of  the  blefTeJ  Vir- 
*'  gin,  how  fhe  had  been  their  patronefs,  their  founder,  and 
"  helper  J  had  prompted  Loyola  to  begin  this  work,  and 
"  had  dictated  to  him  what  he  fhould  write."  If  this  ac- 
count fhould  favour  too  much  of  the  miraculous  for  a  pro- 
teflant  reader,  he  need  only  fuppofe,  that  Loyola  ftole  the 
fubftance  of  his  book,  or  was  affifted  in  conipofmg  it  by 
fome  other  perfon. 

Having  embarked  on  board  a  (liip  at  Barcelona,  in  order 
to  go  to  Jerufalera,  he  arrived  at  Cajeta  in  five  days,  and 
would  not  proceed  in  his  enterprife,  till  he  had  received  the 
pope's  benediction.  Accordingly  he  came  to  Rome  on  Palm- 
funday,  1523  ;  from  whence,  after  paying  his  refpefts  to 
Hadrian  VI.  he  went  to  Venice.  He  embarked  there  the 
14th  of  July,  1523,  arrived  at  Joppa  the  laft  of  Auguft,  and 
at  Jerufalem  the  4th  of  September.  Having  gratified  in  that 
country  his  devout  curiofity,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where 
he  embarked  for  Genoa ;  and  from  thence  came  to  Barcelona, 
where  he  flopped,  as  at  the  moft  convenient  place,  with 
refpe6l  to  the  defign  he  had  of  ftudying  the  Latin  tongue. 
.  The 
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The  miraculous  iadventures,  the  extatic  vifioris,  which  he 
had  during  this  voyage,  were  innumerable ;  and  it  would  be 
endlefs  to  tranfcribe,  from  his  hiftorians,  on  thefe  occafions. 
Bjfhop  Stillingfieet  has  drawn  a  good  proof  from  them,  that  of  the  ido- 
the  inftitution  of    the  jefuits,  as   well  as  other  monks,  is  tatry    prac- 
founded  originally  in  fanaticifm.     He  began  to  learn  the  ru-  ^'^'^'^  J^  ^^* 
diments  of  grammar  in   1524  ;  and  foon  came  to  read  the  ^^^^    "„ 
J^nchiridion  militis  chriftiani,  of  Erafmus ;  a  book,  in  which  the  5th  vo- 
a  purity  of  ftile  is  joined  with  the  moft  fage  rules  of  chriftian  ^^"^^  ^^  ^ 
morality.     But  this  did  not  fuit  with  Loyola,  and,  there-  ^°*  ''' 
fore,  he  laid  it  afide,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,     It  was  like  fo  mu<jh  ice,  which  abatedj^ibadcnei- 
the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  cooled  the  ffi-e  of  divine  love  in  "*  ^^  ^'^ 
him ;  for  which  reafon  he  took  an  averlion  to  it,  andcwould  ots'^^Lib!^ 
never  read  the  writings  of  Erafmus,  nojj;  even  fuffer  his  dff-  c  13. 
ciples  to  read  them. 

Loyola  was  thought  in  two  years  to  have  made  a  progrefs 
fufficient  for  his  being  admitted  to  the  le6i:ures  of  philofo- 
phy;  upon  which  he  went  to  Alcara  de  Henares  in  1526. 
His  mendicant  life,  his  apparatus,  and  that  of  four  compa- 
nions, who  had  already  efpoufed  his  fortune,  together  with 
the  inftrucftions  he  gave  to  thofe  who  flocked  about  him, 
brought  him  at  length  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifi- 
tion.  Enquiries  were  made  concerning  his  life  and  doc^ 
trines ;  and  it  being  obferved,  that  a  widow  with 'her  daugh- 
ter had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  on  foot,  as  beggars,  under 
his  direction,  he  was  ftrongly  inveighed  againft,  and  thrown  •*■ 

into  prifon.  He  obtained  his  releafe,  upon  promifmg  not 
to  vent  his  opinions  for  four  years  ;  but  this  reftraint  not 
fuiting  at  all  with  his  defign,  he  determined  not  to  comply 
with  it;  and,  therefore,  going  to  Salamanca,  he  continued 
to  difcourfe  on  religious  matters,  as  before.  He  was  thrown 
again  into  prifon,  and  was  not  difch-irged,  till  he  had  made 
the  fame  promifcs,  as  at  Alcala  de  Henares.  Then  he  re- 
folved  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  February  1528, 
with  a  firm  refolution  to  purfue  his  ifudies  vigorously  -,  but 
the  wretched  circumftances  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he  be- 
ing forced  to  beg  about  the  ftreets,  and  to  retire  to  St.  James's 
bofpital,  were  prodigious  obPfacles  to  his  defign  ;  not  to 
mention,  that  he  was  then  impeached  before  the  inquifition. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties,  he  went  through  a  courfe 
of  philofophy  and  divinity,  and  won  over  a  certain  number 
of  companions,  who  bound  themfelves  by  a  vow  to  lead  a 
new  way  of  life.  They  did  this  in  the  church  of  Mont- 
fnartre,  the  15th  of  Auguft  J 534  5  and  renewed  their  yow 

twice 
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twice  in  the  fame  place,  and  on  the  fame  day,  with  the  like 
ceremonies.  At  firft  they  were  but  feyen  in  number,  in- 
cluding Loyola  ;  but  were  at  laft  increafed  to  ten.  They 
agreed,  that  Loyola  fhould  return  to  Spain  to  fettle  fome 
affairs,  that  afterwards  he  fhould  proceed  to  Venice,  and 
that  they  fhould  all  fet  out  from  Paris,  the  25th  of  January 
1537,  to  meet  him. 

He  went  into  Spain  in  1535,  preached  repentance  there, 
and  drew  together  a  prodigious  crowd  of  auditors.  He  ex- 
claimed, among  other  things,  againft  the  fornication  of 
priefts,  which  was  almoft  grown  to  be  no  fcandal  at  that 
time.  After  tranfacSfcing  the  affairs,  which  his  affociates  had 
recommended  to  his  care,  he  went  by  fea  to  Genoa ;  and 
travellid  from  thence  to  Venice,  where  they  met  him  the 
8th  of  January  1537.  This  was  fomewhat  fooner  than  the 
time  agreed  on ;  neyerthelefs,  he  was  there  before  them,  and 
had  employed  hfs  time  in  winning  over  fouls  :  and,  what 
was  of  much  greater  confequcnce  to  the  forv/arding  his  grand 
fcheme,  he  had  got  acquainted  with  John  Peter  Caraffa,  who 
was  afterwards  p6pe,  by  the  name  of  Paul  IIL  As  they  had 
bound  themfelves  by  a  vow  to  travel  to  Jerufalem,  they  pre- 
pared for  that  expedition  ;  but  were  firft  determined  to  pay 
their  ^efpe<9:s  to  the  pope,  ajid  obtain  his  benedidion  and 
Jeave.  Accordingly  they  went  to  Rome,  and  were  grati- 
fied in  tl^ejr  defires.  Being  returned  to  Venice,  in  order  to 
embark,  they  found  no  opportunity;  the  war  with  the 
grand  feignor  having  put  an  entire  ftop  to  the  peregrination 
of  pilgrims  by  fea.  They  refolvcd  however  not  to  be  idle, 
and  therefore  difperfed  themfelves  up  and  down  the  towns 
in  the  Venetian  territories.  It  was  refolved  at  length,  that 
Loyola  and  two  others,  Faber  and  Laynez,  fhould  go  to 
Rome,  and  reprefent  to  the  pope  the  intentions  of  the  whole 
company ;  and  that  the  reft,  in  the  mean  time,  fhould  be 
diftributed  into  the  moft  famous  univerfities  of  Italy,  to  plant 
and  infinuate  piety  among  the  young  fludents,  and  to  in- 
creafe  their  own  number  with  fuch,  as  God  fhould  call  in 
to  them.  But  before  they  feparated,  they  eftablifhed  a  way 
of  life,  which  they  were  all  to  conform  to ;  and  bound 
themfelves  to  obferve  thefe  following  rules  :  *'  Firft,  That 
f  they  fhould  lodge  in  hofpitals,  and  live  only  upon  alms. 
f  Secondly,  That  they  fhould  be  fuperiors  by  turns,  each 
'**  in  his  week,  left  their  fervour  fhould  carry  them  too  far, 
f'  if  they  did  not  prefcribe  limits  to  one  another  for  their 
**  penances  and  labour.  Thirdly,  That  they  fhould  preach 
^1  in  all  public  places,  and  every  other  place  where  they 

^'  could 
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**  couM  be  permitted  to  do  it ;  fhould  fet  forth  in  their  fer- 

♦*  mens,  the  beauty  and  rewards  of  virtue,  with  the  defor- 

**  mity  and  puniftiments  of  fin,  and  this  in  a  plain,  evan- 

«'  gelical  manner,  without  the  vain  ornaments  of  eloquence. 

*'  Fourthly,  That  they  fhould  teach  children  the  chriftian 

*'  doiSlrine,    and    the  principles   of   good   manners  :    and, 

"  Fifthly,  That  they  fhould  take  no  money  for  executing  Bouhoure, 

"  their  fundions  ;  but  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  no-  *'*  *{!^8"'* 

«  thing  elfe."    They  all  confented  to  thefe  articles  ;  but  as  ''^'     '  '"* 

they  were  often  afked,  who  they  were,  and  what  was  their 

inflitute,  Ignatius  declared  to  them  in  precife  terms  what 

they  were  to  anfwer  :  he  told  them,  ftiat  being  united  to 

fight  againft  herefies  and  vices,  under  the  ftandard  of  Jefus 

Chrift,  the  only  name  which  anfwered  their  defign  was, 

*'  The  Society  of  Jefus." 

Ignatius,  Faber,  and  Laynez,  came  to  Rome  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1537,  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  arrival  had  audience 
of  his  holinefs,  Paul  III.  They  offered  him  their  fervice> 
and  Loyola  undertook,  under  his  apoflolical  authority,  the 
reformation  of  manners,  by  means  of  his  Spiritual  exercifes, 
and  of  chriflian  inflrudions.  Being  difmifTed  for  the  pre- 
fent,  but  not  without  encouragement,  Loyola  propofed  foon 
after  to  his  companions  the  founding  a  new  order ;  and  aftet; 
conferring  with  Faber  and  Laynez  about  it,  fent  for  the  refl 
of  his  companions,  who  were  difperfed  through  Italy*  The 
general  fcheme  being  agreed  on,  he  next  conferred  with  his 
companions  about  his  inftitute  ;  and  at  feveral  afTemblies  it 
was  refolved,  that  to  the  vows  of  poverty  and  chaflity^ 
which  they  had  already  taken,  they  fhould  add  that  of  obe-« 
dience  ;  that  they  fhould  ele6t  a  fuperior  general,  whom 
they  mufl  all  obey  as  God  himfelf ;  that  this  fuperior  fhould 
be  perpetual,  and  his  authority  abfolute  ;  that  wherefoever 
they  fhould  be  fent,  they  fhould  inftantly  and  chearfully  go, 
even  without  any  viaticum,  and  living  upon  alms,  if  it  fhould 
be  fo  required;  that  the  profefled  of  their  fociety  fhould 
pofTefs  nothing,  either  in  particular  or  in  common ;  but  that 
in  the  univerfities  they  might  have  colleges  with  revenues 
and  rents,  for  the  fubiiftence  of  the  fludents.  A  perfecu- 
tion  in  the  mean  time  was  raifed  againft  Loyola  at  Rome, 
who  however  went  on  with  his  great  woric,  in  fpite  of  all 
oppofition.  Some  of  his  companions  were  employed  upon 
great  occafions  by  the  pope ;  and  two  of  them,  Simoi^ 
Rodriguez,  and  Francis  Xaverius,  were  fent  to  the  Indies, 
with  no  Jefs  than  the  title  of  "  ApolUes  of  the  new  world." 

Loyolat 
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Loyola  had  already  prcfented  the  pope  with  the  plan  of 
his  new  fociety,  and  he  now  continued  his  applications  with 
more  warmth  than  ever, 'to  have  it  approved  by  the  holy 
Tec.  Accordingly  pope  Paul  III.  confirmed  it  in  1540,  on 
condition,  that  their  number  fhould  never  exceed  three- 
fcore  ;  and  in  154.3,  without  any  reftridions.  Loyola  was 
created  general  of  this  new  order  in  1541,  and  made  Rome 
his  head-quarters,  while  his  companions  difperfed  themfelvc^ 
ove«  the  whole  earth.  He  employed  himfelf  in  feveral  oc- 
cupations, as  the  converfion  of  the  Jews,  the  reforming 
lcw4  .women,  the  affifting  orphans.  Rome  was  at  that  time 
full  of  Jews,  who  wftre,  many  of  them,  ready  to  come  over 
to  chrilHanity,  but  for  fear  of  poverty;  upon  which  pope 
Paul  HI.  at  Loyola's  requeft,  enabled,  that  they  fhould 
preferve  all  their  pofieffions ;  and  that  if  any  of  them,  who 
might  be  well  born,  fliould  turn  chriftians,  contrary  to  their 
parents  confent,'  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  family  fhould 
devolve  to  them.  Julius  III.  and  Paul  IV.  added  a  new  or-^ 
dinance,  namely,  that  all  the  fynagogues  in  Italy  fhould  be 
taxed  every  year  It  a  certain  fum,  to  be  applied  to  the  main- 
tain^ce  of  his  profelytes.  Proftitutes  alfo,  and  lewd  wo- 
#  men,  then  abounded  in  Rome  ;  and  thefe  were  another  great 
obje6l  of  Loyola^s  zeal  and  care.  There  was,  indeed,  at 
that  time,  »  convent  of  Magdalenifts,  into  which  fuch  dif- 
fol\ite  wojp^n,  as  were  defirous  of  leaving  their  infamous 
courfe  of  life,  were  admitted,  provided  they  would  oblige 
themfelves  to  lead  a  conventual  life  for  the  relt  of  their  day^y 
alRl  take  all  the  vows  of  their  order.  But  Loyola,  thinking 
this  condition,  and  fome  others  too  fevere,  founded  a  new 
community  of  this  kind  of  penitents,  where  maids  and  mar- 
4  ried  women  might  be  indifferently  admitted.     It  was  called,- 

The  comm.unity  of  the  grace  of  the  bleffed  Virgin.  He 
caufed  apartments  to  be  built  in  St.  Martha's  church ; 
and  he  frequently  conduced  them  thither  himfelf.  He  was 
fometimes  told,  that  he  loft  his  time,  for  that  fuch  women 
were  never  heartily  converted  ;  to  which  he  replied  :  "  If  I 
*'  did  hinder  them  but  one  night  from  offending  God,  I 
*'  fhould  think  my  time  and  labour  well  employed." 

Calumny  levelled  all  her  artillery  at  him  from  every  quar- 
ter; not\yithftanding  which,  he  employed  his  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  heighten  the  glory  of  his  order,  and  fttcle  it  on 
a  firm  foundation.  Some  women  would  have  fubmitted  to 
his  difcipline ;  but  the  great  trouble,  which  the  i'piricual  di- 
rection of  three  of  that  fex  had  given  him,  obliged  him  to 
fre^  his  fociety  for  ever  from  the  perplexing  tafk.     Having 

got 
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got  his  order  confirmed  by  pope  Julius  III.  in  1550,  he 
would  have  refigned  his  employment  of  general;  but  the 
jefuits  not  permitting  him,  he  continued  in  it  till  his  death, 
which  happened  upon  the  laft  day  of  July  1556.  He  was  ' 
fixty-five  years  old.  He  died  thirty- five  years  ^'ter  his  con- 
verfion,  and  fixteen  after  liis  fociety  was  founded.  He 
could  not  be  faid  to  die  immaturely,  with  regard  to  hia  glory; 
for  he  lived  to  fee  his  followers  fpread  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  giving  lav/s,  under  him,  to  almoft  alt  na- 
tions. He  was  of  a  middle  flature,  rather  low  than  tall ;  of 
a  brown  complexion,  bald-headed,  his  eyes  deep  f^t^i  and 
full  of  fire,  his  forehead  large,  and  hfs  nofe  aquiline.  He 
halted  a  little,  by  reafon  of  the  wound  he  received  at  the 
fiege  of  Pampeluna;  but  he  managed  himfelf  fo  well  in  walk- 
ing, that  it  was  hardly  perceived.  It  was  not  pretended  at 
firft,  that  Loyola  wrought  any  miracles  ;  but  when  his  ca- 
nonization began  to  be  talked  of,  his  miracles  became  in- 
numerable, and  were  confirmed  by  all  forts  of  witnefTes. 
Pope  Paul  V.  beatified  him  in  1609  ;  Gregory  XV.  inferted 
him  in  the  catalogue  of  faints  in  1622  ITlnnocent  X.  and 
Clement  IX.  increafed  the  honours  that  were  paid  him, 

But  whatever  honours  might  be  paid  to  Loyola,  nothing  - 
can  he  more  furprifing  in  his  hiftory,  thah  the  prodigious- 
power  which  his  order  acquired  in  fo  fev/  years  in  the  old 
worM,  as  well  as  in  America.  It  is  furprifing,  jiow  much 
this  order  multiplied  in  a  fhprt  time,  after  it  was  once  efta- 
blifiied.  In  1543,  the  jefuits  were  but  eighty  in  all ;  in 
1545,  they  had  but  ten  houfes  j  in  1549,  they  had  t#o 
provinces,  one  in  Spain,  another  in  Portugal,  and  twenty- 
two  houfcs.  In  1556,  when  Loyola  died,  they  had  twelve  '• 
great  provinces ;  in  1608,  Ribadeneira  reckons  twenty-nine  « 
provinces,  two  vice-provinces,  tv«'enty-one  profeiTed  houfes, 
293  colleges,  thirty-three  houfes  of  probation,  ninety-three 
other  refidences,  and  10,581  jefuits.  And  in  the  lail  cata- 
logue, which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1679,  they  reckon 
thirty-five  provinces,  two  vice-provinces,  thirty- three  pro- 
fefi'ed  houfes,  578  colleges,  forty- eight  houfes  of  probation, 
eighty-eight  feminaries,  160  refidences,  106  miilions,  and 
in  all  17,655  jefuits,  of  whom  7870  were  priefts.  What 
contributed  chiefly  to  the  prodigious  increafe  of  this  order, 
in  fo  jfhort  a  time,  was  the  great  encouragement  they  re- 
ceived from  the  popes,  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  They  received  this  encouragement  for  the 
ufe  it  was  fuppofed  they  might  be  of  to  both  thefe  powers. 
Various  feds  of  religion  were  at  that  time  infulting  popery ; 
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in  Germany  efpecially,  where  Lutheranifm  was  prevaillngj 
mightily.  The  jefuits  were  thought  a  proper  order  to  op- 
poS  thefe  infults  and  incurfions  ;  and  fo  far  might  be  ufeful 
to  the  pope.  The  Spaniard  found  his  account  in  fending 
them  to  the  Indies,  where,  by  planting  chriftianity,  and  in- 
culcating good  manners,  they  might  reduce  barbarous  na- 
tions into  a  more  civilized  form,  and,  by  that  means,  make 
them  better  fubje6ts.  The  jefuits  were  very  likely  perfons 
to  fucceed  in  thefe  employments,  whether  we  confider  their 
manners,  difcipline,  or  policy.  They  carried  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  holinefs,  and  obferved  a  regularity  of  condud:, 
in  their  lives  and  converfations,  which  gave  them  great  in- 
fluence over  the  people  ;  who,  on  this  account,  and  efpecially^ 
as  they  took  upon  them  the  education  of  youth,  without  pay 
or  reward,  conceived  the  higheft  opinion  of,  and  reverence 
for  them.     Their  policy  too,  within  themfelveS,  was  wifely 

#  contrived,  and  firmly  eftabliftied.  They  admitted  none  into 
their  focicty,  that  were  not  perfecSlly  qualified  in  every  re- 
fpecSl.  Their  difcipline  was  rigid,  their  government  abfo- 
lute,  their  obedience  mofl  fubmiflive  and  implicit. 
•V  They  met  however,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  ftrongeft 
oppofition  in  feveral  countries ;  in  Spain,  in  France  parti- 
cularly. No  fociety  ever  had  fo  many  enemies,  as  the  je- 
fuits have  had  j  the  very  books,  which  have  been  writteri 
againft  them,  would  form  a  confiderable  library.  Nor  has 
this  opoofition  been  without  the  jufleft  foundation.  How 
ferviceiffile  foever  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  to  which  they  have 
al\yays  been  moil  devoutly  attached,  they  have  been  very 
pernicious   in   other  countries ;    and  by  that  means  have 

0  brought  an  odium  upon  their  fociety^  which  nothing  will 
ever  be  able  to  remove.  They  have  induflrioufly  propagated 
dodlrines,  which  have  expofed  fovereign  princes  to  {laugh- 
ter, and  ftates  to  revolutions  j  witnefs  the  murder  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  the  gun-powder  plot  in  England,  Sec.  &c. 
They  have  corrupted  morality,  by  mental  referves,  and  lo- 
gical diflin6tions,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  according  to  them^ 
the  vileil  and  moft  profligate  wretches  in  the  world,  may  do 
jufl  what  they  pleafe^  yet  not  offend  againft  its  rules ;  and 
for  this  they  have  often  been  thoroughly  expofed  ;  more  efpe- 
cially in  the  Provincial  letters,  of  mr.  Pafcal,  Their  powef 
has  been  upon  the  decline  for  fome  time ;  and  the  late  at- 
tempt upon  the  king  of  Portugal's  life,  in  which  they  were 
not  Goncerned  a  little,  gave  almoft  a  fatal  blow  to  it. 
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LtJBIENIETSKI  (Stanislaus)  in  Latin  Lubienie- 
ciu=?,  a  gentleman  of  Poland,  a  celebrated  Socinian  minifter, 
was  defcended  from  a  very  noble  family,  related  to  the  houfe 
of  Sobiefki,  and  was  born  at  Racowin  that  kingdom,  in  1623, 
where  his  father  was  minifter  j  who  bred  him  up  with  great 
care  under  his  own  eye,  and  even  while  h^  was  a  fchool-boy 
brought  him  into  the  diet  of  Poland,  in  order  to  iatroduce 
him  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  grandees,  and  inftrudl  him 
in  every  thing  that  was  fuitable  to  his  birth.  He  fent  him 
afterwards  to  Thorn  in  Saxony,  in  1644,  where,  young  as 
he  was,  he  joined  the  two  Socinian  deputieSj  at  the  con« 
ference  then  held  in  that  city,  for  the  reunion  of  different 
religions  among  the  reformed.  He  continued  here,  and 
drew  up  a  diary  of  the  conference;  and  then  attended  the 
young  count  of  Niemirycz  in  his  travels,  as  governor. 
This  employ  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  Holland  <gi 
and  France,  where  he  acquired  the  efleem  of  feveral  learned 
men,  with  whom  he  conferred  on  fubjedts  of  religion^  with- 
out difguinng  his  own^  or  mifling  the  leafl  opportunity  to 
defend  it.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1648  [a J,  he|J. 
returned  to  Poland. 

In  1652,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  zealous  Socinian j 
and  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  John  Ciachovius,  minifler 
of  Siedliiki  j  and,  giving  daily  frefh  proofs  of  his  learning 
and  prudence,  the  fynod  of  Czarcow  admitted  him  into  the 
i!niniftry,  and  made  him  paftor  of  that  church  :  but,  tjin  the 
Swedifli  invafion  in  1655,  he  retired  to  Cracow  with  his 
family,  in  the  fpring  of  the  following  yearj  where  he  eijl- 
ployed  his  time  in  fafting,  prayer,  and  preaching ;  fometimes  ^ 
in  Latin,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Hungarian  unitarians,  who  were  ^ 
come  thither  with  prince  Ragotfki.  At  the  fame  time  he 
infmuated  himfclf  fo  much  into  the  king  of  Sweden's  favour^ 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  his  majefly's  table  j  and 

[a]  His  name  was  Chriftopher,  minider,    and  performed  them  in 

as  was  alfo  that  of  his  father,  who  feveral  places,  at  his  own  expence. 

died  in  1633,  at  the  ac^e  of  ieventy-  He  died  in  1623,  aged  feventy-two. 

five.     His  iire,   Andrew  Lubien-  He  had  two  brothers,  who  followed 

ictfki,  made  a  great  figure  at  court  j  his  cxaniple,  Stanifiaus,  who  died 

when  falling  into  the  opinion  of  in  1633,  at  the  age  of  fevcntj^-five, 

Socinus,  he  refolved  to  make  a  fa-  and  Chriftopher,  ^h.o  died  at  Ra» 

crifice  of  all  his  hopes  of  filture  cov/',    in   1624^    leaving  his   fon, 

preferment,    in  order  to  make  an  Chriltopher,   our  author's   father, 

open  profelfion  of  that  feft.     He  who  was  a  minifter  of  the  Socinians 

even  engaged  fo  deeply,  that,  after  at   Racow   and    Lublin.     Biblio* 

he  had  bore  the  office  of  a  deacon,  theca  antitrinit.  p.  89,  &  feq. 
he  entered  upon  the  fun^ions  of  a 

Vol,  VIII,  C  the 
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the  city  coming  again  under  the  dominion  of  Poland  irt 
1657,  he  followed  the  Swedifh  garifon,  v/ith  two  other 
Socinians,  in  order  to  petition  that  prince,  that  the  unita- 
rians,, who  had  put  themlelves  under  his  protection,  might 
be  comprehended  in  tlie  general  aranefty,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Poland.  He  arrived  at  Wolgaft,  in  0£lober  this 
year,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Swedifli  monarch,  who 
admitted, him,  as  before,  to  his  table»  He  alfo  converfed 
intimately  upon  his  religion  with  fome  Swedifh  lords,  which 
gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  divijics,  who  endea-voured  in 
vain  to  hinder  it.  But  when  the  peace  was  concluded  at 
Oliva,  he  had  the  mojtification  to  fee  the  unitariarns  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  general  amnelly  granted  to  all  other  dif- 
fenters  from  popery. 

tJnder  this  difappointment  of  returning  into  Poland,  he 
embarked   for  Copenhagen,    in   order  to  feek.  a  fettlement 
there  for  his  exiled  brethren.     He  arrived  in  that  city  in  No- 
vember 1 66c,  and  made  himfelf  very  acceptable  to  the  Da- 
nilhi   nobility.     He  had  an   extenfive  epiftolary  correfpon- 
dence,  which  furnifhed  him  with  many  particulars  from  fo- 
reign countries.     With  this  news  he  entertained  the  nobi- 
lity; and,  when  it  was  read  to  the  king:  [b],  he  was  fo  de- 
lighted wath  it,  that  he  created  a  new  pkce  for  him,  where- 
by he  was  made  fecretary  for  trani'cribing  thefe  news-letter* 
for  his  majelly's  ufe,  and  he  w^as  promifed  an  annual  penficn 
forit.     The  king  never  faw  him  at  court,  but  he  called  ta 
Jiim,  to  hear  him  difcourfc  on  religious  fubjedls.     He  en- 
^  gage4  his  confefibr  in  a  controverfy  with  Lubienietfki,  and 
was  prcfLint  at  it  himfelf.     So  much  favour  alarmed  the  Lu- 
,y    tlieran  divines,    who   giving  out  that  the  Polifh   minifter 
fdemed-' to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  convert  of  their- 
princQ  to  Arianifm,  Frederick  found  it  ncceilary  to  tell  him 
privately,  that  all  he  coiM  grant  him  in  behalf  of  the  uni- 
tarians, *was  to  connive  at  their  fettling  at  Altena.     Here- 
upon, he  returned,    iM.i66j,    to   Stetin   in   Pomerania  [c]. 
But  the  peribcLition  followed  him;   fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire    iiom   that    city,    and  go  to   Hamburgh,  whither 
he  fent  his  family  the  next  year  1662.     He  had  now  three 
levcial  conferences  with  qaeen  Chriuina,    upon   points  of 
Sociniarrifm,  in- the  prefencc  of  fome  princes  ;  and  the  king 

[b]  Fr:--d£nck  in.  tired  himfelf  on  that  occafion  to 

{c]  His  wife  and  family  were  in     Eibin^-,   yet  his  wife  and  family 
thk.  town  when  it  was  befieged  by     continued  at  Stetin.     Bibliotheca 


:'a  oy 
the  emperor:  he  war.  there  a  iiule     antitiinit. 
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endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  magiftrates  to  fufFer  him  to  live 
quietly :  but  his  interceilion  did  not  prove  fufficient.  The 
Lutheran  minifters  petitioned  the  magiftrates  (o  often,  and 
fo  earhefliy,  to  baniih  him,  that  he  was  federal  times  com- 
manded to  retire,  in  vain  did  he  reprefent,  that  his  Danifh 
majefty  honoured  him  with  his  protection,  and  that  he  was 
innocent ;  he  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  florin,  and  he 
accordingly  retired  to  the  king  at  Copenhagen,  in  1667. 

His  next  remove  was  to  Frederickfburg,  where  he  obtained 
leave  to  fettle  with  his  baniflied  brethren,  and  a  promife  not 
to  be  diflurbed  in  the  private  exercife  of  their  reh'gion.  H6 
acquainted  the  brethren  with  this  news^  and  fpared  no  pains 
nor  coft,  even  to  the  impairing  of  his  own  eftate,  that  he 
might  fettle  them  there ;  he  alfo  fupported  them  at  his  own 
expence.  But  neither  did  they  enjoy  this  happinefs  long. 
The  duke  of  Holftein-Gottorp,  without  whofe  knowledge 
it  had  been  done,  at  the  perfuafion  of  John  Reinboht,  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  the  Lutheran  fuperintendant,  bani{hed 
them  both  from  that  city,  and  from  all  his  dominions. 

In  this  exigence  he  returned  to  Hamburgh,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  who  imagined  his  enemies  would  now  have 
abated  fomething  of  their  animofity*  They  had  alfo  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  fecretary  to  the  king  ^f  Poland,  in 
hopes  thereby  to  oblige  the  magiffrates  to  let  him  live 
quietly  in  that  city  :  the  king  of  Denmark  likewife  inter- 
ceded again  for  him.  Thus  fupported,  he  kept  his  ground 
a  long  time  againft  the  minifters  ;  but,  at  laft,  the  ijf  gi-  '^ 
ftrates  fent  him  pofitive  orders  to  remove.  This  injunfiion 
was  obtained  by  the  inftigation  of  Edfardhiu^  a  licentiate 
in  divinity,  who  being  joined  by  the  ordinary  rt^iniil^,  1A»- 
bo u red  the  point  with  an  indefatigable  zeal  :  and,  before  he 
could  obey  their  order,  he  had  poifon  given  hiii;  Jk  his 
meat,  of  which  he  died.  May  iS,  1675,  having  famented 
in  verfe  the  fate  6f  his  two  daughters,  who  fell  a  facrifice 
to  the  fame  poifon  tv/o  days  before  [dj.  His  body  was  bu- 
ried at  Altena,  againft  all  the  oppofition  that  the  Lutherah 
miniflcrs  could  make.  He  had  obtained  a  retreat  for  his 
banifhed  brethren  at  Manhcim  in  the  Palatinate,  that  e]e£tof 
being  a  prince  of  latitudinarian  principles  in  matters  of  religion. 

Lubienietflci  v/as  compofmg  his  Hidory  of  the  reformation 
of  Poland,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hindered  him 

[d]  His  wife  alfo,  who  had  eat  put  Into  his  meat  by  his  maid  fer- 

but  very  litrle  of  the  meat,    very  vant,    luborned  for    the   purpofe. 

narrowly  efcaped  death.    Bib.  ant.  J-Iift.  reform.  Polon.  lib.  iii.  cnp. 

iol.  6.     It  is  faid  the  poifon  was  17.  p.  278. 

C  2  from 
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from  compleating  it.  AH  that  was  found  among  his  manii*- 
feripts,  was  printed  in  Holland,  in  1685,  8vo.  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  prefixed,  from  whence  the  materials  of  this 
memoir  are  taken.  He  wrote  fevcral  books,  the  greateft 
part  of  which,  however,  have  not  been  printed  :  the  titles 
of  them  may  be  feen  i«  Bibliotheca  antitrinitariorum,  p.  165, 
the  Bibliotheque  of  the  unitarians.  The  moft  confiderable. 
of  thofe  which  have  been  publifhed,  is  his  Theatrum  comc- 
ticum,  printed  at  Amfterdam,  1667,  folio  [e].  They  who 
had  the  care  of  the  impreffion,  committed  fo  many  rogueries, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to  Holland  on  the 
occafion.  He  had  a  very  great  literary  correfpondence 
throughout  all  Europe  [tj. 

The  Socinians,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  faint,  if  not  a 
martyr,  pretend,  as  is  ufual  in  moll:  religious  feiSts,  that  he 
Was  favoured  with  a  very  remarkable  revelation  during  the 
fiege  of  Stetin.  Two  powerful  reafons,  fay  they,  engaged 
Lubieniet(ki  to  pray  that  God  would  be  pleafed  to  caufe  the 
fiege  to  be  raifcd  :  his  wife  and  children  were  in  the  town, 
and  there  was  a  Swedifh  count,  who  promifed  that  he 
would  turn  Socinian,  in  cafe  Lubienietfki  could  by  his 
prayers  prevent  the  taking  of  it.  This  minifter,  arymated 
by  the  private  mtcHpil  of  his  family,  and  by  the  hopes  of 
gaining  an  iHuftrious  profelyte  to  his  religion,  continued 
three  weeks  failing  and  praying,  after  which  he  went  to 
meet  the  count,  and  aflured  him  that  the  town  would  not 
be  taken.  The  count,  and  the  perfons  about  him,  treated 
this  0  the  efFe£l  of  a  delirium,  and  were  the  more  con- 
firmed in-that  opinion,  as  Lubienietfki  fell  fick  the  moment 
he  left  them?  But  they  were  all  extremely  furprifed,  when, 
at  the  end  of  fix  days,  there  came  news  that  the  fiege  was 
^aifed^;  fmce  it  was  impolTible  that  any  perfon  fhould  have 
acquainted  Lubienietfki  with  that  good  news,  when  he  firft 
told  it.  However,  when  the  count  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form his  promife,  he  anfwered.  That  he  had  applied  to 
God,  in  order  to  know  whether  he  fliould  do  well  to  em- 
brace that  minifler's  religion,  and  that  God  had  confirmed 
him  in  the  Augfburg  confeilion. 

[e]  This  contains,  among  other  comet,    ihews  his  corrdpondence 

things,  the  hiftory  of  comets,  from  v/ith  the  moft  famous  men  in  Eu- 

the  flood  to  1665.  rope  concerning  comets. 

[F]  The  firfV  part  of  his  Theat. 

LUBIN  (Nicholas)  an  Auftin  friar,  and  geographer 
to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Paris,  the:  29th  of  January, 

1624, 
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F624.,  took  the  monk's  habit  early,  pafTcd   through  all  "the 
offices  of  his  order,  became  provincial-general  of  the  province 
of  France,  and  at  lad  afliftant-general  of  the  Auftin  monks, 
of  France  at  Rome.     He  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the 
fubje6l  of  the  benefices  of  France,  and  of  the  abbies  of  Italy^ 
and  acquired  that  exad:  knowledge  therein,  which  enabled 
him  to  compoie,  both  in  France  and^.at  Rome,  The  geo- 
graphical mercury  ;  Notes  upon  the  Roman  martyrology, 
defcribing  the  places  marked  therein  ;    La  Pouillie  of  the 
French  abbies  ;  The  prefent  ftate  of  the  abbies  of  Italy  ; 
Orbis  Auguftiniam,  or  An  account  of  all  the  houfes  of  his 
order,  with  a  great  number  of  maps  and  defigns,  engraved 
by  himfelf.     He  alfo  wrote  notes  upon  Plutarch's  lives  ;  and 
we  have  geographical  tables  of  his,  printed  with  the  French 
tranflation  of  Plutarch  by  the  abbe  Tallemant.     He  alfo  pre- 
pared for  the  prefs  notes  to  archbiiliop  Uflier's  chronology ;  a 
^efcription  of  Lapland,  and  feveral  other  works  ;  efpecially  a 
geography  of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  is 
prefixed  to  Ufher's  annals.     He  likewife  wrote  notes  upon 
Stephanus  de  urbibus.     He  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Au- 
(i'ln  fathers  in  St.  Germain,  at  Paris,  the  1 7th  of  March, 
J 695,  at  the  age  of  feventy-two  years. 

.  LUB  IN  (Eilhard)  one  of  the  moj:  learned  proteftants 
of  his  time,    v/as  born  at  Weriier{l:ect7    in  the  county  of 
Oldenburg,  the  24th  of  March,   1656,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  minifter ;  who  fent  him  firll  to  Leipfic,  where 
he  profecuted  his  fludies  with  great  fuccefs,  and  for  further 
improvement  went  thence  to  Cologne  ;    after   whicW  he 
vifited  the  feveral  univerfitics  of  Helmlladt,  StraAwrj^,  ^^2, 
Marpurg,   and,   lall  of  all,  Roftock,  where  h9  was  made 
profefibr  of  poetry  in  1595-     Having  read  there  lecElafd^with 
great  applaufe  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  he  was  advaficed'^ 
to  the  divinity  chair  in  the  fame  univerfity,  in  160^.     In* 
1620,  he  was  feized  with  a  tertian  ague,  which  he  laboured 
under  for  ten  months,  before  it  put  a  period  to  his  life,  in  June 
the  following  year,  162 1.     He  has  the  chara61:er  of  a  good 
Grecian,   and  being  well  fkilled  in  the  Latin  tongue,   in 
which  he  made  good  verfes.     He  was  both  a  poet  and  an 
orator,  a  mathematician  and  a  divine.     He  publifhed  feveral 
books,  the  titles  of  which  are  Inferted  below  [a]. 

But 

[a]  Thefe  are,  i.  Antlquarius,  terpretatio,  in  8vo  Sc  izmo.  s. 
five  prifcorum  Sc  minus  ufilatoruni  Ciavis  Graecx  lingua?,  in  8vo  & 
VQc?.buloium  bvcvis  Si  dilucida  ia-     iimo.     3.  He  publifhed  alfo  Ana- 

C  3  jieon, 
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But  that  which  made  the  moil  noife,  was  his  Phosphorus 
de  prima  caufa  Sz  natura  mali,  tra6tatus  hypermetaphyficus, 
>    &c.  printed  at  Roftock  in  1596,  and  reprinted  there  in  8vo 
and  i2mo,  in  1600.     Phofphorus;  or  an  hypermetaphyfical 
treatife  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  fui.     In  this 
piece  he  eftabllihed  two  co-eternal  principles  (not   matter 
and  a  vacuum,  or  void,  as  Epicurus  did,  but)  God  and  the 
liihilum,  or  nothing.     God,  he  fuppofed,  is  the  good  prin- 
ciple, and  nothing  the  evil  principle.     He  added,  that  fin 
was  nothing  elfe  but  a  tendency  towards  nothing ;  and  that 
fm  had  been  neceflary,  in  order  to  make  known  the  nature 
bf  good  :  and  he  applied  to  this  nothing,  all  that  Ariftotle 
fays  of  the  firft  matter.     This  being  anfwercd  by  Grawer  [e], 
our  author  publiflied  a  reply,    intitled,    Apologeticus  quo 
Alb.  Graw.  calumniis  refpond.  &c.  i.  e.  A  defence,  in  an- 
fwer  to  Grawer- s  calumnies,    printed  at  Rofiock,  and  re- 
printed there  in  1605,  quarto  [c].     He  likewife  publifhed 
the  next  year,  Tra<^atus  theologica  de  caufa  peccati,  ad 
theologos   Auguftinae    confeffionis    in    Germania  ;  i.  e.    A 
theological  traft  on  the  caufe  of  fin,  dire61:ed  to  the  divines 
pf  the  Augfburg  confeffion  in  Germany,  in  quarto.     But, 
notwithftanding  all  thefe  works,  pofterity  takes  him  to  hav^ 
been  better  acquainted  with  polite  literature  than  with  di- 
vinity [d'],    ■   . '      " 
Pivlc  &  He  was  tv/ic'e  married,  had  no  iiTue  by  his  nrft  wife,  who 

^^o?cri.  lived  v/ith  him  feven  years ;  but  his  fecond,  who  was  daugh- 
ter of  Willi|rr^^auremberg,  an  eminent  phyfician,  brought 
him  niiJ|  children. 

creon,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius,  with  volume  of  Deliclac  poetai-um  Gcr- 

hotes  ;  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  a  manorurp. 

paraphrafe  t  the  Anihclogia,  with         [b]   in  a  piece   intlded   Anti- 

k  Latin  verpbn  }  Epiftolns  vcterum  Lubinus,  five  Elenchus  paradoxo- 

Oisecaruni,  IGrxce  ^Latine,  ciim  ittm  Lubini,  &c.   de  prima  caufa 

mctho^'lo  confcribenrlarum  epifto^a-  &  natura  mali,  Magdeburg,  i6o?i 

rum,  Greece  &Latine  j  Commen-  4.10. 

tarien  v'pon  lorne  of  the  epillles  of         [c]  Grawer  anfwercd  him,  in  a 

St.  Paiilj    MonotelTaron,   five  hi-  piece  intitled  Rcipontlo  ad  elum- 

^^oriaeVangelica,  &c.  i.e.  A  har-  beni  Lubini  apologeticum,  printed 

tncny  of  the  four  evangelifts  jNon-  by  way  of  appendix  to  his  Auti- 

JTiUS  Dionynus,  in  Greek  and  La-  Lubinus. 

tin,  at  Francfort,  1605,  8vo.  La-         [d]  Baillet,  vol.  i.  of  the  Ant. 

t'ih'  poems,  'Jiife;ted  in  tht  third  p.  357. 

LUC  AN  (Marcus  Ann^us)  a  Latin  claffic  poet, 
was  born  at  Cordova  in  Spajn,  on  the  third  of  N'ovember, 
ib'cut  'A.  P-'39,  being  the  fon  of  Annasus  Mela,  brother 
tif  Seneca  the  ][)hilofophw,  and  pf  Gallio,  proconful  of. 
*^'    ■  ^'  Achaia^ 
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Achaia,  by  Acili^,  daughter  of  another  Lucan,  a  celebrated 
orator.    He  was  educated  under  the  preceptors  Folemon,  Vir- 
ginius,  and  Cornutus,  the  firfl  an  able  grammarian,  and  the 
two  others  eminent  mailers  of  poHte  literature  and  philolbphy.- 
Lucan  made  fo  quick  a  proficiency  under  their  inftru£lions, 
that  he  compofcd  excellent  declamations,  *both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  became  the  rival  of 
Perfius.     With   thefe  accomplidimciUs,    he  grew  fo  much 
into  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Nero,  that  he  was  raifed  to 
the  pofts  of  augvir  and  qua^ftor,  before  the  age   prefcribed 
by  the  laws.     He  married  Pollia  Argentaria,  a  lady  not  lefs 
illuftrious  for  her  erudition,  than  for  her  birth  and  beauty, 
as  we  learn   from  Statius,    Martial,    Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
and  others.     He  incurred  the  emperor's  difpleafure,  by  his 
poem  of  Orpheus's  dcfcent   into   hell,    which  carried  the 
crown  of  poetry  in  Pompey's  theatre.     But  this  being  done, 
Nero  at  laft,  according  to  his  tyrannical  temper,  became 
jealous    of  his    favourite's    fupcrior   talents ;    Lucan    had 
obtained  the  bayes  in  Pompey's  theatre,  by  his  poem  of  Or- 
pheus, which  was  matter  enough  for  the  rival  emperor's  in- 
dignation.    He  ailedged,  that  the  poet  had  proceeded  herein 
againfl  his  imperial  commands,  by  which  he  was  direcSled. 
to  pronounce   another  poem,    upon  the  fubjeft  of  Niobe, 
on  that  occafion.     Thus  incenfed^  he  treated  Lucan  fo  ill 
afte;rwards,    that  he  entered   into  the   confpiracy  of  Pifo, 
which  being  difcovered,  he  accufed  his  moJto^Acilia,  and 
being  condemned  to  death,  had  his  veins  eft,  fefter  the  ex- 
a^nple  of  his  uncle  Seneca.     He  died  anno  65,  in  ^  tenth 
year  of  Nero,  and  was  interred  in  the  gardens  at  Rome. 
Some  perfons  tell  us,  there  is  the  folJovv^iijg  infcription  to 
be  (een  at  this  day,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome: 
*'  Marco-Annaeo-Lucano  Cordubenfi  poetae,  be;(|^eficio  Ne- , 
*'  ronis  fama  fervata."     He  wrote  feveral  pieces  befidcs  his 
Pharfalia  [a],  which  indeed  is  rather  a  hiftory  of  the  civil 
wars,  than  a  true  poem,  none  of  the  rules  of  poetry  being 
obferved  in  it :  {o  that  he  has  obtained  thereby  the  character 
of  a  great  and   elevated  genius,  but  irregular  and  uneven. 
His  ftile  is  riufed,  and  his  thoughts  brilliant,  but  often  with- 
out folidity. 

[a]  We  have  already  taken  no-  told  that  he  wrote  Saturnalia,  ten 

tice  of  his  Orpheus  ;  mention  is  al-  books  of  woods,   (bveial  epiftles, 

lb  made  of  a  poem  upon  the  burn-  and  a  fpeech  againit  Oftavius  Sa- 

ing  of  Rome,  and  another  in  praife  gitta,  whom  he  had  condemned  to 

<0<  his  wife  Toilia,     We  are^  alfo  death  for  the  murder  of  Fontio,&c, 

Q^  .         I^UCAS 
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LUCAS  (Richard)  a  learned  Engli{h  divine,  of 
Welch  extraction,  was  Ton  of  mr.  Richard  Lucas,  of  Pref- 
teign  in  Radnorfhire,  and  born  in  that  county  in  1648. 
After  a  proper  foundation  of  fchool  learning,  he  was  i'tnt 
to  Oxford,  and  entered  of  Jefus  college,  in  1664.  Having 
taken  both  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
about  the  year  1672,  and  was  for  fome  time  mafter  of  the 
free-fchool  at  Abergavenny  ;  but  being  much  eftccmed  for 
his  talents  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  chofen  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's 
Coleman-ftreet,  London,  and  lefturer  of  St.  Olave  in 
Southwark,  in  1683.  He  took  the  degree  of  dodor  in 
divinity  afterwards,  and  was  inflalled  prebendary  of  Weft- 
Wood  &  minfter,  March  5,  1696.  His^  %ht  began  to  fail  him  in 
Morcri.  J^js  youth,  but  he  loft  it  totally  about  this  time.  Ke  died 
the  29th  of  June,  17 15?  and  was  interred  in  VVeflminfter 
abbey ;  but  no  ftone  or  monument  marks  his  grave  there 
at  prefent.  However,  he  was  greatly  eftccmed  for  his  pie- 
ty and  learning,  and  his  v^'ritings  will  preferve  his  fame  to 
late  pofterity  [a].  He  left  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  who 
was  bred  at  Sydney  college  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
mafter  of  arts  degree,  and  publifhed  fome  of  his  father's 
fermons, 

[a]  Thefe  are  t  Praflical  chri-  the  week  5    A  guide  to  heaven  j 

ftianity  ;  An  enquiry  after  happi-  The  duty  of  leiTants  ;  and  fevera| 

neis ;  The  morality  of  the  golpel ;  other  fermons,  in  five  volurnes. 
Chriflian  thoughts  for  every  day  of 

LUCIAN,  a  Greek  claffic  author,  was  born  at  Samo- 
fata,  the  capital  city  of  Comagenia  3  the  tim^e  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain,  though  generally  fixed  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan  [a].  His  birth  was  mean  ;  and  his  father  not 
being  able  to  give  him  any  learning,  refolved  to  breed  him 
an  engraver,  and  in  that  view  put  him  an  apprentice  to  his 
brother-in-law ;  but  being  ill  ufcd  by  his  uncle,  for  break- 
ing a  table  which  he  was  polifliing,  he  took  a  diflike  to  the 
buhnefs,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning 
and  philcfpphy,  being  encouraged  thereto  by  a  dream, 
which  he  relates  in  the  beginning  of  his  works  ^  a  dream 

[a]  Moreri.      But  mr.  Moyle  cus  Antoninus ;  and  confequently, 

fays  he  had  taken  forne  pains  to  hisbirthto  the  124th  year  of  Chrift, 

adjuft  the  age  of  Lucian  ;    and,  and  the  eighth  of  Adrian.     Dii- 

from  fome  notes  of  time  prefei-ved  fertation  upon  the  age  of  the  Phi- 

jii  his  works,    fixed  the  fortieth  lopatris    in   Moyle's    pofthumous 

year  of  his  age  to  the  i64.th  year  works,  vol.  i.  p.  363,  edit.  1726, 

of  Chrift,  and  the  fo^tli  of  Mar-  8vo, 

whijch 
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wliich  evidently  was  the  produdt  of  his  inclination  to  letters- 
He  tells  us  alio  hlmfelf,  that  he  ftudied  the  lav/,  and  prac- 
ticed ibme  time  as  an  advocate  ;  but  growing  out  of  conceit 
Vr'ith  the  wrangling  oratory  of  the  bar,  he  threw  off  this 
gown,  and  took  up  that  of  a  rhetorician  :  in  which  cha- 
racter he  fettled  himfelf  firfl-  at  Antioch,  and  pafling  thence 
into  Ionia  in  Greece,  he  travelled  into  Gaul  aiid  Italy,  and 
returned  at  length  into  his  own  country,  by  the  way  of 
Macedonia.  He  lived  four  and  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Trajan,  and  even  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
made  bim  regifter  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  [b].  He  tells  us 
himfelf,  that  v/hen  he  entered  upon  this  office  he  was  in 
extreme  old  age,  and  had  one  leg  in  Charon's  boat  [cj. 
Suidas  will  have  it  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs. 

Lucian  was  not  only  one  of  the  fineft  wits  of  his  own 
time,  but  of  all  antiquity.  He  was  a  perfccl:  mafter  in  the 
great  art  of  mixing  the  ufeful  with  the  entertaining  in  his 
works,  the  inftrudfcion  of  fatire  and  the  erudition  of  elo- 
quence. We  fee  every  v/here  that  fire  and  delicate  raillery^ 
which  is  the  characSleriftic  of  the  antique  tafte.  He  per- 
petually throws  fuch  a  ridicule  upon  the  gods  and  philofo- 
phers  of  paganifm,  and  upon  the  vices  of  them,  as  infpires 
a  hatred  and  contempt  of  them.  Thofc  who  reprefent  him 
as  an  impious  perfon,  without  any  religion^  'have  reafon 
enough  for  that  accufation,  if  religion  be  made  to  confifl  in 
the  theology  of  the  pagan  poets,  or  in  the  extravagant 
opinion  of  philofophers.  But  if  there  is  no  ground  to  ac- 
cufe  him  of  impiety  or  atheifm  with  refpecl  to  the  exiftence 
or  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  fmcc  he  hath  no  where  in  his 
writings  denied  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  fo  on  the  other 
fide,  the  notioji  flarted  by  fome  perfons  that  he  was  a 
chriiHan,  has  no  better  foundation,  indeed,  if  the  dialogue 
De  pcregrinis  had  been  written  by  him,  it  would  have  been 
probable  enough  that  he  was  initiated  into  the  chriftian 
myfteries  ;  but  that  piece  is  not  of  his  compofition,  being 
wrote  by  a  perfon  who  had  fecn  St.  Paul  [d].     Lucian's 


[b]  Valerius's  notes  on    Mar-  IJgypt :  but  this  laft  inuil  be  a  nilA 

cellinus,  p.  398  J  and  onEultbius,  take,  iince  Lucian  himlcif,  in  his 

p.  J4.7  ;  his  word  in  Latin  is  hy-  Apoloc;ia  pro  mfrcede  condu6ii?;, 

poranematographus.     This  how-  fays,  \h^t  the  poft  he  was  then  in 

?ver  is  not  abfolutely  certain  ;  fome  was  a  licp  to  the  goveinmtnt  of  a 

lay  he  was  an  afleflbr,  others  a  p)0-  province, 

curator;   and  mr.  Dodwell,  in  his  [c]  Luclar/s  Apologia^  &c. 

Le^ures,  will  liave  him  to  be  pr;s-  f^ j  JVJcrCii, 
;eitvs  augiijhaU.s,  or  goverr^r  pf 
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right  to  this  piece,  however,  is  not  difputed  by  a  late  writer 
of  our  own,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  queftions  his  title  to 
the  Dea  Syria,  becaufe  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  feems  to 
have  been  a  pagan,  who  gave  credit  to  prodigies,  oracles, 
and  the  power  of  the  gods,  which  was  not  Lucian's  cafe; 
yet  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  monkey,  that  could  aflUme  any 
ihape,  imitate  any  perfon,  and  write  in  any  dialect  that 
fcrved  his  purpofe  [e], 

[e]  Remarks  upon  Eccl.  hift.  p.  147,  to  158,  fufl  edition. 

LUCRETIUS  (Titus  Carus)  a  clalHc  Roman 
poet,  was  defcended  of  an  eminent  family,  from  which  fprung 
the  Tricepitones,  the  Cinni,  the  Vefpilloni,  and  the  Ofelli ; 
and  was  born  in  the  fccond  year  of  the  hundred  and  feventy- 
firft  olympiad,  probably  at  Rome,  and  educated  at  Athens, 
under  Zeno  [a],  and  Phaedrus,  at  that  time  the  ornaments 
of  the  Epicurean  fe£l,  which  was  warmly  embraced  by  our 
author.  He  was  much  efteemed,  both  for  his  learning  and 
eloquence,  and  is  commended  both  by  Cicero  and  Velleius 
Paterculus;  in  reality,  his  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  there 
is  room  to  believe,  he  would  have  left  pofterity  the  only  de- 
fire  of  imitating  his  produ61:ions,  and  the  glory  of  following 
him,  if  he  had  lived  longer  ;  but  he  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age  of  a  phrenzy,  occalloned  by  a  love  philtre  given  him 
by  Lucira  his  wife,  who  was  fond  of  him  to  deftradion. 
However,  he  had  fome  ludd  intervals,  in  which,  to  divert 
himfelf,  he  wrote  his  fix  books,  De  natura  rerum,  of  the 
nature  of  things  [b].  It  is  faid,  that  he  difpatched  himfelf 
in  the  hundred  and  eighty-firfl:  olympiad,  that  is,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  700,  or  701  [c],  and  the  forty-fecond,  or 
^rty-third  of  his  age. 

1  "hough  no  body  ever  wrote  bolder  againft  a  providence, 
yet  he  is  faid  to  be  an  honeft  man  ;  and  his  poem  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  feveral  beautiful  maxims  againft  immorality. 
His  poem  has  been  tranflated  into  French  by  the  abbot  de 
Morcrt.  Mazolen,  and  into  Englifh  by  mr.  Creech.  The  former 
Bayic.  verfion  is  as  generally  condemned,  as  the  latter  is  generally 
eflecmed. 

[a]  This  ^A'a3  Zeno  the  Side-  [c]  Sir  Thomas   Pope  Blount, 

r>!Jn,  a  different  peiibn  from  Zeno  fays,    he  flourifhed  in  the  year  of 

the  ftoick.     Jonfius  de  fcript.  phi-  Rome  646,  and  therefore  fuppofes 

lofoph.  p.  112.  him  to  be  born  about  630,  a  great; 

[b  j  Cicero  ad  Quint,  trafl.  lib.  difference  from  the  comjnou  opi' 

ii.  epn^.  II.  FatercUlus  in  lib.  ii.  nion. 


c.  36. 
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LUDLOW  (Edmund)  a  ringleader  of  the  republi- 
can party,  in  the  civil  wars  of  England  in  the  laft  century, 
was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  good  family,  originally  of 
Shropshire,  and  thence  removed  into  Wiltfhire,  in  which 
county  our  author  was  born,  at  Mayden-Bradley,  about  the 
year  1620.  After  a  proper  foundation  in  grammar,  he  was 
fcnt  to  Trinity-college  in  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  arts  there  in  1636,  and  removed  to  the  Temple, 
to  ftudy  the  genteel  part  of  the  law,  in  the  view  of  ferving 
his  country  in  parliament,  where  his  anceftors  had  fre- 
quently reprefented  the  county;  as  his  father,  fir  Henry 
Ludlow  died  in  the  long  parliament,  which  met  Novem- 
ber 164c,  and  being  warmly  againft  the  court,  he  encour 
raged  his  fon  to  engage  as  a  volunteer  in  the  earl  of  EiTex's 
life-guard,  in  which  ftation  he  appeared  againft  the  king,  at 
the  battle  of  Edge-Hill,  in  16423  and  having  raifed  a  troop 
of  horfe  the  next  fummer,  1643,  he  joined  fir  Edward  Hun- 
gerford  in  befieging  Wardour-Caftle,  of  v/hich,  being  taken, 
he  was  made  governor ;  but  the  caftlc  being  retaken  the 
following  year,  1644,  by  the  king's  forces,  he  was  carried 
prifoner  to  Oxford,  whence  being  releafed  by  exchange,  he 
went  to  London,  and  was  appointed  high-iherifF  of  Wilt- 
fhire by  the  parliament :  after  which,  refufing  a  command 
under  the  earl  of  Efiex,  he  accepted  the  poft  of  major  in 
fir  Arthur  Haflerig's  regiment  of  horfe,  in  the  army  of  jfir 
William  Waller,  which  was  ordered  on  the  weftefft  fervice: 
in  this  poft  he  marched  to  form  the  blockade  of  Oxford  ; 
but  being  prefently  fent  from  thence,  with  a  commifHon 
from  fir  William,  to  raifc  and  command  a  regiment  of  horfe, 
he  went  into  Wiltftiire  for  that  purpofe,  and  fuccecded  fo 
far  in  it,  that  he  joined  Waller  with  about  five  hundred 
horfe,  and  was  engaged  in  the  fecond  battle  fought  at  New- 
bury. But  upon  new  modelling  the  army,  he  was  difmifTed 
with  Waller,  and  came  not  into  play  again  in  any  poft,  ci- 
vil or  military,  till  1645,  when  he  was  chofen  a  knight  of 
the  fhire  in  the  parliament,  for  Wiltfhire  [a]. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Eflex,  In  September 
1646,  by  a  converfation  with  Cromwell,  who  exprefTed  a 
diflike  to  the  parliament,  and  extolled  the  army,  our  colonel 
was  perfuaded,  that  the  arch-rebel  had  then  conceived  the 
defign  to  deftroy  the  civil  authority,  and  fet  up  fo|-  himfelf, 
v/herein  Ludlow  always  oppofed  him.  In  which  fpirjt  he 
gave  a  No  in  the  houfe,  as  loud  as  he  could,  againft  the 

[a]   In  the  rcoiu  of  his  father,  who  died  in,  164.3. 

vote 
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vote  for  returning  Cromwell  thanks,  on  his  (hooting  Arnell, 
the  agitator,  and  thereby  quelling  that  fadlion  in  the  army  [b]. 
In  the  fame  republican  fpirit,  he  joined  in  the  vote  for  non- 
.  addreffing  the  king,  and  in  the  declaration  for  bringing  him 
to  a  trial.  And  foon  after,  at  a  conference  with  Cromwell, 
and  the  grandees  of  the  army,  he  harangued  upon  the  necef- 
fity  and  juflice  of  the  king's  execution,  and  after  that,  the 
eftabliftiment  of  an  equal  commonwealth  [c].  He  aJfo 
brought  the  Wiltfhire  people  to  agree  to  the  raifing  of  two 
regiments  of  foot  and  one  of  horfe,  againft  the  Scots,  when 
they  were  preparing  to  relcafe  the  king  from  Carifbrook- 
caftle.  After  which,  he  went  to  Fairfax,  at  the  fiege  of 
Colchefter,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  oppofe  the  entering 
into  any  treaty  with  the  king  ;  and  in  the  fame  fpirit,  when 
the  houfe  of  comriions,  on  his  majefty's  anfwer  from  New- 
port voted,  that  his  concefiions  were  ground  for  a  future 
fettlement,  the  colonel  not  only  exprefTed  his  djfTatisfaffion 
therewith,  but  had  a  principal  {hare  both  in  forming  and 
executing  the  fcheme  of  forcibly  excluding  all  that  party 
from  the  houfe,  by  colonel  Pride,  in  December  1648. 
Agreeably  to  all  thefe  proceedingsj  he  fat  upon  the  bench 
at  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king,  concurred  in  the 
vote  that  the  houfe  of  peers  was  ufelefs  and  dangerous, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

When  Cromwell  fucceedcd  Fairfax,  as  captain-general  of 
the  army,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  nominated 
Ludlow  lieutenant-general  of  horfe  in  that  kingdom;  which 
being  confirmed  by  the  parliament  [d],  he  went  thither, 
and  difcharged  the  employ  with  diligence  and  fuccefs,  till 
the  death  of  Ireton,  lord- deputy,  in  November  1651  [e]  ;. 
upon  which  he  a£led  as  general,  by  an  appointment  from 
the  parliament  commiffioners,  but  without  that  title,  which 
Cromwell,  of  whofe  ambitious  views  he  conftantly  exprefTed  a 
jealoufy,as  conftantly  found  one  pretext  or  other  to  keep  from 
being  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1652, 
Fleetwood  went  thither  with  the  chief  command.  Soon  after 
which,  the  rebellion  being  fupprefTed,  a  good  part  of  the 
army  was  difoanded,  and  the  pay  of  the  general,  and  other 
officers  reduced,  and  neceflary  fleps  taken  for  fatisfying  the 

[b]  See  Lilburne's  article.  moft  refined  pieces  of  Cromweirs 

[c]  In  this  he  diifeied  from  Lil-     politics. 

burne,  who  was  for  new  modelling  [e]  He  laments  Ireton"*s  death, 
the  pai'liament  firft,  and  then  put-  as  a  ilaunch  republican,  in  his  Me- 
ting the  king  to  death.     Ibid.  raoirs,    and   runs    out    into    the 

[d]  This  is  reckoned  one  of  tke  higheft  eulogiujn  of  him. 

arrears 
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arrears  due  to  them,  which  Ludlow  fays  fell  heavier  upon 
him  than  others ;  as  in  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  Na- 
tion, he  had  ipent  upwards  of  4500  1.  in  the  four  years  of 
his  fervice  here,  out  of  his  own  eftate,  over  and  above 
his  pay. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  fettling  in  Ireland,  Cromwell 
was  become  fovereign,  and  had  taken  the  title  of  protecSlor. 
This  being  elteemed  an  ufurpation  by  Ludlow,  he  did  all 
ihat  Jay  in  his  power  to  hinder  the  proclamation  from  being 
read  in  Ireland  ;  and  being  defeated  therein^  he  difperfed  a 
treafonable  paper  againft  him  called,  The  memento.  Where- 
upon he  was  difmifled  from  his  poft  in  the  army,  and  or- 
dered not  to  go  to  London,  by  Fleetwood,  whom  the  pro- 
testor had  lately  made  deputy  of  Ireland.  But  being  fuc- 
ceeded  (hortly  after  by  Henry  Cromwell,  our  author  being 
lefs  narrowly  watched,  found  means  to  efcape  and  crofs  the 
water  to  Beaumaris ;  but  was  feized  there,  firft  by  an  order 
from  Henry  Cromwell,  and  then  by  another  from  White- 
hall, till  he  fubfcribed  an  engagement,  never  to  aft  againft 
the  government  then  eftablifhed.  But  this  fubfcription  be- 
ing made  with  fome  referve,  he  was  prefTed,  on  his  arrival 
at  London,  in  December  1655,  to  make  it  abfolute,  which 
he  refufed  to  do  ;  and  endeavoured  to  draw  major-general 
Harrifon,  and  the  famous  Hugh  Peters  into  the  fame  opi- 
nion. So  that  Cromwell,  after  trying  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  fubfcribe,  in  a  private  conference,  to  no  purpofe,  had 
him  ferved  with  an  order  from  the  council  of  flate,  to 
give  fecurity  in  the  fum  of  5000  1.  not  to  adl  againft  the 
new  government,  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  being  taken 
into  cuftody ;  and  not  obeying  the  order,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  prefident's  warrant ;  but  the  fecurity  being 
given  by  his  brother  Thomas  Ludlow,  though,  as  he  fays, 
without  his  confent,  he  went  into  Eflex,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  Oliver  was  feized  with  his  laft  f«:knefs.  Our 
author  was  returned  in  the  new  parliament,  which  was  called 
upon  Richard's  acceflion  to  the  prote6torate,  and  through 
the  confufion  of  the  times,  fuffered  to  fit  in  the  houfe  with- 
out taking  the  oath  required  of  every  member,  not  to  a6t, 
or  contrive  any  thing  againft  the  protestor ;  and  was  very 
adtive  in  procuring  the  reftoration  of  the  rump  parliament, 
in  which,  with  the  reft,  he  took  pofleflion  of  his  feat  again, 
and  the  fame  day  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of 
fafety.  Soon  after  which,  he  obtained  a  regiment,  by  the 
intereft  of  fir  Arthur  Haflerig  ;  and  in  a  little  time  was 
nominated  one  of  the  council  of  ftate,  every  member  of 

which 
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which  took  an  oath  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  com- 
tnonwealth,  in  oppolition  to  Charles  Stuart,  or  any  fingle 
perfon.  He  was  likewife  appointed  by  parHament,  one  of 
the  commifTioners  for  naming  and  approving  officers  in 
the  army. 

•  But  the  Wallingford-houfe  party,  to  remove  him  out  of 
the  way,  recommending  him  to  the  parHament,  for  the  poft 
of  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  in  the  room 
of  Henry  Cromwell,  he  arrived,  with  that  command,  at 
Dublin,  in  Auguft  1659;  but  in  Septerhbcr^  receiving  Lam- 
bert's petition  to  parliament,  for  fetthng  the  government 
under  a  reprefentativc  and  feledl  fenate,  he  procured  a 
counter  petition  to  be  figned  by  the  officers  of  the  army^ 
near  Dublin,  declaring  their  refolution  of  adhering  clofely 
to  the  parliament;  and  foon  after,  with  the  confent  of 
Fleetwood,  fet  out  for  England.  On  his  arrival  at  Beau- 
maris, hearing  that  the  army  had  turned  the  parlianient  out 
of  the  houfe,  and  refumed  the  fupreme  power,  he  hefitated 
a  while  about  proceeding  on  his  journey,  but  at  length  re- 
folved  upon  it  -,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Chefter,  finding  an 
addition  made  to  the  army's  fcheme  of  government,  by 
which  all  the  officers  were  to  receive  new  commiffions  from 
Fleetwood,  and  that  a  committee  of  fafety  was  appointed, 
confniing  of  twenty-one  members,  of  which  he  was  one ; 
and  that  he  was  alfo  continued  one  of  the  committee  for  no- 
mination of  officers,  he  fet  out  for  London  the  next  day^  and 
arrived  there  the  29th  of  October  1659.  However,  the 
Wallingford-houfe  party  prevailing  to  have  anew  parliament 
called,  our  author  oppofed  it  with  all  his  might,  in  defence 
of  the  rump,  and  propofed  to  qualify  the  power  of  the  army, 
by  a  council  of  twenty-one,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Confervators  of  liberty  ;  which  being  turned  againft  his  de- 
fign  in  it,  by  the  influence  of  the  Wallingford-houfe  party^ 
he  refolved  to  return  to  his  poft  in  Ireland,  as  he  accord- 
ingly did  ;  but  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  know,  before  he  left 
London,  that  it  was  at  laft  carried  to  reftore  the  old  parlia- 
ment, v/hich  was  done  two  or  three  days  after,  viz.  De- 
gpmber  25. 

But  he  was  fo  far  from  being  well  received  in  Ireland^ 
that  Dublin  was  barred  againft  himj  and  landing  at  Dun- 
cannon,  he  was  blockaded  there  by  a  party  of  horfe,  pur- 
fuant  to  an  order  of  the  council  of  officers,  who  likewife 
charged  him  with  feveral  crimes  and  mifdemcanors  againft 
the  army  :  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  this  charge,  but  before 
he  had  fent  it  av/ay,  he  received  an  account,  thaj:  the  par- 
liament 
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I-kmeftt  had  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  the  councfl  of 
officers  at  Dublin,  againft  him ;  and  about  a  week  after,  he 
received  a  letter  from  thence,  figned  William  Lenthall,  re- 
calling him  home. 

Whereupon  he  embarked  for  England,  and  in  the  wa^, 
at  Milford-Comby  found,  by  the  public  news,  that  fir 
Charles  Coote  had  exhibited  a  charge  of  high-treafon  againft 
him.  This  news  quickened  his  diligence  to  reach  London^ 
and  on  his  arrival  there,  he  took  his  place  in  the  houfe  ; 
and  obtaining  a  copy  of  his  charge,  moved  to  be  heard  in 
his  defence,  but  never  was. 

This  motion  was  made  February  i,  1660,  according  to  our 
prefent  reformation  of  ftile;  and  Monk  marching  inta  Lon- 
don two  days  after,  was  waited  upon  by  our  author,  who, 
in  a  conference  with  that  artful  inftrument  of  the  king's 
refloration,  was  remarkably  out-witted  by  him  [f]  ;  and  in 
another  vifit  foon  after,  was  perfuaded,  that  Monk  intended 
to  fettle  the  nation  in  the  form  of  a  republic.  But  being 
foon  undeceived,  he  firfl  applied  to  fir  Arthur  Haflerig,  to 
draw  their  fcattered  forces  together  to  oppofe  Monk ;  and 
that  propofal  not  being  liftened  to,  he  endeavoured,  with 
the  other  republicans,  to  evade  the  diflblution  of  the  rump, 
by  ordering  writs  to  be  iiTued  to  fill  up  the  vacant  feats  ;  but 
the  fpeaker  refufed  to  fign  the  warrants.  He  alfo  prefled 
very  earneftly  to  be  heard,  concerning  the  charge  of  high- 
treafon,  lodged  againft  him  from  Ireland,  to  no  purpofe ; 
fo  that  when  the  members,  fecluded  in  1648,  returned  to  the 
houfe,  with  Monk's  approbation,  our  author  withdrew  him- 
fclf  from  it;  and  upon  the  difiblution  thereof,  calling  a  new 
one,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  council  of  ftate  in  this  inte- 
rl-m,  receiving  advice,  that  fir  Arthur  Haflerig  was  now 
convinced  that  Monk's  defign  was  to  reftore  the  kmg,  and 
that  the  new  council  of  ftate  had  refolved  to  fei^e  mr.  Scot, 
a  principal  leader  among  the  republicans,  he  began  to  pro- 
vkle  for  his  own  fafety  ;  and  going  privately  to  his  eftate  in 
Wiltftiire,  he  raifed  what  money  he  could  among  his  tenants, 

[F]  Ludlow  telling  him,  that  he  trary,  he  began  to  doubt,  and  fald, 
had  lately  met  with  onemr.  Court-  "  That  his  coufm  being  a  man  olf 
ney,  who  faid  he  was  his  relation,  "  honour,  he  feared  he  would  be 
and  boafted  in  his  liquor,  that  his  "  as  good  as  his  word."  "  Yea,"' 
coufm  Monk  would  do  great  faid  Monk,  "  if  there  were  no- 
things for  the  king;  but  upon  "  thing  in  it  but  that,  I  miift 
Ludlow's  obje6\lng  the  couhn's  "  make  good  my  word,  and  will 
public    declarations    to   the   con-  *'  too."     Ludlow's  memoirs. 

againil 
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a^mft  the  evil  Jay,  which,  with  refpedl  to  him>  he  foulitJ 
approaching  very  fail. 

However,  being  eledcd  for  the  borough  of  Hindon  (part 
of  his  own  eftate),  in  the  convention  parliament,  which 
met  the  24th  of  April,  1660,  he  took"  his  feat  foon  after  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  in  purfuance  to  an  order  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  attend  his  duty  there.  He  now  alfo  fent  orders 
to  colle6l  his  rents,  and  difpofe  of  his  efi'eds  in  Ireland,  but 
was  prevented  by  lir  Charles  Coote,  who  feized  both,  the 
llocJc  alone  amounting  to  1500 1,  [g]  ;  and  on  the  vote  in 
parliament,  to  feize  all  who  had  figned  the  warrant  for  the 
king^s  execution,  he  efcaped,  by  fhifting  his  abode  very  fre- 
quently. During  his  recefs,  the  houfe  was  bufy  in  prepare 
ing  the  bill  of  indemnity,  in  which  he  Was,  more  than  once, 
very  near  being  inferted,  as  one  of  the  (even  excepted  per- 
fons  ;  and  a  proclamation  being  ifTued  f6on  after  the  king's 
return,  for  all  the  late  king's  judges  to  furrender  themfelvcs 
in  fourteen  days  time,  on  pain  of  being  excepted  out  of  the 
faid  adl  of  indemnitv  ;  he  confulted  with  his  friends,  whe- 
ther, as  he  was  not  one  of  the  feven  excepted  in  the  bill, 
he  (hould  not  furrender  himfelf,  according  to  the  proclama- 
tion. Several  of  thefe,  and  even  fir  Harbottle  Grimfton, 
the  fpeaker,  advifed  him  to  furrender,  and  engaged  for  his 
fafety ;  but  he  chofe  to  follow  the  friendly  council  of  lord 
OiTory,  fon  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond  ;  and  determining 
to  quit  England,  he  inftantly  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and 
went  over  London-Bridge  in  a  coach,  to  St.  George's 
church  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  where  he  took  horfe, 
and  travelling  all  night,  arrived  at  Lewes,  a  fea-port  town 
m  SufTex,  by  break  of  day  the  next  morning ;  and  on  Tuef- 
Jay  after,  went  on  board  a  fmall  open  veffel  prepared  for 
him;  but  the  weather  being  very  bad,  he  quitted  that,  and 
took  {belter  in  a  larger,  which  had  been  got  ready  for  him, 
but  ftruck  upon  the  fands  in  going  down  the  river,  and  lay 
then  a-ground  :  he  was  hardly  got  aboard  this,  when  fomc 
perfons  came  to  fearch  that  he  had  quitted,  without  fufpe<9:- 
ing  any  body  to  be  in  that  which  lay  afhore,  fo  that  they 
did  not  examine  it,  by  which  means  he  efcaped  ;  and  wait- 
ing a  day  and  a  night  for  the  ftorm  to  abate  (during  which 
the  mafter  of  the  vefiel  afked  him,  whether  he  had  heard, 
that  lieutenant  general  Ludlow  was  confined  among  the  reft 
of  the  king's  judges),  the  next  morning  he  put  to  fea,  and 
landed  at  Dieppe  that  evening,  before  the  gates  were  ftiut. 

[c]  Ills  eftate  lay  at  Ballymaggefr    Ibid, 

Soon 
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Soon  after  his  going  ofF,  a  proclamation  was  publifhed, 
for  apprehending  and  fecuring  him,  with  a  reward  of 
300  I.  one  of  thefe  coming  to  his  hands,  in  a  packet  of 
letters,  wherein  his  friends  earneft]y  defired  he  would  re- 
move to  fome  place  more  diilant  from  England  ;  he  went 
firft  to  Geneva,  and  after  a  ihort  ftay  there,  pafling  to  Lau- 
fanne,  fettled  at  lad  at  Vevay  [h],  in  Switzerland,  though 
not  without  feveral  attempts  made  to  deftroy  him,  or  deliver 
him  to  king  Charles  II.  There  he  continued,  under  the 
protection  of  thofe  ftates  [i],  till  the  revolution  in  1688,  in 
which  he  earneftly  defired  to  have  been  an  alTiflant  j  and  be- 
ing fent  for,  as  a  fit  perfon  to  be  employed  to  recover  Ire- 
land from  the  papifts.  In  this  defign,  he  came  to  PJngland, 
and  appeared  fo  openly  at  London,  that  an  addrefs  was  pre- 
fented  to  king  William,  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  by 
the  hands  of  fir  Edward  Seymour,  November  7,  1689,  that 
his  majefty  would  be  pleafed  to  put  out  a  proclamation  for 
the  apprehending  of  colonel  Ludlow,  attainted  for  the  mur- 
der of  king  Charles  I.  upon  which  he  returned  to  Vevay, 
where  he  died  in  1693,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Some 
of  his  laft  words  were  wifhes  for  the  profperity,  peace,  and 
glory  of  his  country.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  beft 
church  of  the  tov/n,  in  which  his  lady  ereiled  a  monument 
of  her  conjugal  afFeClion,  to  his  memory  [kJ. 

His  character  is  feen  in  the  fulleft  light,  by  contrafting 
him  with  his  antagonifl  Cromwell ;  it  being  very  clear,  that 
if  we  except  their  bravery,  there  could  not  be  two  more 
different  men  in  the  world.  Ludlow  was  fincerely  and 
fteadily  a  republican  ;  Cromwell  not  wedded  to  any  kind  of 
government,  but  of  all  kinds,  liked  that  the  leaft.  Ludlow 
I'poke  his  mind  plainly,  and  was  never  taken  for  any  other 
than  he  profciTed  himfelf  to  be  ;  Cromwell  valued  himfelf 
upon  acfting  a  part,  or  rather  feveral  parts,  and  all  of  them 
equally  well  j  and  when  he  performed  that  of  a  common- 
wealth's-man,  he  performed  it  fo  admirably,  that  though 
Ludlow  knew  him  to  be  a  player  by  profeflion,  yet  he  now 
thought  he  had  thrown  off  the  mafk,  and  appeared  what  he 
really  was.  Ludlow  was  intirely  devoted  to  the  parliament, 
and  would  have  implicitly  obeyed  their  orders,  upon  any 
occafion  whatfoever,  efpecially  after  it  was  reduced  to  the 

[h]  Mr.   Addifon  was   (hewn         [i]  See  a  partiailar  account  of 

his  houfe,  over  the  door  of  which  thefe  in  his  memoirs, 
he   read   this   infcription,    Omne         [k"]  This  is  inferted  in  his  mc- 

foiura  fonti  patrla,  quia  patris.  moiis. 

Vol.  VIII.  D  Rump. 
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Rump.  Cromwell  never  undertook  any  bufmefs  for  them, 
but  with  a  view  principally  to  his  own.  After  his  death, 
came  out  the  Memoirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  efq;  Szc.  Swit- 
zerland, printed  at  Vevay,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  1698,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  and  there  was  a  third  volume,  with  a  collection 
of  original  papers,  publifhed  in  1699,  8vo.  The  fame  year 
a  French  tranflation  of  the  two  firft  volumes,  was  printed  in 
the  fame  fize  at  Amfterdam.  Another  edition  of  the  whole 
was  printed  in  folio,  at  London,  in  1751  [l]. 

[l]  The  two  firft  volumes  were  was  printed  at  London,  and  was 

attacked  in   1698,  in  a  pamphlet  written   by  way  of    preface  of  a 

intitled,  A  modcll  vindication  of  larger  work  to  come,  to  juftify  the 

Oliver  Cromwell  5  the   author   of  murder  of  king  Charles  I.  not  by 

which    pubiifhed     another     piece  Ludlow,  but  by  fome  malevolent 

againft  the  third  volume   of  the  perlon  in  England  :  in  anfwer  to 

memoirs,  intitled,    Regicides  not  which,  there  came  out  the  Plagiary 

faints.     And   in    1691,    A  letter  expofed,    &c.    Lond.    1691,    4to. 

from    major-general  Ludlow,    td  faid  to  be  written  by  mr.  Butler, 

E.  S.  (Edward  Seymour)  &c.  Am-  the  author  of  Hudibras. 
fterdam.     Mr.  Wood  oblerves,  it 

LUDOLPHUS  (Job)  the  celebrated  Ethiopic  hif- 
torian,  was  defcended  of  a  family,  feveral  of  whom  were 
fenators,  and  other  perfons  of  diftindtion,  at  Erford,  the 
capital  city  of  Thuringia,  where  he  was  born,  June  15, 
1624.  He  difcovered  in  his  infancy  the  happieft  difpofitions 
both  of  mind  and  heart,  which  indeed  muft  needs  have  been 
very  ftrongly  rooted  in  his  nature,  to  enable  him  to  refill 
the  bad  education,  and  contagious  examples  of  his  time. 
He  was  only  five  years  old,  when  there  arofe  in  his  country 
feveral  civil  commotions,  whofe  continuance  was  long  ana 
bloody.  The  war  was  every  body's  bufmefs,  and  the  fciences 
lay  in  fuch  neglect,  that  the  magic  of  Hildebrand,  or  other 
vifions  of  the  like  fort,  were  the  only  fludy  of  the  youth. 
But  this  unlucky  conjun6ture  did  not,  however,  draw  Lu- 
dolphus  from  following  a  better  courfe.  He  diligently  joined 
himfelf  to  the  fmall  number  of  the  learned  men  that  compofed 
the  univerfity  of  Erford,  and  took  at  leaft  a  tin6lure  of  all 
the  different  branches  of  fcience,  which  were  cultivated  by 
them.  In  the  extreme  thirfl  which  he  had  for  knowledge, 
nothing  appeared  ufelefs  or  indifferent.  Mufic  had  a  fhare 
of  his  attention,  as  well  as  other  fciences.  He  did  not  even 
omit  learning  to  write  a  good  hand. 

As  there  was  a  celebrated  profefTor  of  the  law  at  Erford, 
named  Muller  Ludolphus,  he  learned  the  firft  principles  of 
jurifprudence  under  him  j  but  foon  quitted  that  ftudy  for 

the 
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the  languages,  to  which  he  had  a  particular  turn  ;  among 
thefe  the  moft  difficult,  and  leaft  known,  raifed  his  curio- 
fity  moft.  It  was  a  fmall  matter  for  him,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  to  underftand  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic:  he  had 
a  ftrong  funcy  for  the  Ethiopic  language;  and  although  he 
found  little  affiftance  among  the  learned,  yet  he  made,  in  a 
fhort  time,  fuch  a  proficiency  in  it,  that  he  compofed  an 
Ethiopic  grammar.  At  length  he  refumed  the  ftudy  of  the 
Jaw,  under  Mullerj  and  having  acquired  a  mafterly  know- 
ledge therein,  he  refolved  to  travel  abroad  for  further  im- 
provement. 

In  this  fpirit,  he  went  firft  to  Holland,  and  thence  to 
France,  where  he  run  through  the  principal  towns,  fpent 
two  months  at  Saumur,  and  refided  fome  time  at  Paris ;  but 
being  driven  thence  by  the  civil  wars,  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
at  laft  to  Sweden,  in  the  view  of  viiiting  queen  Chriftina, 
much  celebrated  for  her  virtues,  and  her  patronage  of  the 
learned. 

After  fix  years  travels,  he  returned  to  Erford,  where  he 
paid  the  laft  duties  to  his  father,  who  died  about  this  time. 
As  foon  as  he  had  fettled  his  private  affairs,  he  became  ufe- 
ful  to  the  public,  in  the  bufmefs  of  counfellor  of  ftate ;  he 
fuftaincd  that  chara6ler  for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  years,  during 
which  he  was  often  deputed  to  affift  at  the  diets  that  were 
held  for  reconciling  the  differences  between  the  duke  of 
Saxony  and  the  archbifliop  of  Mentz. 

Thefe  troublefome  occupations  drew  him  with  reluctance 
from  his  ftudies  ;  he  deiired,  impatiently,  to  retire  from  bu- 
finefs,  in  order  to  devote  himfelf  wholly  to  pojite  literature. 
The  difficulty  was  to  bring  his  prince  to  confent  to  it ;  at 
laft,  however,  he  prevailed.  Frederic  III.  in  confideration 
of  his  long  fervices,  granted  his  requeft,  and  at  the  fame 
time  made  him  an  honorary  counfellor,  with  a  fuitable  eloge. 
Thus  mafter  of  himfelf,  he  chofe  for  his  refidence  the  city 
of  Francfort,  which,  by  the  great  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  its  extenfive  commerce,  feemed  to  facilitate  the  learned 
correfpondence  which  he  propofed  to  keep  up  in  feveral 
countries. 

But  he  was  no  fooner  fettled  here  with  his  family,  than 
the  ele6lor  Palatine  put  him  at  the  head  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  made  him  his  treafurer.  This  change  of  fituatioiv 
carried  him  abroad  a  fecond  time.  He  was  fent  twice  into 
France,  and  during  his  refidence  there,  he  vifited  the  libra- 
ries at  Paris,  and  made  ufe  of  all  the  helps  he  could  find  in* 
them  for  a  perfect  underftanding  of  the  oriental  languages. 
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At  length  he  returned  to  Francfort,  wherej,  following  his 
firft  defign,  he  palFed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  wholly 
and  folely  employed  in  revifing  and  methodizing  the  works 
that  he  had  compofed  for  the  public  [a].  He  died  ther<j 
April  8,  1704,  at  almoft  fourfcore  years  of  age,  univei- 
fally  lamented. 

He  undt-'rftood  five  and  twenty  languages,  Hebrew,  and 
that  of  the  Rabbins  ;  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ara- 
bic, learned,  literal,  and  vulgar  ;  Greek,  learned  and  vulgar, 
Ethiopic,  learned  and  vulgar,  called  Amharic;  Coptic,  Per- 
fian,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanilh,  Portuguefe,  Ger- 
man, Flemifh,  Englifh,  Polifli,  Sclavonic,  and  the  ancient 
language  of  Sclavonia,  and  of  the  Finnes.  He  was  equally 
efleemed  for  his  manners,  as  for  his  talents  ;  very  know- 
ing and  very  communicative ;  hardy  and  indefatigable  in 
pains  taking,  and  fo  much  inured  to  ftudy,  that  he  had  al- 
ways a  book  open  before  him  at  his  ordinary  repafts.  Adroit 
in  bufinefs,  as  a  counfellor  j  expert,  both  in  the  thorny  and 
tumultuary  afiairs  of  llate,  and  in  the  laborious  refearches 
of  learning.  He  left  a  fon,  Chriftian  Ludolphus,  who  was 
the  only  child  he  had,  and  was  counfellor  and  fecretary  to 
the  duke  of  ijaxe-Eyfenach. 
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[a]  His  works  are  as  follow, 
Schola  Latinitatis,  Sec.  Gothae, 
1672,  8vo.  Hiftoria  Ethiapica,^;c. 
Fiancofurti,  1681,  fok  Epiftola 
Ethiopica  Icriptas,  16H3,  fol.  De 
bello  Turcico  feliciter  coniiciendo, 
Sec.  Francofurti,  j686,  ^.to.  Re- 
marques  fur  les  penlees  en  jouez  & 
lerieux.  Sec.  Leipfic,  1689,  8vo. 
Epiftolae  Samarltanae  Sichemetarum 
ad  Jobum  Ludolphum,  &c.  Lipf. 
3688,  4to.  Specimen  comment arii 
in  hiftoriam  Ethiopicam,  1687. 
Commentarius  in  hilloriam  Ethio- 
picam, &:c.  Francofurti^  1691,  fol. 
Appendix  ad  hift.  Ethiopicam  il- 
liufque  commentarium,  &c.  ibid. 
1693,  fol.  Jugement  d\in  anony- 
me  'fur  une  lettre  a  un  ami  tou- 
chant  une  fyfteme  d'etymologies 
Hebraique.  Differtatio  de  locul- 
tis,  &c.    Francofurti,    1694,    f6]. 


Grammatica  Amharicae  lingua? 
quae  eft  vernacula  Hebyhinoram, 
ibid.  1698,  fol.  Lexicon  Amhari- 
co  Latinum,  &c.  ibid.  i6y8,  fol. 
Lexicon  Ethiopico  Latinum,  ibid, 
editio  fecunda,  1699,  fol.  Gram- 
matica lingiiae  Ethiopicae,  editio 
fecunda,  ibid.  1702,  fol.  Pialte- 
rium  Davidis  Ethiopice  &  Latine, 
&c.  ibid.  1 701,  4to.  Theatre 
hiftorique  de  ce  que  s'eft  pafli  en 
Europe,  pendant  le  xvii  fiecle  in 
German,  avec  des  figures  de  Ro- 
main  de  Hoog,  ibid,  two  vols.  fol. 
C  JnfeiTio  fidei  Claudii  Regis  Ethi- 
opicse,    &c.   in  4to. 

N.  B.  The  Ethiopic  hiflory  was 
found  fault  with  by  the  abbe  Re- 
naudot,  Thevenot,  M.  Piques,  the 
abbe  Le  Gund  5  of  which  fee 
more  in  the  abbe  Renaudot's 
aiticle. 


LUGO    (John)    a  Spani/h  jefult  and  cardinal,   was 
born  November  25,   1583,  at  Madrid,    notwithlfanding  he 
called  hrmfelf  a  native  of  Seville,  becaufe  his  father  ordi- 
narily 
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narily  refided  there,  being  only  at  Madrid  as  deputy  of  Se- 
ville, in  the  affembly  of  the  itates  of  the  kingdom.  The 
cardinal's  mother,  Therefa  de  Qiiiroga,  was  alfo  of  this 
city  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  without  reafon  the  fon  gave 
himfekf  the  firnaoie  of  Hifpalenfis,  rather  than  that  of  Ma- 
dritenfis.  His  wit  began  to  appear  fo  early  as  three  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  able  to  read  not  only  printed  books, 
but  manufcripts.  He  maintained  thefes  at  fourteen,  and 
was  fent  to  fludy  the  law,  foon  after,  at  Salamanca ;  where, 
following  the  example  of  his  elder  brother,  he  enten-d  into 
the  jefuits  order  in  1603,  againft  his  father's  mind.  He 
finillied  his  courfe  of  philofophy  among  the  jefuits  of  Pam- 
pekma,  and  ftudied  divinity  at  Salamanca. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  [a],  he  was  fent  to  Seville 
by  his  fuperiors,  to  take  poflellion  of  his  patrimony,  which 
was  very  confiderable  ;  and  he  divided  it,  by  his  brother's 
confent,  among  the  jefuits  of  Salamanca.  He  taught  phi- 
lofophy five  years ;  after  which,  he  was  profeflbr  of  divinity 
at  Valladolid.  The  fuccefs  with  which  he  filled  this,  con- 
vinced his  fuperiors  that  he  was  worthy  of  a  chair  of  more 
eminence :  accordingly  he  received  orders,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  profefTorfhip,  to  go  to  Rome,  to  teach  divinity  there. 
He  fetout  in  March  1621,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  June  the 
fame  year,  having  met  with  many  dangers  in  travelling 
through  the  provinces  of  France.  He  taught  divinity  at 
Rome  for  twenty  years,  and  attended  wholly  and  folely  to 
that  employ,  without  making  his  court  to  the  cardinals,  or 
vifiting  any  ambalTadors. 

He  had  no  thoughts  of  publifhing  any  works,  but  was 
ordered  to  do  it;  and  his  vow  of  obedience  would  not  fufFer 
him  to  refufe  that  order  :  accordingly'  he  publifhed  kvcn 
large  volumes  in  folio  [b],  the  fourth  volume  of  which  he 

[a]  He  had  a  pretty  honourable  1652.  The  fixth,  De  virtute  di- 
poft  at  Seville,  called  in  Spanifh  vinse  fidei,  Ibid.  1646  and  1656. 
jurados,  in  Latin  jurati,  jurats.  This  is  called  an  excellent  piece 
magiftrates  of  the  fecond  rank.  by  Maimbourg,    in  Methode  pa- 

[b]  The  firlt,  which  treats  De  cifique,  p.  60.  edit.  3.  16S2.  The 
incarnatione  dominica,  was  printed  leventh,  which  is  a  collection,  Re- 
at  Lyons,  in  1633  and  1653.  The  Iponibrum  moraliuni,  Ibid.  1651 
fecond,  De  facramentis  in  genere  and  i66o.  He  alfo  wrote  notes 
&  de  ven.  euchariltise  facramento  In  privilegia  vivovocisoraculo  con- 
&  facrificio,  Ibid.  1636.  The  cefla  focietati^  Rome,  1645,  i^mo. 
third,  De  virtute  &  facramento  •  And  he  tranHated  out  of  Italian 
poenitentiae.  Ibid.  1638,  1644,  into  Spani/li,  The  life  of  the  blefled 
and  1651.  The  fourth  and  fifth,  Lewis  de  Gcnznga. 
De  juftitia  &  jure,  Ibid.  1647.  and 
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dedicated  to  Urban  VIII.      Upon   this  occafion   he  went 
to  pay  his  refpe6ls  to  the  pope,    to  whom  he  had  never 
fpoken.     He  was  very  gracioufly  received  ;  and  from  that 
time  Urban  made  ufe  of  him  on  feveral  occafions,  and  tef- 
tified  a  particular  afFeStion  for  him  ;  infomuch  that  he  made 
him  a  cardinal,  December  14,   1643,  without  giving  him 
any  previous  notice  of  it.     As  he  had  never  entertained  any 
thoughts  of  the  pope's  defign,  he  was  greatly  furprifed  with 
the  news  of  his  promotion,  and  did  not  give  the  meffenger 
that  brought  it  the  ufual  prefent,  becaufe  he  was  not  pleafed 
with  the  meflage  ;  nor  would  he,  for  the  fame  reafon,  per- 
mit the  jefuit's  college  to  difcover  any  figns  of  joy,    nor 
grant  the  fcholars  a  holiday.     He  looked  upon  the  coach 
which  cardinal  Barberini  fent  him,  as  his  coffin ;  and  when 
he  was  in  the  pope's  palace,  he  told  the  officers  who  were 
going  to  put  on  his  cardinal's  robes,  that  he  was  refolved 
to  reprefent  firft  to  his.  holinefs,  that  the  vows  he  had  made 
as  a  jefuit,  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  a  cai'dinal's 
hat.     He  was  anfwered,  that  the  pope  had  difpenfed  with 
thofe  vows.     "  Difpenfations,  replied  he,  leave  a  man  to  his 
*'  natural  liberty  ;  and,  if  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy  mine,  I 
*'  will  never  accept  of  the  purple."     Being  introduced  to 
the  pope,  he  afked  whether  his  holinefs,  by  virtue  of  holy 
obedience,    commanded    him    to    accept    the    dignity :    to 
which  the  pontiff  anfwering  that  he  did,  Lugo  acquiefced, 
and  bowed  his  head  to  receive  the  hat.     Yet  he  conftantly 
kept  a  jefuit  near  his  perfon,  to  be  a  perpetual  witnefs  of 
his  actions.     He  continued  to  drefs  and  undrefs  himfelf  j  he 
would  not  fuffer  any  hangings  to  be  put  up  in  his  palace  5 
and  eflablifhed  fo  excellent  an  order  in  it,   that  it  was  a 
kind  of  feminary  [c].     He  died  Auguft  20,   1660,  leaving 
his  whole  eftate  to  the  jefuits  college  at  Rome,  and  was  in- 
terred, by  his  own  diredlions,  at  the  feet  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
the  founder  of  the  order. 

While  he  was  cardinal,  he  was  very  charitable;  and  be- 
llowed the  jefuits  bark,  which  then  fold  for  its  weight  in 
gold,  very  liberally  to  perfons  affiicfted  with  agues  [d].  He 
was  the  firfl  that  brought  this  febrifuge  fpecific  into  France, 
in  1650,  when  it  was  called  cardinal  de  Lugo's  powder  [e]. 

[c]  Sotueil's  Biblioth.  fcript.  foe.  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cheny-tree,  was 
Jefii,  p.  4.27  j  and  Nicholas  Anton. 
Biblioth.  Hifpan.  torn.  i.  p.  556. 
Father  Maimbourg  tells  us  he  was 
tie  Lugo's  difciple  there.  Maim- 
^jourg,  ubi  fupia. 

[d  j  This  bark,  the  tree  of  which 


not  known  in  Europe  till  1 640  j  and 
the  jeluits  of  Rome  brought  it  into 
vogue  in  Italy  and  Spain,  in  1 649. 
[e]  Furetiere's  diclionaiy,   un- 
der the  word  Quinquina, 
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He  was  undeniably  a  learned  man,  and  had  all  that  fubtllty 
of  genius  which  is  the  charaiSleriftic  quality  of  the  Spanifli  di- 
vines ;  and  is  faid  particularly  to  be  the  firft  that  difcovered 
the  philofophical  fm,  and  the  juftice  of  punilning  it  eter- 
nally. His  folution  of  this  difficulty  is  fomewhat  extraor- 
dinary and  entertaining  ;  for  having  afierted  that  the  favages 
might  be  ignorant  of  God  inculpably,  he  obferves  that  the 
Deity  gave  them,  before  their  death,  fo  much  knovvleds;© 
of  himiclf  as  was  necefTary,  to  be  cap.ible  of  finning  theo- 
logically, and  prolonged  their  life  till  they  liad  commiited 
fuch  fin,  and  thereby  juftly  incurred  eternal  damnation  [f]. 
We  fhall  not  be  furprifed  to  hear  that  fuch  a  genius  in- 
vented the  doctrine  of  inflated  poinLs,  in  order  to  remove 
the  difficulties  in  accounting  for  the  inhnire  divifibilirv  >: 
quantity,  and  the  exiftence  of  mathema  ical  points.'  L 
a  received  opinion,  that  a  rarti'ied  body  takes  up  a  -  ^  :^ 
fpace  than  before,  without  acquiring  aiiy  new  matter  ;  c.j:  Morsr'i  Se 
cardinal  applied  this  to  a  corpufcle,  or  at-m,  w''ho  t  ;e -ts  2»>-«» 
or  extenfion,  which  he  fuppofes  may  fwell  itf  1'  In  fueli  a 
manner  as  to  fill  feveral  parts  of  fpace  [gJ. 

[f]  See  his  treatlfe  De  incarna-     16,   phyficae,    fe6l.  9.   p.  4.11,   & 
tione.  feq.  edit.  Paris,  1639  j  where  his 

[g]  Rod.  de  Ariaga,  difpiitat.     do6lrine  is  refuted. 

LUGO  (Francis)  elder  brother  to  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Madrid  in  1580,  and  became  a  jefuit  at  Sala- 
manca in  1 600;  where,  out  of  humility,  he  employed  him- 
felf  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  grammar  :  but  he  after- 
wards taught  philofophy,  and  was  fent  to  the  Indies,  to 
teach  the  catechifm  and  grammar  to  the  infidels  ;  but  he  was 
employed  therein  higher  matters.  They  gave  him  the  divinity 
chair  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  and  alfo  in  Santa  Fe.  How- 
ever, thefe  pofts  not  being  agreeable  to  the  humih'ty  in 
which  he  defired  to  live,  he  returned  to  Spain.  In  the  voy- 
age he  loft  the  beft  part  of  his  commentaries  upon  the  Sums 
of  T.  Aquinas,  and  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Dutch.  He  was  afterwards  deputed  to  Rome  by  the 
province  of  Caftile,  to  affift  at  the  eighth  general  aflembly 
of  the  jefuits  ;  and,  upon  the  conclufion  thereof,  he  was 
detained  there  by  two  employs,  that  of  cenfor  of  the  books 
publifhed  by  the  jefuits,  and  that  of  theologue  general.  Morcri. 
But  finding  himfelf  to  be  courted  more  and  more,  from 
the  time  that  his  brother  was  made  a  cardinal,  he  went 
back  into  Spain,  where  he  was  appointed  redor  of  two 
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colleges   [a].     He  died  December  17,  1652.      He  wrote 
feveral  books,  as  may  be  feen  below  [b]. 

[a]  That  is,  fchoolmafter  of  a  Lyons,  1647,  2  vols,  folio.  De 
fchool  confiding  of  two  divifions,  facrannentis  in  g;enere,  &c.  Venice, 
as  is  that  of  Weftminften  1652,  410.     Difcurfus  praevius  ad 

[b]  They  are  as  tollows  :  Com-  theologiam  moralenci,  &c.  Madrid, 
iricntarii  in  primani  pajtem  S.  Tho-  1^43,  4to.    Qnaeftiones  morales  dc 

*    mac  de  Deo,  trinitate,  &  angelis,    facramentis,  Grenada,  1644,  4to. 

LULLI  (John  Baptist)  fuperintendant  of  muffc  to 
tbe  French  king  Lewis  XIV.  was  a  native  of  Florence,  in 
Italy,  where  he  was  b(^^n  in  1633,  but  was  brought  to 
France  very  young,  by  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  fhortly  after 
taken  into  the  ftrvice  of  madamoifelle  d'Orleans,  and  then 
into  that  of  the  king,  where  his  reputation  daily  increafed. 
No  man  ever  carried  the  art  of  playing  on  the  violin  to  a 
greater  height  of  perfection  ;  an  inftrument,  which  in  his 
hands  pleafed  more,  than  any  of  thofe  which  pleafe  the 
moft.  The  opera  not  being  then  introduced  into  France, 
his  m.ajcfty  every  year  gave  pompous  ftiews,  called  balets, 
in  which  fome  principal  fubje6l  was  reprefentcd  by  feveral 
pieces  of  mufic,  interfperfed  with  recitatives.  Lulli  at  firft 
compofed  only  the  airs  of  fome  one  part ;  but,  as  he  had  a 
furpriiing  genius,  and  gave  a  grand  expreflion  to  every  thing 
that  he  did,  he  afterwards  compofed  fuch  of  the  entrees  as 
he  fet  the  airs  to  ;  and,  at  laft,  the  whole  balets  were  in- 
tirely  of  his  compofition.  As  the  king  was  a  lover  of  mu- 
iic,  he  entertained  a  great  elleem  for  Lulli,  who,  on  his 
part,  did  not  fail  to  make  himfelf  agreeable  to  his  majefty, 
by  his  fine  genius,  and  other  good  qualities.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  works  fprcading  abroad,  carried  his  merit  along 
with  them,  and  of  which  he  received  feveral  fignal  tefti- 
monies  fi-om  foreign  princes,  who  fcnt  him  their  pictures, 
and  other  confiderable  prefents.  So  great  a  reputation  pro- 
cured him  the  place  of  fuperintendant  of  mufic  to  the 
French  king. 

He  was  pofTeiled  of  this  poft,  when  the  opera  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  mr.  Perrin,  mafter  of  the  ceremonies 
to  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  his  majefty 's  brother,  who  ob- 
tained a  grant,  or  patent,  for  that  purpofe,  jointly  with  the 
fieur  Cambert,  mafter  of  mufic  to  the  queen-mother,  Anne 
of  Auftria,  and  the  marquis  de  Sourdeac.  'J'he  novelty 
pleafed  the  public,  and  met  with  great  fuccefs ;  but  the 
managers  quarrelling  among  themfelves,  Perrin  thought 
^irrifclf  ill  ufed,  and  transferred  his  right  m  the  grant  to 
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LuUi,  who  had  already  obtained  it  of  the  king.  Cambert's 
Ihare  was  alfo  taken  from  him  [a]  by  madame  de  Montefpan, 
and  given  to  Liilli.  From  this  time  the  opera  began  to  ap- 
pear with  new  beauties  i  and  our  manager  furniflied  a  frefh 
piece,  which  was  performed  with  conftant  applaufe,  every 
year  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  March  1687,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four  years,  and  after  he  had  compofed  that 
grand  piece  of  mufic  the  Te  Deum,  which  was  folemnly 
performed  in  the  church  of  the  Ciftertians,  upon  the  reco- 
very of  Lewis  XIV.  from  a  dangerous  illnefs  in  1686  [b]. 
't 

[a]  He  went  over  to  England,  [b]  See  a  particular  account  of 
•where  he  died  mailer  of  mufic  to  this  illnefs  in  Voltaire's  life  of 
king  Charles  II.  Lewis  XIV.  tinder  that  year, 

LUPUS  (Christian)  or  WOLF,  as  he  is  called 
in  his  native  language,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine, 
was  born  at  Ypres,  June  12,  1612,  and  took  the  monk's 
habit  at  fifteen.  He  had  fcarcely  liniflied  his  theological 
ftudies  at  Louvain,  when  he  was  fent  to  teach  philofophy  at 
Cologne,  where  he  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
Alexander  VIL  who  was  then  only  a  cardinal  nuncio  and 
legate  a  latere  in  the  parts  about  the  Rhine,  honoured  him 
with  his  particular  friendftiip.  And  when  Alexander  ob- 
tained the  pontificate,  he  fent  for  father  Lupus  to  Rome, 
where  he  gave  him  a  thoufand  marks  of  his  efteem.  From 
Cologne  Lupus  returned  to  Louvain,  to  teach  divinity ;  in 
which  his  diligence  v/as  almoft  incredible.  He  fluck  clofe 
to  his  ftudy  almoft  fifteen  whole  hours  every  day.  He  was 
alfo  fent  to  teach  divinity  at  Doway,  but  quickly  returned 
to  Louvain.  Having  abjured  Janfeniim,  he  was  admitted 
doctor  of  divinity  in  1653:  he  afterwards  executed  feveral 
offices  in  his  province.  Pope  Clement  IX.  was  defirous  to 
give  him  a  bifhopric,  with  the  veftry-keeper's  place  in  com- 
mendam,  but  he  conftantly  refufed  both.  In  a  fecond  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  he  was  received  with  the  fame  marks  of 
efteem  by  Innocent  XI.  and  obtained  from  his  holinefs  a 
decree,  confirming  the  purity  of  St.  Auguftine's  dodrine^ 
with  permifTion  to  teach  it  publicly  at  Louvain.  In  1677 
the  univerfity  deputed  him,  with  fome  others,  to  go  to 
Rome,  with  a  petition  to  the  pope,  praying  the  condemna- 
tion of  fome  propofitions  of  loofe  morality.  Their  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  bull  of  condemnation  bears  date  Oc- 
tober 29,  1679.  The  popes  were  not  the  only  fovereigns 
who  had  a  regard  for  Lupus  ;  he  was  equally  refpefted  by 
•ther  great  princes.     The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  for  in- 
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fiance,  offered  him  feveral  times  a  confiderable  peniion,  in 
order  to  draw  him  to  his  court. 

He  died  July  10,  1681,  in  the  entrance  upon  his  feven- 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  monkhood,  and 
the  forty  -fixth  of  his  priefthood.  The  curious  and  intelli- 
gent reader  will  perhaps  be  pleafed  with  the  epitaph,  which 
he  wrote  for  himfelf  a  little  before  his  death  [a].  A  col- 
ledion  of  diflertations  of  his  were  printed  at  Bruflels  in 
1690,  containing,  Diflertations  upon  probability  ;  Of  the 
portions  of  nuns  ;  Of  the  chriitian  warfare  ;  Upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  monks ;  Upon  proceflions,  Sec.  Iff 
the  Hiftory  of  the  republic  of  letters  for  January  1726,  there 
was  advertifed  a  colle<5lion  of  all  the  works  of  father  Lupus, 
which  had  been  undertaken  at  Venice,  in  twelve  volumes 
folio.  The  writer  of  thofe  memoirs  gives  no  advantageous 
Moreri.  charailer  of  our  author.  ''  Father  Wolf,  fays  he,  was  an 
"  able  man,  but  fo  full  of  prejudices,  and  fo  ftifF  and 
<'  opinionated,  that  he  could  never  be  brought  to  yield  the 
"  leaft  point  whatfoever." 

[a]  It  confifts  of  the  following  admirable  Latin  diftich. 

**  Haeres  peccati,  natura  filias  irai 

**  Hie  jaceo  dignus  nomine  reque  LUPUS 
<*  Indignas,  non  re,  fed  folo  nomine  do(5ior 

**  Verbis  non  faftis  me  docuiiTe  fieo 
**  Per  docnlfle  alios  &  non  docuifTe  feipfum 

**  Quid  juvat  ?  O  mundi  fumas,  inane,  nihil. 
**  Agne  Devis  doftrina  patris,  redemptio  mundi 

"  Nunc  tibi  proftratum  commiierare  reum 
**  Et  latro  &  meretrix  gratis  tua  regna  fubintrant 

"  Gratia  peccatis  fiat  Sc  ifta  meis." 


iSeckendorf.  LUTHER  (Martin)  an  illuftrious  German  divinc 
hiftoria  Lu-  and  reformer  of  the  church,  was  the  fon  of  John  Luther 
MekhilT''  ^"^  Margaret  Lindeman,  and  born  at  lileben,  a  town  of 
Adam  in  vita  Saxony,  in  the  county  of  Mansfield,  upon  the  10th  of  No- 
Lutheri.  vember,  1483.  His  father's  extradtion  and  condition  were 
Dupm  bibb,  orie-inallv   but  mean,    and  his  occupation    was  that  of  a 

des  auteurs         .^  {  ..  iii  iti-  !••  J 

ecclcfiaft.  miner :  however  it  is  probable,  that  by  his  application  and 
induftry,  he  improved  the  fortunes  of  his  family ;  for  we 
find  him  afterwards  raifed  to  a  magiftracy  of  confiderable 
rank  and  dignity  in  his  province.  Luther  was  initiated  in- 
to letters  very  early ;  and  having  learned  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  while  he  continued  at  home  with  his  parents, 
was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  fent  to  a  fchool  at  Mag- 
deburg, where  he  ftaid  only  one  year.  The  circumftances 
of  his  parents  were  at  that  time  fo  very  low,  and  fo  infuffi- 
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cient  to  maintain  him,  while  he  was  at  Magdeburg,  that  he 
was  forced,  as  Melchior  Adam  relates,  "  Mendicato  viverc 
"  pane,"  to  beg  his  bread  for  fupport.  From  Magdeburg 
he  v/as  removed  to  a  famous  fchool  at  Eyfenach,  a  city  of 
Thuringia,  for  the  fake  of  being  among  his  mother's  rela- 
tions :  for  his  mother  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
reputable  family  in  that  town.  Here  he  applied  himfelf 
very  diligently  to  his  books  for  four  years  ;  and  began  to 
difcover  all  that  force  and  ftrength  of  parts,  that  acutenefs 
and  penetration,  that  warm  and  rapid  eloquence,  which 
afterwards  produced  fuch  wonderful  efte(51:s. 

In  the  year  J  501,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Erford, 
where  he  went  through  the  ufual  courfes  of  logic  and  phi- 
lofophy.  But  Luther  did  not  find  his  account  in  thefe 
ftudies  ;  did  not  feel  that  ufe  and  fati^fa6lion  arifmg  from 
fuch  wordy  and  thorny  fciences,  as  logic  and  philofophy 
then  were,  which  he  wanted  and  wifhed  to  feel.  He  very 
wifely,  therefore,  applied  himfelf  to  the  reading  of  the  bell 
ancient  writers,  fuch  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  and  the 
like  ;  and  from  them  laid  in  fuch  a  fund  of  good  fenfe,  as 
enabled  him  to  fee  through  the  nonfenfe  of  the  fchools,  as 
well  as  the  fuperftitions  and  errors  of  the  church.  He  took 
a  mafter's  degree  in  this  univerfity,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  and  then  read  le6^ures  upon  Arilfotle's  phyfics, 
ethics,  and  other  parts  of  philofophy.  Afterwards,  at  the 
inftigation  of  his  parents,  he  turned  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  civil  law,  with  a  view  of  advancing  himfelf  to  the  bar  ; 
but  he  was  diverted  from  this  purfuit  by  the  following  acci- 
dent. Walking  out  into  the  fields  one  day,  he  was  ftruck  Meich. 
with  lightening,  fo  as  to  fall  to  the  ground,  while  a  com-  Adam,  kc. 
panion  was  killed  by  his  fide  :  and  this  affeiled  him  fo  fen-  ^"P'"'  ^'^^ 
fibly,  that,  without  communicating  his  purpofe  to  any  of 
his  friends  and  relations,  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  the 
world,  and  retired  into  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Au- 
gufline. 

Here  he  employed  himfelf  in  reading  St.  Augufi:ine  and 
the  fchoolmen  ;  but,  in  turning  over  the  books  of  the  li- 
brary, he  fell  accidentally  upon  a  copy  of  the  Latin  bible, 
which  he  had  never  feen  before.  This  raifed  his  curiofity 
to  a  high  degree  :  he  read  it  over  very  greedily,  and  was 
amazed  to  find,  what  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fcriptures  were 
rehearfed  to  the  people.  He  made  his  profeffion  in  the 
monaftery  of  Erford,  after  he  had  been  a  novice  one  year ; 
and  he  took  priefts  orders,  and  celebrated  his  firft  mafs  in 
the  year  1507,  The  year  after  he  was  removed  from  the 
»  convent 
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com-ent  of  Erford  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg ;  fur  this 
univerfity  being  but  juft  founded,  nothing  was  thought  more 
likely  to  bring  it  into  immediate  repute  and  credit,  than  the 
authority  and  prefence  of  a  man  To  celebrated  for  his  great 
Welch.  p3.ns  and  learning  as  Luther  was.  Here  he  read  public  lee- 
Adam,  Sec.  tures  in  philoibphy  for  three  years  ;  and  he  read  them  not 
in  that  fervile,  creeping,  mechanical  way,  that  lecSlurcs  are 
ufually  read,  but  with  fo  much  a£live  fpirit  and  force  of 
genius,  as  to  make  it  prefaged,  that  a  revolution  might  one 
day  happen  in  the  fchools,  under  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  Luther. 

In  the  year  15 12,  feven  convents  of  his  order  having  a 
quarrel  wich  their  vicar-general,  Luther  was  pitched  upon 
to  go  to  Rome,  to  m^aintain  their  caufe.  He  was  indeed  a 
rnbCi  proper  perfon  for  fuch  employments  as  thefe  ;  for  he  v/as 
a  man  of  a  moft  firm  and  Heady  temper,  and  had  a  prodi- 
gious fhare  of  natural  courage,  which  nothing  could  break 
or  daunt.  At  Rome  he  faw  the  pope  and  the  court,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  alfo  the  manners  of  the 
clergy,  whofe  hafty,  fuperficial,  and  impious  way  of  cele- 
jlrij,  brating  mafs,  he  has  feverely  noted,     "^  I  performed  mafs, 

*'  fays  he,  at  Rome  ;  I  faw  it  alfo  performed  by  others, 
**  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  never  think  of  it  withoiit 
*'  the  utmoft  horror."  He  often  fpoke  afterwards  with 
great  pleafure  of  his  journey  to  Ronie  ;  and  ni'ed  to  fay, 
mat  he  "  would  not  but  have  made  it  for  a  thoufand  florins." 
As  foon  as  he  had  adjufled  the  difpute,  which  was  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  journey,  he  returned  to  VVittemberg,  and  was 
created  doctor  of  divinity,  at  the  expence  of  Frederick, 
elector  of  Saxony  ;  who  had  often  heard  him  preach,  was 
perfecdy  acquainted  with  his  merit,  and  reverenced  him 
highly.  Luther,  it  feems,  declined  at  firft  the  honour  of 
this  degree,  on  account  of  his  being,  in  his  own  opinion,  , 
too  young,  for  he  was  only  in  his  thirtieth  year;  but  it  was  jH 
told  him,  that  "  he  muft  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  dignified,  for  ^ 
*'  that  God  intended  to  bring  about  great  things  in  the 
"  church  by  his  means  :"  which,  though  it  was  certainly 
faid  in  jeft,  proved  at  length  a  very  ferious  truth. 

Luther  continued  in  the  univerfitv  of  Wittemberg,  where, 
as  profeilor  of  divinity,  he  employed  himfelf  in  the  bufmefs 
*of  bis  calling.  7^his  univerfity,  as  we  have  obferved,  was 
lately  foanded  by  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was 
one  of  the  richelt  and  mofl:  powerful  princes  at  that  time  in 
Germanv,  as  well  as  one  of  .the  moft  magnificent  and 
bountiful-  and  who  brought  a  great  many  men  learned  men 
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thither,  by  large  penfions  and  other  encouragements,  and 
amongft  the  reft  Luther.  Here  then  he  now  began  in  good 
catneft  to  read  lectures  upon  the  lacred  books  :  he  explained 
the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Pfalms,  which  he  cleared 
up  and  illuftrated  in  a  manner  fo  intirely  new,  and  different 
from  what  had  been  purfued  by  former  commentators,  that,  Melch. 
as  Melchior  Adam  expreffes,  "  there  feemed,  after  a  long  •^""H  *<?• 
*'  and  dark  night,  a  new  day  to  arife,  in  the  judgment  of 
•'  all  pious  and  prudent  men."  He  fettled  'the  precife  dif- 
ference between  the  law  and  the  gofpel,  v/hich  before  had 
been  confounded  j  refuted  many  errors,  commonly  received 
both  in  the  church  and  the  fchools  ;  and  brought  many  ne- 
cefTary  truths  to  light,  which  might  have  been  fought  for 
in  vain  in  the  writings  of  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  The  better 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  tafk  he  had  undertaken,  he  ap- 
plied hjmfelf  very  attentively  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  -,  to  which,  we  are  told,  he  was  particu- 
larly excited  by  the  writings  of  Erafmus :  who,  though  he 
always  remained  in  appearance  a  papift,  yet  contributed  as 
much,  or  perhaps  more,  to  the  difpelling  of  monkifh  igno- 
rance, and  overthrowing  the  kingdoms  of  darknefs,  than 
any  of  the  reformers.  In  the  mean  time  Luther,  while  he 
was  active  in  propagating  truth  and  day-light  by  his  lectures 
and  fermons,  maintained  a  prodigious  feverity  in  his  life 
and  converfation  ;  and  was  a  moft  rigid  obferver  of  that 
difcipline,  which  he  as  rigidly  enjoined  to  others.  This 
gamed  him  vaft  credit  and  authority  ;  and  made  all  he  de- 
livered, though  ever  fo  new  and  unufual,  go  the  readier 
down  with  thofe  who  heard  him. 

In  this  manner  was  Luther  employed,  when  the  general 
indulgences  were  publifhed,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  151 7, 
and  of  Luther  thirty-four.  Leo  X.  who  fucceeded  Julius  IL 
in  March  15 13,  formed  a  defign  of  building  the  fumptuous 
and  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome,  which  was 
indeed  begun  by  Julius,  but  ftill  required  very  large  fums 
to  be  finiflied.  The  treafure  of  the  apoftolic  chamber  was 
at  that  time  much  exhaufted  ;  and  the  pope  himfelf,  though 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  family,  yet  was  far  from  being  ^ble 
to  do  it  at  his  own  proper  charge,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceflive  debts  he  had  contracted,  before  his  advancement  to 
the  popedom.  The  method  of  raifing  money  by  indulgen- 
ces, had  formerly  on  feveral  occafions  been  praa:ifed  by  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  none  had  been  found  more  effedlwal. 
Leo,  therefore,  in  the  year  1517,  publifhed  general  indul- 
gences throughout  all  Europe,    in  favour  of  thofe,    who 
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would  contribute  any  fum  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  ; 
and  appointed  perlbns  in  different  countries  to  preach  up 
thefe  indulgences,  and  to  receive  money  for  them.     Albert 
of  Brandenburg,    archbifhop   of  Mentz   and   Magdeburg, 
who  was  fcon  after  made  a  cardinal,  had  a  commiilion  for 
Germany  ;  and  Luther  allures  us,  that  he  was  to  have  half 
the  money  that  was  to  be  raifed,  which  does  not  feem  im- 
probable :  for  Albert's  court  was  at  that  time  very  luxurious 
and  fplendid  ;  and  he  had  borrowed  30,000  florins  of  the 
Fuggers  of  Augfburg,  to  pay  the  pope  for  the  bulls  of  his 
Dupin,  &c.  archbifliopric,  which  fum  he  was  bound  to  repay.     Be  this 
Seckcndorf,  however  as  it  will,  Albert  gave  out  this  commiffion  to  John 
*'^'  Iccelius,    a    Dominican    friar,    and    others    of   his    order. 

Thefe  indulgences  were  immediately  expofed  to  fale  -,  and 
Iccelius  boaikd  of  "  having  fo  large  a  commiilion  from  the 
"  pope,  that  though  a  man  fhould  have  deflowered  the 
"  virgin  Mary,  yet  for  money  he  might  be  pardoned.'* 
He  added  farther,  that  "  he  did  not  only  give  pardon  for 
Mekh.  "  iins  paft,  but  for  fms  to  come."  A  book  came  out  alfo 
Adam,  &c.  ^^  ^he  fame  time,  under  the  fand^ion  and  authority  of  the 
archbifhop,  in  which  orders  were  given  to  the  commiffioners 
and  coUeciors,  to  enforce  and  prefs  the  power  of  indulgen- 
ces. Thefe  commiffioners  and  collectors  performed  their 
offices  with  ireat  zeal  indeed,  but  not  with  fufficient  judg- 
ment and  policy.  They  over-acSted  their  parts,  fo  that  the 
people,  to  whom  they  were  become  very  troublefome,  faw 
through  the  cheat ;  being  at  length  convinced,  that,  under 
a  pretence  of  indulgences,  the,y  only  meant  to  plunder  the 
Germans  ;  and  that,  far  from  being  folicitous  about  faving 
'the  fouls  of  others,  their  only  view  was  to  enrich  them- 
felves. 

Thefe  ftrange  proceedings  gave  vaft  offence  at  Wittem- 
berg,  and  particularly  inflamed  the  pious  zeal  of  Luther ; 
who,  being  naturally  warm  and  adive,  and  in  the  prefent 
cafe  unable  to  contain  himfelf,  was  determined  to  declare 
againft  them  at  all  adventures.  Upon  the  eve  of  All-faints 
therefore,  in  the  year  15 17,  he  publicly  fixed  up  at  the. 
church,  next  to  the  caftle  of  that  town,  a  thefis  upon  in- 
dulgences ;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  he  challenged  any 
.one  to  oppofe  it,  either  by  writing  or  difputation.  This 
thefis  contained  ninety-five  propofitions  ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  diredtly  oppofe  indulgences  in  themfelves, 
nor  the  power  of- the  church  to  grant  them,  but  only  main- 
Pupln,  &c,  tained,  "  That  the  pope  could  releafe  no  punifhments,  but 
*'  what  he  infiicSled,  and  indulgences  could  be  nothing  but 
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<«  a  relaxation  of  ecclefiaftical  penalties  :  that  they  affe£led 
<*  only  the  living :  that  the  dead  were  not  fubjeifl  to  ca- 
*'  noriical  penances,  and  fo  could  receive  no  benefit  by  in- 
*'  dulgences  ;  and  that  fuch  as  were  in  purgatory,  could 
^«  not  by  them  be  delivered  from  the  punifhment  of  their 
"  fins  :  that  indeed  the  pope  did  not  grant  indulgences  to 
''  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys, 
*'  but  by  way  of  fufFrage  :  thiit  indulgences  feldom  remit 
*'  all  punifhment :  that  thofe,  who  believe  they  fhall  be 
''  faved  by  indulgences  only,  fhall  be  damned  with  their 
"  mafters  :  that  contrition  can  procure  remiffion  of  the 
'*  fault  and  punifhment  without  indulgences,  but  that  in- 
'^  dulgences  can  do  riothing  without  contrition  :  that,  how- 
"  ever,  the  pope's  indulgence  is  not  to  be  contemned,  be- 
**  caufe  it  is  the  declaration  of  a  pardon  obtained  of  God, 
"  but  only  to  be  preached  up  with  caution,  left  the  people 
"  fhould  think  it  preferable  to  good  works :  that  chriftians 
"  fhould  be  inftru6ted,  how  much  better  it  is  to  abound  in 
**  works  of  mercy  and  charity  to  the  poor,  than  to  purchafe 
*'  a  pardon  ;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifi^*erence  either  to 
'^  buy,  or  not  to  buy  an  indulgence  :  that  indulgences  are 
''  not  to  be  trufted  to :  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  what  that 
**  meafure  of  the  church  is,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  founda- 
*'  tion  of  indulgences  :  that  it  is  not  the  merits  of  Chrift 
''  or  his  faints,  becaufe  they  produce  grace  in  the  inner 
*'  man,  and  crucify  the  outward  man,  without  the  pope's 
'*  interpofing  :  that  this  treafure  can  be  nothing  but  the 
**  power  of  the  keys,  or  the  gofpel  of  the  glory  and  grace 
"  of  God  :  that  indulgences  cannot  remit  the  leaft  venal 
",fin  in  refpeil  of  the  guilt:  that  they  remit  nothing  to 
'*  them,  who  by  a  fincere  contrition  have  a  right  to  a  per- 
**  fedl  remiffion :  and  that  chriftians  are  to  be  exhorted  to 
*'  feek  pardon  of  their  fins  by  the  pains  and  labour  of  pe- 
*  **  nance,  rather  than  to  get  them  Mifcharged  without 
\\  reafon.'* 

';''  This  is  the  do£trine  of  Luther's  thefis  ;  in  which,  if  he 
does  not,  as  we  fay,  attack  indulgences  direilly,  he  cer- 
tainly might  as  well  have  done  it :  for  he  reprefents  them^ 
we  fee,  as  ufelefs  and  inefFedlual.     He  alfo  condemns  in  it 
feveral  propofitions,  which  he  attributes  to  his  adverfaries, 
and  inveighs  againft  feveral  abufes,  of  which  he  affirms  then^ 
guilty,  as  for  example :  "  The  referving  ecclefiaftical  pe-  tuther. 
*'  nance  for  purgatory,  or  commuting  them  Into  the  pains  °p"' 
**  of  purgatory;  teaching,  that  indulgences  free  men  from  ^"  "  *"^  * 
*'  all  the  guilt  and  punifhment  of  fin  :  preaching  that  the 
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''  foul,  which  they  pleafe  to  releafe  out  of  purgatory,  flies 
*'  immediately  to  heaven,  when  the  money  is  caft  into  the 
"  cheft ;  maintaining,  that  thefe  indulgences  are  an  inefti- 
*'  mable  gift,  by  which  man  is  reconciled  to  God  :  exa6t- 
"  ing  upon  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  pope's  intentions  : 
**  caufmg  the  preaching  the  word  of  God  to  ceafe  in  other 
*'  churches,  that  they  may  have  a  greater  concourfe  of  peo- 
*^  pie  in  thofe  where  indulgences  are  preached  up :  advanc- 
*'  ing  this  fcandalous  afFertion,  That  the  pope's  indulgences 
"  have  fuch  a  virtue,  as  to  be  able  to  abfolve  aman,  though 
*'  he  has  raviflied  the  mother  of  God,  which  is  a  thing  im- 
"  poffible  :  publlfhing,  that  the  crols  with  the  arms  of  the 
*'  pope,  is  equal  to  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  &c.'*  ^'  Such  po- 
*'  iitions  as  thefe,  fays  he,  have  made  people  alk,  and 
*'  juftly,  why  the  pope,  out  of  charity,  does  not  deliver  all 
"  fouls  out  of  purgatory,  fmce  he  can  deliver  fo  great  a 
"  number  for  a  little  money,  given  for  the  building  of  a 
'*  church  ?  Why  he  fufters  prayers  and  anniverfaries  for  the 
"  dead,  which  are  certainly  delivered  out  of  purgatory  by 
''  Indulgences  ?  Why  the  pope,  who  is  richer  than  feveral 
"  Crcefufes,  can't  build  the  church  of  St.  Peter  with  his 
*'  own  money,  but  at  the  expence  of  the  poor?  &c."  In 
thus  attacking  indulgences,  and  the  commiflioners  appointed 
to  publifh  them,  Luther  feemed  to  attack  Albert,  the  arch- 
biriiop  of  Mentz,  under  whofe  name  and  authority  they 
were  publifhed.  This  he  was  himfelf  aware  of;  and,  there- 
fore, the  very  eve  on  which  he  fixed  up  his  thefis,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  him,  in  which,  after  humbly  reprefenting  to 
him  the  grievances  juft  recited,  he  befought  him  to  remedy 
and  corre6i:  them  :  and  concluded  with  imploring  pardon 
tor  the  freedom  he  had  taken,  protefting  that  what  he  did 
was  out  of  duty,  and  with  a  faithful  and  fubmiflive  temper 
of  mind. 

Luther's  propofitions  about  indulgences  were  no  fooner 
publifhed,  than  Iccelius,  the  Dominican  friar  and  com- 
mifHoner  for  felling  them,  maintained  and  publifhed  at 
Francfort  a  thefis,  containing  a  fet  of  propofitions  direcflly 
contrary  to  them.  Iccelius  did  more:  he  flirred  up  the 
clergy  of  his  order  againfl  Luther  ;  anathematifed  him  from, 
the  pulpit,  as  a  moft' damnable  heretic;  and  burnt  his  thefis 
publicly  at  Francfort.  Iccelius's  thefis  was  alfo  burnt  in 
return,  by  the  Lutherans  at  Wittemberg ;  but  Luther  him- 
felf difowned  having  had  any  hand  in  that  procedure ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Jodocus,  a  profefibr  at  Ifenac,  who  had  for- 
x^erly  been  his  mailer,  afKed  him,  "  If  he  thought  Luther 
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^^  (o  void  of  common  fenfe^  as  to  do  a  thing  of  that  kind  in 
''  a  place  where  he  had  hot  any  jurirdi6t:ion,  and  againft  a 
''  divine  of  fo  great  authority  as  Tecelius  ?"  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  certain,  that  Luther,  although  he  perceived  that 
his  propofitions  were  vei-y  :Well  liked,  and  entertained  as 
perfedly  found  and  orthodox,  yet  carried  himfelf  at  firft 
with  great  calmnefs  and  fubmiffion*  He  propofed  them  to 
be  difeufled  only  in  the  way  of  difputationj  till  the  church 
(hould  determine  what  was  to  be  thought  of  indulgences. 
He  wrote  to  Jerom  of  Brandenburg,  under  whofe  jurifdic- 
tion  he  was,  and  fubmitted  what  he  had  written  to  that 
bifhop's  judgment.  He  intreated  him  either  to  fcratch  out 
with  his  pen^  or  commit  to  the  flames,  whatever  (hould 
feem  to  him  unfound  :  to  which  however  the  bifhop  replied, 
that  he  only  begged  him  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  pro- 
pofitions ;  and  added,  that  he  wifhed  no  difcourfe  had  been 
ftarted  about  indulgences.  Luther  complied  with  the  hi-  Melch. 
ihop's  requeft ;  and  declared,  that  "  it  gave  him  more  plea-  ^^^^*  ^^^ 
*'^  fure  to  be  obedient,  than  it  would  to  work  miracles,  if  he 
*'  was  ever  fo  able."  And  fo  much  juftice  muft  be  done  to 
Luther,  even  by  thofe  v/ho  are  not  of  his  party,  as  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  was  willing  to  be  filent,  and  to  fay 
nothing  more  of  indulgences,  provided  the  fame  conditions 
might  be  impofed  upon  his  adverfaries. 

But  the  fpirit  of  peace  deferted  the  church  for  a  feafon  ; 
and  a  quarrel,  begun  by  two  little  monks,  ended,  as  we 
fliall  fee,  in  nothing  lefs  than  a  mighty  revolution.  Luther 
was  now  attacked  by  adverfaries  innumerable  from  on  all. 
fides :  three  of  the  principal  of  whom  were  John  Eccius, 
divinity  profefFor  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Ingolftadt,  who  wrote  notes  upon  his  thefis^  which  Luther 
anfwered  by  notes  j  Sylvefter  Prierias,  a  Dominican,  and 
itjafter  of  the  holy  palace  ;  and  one  Jacobus  Hogoftratus,  a 
friar-preacher,  who  fmgled  out  fome  of  his  propofitions, 
and  advlfed  the  pope  to  condemn  and  burn  him,  if  h6 
would  not  immediately  retradt  them.  Luther  contented 
himfelf  with  publifhing  a  kind  of  manifeflo  againft  Hogo- 
ftratus,  in  which  he  reproaches  him  with  cruelty  and  igno- 
rance ;  but  Prierias  he  treated  with  a  little  more  ceremony. 
Prierias  had  drawn  up  his  animadverfions  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  pope  ; 
and  had  built  all  he  had  advanced  againft  Luther,  upon  the 
principles  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Luther,  in  an  epiftle  tolbi<U 
the  reader,  oppofed  holy  fcripture  to  the  authority  of  this 
faint ;    and  declared,   among  other  things,   that  "  if  the 
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''  pope  and  the  cardinals  were,  like  this  Dominican,  to  {et 
''  up  any  authority  againft  that  of  fcripture,  it  could  no 
<«  longer  be  doubted,  that  Rome  was  itfelf  the  very  feat  of 
"  antichrift  ;  and  then  happy  would  Bohemia,  and  all  other 
<V  countries  be,  who  Ihould  fcparate  themfelvcs  from  it  as 
"  foon  as  poflible." 

In  the  year  1518,  Luther,  though  difiuaded  from  it  by 
his  friends,  yet,  to  (hew  his  obedience  to  authority,  went 
to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Auguftine  at  Heidelberg,  while  the 
chapter  was  held  j  and  here  maintained,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  a  difpute  concerning  "  juftification  by  faith  ;"  which 
Bucer,  who  was  prefent  at  it,  took  down  in  writing,  and 
afterwards  communicated  to  Beatus  Rhenanus,  not  without 
Melch.  the  higheft  commendations.  Luther  has  given  an  account 
Adam,  &c.  of  this  difpute,  and  fays,  that  "  the  doctors  there  oppofed 
"  him  with  fuch  moderation  and  good  manners,  that  he 
"  could  not  but  think  the  better  of  them  for  it.  And  al- 
**  though  the  do6lrine  he  maintained  was  perfedlly  new  to 
"  them,  yet  they  all  acquitted  themfelves  very  acutely,  except 
"  one  of  the  juniors  ;  who  created  much  mirth  and  laugh- 
"  tcr  by  obferving.  That  if  the  country  people  were  to  hear 
"  what  flrange  pofitions  were  admitted,  they  would  cer- 
*5:.tainly  ftone  the  whole  allembly.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  zeal  of  his  adverfaries  grew  every 
day  more  and  more  active  againft  him;  and  he  was  at 
length  accufed  to  Leo  X.  as  an  heretic.  As  foon  as  he  re- 
turned therefore  from  Heidelberg,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that 


pope, 


in  the  moft  fubmiilive  terms  ;  and  fent  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  an  explication  of  his  proportions  about  indul- 
gences. He  tells  his  holinefs  in  this  letter,  that  "  he  was 
*'  greatly  troubled  at  being  reprefented  to  him  as  a  perfon, 
''  who  oppofed  the  authority  and  power  of  the  keys  and 
*'  pope  ;  that  this  accufation  amazed  him,  but  that  he 
*'  trufted  to  his  own  innocency."  Then  he  fets  forth  the 
matter  of  fa61 ;  and  fays,  that  "  the  preachers  of  the  ju- 
*<  bilee  thought  all  things  lawful  for  them  under  the  pope*s 
*'  name,  and  taught  heretical  and  impious  proportions,  to 
''  the  fcandal  and  contempt  of  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  and 
*'  as  if  the  decretals  againft  the  abufes  of  collectors  did  not 
''  concern  them  :  that  they  had  publifhed  books,  in  which 
*'  they  taught  the  fame  impieties  and  herefies,  not  to  men- 
*«  tion  their  avarice  and  exactions  :  that  they  had  found  out 
*'  no  other  way  to  quiet  the  offence  their  ill  condudt  had 
''  given,  than  by  terrifying  men  with  the  name  of  pope, 
*'  and  by  threatening  with  fire,  as  heretics,  all  thofe  who 
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^'  did  not  approve  and  fubmit  to  iheir  exorbitances:  that 

"  being  animated  with  a  zeal  for  Jefus  Chrift,  and  pufhed 

''  on  by  the  heat  of  youth,   he  had  given  notice  of  thefe 

"  abufes  to  the  fuperior  powers,  who  not  regarding  it,  had 

"  induced  him  to  oppofe  them  with  lenity,  by  publifhing 

''  a    pofition,    which  he   invited  the  moft  learned   to   dif- 

''  pute  with  him.     This,  fays  he,  is  the  flame,  which  they  Lutheri  ope- 

"  fay  hath  fet  the  whole  world  on  fire.     Is  it  that  I  have  '*-  ^°"^-  »• 

"  not  a  right,    as  a  do6lor  of  divinity,    to  difpute  in  the  ^*  *^^* 

'*  public  fchools  upon  thefe  matters  ?    Thefe  thefes  were 

*'  made  only  for  my  own  country :  and  I  am  furprifed  to 

"  fee  them  fpread  into  all  parts  of  the  world.     They  were 

"  rather  difputable  points,  than  decifions  ;   fome  of  them 

"  obfcure,    and  in  need  of  being  cleared.     What  fhall  I 

*'  do  ?  I  cannot  draw  them  back,  and  yet  I  fee  I  am  made 

"  odious.     It  is  a  trouble  to  me  to  appear  in  public,  yet  I 

'^  am  conftrained  to  do  it.     It  is  to  appeafe  my  adverfaries, 

^^  and  give  fatisfa6i:ion  to  feveral  perfons,  that  I  have  pub- 

'*  lifhed  explications   of  the  difputes   I  have  engaged  in  ; 

"  which  I  now  do  under  your  holinefs's  proteftion,  that  it 

"  may  be  known  how  fmcerely  I  honour  the  povv^er  of  the 

'*  keys,  and  with  what  injulHce  my  adverfiries  have  repre- 

*'  fented  me.     And  if  I  were  fuch  a  one  as  they  give  out, 

"  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  not  have  endured  me  in  his 

"  univerfity  thus  long.'^     He  concludes   his  letter  in  the 

following  words  :    "  I  caft  myfelf,    holy  father,    at  your 

*'  feet,  with  all  I  am  and  have.     Give  me  life,  or  put  me 

"  to  death  ;  confirm  or  revoke,  approve  or  difapprove,  as 

*'  you  pleafe.     I  own  your  voice  as  that  of  Jefus  Chrift, 

'*  who  rules  and   fpeaks  by  you  :    and,  if  I  have  deferved 

^^  death,    I  refufe  not  to  die."     This  letter  is   dated   on 

Trinlty-funday  1518,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  protef- 

tation  J  wherein  he  declared,  that  "  he  did  not  pretend  to 

*'  advance  or  defend  any  thing  contrary  to  the  holy  fcrip- 

"  ture,  or  to  the  dodfrine  of  the  fathers,  received  and  ob- 

*'  fervcd  by  the  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  canons  and  de- 

^'  cretals  of  the  popes :  neverthelefs  he  thought  he  h^ad  the 

''  liberty,  either  to  approve  or  difapprove  the  opinions  of 

"  St.   Thomas,    Bonaventure,    and   other   fchoolmen    and 

"  canonifts,  which  are  not  grounded  upon  any  text." 

The  emperor  Maximilian  was  equally  folicitous  with  the 
pope,  about  putting  a  ftop  to  the  propagation  of  Luther's 
opinions  in  Saxony ;  fmce  the  great  number  of  his  followers, 
and  the  refolution  with  which  he  defended  them,  made  it 
evident,  beyond  difpute,  that  if  he  were  not  immediately 
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checked,  be  would  become  troublefome  both  to  the  church 
and  empire.     Maximilian,  therefore,  applied  to  Leo,  in  a 
letter  dated  Auguil  5^   15^8,  and  begged  him  to  forbid,  by 
his  authority,  thefe  ufelefs,  rafh,  and  dangerous  difputes  ; 
afiuring  him  withal,  that  he  would  ftri^tly  execute  in  the 
empire,  whatever  his  holinefs  fhould  enjoin.     The  pope  on 
his  part  ordered  the  bifhop  of  Afcoli,  auditor  of  the  apofto- 
3ic-chamber,  to  cite  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  within  fixty 
days,  that  he  might  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine  to  the 
auditor,  and  mafter  of  the  palace,  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted the  judgment  of  that  caufe.     He  wrote,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  the  eledlor  of  Saxony,  to  pray  him  not  to  protecft 
Luther,  and  let  him  know,  that  he  had  cited  him,  and  had 
given  cardinal  Cajetan,  his  legate  in  Germany,  the  neceflary 
inilruclions  upon  that  occafion.     He  exhorts  the  elector  to 
put  Luther  into  the  hands  of  this  legate,  that  he  might  be 
carried  to  Rome,  alTuring  him,  that  if  he  were  innocent, 
he  would  fend  him  back  abfolved,  and  if  he  were  guilty, 
would  pardon  him   upon  his  repentance.     This   letter  to 
Frederick  was  dated  Auguft  23,   1518,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  unneceflary ;  for  though  Luther  had  nothing  to  truft 
to  at  firft  but  his  own  perfonal  qualities,  his  parts,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  courage,  yet  he  was  afterwards  countenanced 
and  fupported  by  this  elector.     At  the  fame  time  alfo  the 
pope  fent  a  brief  to  cardinal  Cajetan,  in  which  he  ordered 
him  to  bring  Luther  before  him  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  and  to 
hinder  the  princes  from  being  any  impediment  to  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order,  he  denounced  the  ordinary  punifh- 
nients  of  excommunication,  interdidtion,  and  privation  of 
goods  againft  thofe  that  fliould  receive  Luther,   and  give 
him  prote(Stion  -,  and  promifed  a  plenary  indulgence  to  thofe 
0»pin,&c.   that  fhould  affift  in  delivering  him  up. 

In  the  rnean  time  Luther,  as  foon  as  he  underftood  what 
was  tranfading  about  him  at  Rome,  ufed  all  imaginable 
means  to  prevent  his  being  carried  thither,  and  to  obtain  a 
hearing  of  his  caufe  in  Germany.  The  univerfity  of  Wit- 
temberg  interceded  for  him,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
to  excufehim  from  going  to  Rome,  becaufe  his  health  would 
not  permit  it;  and  afliired  his  holinefs,  that  he  had  aflerted 
nothing  contrary  to  the  do6lrine  of  the  church,  and  that  all 
they  could  charge  him  with,  was  his  laying  down  fome  prc- 
pofitions  in  difputation  too  freely,  though  without  any  view 
0/  dfeciding  upon  them.  They  interceded  likewife  to  the 
pope,  by  meaps  of  Charles  Miltitius,  a  German,  who  was  his 
chaajbeiflgin.     The  elector  alfo  was  againft  Luther's  going 
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to  Rome,  and  defired  of  cardinal  Cajetan,  that  he  might  he 
heard  before  him,  as  his  legate  in  Germany,  Upon  thefe 
addrefles,  the  pope  confented,  that  the  caufe  (hould  be  tried 
before  cardinal  Cajetan,  to  whom  he  had  given  power  to 
decide  it.  Luther,  therefore,  fet  ofF  immediately  for  Augf- 
burg,  and  carried  v/ith  him  letters  from  the  elc6lor.  He 
arrived  here  in  the  beginning  of  October  1518,  and  up- 
on an  aflurance  of  his  fafety,  was  admitted  into  the  cardi- 
nal's prefence.  The  legate  told  him,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  enter  into  any  difpute  with  him,  but  fhould  only  pro- 
pound three  things  to  him,  on  the  pope's  behalf;  and  he 
did  admonifh  him,  "  FirfV,  To  become  a  found  member  of 
*'  the  church,  and  to  recant  his  errors.  Secondly,  To 
*'  promife,  that  he  would  not  teach  fuch  pernicious  doc- 
"  trines  for  the  future  :  and.  Thirdly,  To  take  care  that 
"  the  peace  of  the  church  was  not  broken  by  his  means.'* 
Luther  befeeched  the  legate  to  acquaint  him,  what  his  er- 
rors were,  who  thereupon  alledged  to  him  a  decretal  of 
Clement  VL  wherein  "  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chriil:  are  af- 
"  firmed  to  be  a  treafure  of  indulgencies,''  which  he,  the 
faid  Luther  denied  ;  and  objected  to  him  alfo  his  teaching, 
that  "  faith  was  neceflary  for  all,  who  fhould  receive  the 
"  facrament,  fo  as  to  obtain  any  benefit  by  it."  Luther 
replied,  that  "  he  had  read  the  decretal  of  Clement,  which 
"  the  legate  alledged;  but  did  humbly  conceive,  that  it,,,, 
"  was  not  of  fumcient  authority  to  retract  any  opmion,  ^^^^  ^^ 
"  which  he  believed  to  be  conformable  to  holy  fcripture." 
The  legate  had  then  recourfe  to  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
who,  he  faid,  "  could  only  decide  upon  the  fenfe  of  fcrip- 
"  ture  ;"  upon  which  Luther  defired  time  to  deliberate  up- 
on what  the  legate  had  propofed  to  him,  and  fo  the  difpute 
ended  for  that  day. 

The  next  day,  which  was  the  12th  of  OcSlober  15 18, 
Luther  returned  to  a  fecond  conference  with  the  legate,  ac- 
companied with  four  counfellors  of  the  empire,  and  a  no- 
tary, and  brought  with  him  a  proteftation,  in  which  he 
declared,  that  *'  he  honoured  and  would  obey  the  holy 
*'  church  of  Rome  in  all  things  ;  that  if  he  had  faid  or  done 
*'  any  thing  contrary  to  its  decifions,  he  defired  it  might  be 
*'  looked  upon  as  never  faid  or  done."  And  for  the  three 
propofitions  made  him  by  the  legate,  he  declared,  "  That 
"  having  fought  only  the  truth,  he  had  committed  no  fault, 
*'  and  could  not  retraft  errors,  of  which  he  had  not  been 
"  convinced,  nor  even  heard;  that  he  was  firmly  perfuaded 
'*  of  his  having  advanced  nothing,,  contrary  to  fcrinture  and 
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*'  the  docSlrincs  of  the  fathers  ;  that,  nevcrthelefs,  being  a 
**  man,  and  fubjeft  to  error,  he  would  fubmit  himfelf  to 
"  the  lawful  determination  of  the  church  ;  and  that  he 
*'  offered  farther,  to  give  reafons,  in  this  place,  and  elfe- 
"  where,  of  what  he  had  afTerted,  anfwer  the  objcfli  )ns, 
"  and  hear  the  opinions  of  the  doctors  of  the  famous  uni- 
"  verfities  of  Bafil,  Friburg,  Louvain,  &c."  The  legate 
only  repeated  what  he  had  faid  the  day  before  about  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  exhorted  Luther  again  to  retract. 
Luther  anfwered  nothing,  but  prefented  a  writing  to  the 
legate,  which,  he  faid,  contained  all  he  had  to  anfwer. 
The  legate  received  the  writing,  but  paid  no  regard  to  it : 
he  prefled  Luther  to  retra6t,  threatening  him  with  the  cen- 
fures  of  the  church,  if  he  did  pot ;  and  commanded  him 
not  to  appear  any  more  in  his  prefence,  unlefs  he  brought 
his  recantation  with  him.  Luther  was  now  convinced,  that 
he  had  more  to  fear  from  the  cardinal's  power,  than  from 
difputations  of  any  kind  ;  and,  therefore,  apprehenfive  of 
being  feized,  if  he  did  not  fubmit,  withdrew  from  Augfburg 
upon  the  20th  of  Odober.  But  before  his  departure,  he 
publifhed  a  formal  appeal  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  "  though  he  had  fybmitted  to  be  tried  by 
"  cardinal  Cajetan,  as  his  legate,  yet  he  had  been  fo  borne 
*'  down  and  injured  by  him,  that  he  was  conftrained,  at 
"  length,  to  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  his  holinefs."  He 
wrote  likewife  a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  and  told  him,  that 
*'  he  did  not  think  himfelf  bound  to  continue  any  longer  at 
*'  Augiburg  ;  that  he  would  retire  after  he  had  made  his 
^'  appeal ;  that  he  would  always  fubmit  himfelf  to  the 
"  judgement  of  the  church  ;  but  for  his  cenfures,  that  as 
*'  he  had  not  deferved,  fo  he  did  not  value  them." 

Though  Luther  was  a  man  of  invincible  courage,  yet  he 
was  animated,  in  fome  meafure,  to  thefe  firm  and  vigorous 
proceedings,  by  an  afTurance  of  protedlion  from  PVederick 
of  Saxony ;  being  perfuaded,  as  he  fays  in  his  letter  to  the 
legate,  that  an  appeal  would  be  more  agreeable  to  that 
cjedor,  than  a  recantation.  On  this  account,  the  firft 
thing,  which  the  legate  did  after  Luther's  departure,  was 
to  fend  an  account  to  the  eleftor  of  what  had  pafTed  at 
Augfburg.  And  here  he  complained,  that  Luther  left  him 
without  taking  leave,  and  without  his  knowledge  ;  and  al- 
though he  had  given  him  hopes,  i:hat  he  would  retra(5l  and 
fubmit,  yet  had  retired  without  affording  him  the  leaft  fa- 
tisra<5i:ion.  He  acqu?iinted  the  ele£lor,  that  Luther  had  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  feveral  propofitions  of  a  moft  dam- 
nable 
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nable  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  holy  fee. 
He  prays  him  to  difcharge  his  confcience,  and  to  keep  un- 
fpotted  the  honour  of  his  illuftrious  houfe,  by  either  fending 
him  to  Rome,  or  banifhing  him  from  his  dominions.     He 
allured  him,  that  this  matter  could  not  continue  long  as  it 
was  at  prefent,  but  would  foon  be  profecuted  at  Rome;  and 
that,  to  get  it  out  of  his  own  hands,  he  had  written  to  the 
pope  about  it.     When  this  letter,  dated  Odober  25,  15 18, 
was  delivered  to  the  ele6tor,  he  communicated  it  to  Luther, 
who  immediately  drew  up  a  defence  of  himfclf  againft  it. 
In  this  defence,  he  offers  to  the  elector,  to  leave  his  country, 
if  his  highnefs  thought  proper,  that  he  might  be  more  at 
liberty  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  papal  authority,  with- 
out bringing  any  inconveniencies  upon  his  highnefs  by  that 
means.     But  his  friends   advifed  him  very  wifely  to  fticlc 
clofe  to  Saxony,  without  ftirring  a  foot ;  and  the  univerfity 
of  Wittemberg  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  eleflor,  praying 
him  to  afford  Luther  fo  much  favour  and  proteftion,  that 
he  might  not  be  obliged  to  recant  his  opinions,  till  it  was 
made  appear,  that  they  ought  to  be  condemned  ;  but  this 
addrefs  was   needlefs  ;  the  elector  was  refolved  not   to  de- 
lert  Luther,  and  told  the  legate,  in  an  anfwer  dated  De- 
cember the   18th,  that    "  he  hoped  he  would  have  dealt 
*'  with  Luther  in  another  manner,  and  not  have  obliged  ^«='ch. 
"  him   to  recant,  before  his  caufe  was  heard  and  judged;  j^^pJ^J'^*"* 
"  that  there  were  feveral  able  men  in  his  own,  and  in  other 
"  univerfities,  who  did  not  think  Luther^s  do61:rine  either 
"  impious  or  heretical ;  that,  if  he  had  believed   it  fuch, 
"  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  admonifhing  him,  not 
"  to  tolerate  it ;  that  Luther  not  being  convi6led  of  herefy, 
*'  he  could  not  banifh  him  from  his  ftates,  nor  fend  him  to 
*'  Rome;  and  that,  fmce  Luther  offered  to  fubm it  himfelf 
"  to  the  judgement  of  feveral  univerfities,  he  thought  they 
"  ought  to  hear  him,  or,   at  leafl,  (hew  him  the  errors 
"  which  he  taught  in  his  writings."     Luther,  feeing  him- 
felf thus  fupported,  continued  to  teach  the  fame  doftrines 
at  Wittemberg,  and  fent  a  challenge  to  all  the  inquifitors  to 
come  and  difpute  with  him,  offering  them  not  only  a  fafe- 
conduit  from  hi^  prince,  but  afTuring  them  alfo  of  good  en- 
tertainment, and  that  their  charges  fhould  be  borne,  folong 
as  they  remained  at  Wittemburg. 

While  thefe  things  pafTed  in  Germany,  pope  Leo  at- 
tempted to  put  an  end  to  thefe  difputes  about  indulgences, 
by  a  decifion  of  his  own ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  upon  the 
9th  of  November,  publifhed  a  brief,  direded  to  cardinal 
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Cajetan,  in  which  he  declared,  that    "  the  pope,  the  fuc- 
*'  cefTor  of  St.  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift  upon  earth, 
*'  hath  power  to  pardon,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  the  guilt 
*'  and  punifhment  of  fin,    the  guilt  by  the  facrament  of 
*'  penance,  and   the  temporal  puiiifhments  due  for  a<Slual 
"  fins  by  indulgences;    that  thefe  indulgences  are  taken 
*'  from  the  overplus  of  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  his 
*'  faints,  a  treafure  at  the  pope's  own  difpofal,  as  v/ell  by 
*'  way  of  abfolution  as  fuffrage  ;  and  that  the  dead  and  the 
'*  living,  who  properly  and  truly  obtain  thefe  indulgences, 
*'  are  immediately  freed  from  the  punifliment  due  to  their 
*'  adual  fins,  according  to  the  divine  juftice,  which  allows 
"  thefe  indulgences  to   be   granted  and  obtained."     This 
brief  ordains,    that    "  all  the  world  (hall  hold  and  preach 
*'  this  do61:rine,  under  the  pain  of  excommunication  re- 
<*  ferved  to  the  pope ;  and  enjoins  cardinal  Cajetan  to  fend 
♦'  it  to  all  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  Germany,  and 
*'  caufe  it  to  be  put  in  execution  by  them."     Luther  knew 
very  well,   that  after  this   judgement   made  by  the  pope, 
he  could  not   poffibly  efcape  being  proceeded  againfl:,  and 
condemned   at  Rome  ;    and,    therefore,  upon  the  28th  of 
the  fame  month,    publifhed  a   new  appeal  from  the  pope 
to  a  general  council,  in  which  he  aflerts  the  fuperior  au- 
thority of  the  latter  over  the  former.     The  pope  forefeeing, 
that  he  fhould  not  eafily  manage  Luther,  fo  long  as   the 
eledor  of  Saxony  continued  to   fupport  and  protect  him, 
fent  the  elecSlor  a  golden  rofe,  fuch  an  one,  as  he  ufed  to 
blefs  every  year,  and  fend  to  feveral  princes,  as  marks  of 
his  particular  favour  to  them.     Miltitius,  his  chamberlain, 
whom  we  have  before  obferved  to  have  been   a  German, 
was  intrufted  with  this  commiffion ;  by  whom  the  pope  fent 
alfo  letters,  dated  the  beginning  of  January  15 19,  to  the 
eleftor's  counfellor  and  fecretary,  in  which  he  prayed  thofe 
minifters  to  ufe  all  poflible  intereft  with  their  mafter,  that 
he  would  ftop  the  progrefs  of  Luther's  errors,  and  imitate 
therein  the  piety  and  religion  of  his  anceftors.     It  appears 
by  Seckendorf's  account  of  Miltitius's   negotiation,    that 
Frederick  had  long  folicited  for  this  bauble  from  the  pope  ; 
and    that  three  or  four  years  before,    when  his  electoral 
highnefs  was  a  bigot  to  the  court  of  Rome,  it  had  probably 
been  a  moft  welcome  prefent.     But  poft  eft  occafio  calva  : 
it  was  now  too  late :  Luther's  contefts  with  the  fee  of  Rome 
]iad  opened  the  elector's  eyes,  and  enlarged  his  mind  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  Miltitius  delivered  his  letters,  and  difcharged 
his  QommilTionj  he  was  received  but  coldly  by  the  elector, 
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who  valued  not  the  confecrated  rcfe,  nor  would  receive 
it  publickly  and  in  form,  but  only  privately  and  by  his 
procStor. 

As  to  Luther,  Miltitius  had  orders  to  require  the  elector 
to  oblige  him  to  retra£l,  or  to  deny  him  his  prote<fl:ion  : 
but,  alafs  !   things  were  not  now  to  be  carried  with  (o  high 
a  hand,  Luther's  credit  being  too  firmly  eftablifhed.     Be- 
fides,  the  emperor  Maximilian   happened   to  die  upon  the 
1 2th  of  this  month,  whofe  death  greatly  altered  the  face  of 
affairs,  and  made  the  eleclor  more  able  to  determine  Lu- 
ther's fate.     Miltitius  thought  it  beft  therefore  to  try,  what 
could  be  done  by  fair  and  gentle  means,  and   to  that  end 
came  to  a  conferenq^  with  Luther.     He  poured  forth  many 
commendations  upon  him,  and  earneftly  intreated  him,  that 
he  would  himfelf  appeafe  that  tempell,  which  could  not  but 
be  deftru6live  to  the  church.    He  blamed,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  Tecelius,  and  reproved  him 
with  fo  much  iharpnefs,  that  he  died  of  melancholy  a  fhort 
time   after.     Luther,  amazed    at    all    this    civil   treatment, 
which  he  had  never  experienced  before,  commended  Milti- 
tius highly,  and  owned,  that  if  they  had  behaved  to  him  fo 
:\t  hrft,  all  the  troubles,  occafioned  by  thefe  difputes,  had 
been  avoided  ;  and  did  not  forget  to  caft  the  blame  upon 
Albert  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  who  had  increafed  thefe  trou- 
bles by  his  feverity.     Miltitius  alfo  made  fome  concefTions; 
as,  that  the  people  had  been  feduced  by  falfe  opinions  about 
indulgences,  that  Tecelius  had  given  theoccafion,  that  the 
archbifhop  had  let  on  Tecelius  to  get  money,  that  Tecelius 
had  exceeded   the  bounds  of  his   commiilion,   &c.     This 
mildnefs,  and   feeming  candor,  on    the   part  of  Miltitius, 
gained  fo  wonderfully  upon  Luther,  that  he  wrote  a  mofi 
fubmiflive  letter  to  the  pope,  dated  the  13th  of  March  15 19, 
Miltitius,  however,  taking  for*  granted,  that  they  would  not 
be  contented  at  Rome  with  this  letter  of  Luther's,  written, 
as  it  was,  in  general  terms  only,  propofed  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  fome  other  judgement;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  the  eledor  of  Triers  fhould  be  the  judge,  and 
Coblentz  the  place  of  conference:  but  this  came  to  no- 
thing ;  for  Luther  afterwards  gave  ibme  reafcns  for  not  go- 
ing to  Coblentz,  and  the  pope  would  not  refer  the  matter 
to  the  cledor  of  Triers. 

During  all  thefe  treaties,  the  dodrine  of  Luther  fpread, 
and  prevailed  greatly;  and  he  himfelf  received  great  encou- 
ragement at  home  and  abroad.  The  Bohemians  about  this 
time  fent  him  a  book  of  the  celebrated  John  Hufs,  who  had 
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fallen  a  martyr  in  the  work  of  reformation ;  and  alfo  letters, 
in  which  they  exhorted  him  to  conftancy  and  perfcverance, 
owning,  that  the  divinity  which  he  taught  was  the  pure, 
the  foun^,  and  orthodox -divinity.     Many  great  and  learned 
men  had  joined  themfelves  to  him  ;  among  the  reft  Philip 
Melan£lhon,  whom  Frederick  had  invited  to  the  univerfity 
of  Wittemberg  in  Auguft  1518,  and  Andrew  Caroloftadius 
archdeacon  of  that  town,  who  was  a  great  linguift.     They 
defired,  if  poflible,  to  draw  over  Erafmus  to  their  party  ; 
and  to  that  end  we  find^"Melan<9:hon  thus  exprcfling  himfelf 
Era^m.        jj^  ^  letter  to  that  great  man,  dated  Leipfic  January  5,  15 19: 
339.Loii'd.   "  Martin  Luther,  who  has  a  very  great  efteem  for  you, 
X642.  "  wifhes  of  all  things,  that  you-would  thoroughly  approve  oflf 

*'  him."  Luther  alfo  himfelf  wrote  to  Erafmus,  in  very  re- 
Ibid^p.u?  ^P^^^^^i  2nd  even  flattering  terms  :  "  Itaque,  mi  Erafme, 
'  "  vir  amabilis,  fi  ita  tibi  vihim  fucrit,  agnofce  &  hunc  frater- 
*'  culum  in  Chrifto  ;  tui  certe  ftudiofiffimum  &  amantiffi- 
*'  mum,  caeterum  pro  infcitia  fua  nihil  meritum,  quam  ut 
*'  in  angulo  fepultus  effet."  The  eledor  of  Saxony  was 
defirous  alfo  to  know  Erafmus's  opinion  of  Luther,  and 
might  probably  think,  that  as  Erafmus  had  moft  of  the 
monks  for  his  enemies,  and  fome  of  thofe,  who  were  warmeft 
againft  Luther,  he  might  eafily  be  prevailed  on  to  come  over 
to  their  party.  And  indeed  they  would  have  done  fome- 
thing,  if  they  could  have  gained  this  point ;  for  the  reputa 
tion  of  Erafmus  was  fo  great,  that  if  he  had  once  declared 
for  Luther,  almoft  all  Germany  would  have  declared  along 
"wi:h  him. 

But  Erafmus,  whatever  he  might  think  of  Luther's  opi- 
nions, had  neither  his  impetuofity,  nor  his  courage.  He 
contented  himfelf  therefore  with  ailing  and  fpeaking  in  his 
ufual  llrain  of  moderation,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ele£lor 
Frederick,  in  which  he  declared  "  his  diflike  of  the  arts, 
"  which  were  employed  to  make  Luther  odious ;  that  he 
"  did  not  know  Luther,  and  (o  could  neither  approve  nor 
*'  condemn  his  writings,  becaufe  indeed  he  had  not  read 
*'  them ;  that  however  he  condemned  the  railing  at  him 
*'  with  fo  much  violence,  becaufe  he  had  fubmitted  himfelf 
*"*"  to  the  judgement  of  thofe,  whofe  ofRce  it  was  to  deter- 
*'  mine,  and  no  man  had  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of 
*'  his  error ;  that  his  antagonifts  feemed  rather  to  feek  his 
*'  death,  than  his  falvation  ;  that  they  miftook  the  matter 
*'  in  fuppofmg,  that  all  error  is  herefy  ;  that  there  are  er- 
*'  rors  in  all  the  writings  of  both  ancients  and  moderns  ; 
*'  that  divines  are  of  different  opinions  ^  that  it  is  more  pru- 
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dent  to  ufe  moderate,  than  violent  means ;  that  the  elec- 
tor ought  to  protedt  innocency,  and  that  this  was  the 
intent  of  Leo  X." 
Krafmus  wrote  alfo  a  friendly  letter  in  anfwer  to  Luther's, 
and  tells  him,  that    *■'  his  books  had  raifed  fuch  an  uproar 
at  Louvain,  as  it  was  not  poffible  for  him  to  defcribe  ; 
that  he  could  not  have  believed  divines  could  have  been 
fuch  madmen,  if  he  had  not  been  prefent,  and  feen  them 
with  his  eyes  ;  that  by  defending  him,  he  had  rendered 
himfelf  fufpe6i:ed ;  that  many  abufed  him  as  the  leader  of 
this  fadion,  fo  they  call  it ;  that  there  were  many  in 
England,  and  fome  at  Louvain,  no  inconfiderable  per- 
fons,  who  highly   approved  his   opinions  j   that  for  his 
own  part  he  endeavoured  to  carry  himfelf  as  evenly  as  he 
could   with  all   parties,  that  he  might  more  efFe£lually 
ferve  the  interefts  of  learning  and  religion ;  that,  how- 
ever, he  thought  more  might  be  done  by  civil  and  modeft 
means,  than  by  intemperate  heat  and  paflion  ;    that  it 
would  be  better  to  inveigh  againfi:  thofe,  who  abufe  the 
pope's  authority,  than  againft  the  popes  themfelves ;  that 
new  opinions  fliould  rather  be  promoted  in  the  way  of 
propofuig  doubts  and  difficulties,  than  by  affirming  and 
deciding  peremptorily  ;  that  nothing  fhould  be  delivered 
with  fa(ftion  and  arrogance ;  but  that  the  mind,  in  thefe 
cafes,  fhould  be  kept  intirely  free  from  anger,  hatred, 
and  vain- glory.     I  fay  not  this,''  fays  Erafmus,  with  that 
great  addrefs  of  which  he  was  mafler,    '*  as  if  you  wanted       ^^ 
'  any  admonitions  of  this  kind,  but  only  that  you  may  not 
'  want  them  hereafter,  any  more  than  you  do  at  prefent.  ibid.  p.'348^ 
'  Haec  non  admoneo  ut  facias,  fed  ut  quod  facis  perpetuo 
'  facias."     When  this  letter  was  wrote,  Erafmus  and  Lu- 
ther had  never  feen  each  other  :  it   is  dated  from  Louvain 
May  30,   1519,  and  it  is  hardly  pofTible  to  read  it  without 
fufpeding,  that  Erafmus  was  intirely  in  Luther's  fentiments, 
if  he  had  had  but  the  courage  to  have  declared  it.     Only 
obferve,  how  he  concludes  it :    *'  I  have  dipped  into  your 
"  commentaries  upon  the  Pfalms  ;  they  pleafe  me  prodigi- 
"  oufly,  and  I  hope   will   be  read  with  great  advantage. 
'^  There  is  a  prior  of  the  monaflery  of  Antwerp,  who  fays 
*'  he  was  formerly  your  pupil,  and  loves  you  mofl  afFec- 
**  tionately.     He  is  a  truly  chriflian  man,  and  almofl  the 
"  only  one  of  his  fociety  who  preaches  Chrifl,  the  refl  be- 
''  ing  attentive  either  to  the  fabulous  traditions  of  men,  or 
**  to  their  own  profit.    I  have  written  to  Melandlhon.    The 
**  Lord  Jefus  pour  upon  you  his  fpirit,  that  you  may  abound 
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*'  more  and  more  every  day,  to  his  glory  and  the  fervlce 
"  of  the  church.     Farewel]." 

But  to  go  on  with  Luther.  In  the  year  15 19  he  had  a 
famous  difpute  at  Leipfic,  with  John  Eccius.  Eccius,  as 
'we  have  obferved,  wrote  notes  upon  Luther's  thefes,  which 
Luther  firft,  and  afterwards  Caroloftadius,  anfwered.  The 
difpute  thus  depending,  a  conference  was  propofed  at  Leip- 
fic, with  the  confent  of  George  duke  of  Saxony,  who  was 
coufm-german  to  Frederick  the  elector  ;  and  accordingly 
Luther  went  thither  at  the  end  of  June,  accompanied  by 
In  vit.  Lu-  Caroloftadius  and  Melandhon.  Melchior  Adam  relates, 
ther.  ^Yizt  Luther  could  not  obtain  leave  to  difpute  for  fome  time, 

but  was  only  a  fpedlator  of  what  pafled  between  Carolofta- 
dius and  Eccius,  till  Eccius  got  at  laft  a  protedlion  for  him 
from  George.  However  it  is  certain  they  difputed  upon 
the  moft  delicate  points,  upon  purgatory,  upon  indulgences, 
.  and  efpecially  upon  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Luther  de- 
clared, that  it  was  difagreeable  and  uneafy  to  him  to  meddle 
with  this  laft,  being  an  invidious  and  unneceflary  fubjeft, 
and  that  he  would  not  have  done  it,  if  Eccius  had  not  put 
•  it  among  the  propositions  to  be  difputed  upon.  Eccius  an- 
fwered, and  it  muft  be  owned  with  fome  reafon,  that  Lu- 
ther had  firft  given  occafion  to  that  queftion,  by  treating 
upon  it  himfelf,  and  teaching  feveral  things  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  the  holy  fee.  In  this  difpute,  after  many  texts 
of  fcripture,  and  many  paiTages  from  the  fathers  had  been 
cited  and  canvafTed  by  both  fides,  they  came  to  fettle  the 
fenfe  of  the  famous  words,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
*'  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,"  Luther  afterted.  That 
by  rock  is  to  be  underftood  either  power  or  faith :  if  power, 
then  our  Saviour  hath  added  to  no  purpofe,  "  and  I  will 
^'  give  thee  the  keys,  &c."  if  faith,  as  it  ought,  then  it  is 
alfo  common  to  all  other  churches,  and  not  peculiar  to  that 
of  Rome.  Eccius  replied,  That  thefe  words  fettled  a  fu- 
premacy  upon  St.  Peter ;  that  they  ought  to  be  underftood 
of  his  perfon,  according  to  the  explication  of  the  fathers  ;, 
that  the  contrary  opinion  was  one  of  the  errors  of  Wickliff* 
and  John  Hufs,  which  were  condemned  ;  and  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  opinion  of  the  Bohemians.  Luther  was  not  to 
be  filenced  with  this,  but  faid,  That  although  all  the  fathers 
had  underftood  that  paflage  of  St.  Peter  in  the  fenfe  of  Ec- 
cius, yet  he  would  oppofe  them  with  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  himfelf,  who  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  is 
the  only  foundation  and  corner-ftone  of  his  church.  And 
as  to  his  following  the  opinion  of  the  Bohemians,  in  main- 
taining 
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taming  a  propofition  condemned  v/ithf  John  Hufs,  that  **  the 
'*  dignity  of  the  pope  was  eftablifhed  by  the  emperor,'* 
though  he  did  not,  he  faid,  approve  of  the  fchifm  of  the 
Bohemians,  yet  he  fliould  make  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that, 
among  the  articles  condemned  with  John  Hufs,  there  were 
fome  very  found  and  orthodox.  This  difpute  ended  at 
length  like  all  others,  the  parties  not  the  leaft  nearer  in 
point  of  opinions,  but  more  at  enmity  with  each  others 
perfons.  It  is  however,  it  feems,  granted  on  all  fides,  that  Mekh, 
Luther  did  not  acquire  in  this  difpute  that  fuccefs  and  ap-  ^^^^>  &c» 
plaufe  which  he  expected  j  and  it  is  evident  and  agreed  alfo,  "^'"*  ^' 
that  he  made  a  concefHon  to  Eccius,  which  he  afterwards 
retracted,  that  the  pope  was  head  of  the  church  by  human 
right,  though  not  by  divine  ri'ght  j  which  made  George 
duke  of  Saxony  fay,  after  the  difpute  was  over)  "  Sive  jure 
"  divino  five  humano  fit  papa,  eft  tamen  papa :"  "  Whe- 
"  ther  he  be  pope  by  divine  right  or  human,  he  is  n'ever- 
''  thelefs  pope." 

This  fame  year  15 19,  Luther's  tooks  about  indulgencires 
were  formally  cenfuredbythe  divines  of  Louvain  and  Cologne. 
The  former  having  confulted  with  the  cardinal  of  Tortofa,who 
was  afterwards  Hadrian  VI.  palFed  their  cenfure  upon  the  7th 
of  November;  and  the  cenfure  of  the  latter,  which  was  made 
at  the  requeft-  of  the  divines  of  Louvain,  was  dated  upon 
the  30th  of  Auguft,  Luther  wrote  immediately  againft 
thefe  cenfures,  and  declared  that  he  valued  them  not :  that 
feveral  great  and  good  men,  fuch  as  Occam,  Picus  Miran- 
dula,  Laurentius  Valla,  and  others,  had  been  condemned 
in  the  fame  unjuft  manner;  nay,  he  would  venture  to  add 
to  the  lift,  Jerom  of  Prague  and  John  Hufs.  He  charges 
thofe  univerfities  with  rafhnefs,  in  being  the  firft  that  de- 
clared againft  him  ;  and  accufes  them  of  want  of  proper  re- 
fpe6f  and  deference  to  the  holy  fee,  in  condemning  a  book 
prefented  to  the  pope,  on  which  judgement  had  not  yet  been' 
^afled.  About  the  end  of  this  year  Luther  publifhed  a  book, 
in  which  he  contended  for  the  communion's  being  celebrated 
in  both  kinds.  This  was  condemned  by  the  bifhop  of  Mif-. 
nia,  whofe  cenfure  is  dated  January  24,  1520.  Luther, 
feeing  himfelf  fo  befet  with  adverfaries,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
new  emperor,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  who  was  not  yet  come 
ihto  Germany,  and  alfo  another  to  the  eleftor  of  Mentz  ; 
in  both  which  he  humbly  implores  protection,  till  he  fhould 
bfe  able  to  give  an  account  of  himfelf  and  his  opinions  ; 
adding,  that  he  did  not  defire  to  be  defended,  if  he  were 
convided  of  impiety  or  herefy,  but  only  that  he  might  not 
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be  condemned  without  a  hearing.  The  former  of  thefe 
Lutheri  letters  is  dated  January  15,  152OJ  the  latter,  February  4* 
oper.  torn.  i.  We  muft  not  omit  to  obferve,  that  the  elecS^or  Frederick  fell 
about  this  time  into  a  very  dangerous  illncfs,  which  flung 
Seckendorf  ^^^  whole  party  into  a  great  confternation,  and  occafioned 
Jkc,  '  fome  apprehenfions  at  Wittemberg  :  but  of  this  illnefs  he 
happily  recovered. 

While  Luther  was  labouring  to  cxcufc  himfelf  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  bifhops  cf  Germany,  Eccius  was  gone  to 
Rome,  to  follicit  his  condemnation  ;  which,  it  may  eafily 
be  conceived,  was  now  become  no  difficult  matter  to  be 
obtained.  He  and  his  whole  party  were  had  in  abhorrence 
there  ;  the  eledor  Frederick  was  out  of  favour,  and  all  his 
affairs  ruined  in  that  court,  on  account  of  the  protc6lion 
which  he  afforded  Luther.  The  elector  excufed  himfelf  to 
the  pope,  in  a  letter  dated  April  i  ;  which  the  pope  an- 
fwered,  and  fent  him  at  the  fame  time  a  copy  of  a  bull,  in 
which  he  was  required  "  either  to  oblige  Luther  to  retraift 
I  *'  his  errors,  or  to  imprifon  him  for  the  difpofal  of  the  pope." 

This  peremptory  proceeding  alarmed  at  firfl  the  court  of  the 
cle61:or,  and  many  German  nobles  who  were  of  Luther*s 
party  :  however,  their  final  refolution  was,  to  protedl  and 
defend  him.  In  the  mean  time,  though  Luther's  condem- 
nation was  determined  at  Rome,  Miltitius  did  not  ceafe  to 
treat  in  Germany,  and  to  propofe  means  of  accommodation. 
To  this  end  he  applied  to  the  chapter  of  the  Augufline  friars 
there,  and  prayed  them  to  interpofe  their  authority,  and  to 
beg  of  Luther  that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  the  pope,  full 
of  fubmiflion  and  refpeft.  Luther  confented  to  write,  and 
his  letter  bears  date  April  the  6th  ;  but,  alafs  !  things  were 
carried  too  far  on  both  fides,  ever  to  admit  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  mifchief  Luther  had  done,  and  continued  daily 
to  do,  to  the  papal  authority,  was  Irreparable ;  and  the 
rough  ufage  and  perfecutions  he  had  received  from  the  pope's 
party,  had  now  Inflamed  his  leonine  fpirit  to  that  degree, 
that  it  was  not  poffible  to  appeafe  It,  but  by  meafures  which 
the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome  could  never  come  into.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  letter  he  wrote  at  this  junc- 
ture was  not  attended  with  any  healing  confequences  ;  and 
we  are  almofl  tempted  to  think,  that  he  did  not  intend  it 
fhould  be,  when  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
Lutheri  written  :  for  he  fays,  "  that  among  the  monflers  of  the 
eper.  tom.i. «'  age,  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  three  years 
''  pafl,  he  had  often  called  to  mind  the  bleffed  father  Leo  : 
'  *'  that  now  he  began  to  triumph  over  his  enemies,  and  ta 
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*'  defplfe  them  :  that,  though  he  had  been  obliged  to  ap- 
*«  peal  from  his  holincfs  to  a  general  council,  yet  he  had 
"  no  averfion  to  him  :  that  he  had  always  wifhed  and 
**  prayed  for  all  forts  of  bleffings  upon  his  perfon  and  fee  : 
*«  that  his  defign  was  only  to  defend  the  truth  :  that  he  had 
"  never  fpoken  dilhonourably  of  his  holinefs,  but  had  called 
**  him  a  Daniel  in  the  midft  of  Babylon,  to  denote  the  in- 
^'  noccnce  and  purity  he  had  preferved  among  fo  many  cor- 
'*  rupt  men  :  that  the  court  of  Rome  was  vifibly  more  cor- 
**  rupt,  than  either  Babylon  or  Sodom  ;  and  that  his  holi- 
*'  nefs  was  as  a  lamb  amidft  wolves,  a  Daniel  among  lions, 
"  and  an  Ezekiel  among  fcorpions  :  that  there  were  not 
"  above  three  or  four  cardinals  of  any  learning  or  piety  : 
*'  that  it  was  againft  thefe  diforders  of  the  court  of  Rome 
*'  he  was  obliged  to  appear  :  that  cardinal  Cajetan,  who 
'*  was  ordered  by  his  holinefs  to  treat  with  him,  had  fhewn 
"  no  inclinations  to  peace  :  that  his  nuncio  Miltitius  had 
"  indeed  come  to  two  conferences  with  him,  and  that  he 
*'  had  promifed  Miltitius  to  be  filent,  and  fubmit  to  the  de- 
"  cifion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Triers,  but  that  the  difpute  at 
"  Leipfic  had  hindered  the  execution  of  this  projecSt,  and 
"  put  things  into  greater  confufion  :  that  Miltitius  had  ap- 
"  plied  a  third  time  to  the  chapter  of  his  order,  at  whofe  in- 
*'  ftigation  he  had  written  to  his  holinefs  :  and  that  he  now 
"  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  praying  him  to  impofe  filence 
*'  upon  his  enemies  :  but  that,  as  for  a  recantation  on  his 
"  part,  he  muft  not  infill  upon  it,  unlefs  he  would  increafe 
*'  the  troubles,  nor  prefcribe  him  rules  for  the  interpretation 
"  of  the  word  of  God,  becaufe  it  ought  not  to  be  limited. 
"  Then  he  admonifhes  the  pope  not  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
"  feduced  by  his  flatterers,  into  a  perfuafion  that  he  can 
*'  command  and  require  all  things,  that  he  is  above  a  coun- 
"  cil  and  the  univerfal  church,  that  he  alone  has  a  right  to 
''  interpret  fcripture ;  but  to  believe  thofe  rather  who  de- 
"  bafe,  than  thofe  who  exalt  him." 

The  continual  importunities  of  Luther's  adverfaries  with 
Leo,  caufed  him  at  length  to  publifli  a  formal  condemnation 
of  him ;  and  accordingly  he  did  fo,  in  a  bull  dated  June  15, 
1520.  In  the  beginning  of  this  bull,  the  pope  direds  his  Seckend 
fpeech  to  Jefus  Chrift,  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  *c- 
faints,  invoking  their  aid,  in  the  moft  folemn  expreflions, 
againft  the  new  errors  and  herefies,  and  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  faith,  peace,  and  unity  of  the  church.  Then  he  cx- 
prefTes  his  great  grief  for  the  late  propagation  of  thefe  errors 
in  Germany  5  errors,  either  already  condemned  by  the  coun- 
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clls  and  conftitutiotis  of  the  pope,  or  new  propofitrons  heVe^ 
tical,  falfe,  fcandalous,  apt  to  offend  and  feduce  the  faith-- 
ful.  Then,  after  enumerating  forty^one  propofitions  col- 
lected from  Luther's  writings,  he  does,  by  the  advice  of 
his  cardinals,,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  conderrin  them 
2&'  refpetStiveJy  heretical ;  and  forbids  all  chriftians,  under 
the  pain  of  excommunication,  and  deprivation  of  all  their 
dignities,  which  they  fhould  incur  ipfo  fa6lo,  to  hold,  de- 
fend, or  preach  any  of  thefe  propofitions,  or  to  fuffer  others 
to  preach  them.  As  to  Luther,  after  accufmg  him  of  dif- 
obedience  and  obftinacy,  becaufe  he  had  appealed  from  his 
citation  to  a  council,  though  he  thought  he  might  at  that 
inftant  condemn  him  as  a  notorious  heretic,  yet  he  gave 
bim  fixty  days  to  confider:  affuring  him,  that  if  in  that 
time  he  would  revoke  his  errors,  and  return  to  his  duty, 
and  give  him  real  proofs  that  he  did  fo  by  public  ads,  and 
by  burning  his  books,  he  fhould  find  in  him  a  true  paternal 
affection  :  otherwife  he  declares^  that  he  fliould  incur  the 
puniftiment  due  to  heretics.  /•        . 

Luther  now  perceiving  that  all  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion were  at  an  end,  no  longer  "obferved  the  leaft  refcrve  or 
moderation.  Hitherto  he  had  treated,  his  adverfaries  with 
fome  degree  of  ceremony,  and  paid  them  fome  regard,  and 
not  being  openly  feparated  from  the  church,  did  not  quite 
abandon  the  difcipline  of  it.  But  now  he  kept  no  meafures 
with  them ;  broke  off  all  his  engagements  to  the  church, 
and  publicly  declared,  that  he  would  no  longer  communi- 
cate in  it.  The  firil:  Hep  he  took,  after  the  publication  of 
the  pope*s  bull,  was  to  write  againft  it ;  which  he  did  in 
very  fevere  terms,  calling  it.  The  execrable  bull  of  anti- 
chrift.  He  publilhed  likewife  a  book,  called,  The  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon  :  in  which  he  begins  vi^ith  a  proteftation, 
"  That  he  became  every  day  more  knowing  :  that  he  was 
'^  afhamed  and  repented  of  what  he  had  written  about  in- 
*'  dulgences  two  years  before,  when  he  was  a  flave  to  the 
<'  fuperftitions  of 'Rome  i  that  he  did  not  indeed  then  re- 
*'  jedl  indulgences,  but  had  fnice  difcovered,  that  they  are 
"  nothing  but  impoftures,  fit  to  raife  money,  and  to  de- 
*^  ftroy  the  faith  :  that  he  was  then  content  with  denying 
*'  the  papacy  to  be  jure  divino,  but  had  lately  been  con- 
"  vinced  that  it  was  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  :  that  he 
*'  then  wifhed  a  general  council  would  fettle  the  commu- 
"  nion  in  both  kinds,  but  now  plainly  faw,  that  it  was 
''  commanded  by  fcripture  :  that  he  did  abfolutely  deny  the 
*'  feven  facraments,  owning  no  more  than  three,  baptifm, 
.  * .         .  "  penance. 
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**  penance,  and  the  Lord's  fupper,  &c."  About  the  fame 
time  alio,  he  publiftied  another  treatiie  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, to  make  the  court  of  Rome  odious  to  the  Germans; 
in  which  '•  he  gives  a  hiftory  of  the  wars  raifed  by  the 
*'  popes  againft  the  emperors,  and  reprefents  the  miferies 
*'  Germany  had  fuftered  by  them.  He  ftrives  to  engage 
*'  the  emperor  and  princes  of  Germany  to  efpoufe  his  party 
*'  againft  the  pope,  by  maintaining,  that  they  had  the  fame 
*'  power  over  the  clergy  as  they  had  over  the  laity,  and 
"  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  jurifdidion.  He  ad- 
*'  vifed  the  whole  nation  to  (hake  off  the  pope's  power  j 
*'  and  propofes  a  reformation,  by  which  he  fubjed:sthe  pope 
*'  and  bilhops  to  the  power  of  the  emperor,  &c."  Laftly,  Seckcndorf, 
Luther,  that  he  might  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing  which  ^^\ 
lliould  teflify  his  abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  ^Xh'  ^^* 
of  Rome,  was  determined  to  treat  the  pope's  bull  and  de-  Adam,*  &c, 
cretals  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  ordered  his  writings 
to  be  treated  ;  and  therefore,  calling  the  ftudents  at  Wit- 
temberg  together,  he  flung  them  into  a  fire  prepared  for 
that  purpofe,  faying,  "  Becaufe  thou  haft  troubled  the 
*'  holy  one  of  God,  let  eternal  fire  trouble  thee."  This 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Luther,  upon  the  lOth  of  De- 
cember,   1520. 

The  bull  of  Luther's  condemnation  was  carried  into  Ger- 
many, and  publiflied  there  by  Eccius,  who  had  folicited  it 
at  Rome  ;  and  who,  together  with  Jerom  Alcander,  a  per- 
fon  eminent  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  was  intrufted 
by  the  pope  with  the  execution  of  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  after  he  had  fet  things  to  rights  in 
the  Low  Countries,  went  into  Germany,  and  was  crowned 
emperor,  upon  the  21ft  of  October,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He  ftayed  not  long  in  that  city,  becaufe  of  the  plague  which 
was  there  ;  but  went  to  Cologne,  and  appointed  a  diet  at 
Worms,  to  meet  upon  the  6th  of  January,  1521.  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  could  not  be  prefent  at  the  coronation, 
but  was  left  fick  at  Cologne,  where  Alcander,  who  ac- 
companied the  emperor,  prefented  him  with  the  brief,  which 
the  pope  had  fent  by  him,  and  by  which  his  holinefs  gave 
him  notice  of  the  decree  which  he  had  made  againft  the  er- 
rors of  Luther.  Alcander  told  the  elector,  that  the  pope 
had  intrufted  himfclf  and  Eccius  with  the  affair  of  Luther, 
which  was  of  the  laft  confequence  to  the  whole  chriftian 
world,  and,  if  there  were  not  a  fpeedy  ftop  put  to  it,  would 
undo  the  empire  :  that  he  did  not  dotibt,  but  that  the  elec- 
tor would  imitate  the  emperor,  and  other  princes  of  the 
Vol.  VIIL  F  empire. 
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empire,  who  had  received  the  pope's  judgment  refpec^fully. 

•And  he  informed  his  highnefs,  that  he  had  two,  things  to 

requeft  of  him  in  the  name  of  the  pone  :  *'  Firft,  That  he 
-*^  would  caufe  all  Luther's  books  to  be  burnt ;  and,  fecondly, 
^^  that  he  would  either  put  Luiher  to  death,  or   imprifon 

^'  him,  or  fend  him  to  the  pope."  The  pope  fcnt  aifo  a  brief 
to  the  liniverfity  of  Wittemberg,  to  exhort  them  to  put  his 

-bull  in  execution  agaiufl  Luther :  but  neither  the  ele<Sor  nor 
the  univerfity  paid  any  regaid  to  his  briefs.  Luther,  at  the 
fame  time,  renewed  his  appeal  to  a  future  council,  -in  terms 
very  fev ere  upon  the  pope,  calling  him  tyrant,  heretic, 
^oitate,  antichrift,  and  blafphemer  j  and  in  it  prays  the 
!emperor,  ele^iors,  princes  and  lords,  of  the  empire,  to  fa- 
vour his  appeal^  nor  fuffer  the  execution  of  the  bull,  till  he 
ihould  be  lawfully  fummoned,  heard,  and  convifted,  before 

.  impartial  judges.  This  appeal  is  dated  November  the  17th. 
Indeed  Erafmus,  and  feveral  other  German  divines,  were 
of  opinion  that  things  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  this  extre- 
mity, nor  mens  fpirits  ftirred  up;  forefeeing,  that  the  fire 
which  confumed  Luther's  books,  would  foon  put  all  Ger- 
4Many  into  a  flame.  They  propofed,  therefore,  to  agree 
lipon  -arbitrators,  or  to  refer  the  whole  caufe  to  the  -firft 
general  council.  But  thefe  pacific  propofals  came  too  late  ; 
^nd  Eccius  and  Alcander  prefled  the  matter  fo  vigoroufly 
both  to  the  emperor  and  the  other  German  princes,  that 
Luther's'  books  were  burnt  in  feveral  cities  in  Germany. 
Alcander  alfo  earn^ftly  importuned  the  emperor  for  an  edicS: 
againft  Luther ;  but  he  found  many  and  great  obftacles. 
Luther's  party  was  very  powerful ;  and  Charles  V.  was  not 
-Willing  to  give  fo  public  an  offence  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  lately  refufed  the  empire,  that  he  might  have  it. 
■•-  To  overcome  thefe  difficulties,  Alcander  gained  a  new 
bull  from  Rome,  v.hich  declared,  -that  Luther  had  incurred, 
by  obftinacy,  the  penalty  denounced  in  the  firft.  He  alfo 
wrote  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  an  affiftance  of  money  and 
friends,  to  be  ufed  at  the  diet  of  Worms :  and,  becaufe  the 
Lutherans  infifted  that  the  conteft  was  chiefly  about  the  ju- 
rifdid:ion  of  the  pope,  and  the  abufes  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  that  they  were  only  perfecuted  for  the  fake  of  delivering 
up  Germany  to  the  tyranny  of  that  court ;  he  undertook  to 
fhew,  That  Luther  had  broached  many  errors  relating  to 
the  myfteries  of  religion,  and  revived  the  herefies  of  Wick- 
lifF  and  John  Hufs.  The  diet  of  Worms  was  held  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1521  :  where  Alcander  employed  his 
eloquence  and  intereft  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  the  emperor  and 

princes 
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l^rinccs  of  the  empire  were  going  to  e;cecute  the  pope's  bull 
againft  Luther  with  feverity,  and  without  delay.  The 
only  way  v/hich  the  eled^or  of  Saxony  and  Luther's  friends 
could  invent  to  ward  oiF  the  blow,  was  to  {'<iy,  "  That  it 
"  v/as  not  evident,  that  the  propofitions  objected  to  were 
*'  his  ;  that  his  adveifaries  might  attribute  them  to  him 
'*  falfely ;  that  the  books  from  which  they  were  taken  might 
^'  be  forged  j  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  not  juft  to  con- 
"  demn  him  v/ithout  fummoning  him  and  hearing  him." 
The  emperor  therefore,  with  the  confent  of  the  princes  of 
the  diet,  fent  Sturmius,  an  officer,  from  Worms  to  Wit^ 
temberg,  to  conduit  Luther  fafely  to  the  diet.  Sturmius 
carried  with  him  a  "  fafe-condudt"  to  Luther,  figned  by 
the  emperor  and  princes  of  the  diet ;  and  alfo  a  letter  from 
the  emperor,  dated  JVIarch  21,  1521,  and  directed  "  Ho- 
.*'  norabili,  dilecto,  devoto,  doclori  Martino  Luthero,  or- 
*'  dinis  AugulHnianii"  "  To  the  honourable,  beloved,  de- 
*'  vout  doctor  Martin  Luther,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine ;" 
in  which  he  fummoned  him  to  appear  at  the  diet,  and  af- 
fured  him,  that  he  need  not  fear  any  violence  or  ill  treat- 
ment. Neverthelefs,  Luther's  friends  were  much'  againft 
his  going  :  fome  telling  him,  that  by  burning  his  books, 
he  might  eafily  know  what  cenfure  would  be  pafled  upon 
himfelf;  others  reminding  him  of  the  treatment  they  had^ 
upon  a  like  occafion,  ftiewn  to  John  Hufs.  But  Luther  de-  Seckend«rf,' 
fpifed  all  dangers  ;  and,  in  a  ftrain  which  is  extremely  like  ^' 
him,  declared,  that  "  if  he  knew  there  were  as  many  de-  ^^^  ' 
*'  vils  at  Worms  as  tiles  upon  the  houfes,  *he  would  2;o.'' 

Luther  arrived  at  Worms  upon  the  i6th  of  Aprils  whither 
a  prodigious  multitude  of  people  were  got  together,  for  the 
fake  of  feeing  a  man  who  had  made  fuch  a  noife  in  the  world. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  diet,  he  had  two  queftions 
put  to  him  by  John  Eccius  :  "  Firft,  Whether  he  owned 
*'  thofe  books  for  his  that  went  under  his  name  ;  and,  fe- 
,''  condly,  Whether  he  intended  to  retraft  or  defend  what 
"  was  contained  in  them."  Thefe  queries  produced  an  al- 
tercation, which  lafted  fome  days  ;  but  which  ended  at 
length  in  this  fmgle  and  peremptory  declaration  of  Luther, 
that  "  unlefs  he  was  convinced  by  texts  of  fcripture  or  evi- 
"  dent  reafon  (for  he  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged  to  fub- 
"  mit  to  the  pope  or  his  councils)  he  neither  could  nor 
*'  would  retract  any  thing,  becaufe  it  was  not  lawful  for 
"  him  to  a(3;  againft  his  confcience."  This  being  Luther's 
final  rcfolution,  the  emperor  declared  to  the  diet,  That  he 
was  determined  to  proceed  againft  him  as  a  notorious  here- 
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tic  ;  but  that  he  intended,  neverthelefs,  he  fhould  return  to 
Wittemberg,  according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  his 
*'  fafe-conduft."      Luther  left  Worms  upon  the  26th   of 
April,  conducted  by  Sturmius,  who  had  brought  him  ;  and 
being  arrived  at  Friburg,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor 
and  princes  of  the  diet,  to  commend  his  caufe  to  them,  and 
to  excufe  himfelf  for  not  fubmitting  to  a  recantation.    Thefe 
letters  were  conveyed  by  Sturmius,  whom  he  fent  back,  up- 
on a  pretence  that  he  was  then  out  of  danger ;  but  in  rea- 
lity, as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  Sturmius  might  not  be  prefent  at 
the  execution  of  a  fcheme  which  had  been  concerted,  before 
Luther  fet  out  from  Worms.     For  the  elector  of  Saxony 
forefeeing  that  the  emperor  was  going  to  make  a  bloody 
edi6l  againfl  Luther,    and  finding  it  impoffible  to  fupport 
and  protect  him  any  longer,  without  bringing  himfelf  into 
trouble,  refolved  to  have  him  taken  away,  and  concealed. 
Melch.        This  was  propofed  to  Luther,  and  accordingly  done  :    for 
Adam,  &c.  v^rhen  Luther  went  from  Eyfenac,    upon  the  3d  of  May, 
upin,     c.  jj^j.Q^g]^  ^  wood,   in  his  way  to  Wittemberg,    he  was  fud- 
denly  fet  upon  by  fome  horfcmen  in  difguife,-  deputed  for 
that  purpofe,  who  throwing  him  down,  took  him  in  appear- 
ance by  force,  and  carried  him  fecretly  into  the  caftle  of 
Wittemberg.     Melchior  Adam  relates,  that  there  were  only 
eight  nobles  privy  to  this  expedition,  which  was  executed 
"with  fo  much  addrefs  and  fidelity,  that  no  man  knew  what 
was  become  of  him,  or  where  he  was.     This  contrivance 
wrought  two  efFeds  in  favour  of  Luther :  as,  firft,  it  caufed 
people  to  believe  that  he  was  taken  away  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  enemies,  and  this  made  them  odious,  and  exafperated 
mens  minds  againft  them  ;   and,  fecondly,  it  fecured  him 
againft  the  profecution   which  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
were  making  againft  him. 

Before  the  diet  of  Worms  was  difTolved,  Charles  V. 
caufed  an  editSt  to  be  drawn  up,  which  was  dated  the  8th  of 
May,  and  folemnly  publiihed-  the  26th  of  the  fame  month, 

in  the  aflembiy  of  the  eleftors  and  princes,  held  in  his  pa- 

Jeckcndotf,  lace.  In  this  edicSl:,  after  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an 
emperor,  not  only  to  defend  the  limits  of  the  empire,  but 
to  maintain  religion  and  the  true  faith,  and  to  extinguifh 
herefies  in  their  original,  he  commands.  That  Martin  Lu- 
ther be,  agreeably  to  the  femence  of  the  pope,  henceforward 
looked  upon  as  a  member  feparated  from  the  church,  a  fchif- 
ftiatic,  and  an  obftinate  and  notorious  heretic.  He  forbids 
all  perfons,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treafon,  lofs  of  goods, 
and  being  put  to  the  ban  of  the  cirTpirc,  to  receive  or  defend 

him. 
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him,  maintain  or  prote(St  him,  either  in  converfatlen  or 
in  writing ;  and  he  orders,  that,  after  the  twenty-one  days 
allowed  in  his  "  fafe-conduft,*'  he.  fhould  be  proceeded 
againft  according  to  the  form  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  in 
what  place  foever  he  fhouldbe;  or,  at  lead,  that  he  {hould 
be  feized  and  imprifoned,  till  his  imperial  majefty's  pleafure  - 
fhould  be  further  known.  The  fame  puniHimcnts  are  de- 
nounced againft  all  the  accomplices,  adherents,  followers^ 
or  favourers  of  Luther  ;  and  alfo  all  perfons  are  forbid  to 
print,  fell,  buy,  or  read  any  of  his  books.  And,  becaufe 
there  had  been  publifhed  feveral  books  concerning  the  fame 
do£lrines,  without  his  name,  and  feveral  pi6i:ures  difperfed 
that  were  injurious  to  the  pope,  cardinal,  and  bilhops,  he 
commands  the  magiftrates  to  feizc  and  burn  them,  and  to 
punifh  the  authors  and  printers  of  thofe  pictures  and  libels. 
Laftly,  it  forbids  in  general  the  printing  of  any  book  con- 
cerning matters  of  faith,  which  hath  not  the  approbation 
of  the  ordinary,  and  fome  neighbouring  univerfity. 

While  this  bull  of  Leo  X.  executed  by  Charles  V.  was 
thundering  throughout  the  empire,  Luther  was  fafely  fliut 
up  in  his  caftle,  which  he  afterwards  called  his  Hermitagey 
and  his  Patmos.     Here  he  held  a  conilant  correfpondence 
with  his  friends  at  Wittemberg,  and  was  employed  in  com- 
poling  books  in  favour  of  his  own  caufe,  and  againft  his- 
adverfaries.     He  did  not  however  fo  clofely  confine  himfelf> 
but  that  he  frequently  rrtade  excurfions  into  the  neighbour- 
hood,  though  always  under  fome  difgnife  or  other.     One 
day  he  affumed  the  title  and  appearance  of  a  nobleman  ;  but 
we  fuppofe  he  did  not  adt  his  part  very  gracefully  :   for  a 
gentleman  who  attended  hini  under  that  chara61er,  to  an  inn 
upon  the  road,  was,  it  feems,  fo  fearful  of  a  difcovery,  that 
he  thought  it  neceftary  to  caution  him   againft  abfence  j 
bidding  him  "  keep  clofe  to  his  fword,  without  taking  the  Melch. 
"  leaft  notice  of  books,    if  by  chance  any   fliould  fall  in  Adam,  &c. 
"  his  way."     He  ufed  fometimes  even  to  go  out  a  hunt- 
ing, with  thofe  few  who  were  in  his  fccret ;  which,  how- 
ever, we  may  imagine  he  did  more  for  health  than  for  plea- 
fure, as  indeed  may  be  colle(9:ed  from  his  own  curious  ac- 
count of  it.     "  I  was,  fays  he,  lately  two  days  a  hunting,  Luther. 
"  in   which  amufement  I   found  both  pleafure  and  pain,  ^p^*"  ^*'™-  '"• 
*'  We  killed  a  brace  of  hares,    and  took   fome  unhappy*^  -p. 35^* 
•^  partridges  :    a  very    pretty    employment,    truly,    for    an 
*'  idle  man  !    However,   I  could  not  forbear  theologizing 
*'  amidft  dogs  and  nets ;  for,  thought  I  to  myfelf,  do  not 
"  we,   in  hunting  innocent  animals  to  death  with  dogs, 
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<^  very  much  refcmble  the  devil,  who,  by  crafty  wiles  and 
"  the  inftruments  of  wicked  priefls,  is  perpetually  fceking 
<'  whom  he  may  devour  ?  Again.  We  happened  to  tako 
*'  a  leveret  alive,  which  I  put  into  my  pocket,  with  an  in-r 
^'  tent  to  prefcrve  it ;,  yet  we  were  not  gone  far,  before  the 
♦'  dogs  feized  upon  it,  as  it  was  in  my  pocket,  and  worried 
^'  it.  Juft  fo  the  pope  and  the  devil  rage  furioufly  to  de- 
*'  ftroy  the  fouls  that  I  have  faved,  in  fpite  of  all  my  en- 
*'  deavours  to  prevent  them.  In  fhort,  1  am  tired  of  hunt- 
<'  ing  thefe  little  innocent  beafts  ;  and  had  rather  be  em- 
<'  ployed,  as  I  have  been  for  fome  time,  in  fpearing  bears, 
^'  wolves,  tigers,  foxes ;  that  is,  in  oppofmg  and  confound- 
^^  ing  wicked  and  impious  divines,  who  refemble  thofe  fa- 
*'  vage  animals  in  their  qualities." 

Luther,  weary  at  length  of  his  retirement,  appeared 
publicly  again  at  Wittemberg,  upon  the  6th  of  March, 
1522,  after  he  had  been  abfent  about  ten  months.  Fie  ap- 
peared indeed  without  the  eledtor^s  leave,  but  immediately 
wrote  him  a  letter,  to  prevent  his  taking  it  ill.  The  edi6t 
of  Charles  V.  as  fevere  as  it  was,  had  given  little  or  no 
check  to  Luther's  do6frine  :  for  the  emperor  was  no  fooner 
gone  into  Flanders,  than  his  edi6l'  was  negle6^ed  and  defpifed, 
and  the  dodfrine  feemed  to  fpread  even  faller  than  before. 
Caroloftadius,  in  Luther's  abience,  had  pufhed  things  on 
fafter  than  his  leader,  and  had  attempted  to  aboliih  the  ufc 
of  mafs,  to  remove  images  out  of  the  churches,  to  fct  afide 
_  auricular  confeiTion,    invocation   of  faints,    the  abftaining 

from  meats  ;  had  allowed  the  monks  to  leave  their  mona- 
fteries,  to  negleft  their  vows,  and  to  marry  ;  in  fhort,  had 
quite  changed  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  at 
Wittemberg:  all  which,  though  not  againft  Luther's  ft nti- 
ments,  was  yet  blamed  by  him,  as  being  railily  and  unfea- 
fonably  done.  Lutheranifm  was  ffill  confined  to  Germany  : 
it  was  not  got  to  P  ranee  ;  and  Henry  VIII,  of  England 
made  the  moft  rigorous  a61:s  to  hinder  it  from  invading  his 
realm.  Nay,  he  did  fomething  more  :  to  fhew  his  zeal  for 
religion  and  the  holy  fee,  and  perhaps  his  fkill  in  theolcgical 
learning,  he  wrote  a  treatife  Of  the  (even  facraments,  againft 
Luther's  book  Of  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Leo  X.  in  October  1521.  The  pope  received  it 
very  favourably,  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  king  of 
England,  that  he  complimented  him  with  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  faith.  Luiher,  however,  paid  no  regard  to 
his  kingfliip,  but  anfwered  him  Vv'ith  great  fharpnefs,  treat- 
i/ig  both  his  perfon  and  performance  in  the  moft  contemp- 
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tuous  manner.     Henry  c-omplarneci>of  LutheF*^  Fude  ufage^Dupin,  &c, 

of  him  to  the  princes  of  Saxpiiy  ;  and  Fiiber,  bifliop  of  Ro-  Mekh.  

chefter,  replied  to  his  ani\ver/ia  behalf  of  Henry's,  treatife  :,'^'^'^'"'  ^''' 
but  neither  the  king's  complaint  nor  the  bifliop ';s  reply,  were 
attended  with  any  vliVole  effe6ls.   ■  ,•..:. 

Luther  now  made  open  war  with  the  pope  and-  bifhops  ; 
and,  that  he  might  make  the  people  defpife  their  authority, 
as  much  as  poilible,  he  wrote  one  book  againfl  the  pope's 
bull,  and  another  againft  The  order  fallely  called  the  order 
of  bifhops.  The  fame  year  1522,  he  wrote  a  letter,  dated 
July  the  29th,  to  the  aflernbly.of  the  (lates  of  Bohemia,  irk: 
which  he  afiured  them,  That  he  was  labouring  to  eftabliflx 
their  docfriqe  in  jGermany,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  re- 
turn to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  he 
publiihed  alfo  this  year,  a  trar.ljtition  of  the  New  Teftamcnt 
in  the  German  tongue,  which  was  afterwards  corrected  by- 
himfelf  and  Melandhon,  This  tranflation  having  been, 
printed  feveral  times,  and  bei^ng  in  every  body's  hands, 
Ferdinand  archduke  of  Aufiria,  the  emperor's  brother,  made- 
a  very  fevere  edict,  to  hinder, the  farther  publication  of  it^ 
and  forbad  all  the  fubjccts  of  his  itpperial  majeily  to  have 
any  copies  of  it,  or  of  Luther's  otber  books.  Some  other 
princes  followed  his  example  ;  and  Luther  was  fo  angry  at 
it,  that  he  wrote  a  treatife  Of  jhe  fecular  power,  in  which 
he  accufes  them  of  tyranny  and  impiety.  The  diet  of  the 
empire  was  held  at  Nurenburg,  at  the  end  gf  the  year ;  trt 
which  Hadrian  VL  fent  his  brief,  date^i  November  the 
25th:  for  Leo  X.  died  upon  the  2d  of  December,  1521, 
and  Hadrian  had  been  eleded  p.ope  upon  the  9th  of  January- 
following.  In  this  brief,  among  other  things,  he  obferves, 
to  the  diet,  how  he  had  heard,  with  grief,  that  Martin  Lu- 
ther, after  the  fentence  of  Leo  X.  which  was  ordered  to 
be  executed  by  the  edi<St  of  Worms,  continued  to  teach  the 
fame  errors,  and  daily  to  publifn  books  full  of  herefies  : 
that  it  appeared  fhange  tc  him,  that  fo  large  and  fo  religious 
a  nation  could  be  feduced  by  a  wretched  apoftate  friar  : 
that  nothing,  however,  could  be  more  pernicious  to  Chrif-r 
tendom  :  and  that  therefore  he  exhorts  t^hem  to  ufe  their 
utmoft  endeavours,  to  make  Luther,,  and  the  authors  of 
thefe  tumults,  return  to  their  duty,;  or,  if  they  refufe  and 
continue  obftinate,  to  proceed  againft  them  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  feverity  of  the  laft  edict 

The  refolution  of  thjs  diet  ^as  publiined  in.  the  form  of 
an  edi6t,  upon  the  6th  of  March,  ;r,523  ;  but  it  had  no  ef- 
fect- in  checking  the  Lutherans,  who  ItiU  went  on  in  the 
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Mclch.  fame  triumphant  manner.  This  year  Luther  wrote  a  great 
Adam,  &c.  fn^ny  pieces  :  among  the  reft,  one  Upon  the  dignity  and 
office  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate ;  which  Frederic  elecftor  of 
Saxony  is  faid  to  have  been  highly  pleafed  with.  He  fent, 
about  the  fame  time,  a  writing  in  the  German  language  to 
the  Waldenfes,  or  Pickards,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who 
had  applied  to  him  ''  about  worftiipping  the  body  of  Chrift 
*'  in  the  eucharift.**  He  wrote  alfo  another  book,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Prague,  "  about 
*'  the  inftitrution  of  minifters  of  the  church."  He  drew  up 
a  form  of  faying  mafs.  He  wrote  a  piece,  intitled.  An  ex- 
ample of  popifh  do6lrine  and  divinity  ;  which  Dupin  calls  a 
fatire  againft  nuns,  and  thofe  who  profefs  a  monaftic  life. 
He  wrote  alfo  againft  the  vows  of  virginity,  in  his  preface 
to  his  commentary  on  I  Cor.  vii.  and  his  exhortations  here 
were,  it  feems,  followed  with  efFe<51:s  :  for  foon  after  nine 
nuns,  among  whom  was  Catherine  de  Bore,  eloped  from 
the  nunnery  at  Nimptfchen,  and  were  brought,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Leonard  Coppen,  a  burgefs  of  Torgau,  to  Wit- 
temberg.  Whatever  offence  this  proceeding  might  give  to  the 
papifts,  it  was  highly  extolled  by  Luther  ;  who,  in  a  book 
written  in  the  German  language,  compares  the  deliverance 
of  thefe  nuns  from  the  flavery  of  a  monaftic  life,  to  that  of 
the  fouls  which  Jefus  Chrift  has  delivered  by  his  death. 
This  year  Luther  had  occafion  to  canonize  two  of  his  fol- 
Jowers,  who,  as  Melchior  Adam  relates,  were  burnt  at 
Bruflels  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  were  the  firft  who 
Ibid,  ■  flifFered  martyrdom  for  his  do6trine.  He  wrote  alfo  a  con- 
folatory  epiftle  to  three  noble  ladies  at  Mifnia,  who  were 
baniftied  from  the  duke  of  Saxony's  court  at  Friburg,  for 
reading  his  books. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1524,  Clement  VII.  fent  a 

legate  into  Germany  to  the  diet,  which  was  to  be  held  at 

Nurenburg.     Hadrian  VI.  died  in  Odlober  1523,  and  was 

fucceeded  by  Clement,   upon  the  19th  of  November.     A 

little  before  his  death  he  canonized  Benno,  who  was  bifhop 

of  MeifTen  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  and  one  of  the 

moft  zealous  defenders  of  the  holy  fee.     Luther  imagining 

that  this  was  done  direitly  to  oppofe  him,  drew  up  a  piece 

with  this  title,  Againft  the  new  idol  and  old  devil  fet  up 

at  MeifTen  ;  in  which  he  treats  the  memory  of  Gregory 

with   great   freedom,    and   does   not  fpare   even  Hadrian. 

Clement  VlFs  legate  reprefented  to  the  diet  at  Nurenburg, 

the  neceffity  of   inforcing   the  execution  of  the  edift   of 

Worms,  which  had  been  ftrangely  negledled  by  the  princes 
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of  the  empire ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  legate's  follcitap- 
tions,  which  were  very  piefiing,  the  decrees  of  that  diet 
were  thought  fo  ineffectual,  that  they  were  condemned  at 
Rome,  and  rejecied  by  the  emperor.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  the  dhpute  between  Luther  and  Erafmus  began,  about 
free-will.  Erafmus  had  been  much  courted  by  the  papifls 
to  write  againfl  Luther  -,  but  he  had  hitherto  avoided  the 
tafk,  by  faying,  that  Luther  "  was  too  great  a  man  for  Mclcti. 
"  him  to  write  againft,  and  that  he  had  learned  more  from  A<Jam,  &c- 
"  one  fhort  page  of  Luther,  than  from  all  the  large  booki 
"  of  Thomas  Aquinas."  Befides,  Erafmus  was  all  along  of 
opinion,  that  writing  would  not  be  found  an  eftc6lual  way  to 
end  the  differences,  and  eftablifh  the  peace  of  the  church. 
However,  tired  out  at  length  with  the  importunities  of  the 
pope  and  the  catholic  princes,  and  defirous  at  the  lame  time 
to  clear  himfelf  from  the  fufpicion  of  favouring  a  caufe 
which  he  would  not  feem  to  favour,  he  refolved  to  write 
againft  Luther,  though,  as  he  tells  Melandthon,  it  was 
with  fome  relu(Slance,  and  chofe  free-will  for  the  fubjeft. 
His  book  was  intitled,  A  diatriba,  or  conference  about  free- 
will, and  was  written  with  much  moderation,  and  without 
perfonal  reflections.  Fie  tells  Luther  in  the  preface,  That 
he  ought  not  to  take  his  differing  from  him  in  opinion  ill, 
becaufe  he  had  allowed  himfelf  the  liberty  of  differing  from 
the  judgmenc  of  popes,  councils,  univerfities,  and  doctors 
of  the  church.  Luther  was  fome  time  before  he  anfwered 
Erafmus's  book,  but  at  laft  publiihed  a  treatife  De  fei-vo  ar- 
bitrio,  or,  Of  the  fervitude  of  man's  will  ;  and  though 
Melanfthon  had  promifed  Erafmus,  that  Luther  fhould  an- 
fwer  him  v/ith  civility  and  moderation,  yet  Luther  had  (o  little 
regard  to  Melan6lhon's  promife,  that  he  never  wrote  any 
thing  fharper.  He  accufed  Erafmus  of  being  carelefs  about 
religion,  and  little  folicitous  what  became  of  it,  provided 
the  world  continued  in  peace ;  and  that  his  notions  were 
rather  philofophical  than  chriftian.  Erafmus  immediately 
replied  to  Luther,  in  a  piece  called  Hyperafpiftes  ;  in  the 
firft  part  of  which  he  anfwers  his  arguments,  and  in  the 
fecond  his  perfonal  reflections. 

In  October  1524,  Luther  flung  off  the  monaftic  habit ; 
which,  though  not  premeditated  and  defigned,  was  yet  a 
very  proper  preparative  to  a  flep  he  took  the  year  after ;  we 
mean,  his  marriage  with  Catherine  de  Bore.  Catherine 
de  Bore  was  a  gentleman's  daughter,  who  had  been  a  nun, 
and  was  taken,  as  we  have  obferved,  out  of  the  nunnery  of 
Nimptfehen,    in  the  year  1523.     Luther  bad  a  defign,  as 

Melchior 
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Melchior  Adam  relates,  to  marry  her  to  Glacius,  a  mlnifter. 
of  Ortamundcn  ;  but  flie  did  not  like  Glacius,  and  fo  Lu- 
ther married  her  himfeir,  upon  the  i^th  of  June,  1525. 
This  condud  of  his  was  blamed  not  only  by  the  catholics, 

Seckendorf,  but,  as  Melan^lhon  fays,  by  thofe  of  his  own  party.     He 

^^'  was  even  for  fome  time  afhamed  of  it  himfelf ;  and  owns, 

that  his  marriage  had  made  him  fo  defpicable,  that  he  hoped 
his  humiliation  would  rejoice  the  angels,  and  vex  the  deyils. 
Melan6i;hon  found  him  fo  afflicted  with  what  he  had  done, 
that  he  wrote  fome  letters  of  confolation  to  him  :  he  adds, 

IbiJ.  however,  that  "  this  accident  may  poflibly  not  be  without 

'^  it's  ufe,  as  it  tends  to  humble  him  a  little  :  for  it  is  dan- 
*'  gerous,  fays  he,  not  only  for  a  priefl,  but  for  any  man, 
"  to  be  too  much  elated  and  puffed  up;  great  fuccefs  giving 
"  occafion  to  the  fm  of  a  high  mind,  not  only,  as  the  ora- 
*'  tor  fays,  in  fools,  but  fometimes  even  in  wife  men."  It 
was  not  fo  much  the  marriage,  as  the  clrcumftances  of  the 
time,  and  the  precipitation  with  which  it  was  done,  that 
pccafioned  the  cenfures  pafied  upon  Luther.  He  married  all 
of  a  fudden,  and  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  groaning 
under  the  miferies  of  a  war,  which  was  faid  at  leaft  to  be 
owing  to  Lutheranifm.  Then  again,  it  was  thought  an  in- 
decent thing  in  a  man  of  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  was 
then,  as  he  pretended,  reftoring  the  gofpel  and  reforming 
•  mankind,  to  involve  himfelf  in  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
fix  and  twenty,  either  through  incontinence,  or  any  account 
whatever.  But  Luther,  as  ioon  as  he  had 'recovered  himfelf 
'^'^%,  a  little  from  this  abafhment,  affumed  his  former  air  of  in- 
If    ,  trepidity,  and  boldly  fupported  what  he  had  done  with  rea- 

Jbid^  Ions.     "  I  took  a  wife,  fays   he,    in  obedience  to  my  fa- 

"  ther's  commands,  and  haftened  the  confummation,  in 
''  order  to  prevent  impediments,  and  flop  the  tongues  of 
''  flanderers,"  It  appears  from  his  own  confeffions,  that 
this  reformer  was  very  fond  of  mrs.  de  Bore,  and  ufed  to 
call  her  his  Catherine,  which  made  profane  people  think 

Ibij,  and  fay  wicked  things  of  him  ;  and  therefore,  fays  he,  "  ] 

"  am  married  of  a  fudden,  not  only  that  I  might  not  be 
*'  obliged  to  hear  the  clamours  which  I  knew  w.ould  be 
*'  raifed  againft  me,  but  to  flop  the  mouths  of  thofe  who 
*'  reproached  me  with  Catherine  de  Bore."  Luther  alfo 
gives  us  to  underftand,    that  he  did  it  partly  as  concurring 

Ibid,  with  his  grand  fcheme  of  oppofmg  the  catholics.     "  See, 

"  fays  he,  becaufe  they  are  thus  mad,  I  have  fo  prepared 
<'  myfelf,  that,  before  I  die,  I  may  be  found  by  God  in  the 
^'  flate  in  which  .I.w^.s  created,    and,    if  poflible,   retaij-j 

"  nothing 
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«  nothing  of  my  former  popifli  life.     Therefore  let  them 

«'  rave  yet  more,  and  this  will  be  their  laft  farewel  ;  for 

«'  my  mind  prcfages,  that  I  fhall  foon  be  called  by  God  un- 

''  to  his  grace :  therefore,  at  my  father's  commands,  I  have 

"  taken  a  vi^ife."    In  another  letter  he  fpeaks  thus  :   "  I  hope  Seckendcrf, 

"  I  fhall  live  a  little  longer,  and  I  would  not  deny  this  laft  &=. 

"  obedience  to  mv  father,  Vv'ho  required  it  in  hopes  of  iffue, 

''  and  alfo  to  confirm  the  doiS^rines  I  have  taught."     And 

again:  *'  I  think  I  fhall  marry  before  I  leave  the  v/orld, 

*•'  becaufe  I  believe  it  is  commanded  by  God.'* 

Luther,  notwithftanding,  v/as  not  himfelf  altogether  fa- 
tisfied  with  thefe  reafons.  He  did  not  think  the  ftep  he  had 
taken  could  be  fulHciently  juftified  upon  the  principles  of 
human  prudence;  and  therefore  we  find  him,  in  other  places, 
endeavouring  to  account  for  it  from  a  fupernatural  impulfe. 
<'  The  wife  men  amongft  us  are  greatly  provojced;  fays  he  ;  Ibid, 
*'  they  are  forced  to  own  the  thing  to  be  of  God,  but  the 
'^  difguife  of  the  perfons  under  which  it  is  tranfacted, 
"  namely,  of  the  young  woman  and  myfelf,  makes  them 
"  think  and  fay  every  thing  that  is  wicked."  And  elfe- 
where  :  "  The  Lord  brought  me  fuddenly,  when  I  was  ibid, 
"  thinking  of  other  matters,  to  a  marriage  with  Catherine 
*'  de  Bore,  the  nun."  His  party  feem  alfo  to  have  favoured 
this  fuppofition.  Thus  fays  Melan^lhon  :  "  As  for  the  Ibid. 
"  unreafonablenefs  and  want  of  confideration  in  this  mar- 
*'  riage,  on  which  account  our  adverfaries  v/ill  chiefly  llan- 
*-'-  der  us,  we  muft  take  heed  left  that  difturb  us  :  for  per- 
"  haps  there  is  fome  fecret,  or  fomething  divine  couched  •' 
''  under  it,  concerning  which  it  does  not  become  us  to  en- 
"  quire  too  curioufiy  ;  nor  ought  wc  to  regard  the  feoffs  of 
*'  thofe  who  exercife  neither  piety  towards  God,  nor  vir- 
"  tue  towards  man."  But  whether  there  was  any  thing 
divine  in  it  or  not,  Luther  found  himfelf  extremely  happy 
in  his  new  ftate,  and  efpecially  after  his  wife  bad  brought 
him  a  fon.  "  My  rib  Kate,  fays  he  in  the  joy  of  his  ibid. 
*'  heart,  defires  her  compliments  to  you,  and  thanks  you 
"  for  the  favour  of  your  kind  letter.  She  is  very  well 
"  through' God's  m.crcy.  She  is  obedient  and  complying 
"  with  me  in  all  things,  and  more  agreeable,  I  thank  God, 
"  than  I  could  have  expected  ;  fo  that  I  would  not  change 
*'  my  poverty  for  the  wealth  of  Croefus."  He  was  heard  to 
fay,  Seckendorf  tells  us,  that  he  would  not  exchange  his 
wife  for  the  kingdom  of  P'rance,  nor  for  the  riches  of  the 
Venetians,  and  that  for  three  reafons  :  firft,  becaufe  fhe 
})ad  been  given  him  by  God^  at  the  time  when  lie  implored- 
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the  afliftance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  finding  a  good  wife : 
fecondly,  becaufe,  though  fhe  was  not  without  faults,  yet 
fhe  had  fewer  than  other  women:  and,  thirdly,  becaufe  fhe 
religioufly  obferved  the  conjugal  fidelity  fhe  owed  him. 
There  went  at  firfi:  a  report,  that  Catherine  de  Bore  was 
brought  to  bed,  foon  after  her  marriage  with  Luther ;  but 
Erafmus,  who  had  wrote  that  news  to  one  of  his  friends, 
acknowledged  the  falfity  of  it  a  little  after.  Take  his  own 
humorous  account  of  this  matter,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
Epift.  It,  friends,  dated  the  13th  of  March,  1526  :  "  Luther's  mar- 
lib.  iS.  "  riage  is  certain  ;  the  report  of  his  wife's  being  fo  fpeedily 
Lond.  1642.  cc  brought  to  bed  is  falfe  ;  but  I  hear  fhe  is  now  with  child. 
*'  If  the  common  ftory  be  true,  that  antichrift  (hall  be  born 
*'  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  as  fome  pretend,  how  many  thou- 
*'  fands  of  antichrifts  are  there  in  the  world  already  ?  I  was 
*'  in  hopes,  that  a  wife  would  have  made  Luther  a  little 
**  tamer :  but  he,  contrary  to  all  expedation,  has  publifhed, 
*'  indeed,  a  moft  elaborate,  but  as  virulent  a  book  againft  me, 
"  as  ever  he  wrote.  What  will  become  of  the  pacific  Erafmus  ? 
*'  to  be  obliged  to  defcend  upon  the  ftage,  at  a  time  of  life 
"  when  gladiators  are  ufually  difmiffed  from  the  fervice  ; 
'*  and  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  fight  with  beafts.*' 

But  let  us  leave  Luther's  wedding,  and  pafs  on  to  fome- 
fhing  more  important,  though  perhaps  lefs  diverting.  The 
difturbances  in  Germany  Increafed  every  day,  and  the  war 
with  the  Turk,  which  brought  the  empire  into  danger, 
forced  Charles  V.  at  length  to  call  a  diet  at  Spires  by  his^ 
letters,  dated  May  the  24th,  1525.  After  he  had  given  the 
reafons,  why  the  diet  w^as  not  held  the  year  before,  as  it 
was  appointed,  he  faid,  "  That  it  was  not  becaufe  he  thought, 
*'  that  the  imperial  diets  ought  not  to  meddle  with  matters 
*'  of  religion ;  fiar  he  acknowledged,  that  on  the  contrary, 
*'  it  was  his  duty  to  prote6t  the  chriftian  religion,  to  main- 
*'  tain  the  rites  fettled  by  their  anceitors,  and  to  prevent  no- 
*'  velties  and  pernicious  do6lrines  from  arifing  and  fpread- 
*'  ing;  but  that  being  certified,  that  the  edi6t  of  Worms 
**  was  not  executed  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  that  there 
*'  had  been  commotions  and  rebellions  in  fome  places,  that 
•'  the  princes  and  members  of  the  empire  had  many  quarrels 
*'  among  themfelves,  that  the  Turk  was  ready  to  break  in 
*'  upon  the  territories  of  the  empire,  and  that  there  were 
*'  many  diforders  v/hich  needed  a  reformation,  he  had  there- 
''  fore  appointed  an  imperial  diet  to  meet  at  Augfburg 
''  upon  the  ift  of  October."  Few  of  the  princes  however 
being  able  to  meet  at  Augfburg,  on  account  of  the  popular 
7  tumults 
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tumults  which  prevailed,  the  diet  was  prorogued  and  fixed 
again  at  Spires,  where  it  was  held  in  the  end  of  June  1526. 
The  -emperor  was  not  prefent  in  peribn,  but  Ferdinand  his 
brother,  and  fix  other  deputies,  adted  in  his  name.  The 
eledlor  of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Helle,  who  were  of 
Luther's  party,  came  to  it.  At  the  opening  of  it,  upon  the 
25th  of  June,  the  emperor's  deputies  propofed  fuch  things  as 
they  were  to  confult  about,  and  faid,  "  That  it  was  the 
'*  emperor's  defign,  that  the  members  of  this  diet  fhould 
"  prefcribe  the  means  of  fecuring  the  chriflian  religion,  and 
*'  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the  church  derived  to  us  by  tra- 
*<  dition  i  the  punifhments  they  fhould  fufFer,  who  did  any 
**  thing  contrary ;  and  how  the  popifli  princes  might  aflift 
*'  each  other  beft,  in  executing  the  edict  of  Worms."  The 
deputies  nominated  to  debate  this  matter,  were,  among 
others,  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  Sturmius  deputy  of  Straf- 
burg,  and  Creffy  deputy  of  Nurenburg,  who  embraced  Lu- 
ther's do£trine ;  fo  that  they  could  form  no  refolution  con- 
formable to  the  edi£t  of  Worms,  but  difputes  enfued,  and 
things  were  likely  to  end  in  a  rupture.  The  eleiSlor  of 
Saxony,  landgrave  of  Hefle,  and  their  party,  were  ready  to 
withdraw;  but  Ferdinand,  and  the  emperor's  deputies  fore- 
feeing,  that  if  the  diet  broke  up  in  thefe  heats,  and  came  to 
no  conclufion,  all  Germany  would  be  in  danger  of  falling 
into  quarrels,  took  great  pains  to  pacify  them,  and  brought 
them  at  laft  to  make  the  refolution  following :  viz.  "  That  Seckendorf, 
*^  it  being  necelTary,  for  the  welfare  of  religion  and  the  ^^* . 
*'  public  peace,  to  call  a  national  council  in  Germany,  or  ^^ 
*'  a  general  one  in  Chriftendom,  which  fhould  be  opened 
*'  within  a  year,  deputies  fhould  be  fent  to  the  emperor,  to 
"  defire  him  to  return  to  Germany,  as  foon  as  he  could, 
*'  and  to  hold  a  council ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
*'  princes  and  flates  fhould  fo  demean  themfelves  concern- 
*'  ing  the  edi61:  of  Worms,  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account 
*'  of  their  carriage  to  God  and  the  emperor." 

Before  this  refolution  of  the  diet  appeared,  the  eleftor  of 
Saxony,  and  landgrave  of  HefTe,  propofed  to  the  deputies 
of  Strafburg  and  Nurenburg,  to  make  a  league  in  the  de- 
fence of  thofe,  who  fliould  follow  the  new  doctrine,  and  to 
bring  the  cities  of  Francfort  and  Ulm  into  it ;  but  the  de- 
puties could  then  give  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  they 
would  confult  their  cities  about  it.  Affairs  were  now  in 
great  confufion  in  Germany  ;  they  were  no  Icfs  fo  in  Italy  ; 
for  a  quarrel  arofc  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
during  which  R©me  was  twice  taken,  and  the  pope  impri- 
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foned.  While  the  princes  were  thus  employed  in  quarrel* 
Jing  with  each  other,  Luther  perfifted  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  reformation,  as  well  by  oppofing  the  papifts, 
as  by  combating  the  anabaptifts  and  other  fanatical  fe£ls  ; 
which,  having  taken  the  advantage  of  his  conteft  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  had  fprung  up  and  eftablifhed  themfelves 
in  feveral  places.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1527, 
Luther  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  coagulation  of  the  blood 
about  the  heart,  which  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  his 
life ;  but  recovering  from  this,  he  was  attacked  a  fecond 
time  with  not  only  a  bodily  illnefs,  but  with  a  fpiritual 
temptation,  which  he  calls,  "  Colaphum  Satanae,  a  blow 
"  of  Satan."  He  feemed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  perceive  at 
V  his  left  ear,  a  prodigious  beating,  as  it  were,  of  the  waves  of 

the  fea,  and  this  not  only  within,  but  alfo  without  his  head  ; 
and  fo  violently  withal,  that  he  thought  every  moment,  that 
he  was  going  to  expire.     Afterwards,  when  he  felt  it  only 
in  the  inner  part  of  his  head,  he  grew  almoft  fenfelefs,  was 
all  over  chilly,  and  not  able  to  fpeak  ;  but  recovering  him- 
felf  a  little,  he  applied  himft-lf  to  prayer,  made  a  confeflion 
of  his  faith,  and  lamented  grievoufly  his  unworthinefs  of 
martyrdom,  which  he  had  fo  often,  aod  fo  ardently  delired. 
In  this  fituation,  he  made  a  will,  for  he  had  a  fon,  and  his 
wife  was  again  with  child,  in  which  he  recommended  his 
-    ,    .        family  to  the  care  of  heaven:    "  Lord  God,"  fays  he,  "  I 
^     ©per.  &c.     '•  thank  thee,  that  thou  wouldft  have  me  poor  upon  earth, 
Meich.        "  and  a  beggar.     I  have  neither  houfe,  nor  land,  nor  pof* 
Adgjgi^&c.  cc  feffions,  nor  money,  to  leave,     Thou  haft  given  me  a 
0^'  ■  "  wife  and  children ;  take  them,  I  befeech  thee,  under  thy 

'«  care,  and  preferve  them,  as  thou  haft  preferved  me." 
Luther  hov/ever  had  the  good  luck  to  recover  from  this  ter- 
rible condition  ;  but  he  often  fpoke  of  it  afterwards  to  his 
friends,  as  one  of  the  feverefc  buffetings  he  had  ever  received 
from  Satan. 

The  troubles  of  Germany  being  not  likely  to  have  any 
end,  the  emperor  was  forced  to  call  a  diet  at  Spires  in  the 
year  1529,  to  require  the  affiftance  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire againft  the  Turk,  who  had  taken  Buda,  and  to  find 
out 'fome  means  of  alla\'ing  the  contefts  about  religion, 
which  incrcafed  daily.  In  this  diet  were  long  and  hot  dif- 
putes,  and  after  feveral  debates,  the  decree  of  the  former 
diet  of  Spires  was  again  agreed  to,  in  which  it  was  ordered, 
that  concerning  the  execution  of  the  edi^t  of  Worms,  the 
princes  of  the  empire  fhould  a6l  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 

they 
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dsey  might  give  a  gbod  account  of  their  management  to 
God  and  the  empetor*'  But,  iJecaufe  fome  had  taken  oc- 
cafion  from  theft-  general  terms,  to  maintain  all  forts  of  ne\V 
docStrihes,  they  made  a  new  decree  in  this  diet,  to  explain 
that  of  the  former ;  by  which  it  was  appointed,  "  That  in 
"  thofe  placef^>,  wher^  the  edidi  of  Worms  had  hitherto 
*'  been  obferved,  the-^  fhould  ft  ill  keep  to  the  execution  of 
*^  it,  till  a  council' rilould  be  called  by  the  emperor ;  that 
"thofe,  who  had'  taken  up  new  opinions,  and  could  not 
"  be  brought  to  quit  them,  without  the  hazard  of  fome  fe- 
*'  dition,  ftiould  be  quiet  for  the  future,  and  not  admit  of 
*«  any  alterations  till  the  meeting  of  the  council ;  that  the 
*'  new  dodrine  about  the  eucharift,'  which  had  been  ftarted 
"  of  late,  {hould  not.be  entertained  ;  that  the  mafs  ftiould 
<'  not  be  left  off,  nor  the  celebration  of  it  be  hindered,  even 
''  in  thofe  places,  where  the  reformed  dodtrine  prevailed  ; 
"  that  the  anabaptifts  ftiould  be  profcribed  ;  that  the  mirii- 
*'  fters  of  the  word  of  God  ftiould  preach  it  according  to 
*'  the  interpretation  of  the  church,  and  fhould  abftain  from 
"  fpeaking  of  any  other  do6frines,  till  the  council  fhould 
*'  meet ;  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ftiould  live  in 
"  peace,  and  not  commit  ads  of  hoftility  upon  one  another, 
"  under  a  pretence  ofrreligion  ;  and  that  one  prince  ftiould 
"  not  prote6f  the  fubjeds  of  another." 

The  elector  John  of  Saxony,  for  Frederic  was  dead,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  Erneftus  and  Francis  dukes  of  Lu- 
nenburg, the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt, 
protefted  againft  this  decree  of  the  diet.  Their  reafons 
were,  "  That  they  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  in  prejudice 
*'  of  the  determination  of  the  former  diet,  which  had  granted 
"  liberty  in  religion,  till  the  holding  of  the  council ;  that 
"  that  refolution,  having  been  taken  by  the  unanimous  con- 
"  fent  of  all  the  members  of  the  empire,  could  not  be  re- 
"  pealed,  but  by  the  like  confent ;  that,  in  the  diet  of  Nu- 
"  renburg,  the  original  caufe  of  all  t^e  differences  in  reli- 
*'  gion  was  fearched  into,  and  that  to  allay  them,  they  had 
*'  offered  to  the  pope  eighty  articles,  to  which  his  holinefs 
"  had  given  no  anfwcr  ;  that  the  effetSf  of  their  confulta- 
"  tions  had  always  been,  that  the  beft  way  to  end  difputes 
*'  and  reform  abufes,  was  to  hold  a  council ;  that  they  could 
"  not  fuffer  opinions  to  be  forced  from  them,  which  they 
"  judged  true,  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  before 
*'  the  council  was  held  ;  that  their  minillers  had  proved, 
*'  by  invincible  arguments  taken  out  of  fcripture,  that  the 
**  popifli  mafs  was  contrary  to  the  infti^ution  of  Jefus  Ghrift, 

"  and 
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**  and  the  pra6lice  of  the  apoftlcs,  fo  that  they  could  not 
''  agree  to  what  was  ordered  in  the  diet  j  that  they  knew 
*'  the  judgment  of  their  churches  concerning  the  prefence 
^'  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  the  euchariftj  but 
*'  that  they  ought  not  to  make  a  decree  againft  thofe,  who 
*'  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  becaufe  they  were  neither 
*'  fummoned  nor  heard  ;  that  they  could  indeed  venture  to 
**  approve  of  the  claufe  about  preaching  the  gofpel  accord- 
*'  ing  to  the  interpretation  received  in  the  church,  fincc 
*'  that  did  not  determine  the  matter,  it  being  yet  in  difpute, 
*'  what  was  the  true  church  ;  that  there  was  nothing  more 
'*  certain,  than  the  word  of  God  itfclf,  which  explains  it- 
*'  felf,  and  therefore  they  would  take  care,  that  nothing 
"  elfe  fhould  be  taught,  but  the  Old  and  New  Tellament  in 
*^  their  purity  ;  that  they  are  the  only  infallible  rule,  and 
-**  that  all  human  traditions  are  uncertain  ;  that  the  decree 
*'  of  the  former  diet  was  made  for  the  prefervation  of  peace, 
**  but  that  this  laft  would  infallibly  beget  wars  and  troubles. 
*'  For  thefe  reafons  they  could  not  approve  of  the  decree  of 
"  the  diet,  but  yet  would  do  nothing  that  fhould  be  blame- 
"  worthy,  till  a  council,  either  general  or  national,  fhould 
Scckcndorf,  "  be  held."  Fourteen  cities,  viz.  Strafburg,  Nurenburg, 
Du'io  &c  ^^"^'  Conftance,  Retlingen,  Windfheim^  Memmingen, 
^  '      '  Lindow,  Kempten,    Hailbron,   Ifny,  WeilTemburg,    Nort- 

lingen,  S.  Gal,  joined  in  this  protefiation,  w^hich  was  put 
in  writing,  and  publifhed  upon  the  19th  of  April,  1529,  by 
an  inflrument,  in  which  they  appealed  from  all  that  fhould 
be  done  to  the  emperor,  a  future  council,  either  general  or 
'jf'^  national,  or  to  unfufpe6led  judges ;  and  accordingly  they 

appointed  deputies  to  fend  to  the  emperor,  to  petition,  that 
this  decree  might  be  revoked.  This  was  the  famous  pro- 
tefiation, which  gave  the  name  of  proteflants  to  the  reformers 
in  Germany. 

After  this,  the  proteflant  princes  laboured  to  make  a  firm 
league  among  themfelves,  and  with  the  free  cities,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  defend  each  other  againfl  the  emperor,  and 
the  catholic  princes.  This  league  had  been  feveral  times 
propofed  before  ;  but  after  the  protefiation  jufl  related,  they 
judged  it  neceflary  not  to  delay  it  any  longer,  and  fo  drew 
up  a  form,  of  it  at  Nurenburg.  The  deputies  of  the  princes 
and  cities  being  met  at  Swaback,  the  affair  was  there  pro- 
pofed ;  but  the  deputies  of  the  eledlor  of  Saxony  alledging, 
that  fince  this  league  was  made  for  the  fccurity  of  the  true 
chriflian  dod:rine,  they  ought  all  unanimoufly  to  agree  about 
this  do<^rine.    They  ordered  therefore,  that  a  fummary  of 

their 
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thfeir  do£lrinc,  contained  in  feveral  heads,  ihould  be  rca>Ij 
that  it  might  be  received,  and  approved  unanimoufly  by 
the  vi^hole  aflembly.  The  deputies  of  the  proteltants  at  the 
diet  of  Spires,  Toon  after,  viz.  upon  the  12th  of  September* 
waited  upon  the  emperor  at  Placentia,  whejre  he  flayed  ^ 
little,  in  returning  from  his  coronation  at  Bononia ;  and 
afTured  him,  that  "  their  mafters  had  oppofed  the  decree  of 
*'  that  diet  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  forefaw  it 
^'  would  occafion  many  troubles ;  that  they  implored  his 
"  imperial  majefty  not  to  think  ill  of  them,  and  to  believe, 
"  that  they  would  bear  their  part  in  the  war  againft  th« 
"  Turks,  and  other  charges  of  the  empire,  according  to 
*'  their  duty  ;  that  they  begged  his  prote6tion,  and  a  fa- 
*'  vourable  anfwer  to  the  memorial  they  had  prefented  him." 
The  emperor^  content  with  their  fubmiffion,  promifed  them 
an  anfwer,  when  he  had  communicated  it  to  his  council  : 
and  upon  the  1 3th  of  0£tober,  he  fent  them  word  in  writ- 
ing, that  "  the  decree  of  the  diet  feemed  tO  him  very  rea- 
**>  fonablc  and  necellary  to  prevent  all  innovatjonsj  and 
*'  prefcrve  the  peace,  of  the  empire;  that  the  ele<5for  of 
'*  Saxony,  and  his  allies,  ought  to  approve  of  it  j  that  he 
"  defired  a  council  as  much  as  they,  though  that  would 
"  not  have  been  ncceflary,  if  the  edi6l  of  Worms  had  beert 
"^  duly  executed  ;  that  what  had  been  once  enadled  by  the 
*'  major  part  of  the  members  of  the  diet,  could  not  be  dif- 
*'  annulled  by  the  oppofition  of  fome  of  them  5  that  he  had 
"  written  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  others^  to  receive 
"'  and  execute  the  decree  of  the  diet;  and  hoped  they  would 
''  the  fooner  fubmJt  to  his  order,  becaufe  an  union  and 
*'  peace  were  necellary  at  this  time,  when  the  Turk  was 
"  come  into  Germany."  -v^J 

The  deputies,  having  received  this  anfv/er,  drew  np  an 
Acl  of  appeal >  and  caufed  it  to  be  prefented  to  the  emperor  ; 
which  enraged  him  fo  extremely,  that  he  confined  them  to 
their  lodgings,  and  forbid  them  to  write  into  Germany  up- 
on pain  of  death.  One  of. the  deputies,  who  happened  to 
be  abfent,  when  this  order  was  given,  wrote  immediately 
to  the  fenate  of  Nurenburg  about  all  that  had  pafled  ;  and 
his  account  vv^as  tranfmitted  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  land- 
grave of  Hefle,  and  other  confederates*  v/ho  met  at  Srhal- 
kald  at  the  end  of  November.  Here  it  was  firft  of  all  pro- 
pofcd,  to  agree  upon  a  confeiFion  of  faith,  and  accordingly 
one  was  prepared,  and  afterwards  oftered  at  the  diet  of  Auef-s 
burg,  which  was- called  in  June  1530  :  the  emperor  would 
not  fufFer  it  to  be  read  in  a  full  diet,  bui  only  in  a  fpecial 
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aflembly  of  princes,  and  other  members  of  the  empire ;  aft^f 
which  the  aflembly  was  difmifled,  that  they  might  confult 
Virhat  refolutions  ihould  be  formed.  Some  thought,  that 
the  edi£i:  of  Worms  fhould  be  put  in  execution ;  others  were 
for  referring  the  matter  to  the  decifion  of  a  certain  number 
of  honeft,  learned,  and  indifferent  perfons  ;  a  third  party 
were  for  having  it  confuted  by  the  catholic  divines,  and  the 
confutation  to  be  read  in  a  full  d'iet,  before  the  proteftants, 
and  thefe  prevailed.  The  proteftants  afterwards  prefented 
an  apology  for  their  confeffion,  but  the  emperor  would  not 
receive  it ;  however,  they  were  both  made  public.  This 
confcHion  of  faith,  which  was  afterwards  called,  The  con- 
fe/Tion  of  Augfburg,  was  drawn  up  by  Melandhon,  the 
moft  moderate  of  all  Luther's  followers,  as  was  alfo  the 
apology.  He  revifed  and  corrected  it  feveral  times,  and,  as 
Dupin  tells  us,  could  hardly  pleafe  Luther  at  laft.  Maim- 
bourg  fays,  however,  that  Luther  was  exceedingly  pleafed 
with  it,  when  Melan6lhon  fent  him  a  copy  of  it ;  and  Seck- 
endorf  does  not  contradidl:  it,  but  tells  us,  that  Luther  was 
very  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  was  offered,  of  letting 
the  world  know,  what  he  and  his  followers  taught.  It  was 
figned  by  the  clcftor  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg, Erneftus  and  Francis  dukes  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunen- 
burg, the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Nurenburg  and  Retlingen. 

Luther  had  now  nothing  elfe  to  do,  but  to  fit  down  and 
contemplate  the  mighty  work  he  had  finifhed ;  for  that  a 
fingle  monk  fhould  be  able  to  give  the  church  of  Rome  fo 
rude  a  fhock,  that  there  needed  but  fuch  another  intirely  to 
overthrow  it,  may  very  well  feem  a  mighty  work.  He  did 
indeed  little  elfe  ;  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  in 
exhorting  princes,  ftates,  and  univerfities,  to  confirm  the 
reformation,  which  had  been  brought  about  through  him  ; 
and  publifhing  from  time  to  time  fuch  writings,  as  rr^ight 
encourage,  direct,  and  aid  them  in  doing  it.  The  emperor 
threatened  temporal  punifhments  with  armies,  and  the  pope 
eternal  with  bulls  and  anathemas ;  but  Luther  cared  for 
none  of  their  threats.  His  friend  and  coadjutor  Melandlhon, 
was  not  fo  indifferent ;  for  MelancSthon  had  a  great  deal  of 
toftncfs,  moderation,  and  diffidence  in  his  make,  which 
made  him  very  uncafy,  and  even  forrowful  in  the  prefent 
dlforders.  Hence  we  find  many  of  Luther's  letters,  written 
on  purpofe  to  fupport  and  comfort  him  under  thefe  feveral 
Meiihior  diflreffes  and  anxieties  :  "  I  am,  fays  he,  in  one  of  thefe 
Adzw,  &c.  t^  letters,  much  weaker  than  you  in  private  confli^s,  if  I 

"  may 
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^  may  call  thofe  confli(£ls  private,  which  I  have  with  the 

*'  devil ;  but  you  are  much   weaker  than  me  in  public* 

*'  You  are   all   diffidence  in  the  public  caufe,  I,  on  th6 

"  contrary,  am  very  fanguine ;  becaufe  I  am  confident  it  is 

^'  a  juft  and  a  true  caufe,  the  caufe  of  God  and  of  Chrift^ 

"  which  need  not  look  pale  and  tremble  ^  whereas  the  cafe 

**  is  very  different  with  me  in  my  private  conflicts,  \vho  am 

•*  a  very  miferable  fmner,  and  therefore  have  great  reafon 

•'  to  look  pale  and  tremble.     Upon  this  account  it  is,  that 

**  I  can  be  almoft  an  indifferent  fpedtator  amidft  all   th^ 

**  noify  threats  and  bully ings  of  the  papifls  ;  for  if  we  fall, 

"  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  falls  with  us ;  and  if  it  fhould  fall^ 

"  I  had  rather  fall  with  Chrift,  than  ftand  with  Caefar.'* 

So  again  a  little  farther  :  ''  Youj  Melahfthon,  cannot  bear  Mekhiof 

"  thefe  diforders,  and  labour  to  have  things  tranfafted  by  A«^anj,  ^c; 

**  'reafon  j  and  agreeably  to  that  fpirit  of  calmnefs  and  mo- 

*'  deration^  which  your  philofophy  dictates.     You  might 

*'  as  well  attempt  to  be  mad  with  reafon.     Do  not  yoti  fee^ 

*'  that  the  matter  is  intirely  out  of  your  power  and  ma- 

"  nagement,    and  that  even   Chrift  himfelf  forbids   your 

*'  meafures  to  take  place?"  This  letter  was  written  in  th^ 

year  1530. 

In  the  year  1533,  Luther  wrote  A  cohfol^tory  epiftle  td 
the  citizens  of  Ofchatz,  who  had  fufFered  fome  hardfhips 
for  adhering  to  the  Augfburg  confefiion  of  faith  ;  in  which^  ^. 

among  other  things,  he  fays  :  "  The  devil  is  the  hoft,  and  ibi(Ji 
**  the  world  is  his  inn,  fo  that  wherever  you  come,  you 
^'  fhall  be  fure  to  find  this  ugly  hoft*"     He  had  alfo  about 
this  time  a  terrible  contrcverfy  with  George  duke  of  Saxony^ 
who  had  fuch   an  averfion  to  Luther's  dodlrine,  that  he 
obliged  his  fubje6ls  to  take  &n  oath,  that  they  would  never 
embrace  it.     However,  fixty  or  feventy  citizens  bf  LeipfiC 
v/ere  found  to  have  deviated  a  little  from  the  catholic  wa; « 
in  fome  point  or  other,  and  they  were  known  previoufly  to 
have  confulted  Luther  about  it ;  upon  which  George  com- 
plained to  the  elcdor  John,  that  Luther  had  not  only  abufed 
his  perfon,  but  alfo  preached  up  rebellion  among  his  fub- 
jeds.     The  ele6l:or  ordered  Luther  to  be  acquainted  with 
thisj  and  to  be  told  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  he  did  not 
clear  himfelf  of  the  charge,  he  could   not  poilibly  efCape 
punifhment.     But  Luther  eafdy  refuted  the  accufation,  by 
proving,  that  he  had  been  fo  far  from  ftirrirtg  up  his  fubjejStj 
againft  him^  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  that  on  the  contrary^ 
he  had  exhorted  them  rather  to  undergo  the  gfeateft  hard- 
ftjipsj  and  even  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  banlfhed. 
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In  the  year  1534,  the  bible  tranflated  by  him  into  Ger* 
man  was  firft  printed,  as  the  old  privilege,  dated  at  Bibli- 
opnlis,  under  the  ele£lor's  hand,  fliews  ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lifhed  the  year  after.  He  alfo  publidied  this  year  a  book 
a2;ain{t  Maflbs  and  the  confecration  of  priei^s,  in  which  he 
relates  a  conference  he  had  vv'ith  the  devil  upon  thofe  points; 
for  it  is  remarkable  in  Luthei's  whole  hiftory,  that  he  never 
had  any  cor.fii£ts  of  any  kind  within,  but  the  devil  was  al- 
ways his  antagonift*  in  February  1537,  ^^^  ailembly  was 
held  at  Smalkald  about  matters  of  religion,  to  which  Luther 
arid  Melancihon  were  called.  At  this  meeting  Luther  was 
feizcd  with  fo  grievous  an  illnefs,  that  there  were  no  hopes 
of  his  recoveiy.  He  was  afHicied  with  the  ftonc,  and  had 
a  ftoppage  of  urine  for  eleven  days.  In  this  terrible  condi- 
tion he ^ would  needs  undertake  to  travel,  jiotwitbilanding 
rdl  his  friends  could  fay  and  do  to  prevent  him  :  his  refolu- 
tion  however  was  attended  with  a  good  effect,  for  the  night 
after  his  departure  he  began  to  be  better.  As  he  was  car- 
ried along,  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his 
deteftation  of  popery  to  his  friends. and  brethren  ;  agreeably 
to  what  he  often  ufcd  to  fay  :  "  Pedis  eram  vivus,  morlens 
''  ero  mors  tua  papa  ;"  that  is,  '^  I  was  the  plague  of  po- 
*'  pery  in  my  life,  ajid  fhall  continue  to  be  fo  in  my  death." 

This  year  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome,  finding  it 
impoffible  to  deal  with  the  proteftnnts  by  force,  began  to 
have  recourfe  to  flratagem.  They  affcffled  therefore  to 
think,  that  though  Luther  had  indeed  carried  things  on 
with  an  high  hand,  and  to  a  violent  extreme,  yet  what  he 
had  pleaded  in  defence  of  thefe  meafures,  was  not  intirely 
without  foundation.  They  talked  with  a  feeming  fhew  of 
rriodcration  ;  and    Pius  III.    who  fucceeded   Clement   Vlt. 
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propofed  a  reformation  nnt  amon_ 
went  fo  far  as  to  hx  a  place,  for  a  council  to  meet  at  for 
that  purpofe.  But  Luther  treated  this  farce,  as  it  deferved 
to  be  treated,  unmafKed  and  detected  it  immediatelv  ;  and, 
to  ridicule  it  the  more  ftrongly,  caufed 
drawn,  in  v/hich  v.'as  reprefented  the  pope 
upon  a  throne,  fome  cardinals  about  him  with  foxes's  tails 
on,,  and  feeming  to  evacute  upwards  and  downv/ards,  "  fur- 
"  fum  deorfum  repurgare,"  as  Mtlchior  Adam  exprefies  it. 
This  was  fixed  over  againfl:  the  title-page,  to  let  the  readers 
fee  at  once  the  fcope  and  defign  of  the  book  ;  which  was, 
to  expofe  that  cunning  and  artifice,  with  which  thofe  fubtle 
politicians  affe6ted  to  cleanfe  and  purify  thcmfelves  from 
their  errors  and  fuperftitions.     Luther  pubiiflied  about  tlie 
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fame  time  a  confutation  of  the  pretended  Grant  of  Conftan- 
tine  to  Sylveftcr  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  alio  (onic  letters  of 
John  Hiifs,  written  from  his  prifon  at  Conllance,  to  the 
Bohemians. 

In  this  manner  was  Luther  employed  till  his  death,  which  Mr]u 
happened  in  the  year  1546.  That  year,  accompanied  by  Adan: 
Melancthon,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  his  own  country,  which  he 
had  not  feen  for  many  years^  and  returned  agam  in  fafeiy. 
But  foo^  after,  he  was  called  thither  again  by  the  earls  of 
Mansfelt,  to  compof^  fomc  differences,  whiJi  had  ariitn 
about  their  boundaries.  Luther  had  not  been  ufed  to  fuch 
matters  ;  but  becaufe  he  was  born  at  Iflcben,  a  town  in  .t\r 
territory  of  Mansfelt,  he  was  willinT;  to  do  his  country  vvn  vi 
fervice  he  could,  e\'en  in  this  wav.  Preaching;  his  la  t  ki  - 
mon  therefore  at  VVittemberg,  upon  the  ryth  of  Jani'ar-, 
he  fet  off  on  the  23d;  and  at  Hall  in  Saxony  lod^-ed  w'vh 
Juftus  Jonas,  with  whom  he  ilayed  three  days,  hecaufe  ih* 
waters  were  out.  Upon  the  28th,  he  pafled  over  the  riv^v 
with  his  three  fons,  and  dr.  Jonas  ;  and  being  in  fome 
danger,  he  faid  to  the  dodor:  '*  I^o  not  you  think  it  would 
"  rejoice  the  devil  exceedinglv,  if  I  and  you,  and  my  i{7.rcc 
"  fons,  (hould  be  drowned  r"  When  he  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  the  earls  of  Mansfelt,  he  was  received  by  10a  horf'  > 
men,  or  more,  and  condu(£l:ed  in  a  very  honou'abb  mamaer  ^ 
but  was  at  the  faiiie  time  fovery  ill,  that  it  was  fear:^'hr  -- 
would  die.  He  faid,  that  thefe  fits  of  ficknefs  often  camr 
upon  him,  when  he  had  any  great  bufmefs  to  undertake 
of  this  however  he  did  not  recover,  but  died  upon  the  i8d 
of  February,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  A  little  before, 
expired,  he  admonifned  thofe  that  were  about  him  to  pray, 
to  God  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  ;  "  becaufe,"  (aid 
he,  **  the  council  of  Trent,  which  h:*d  fat  once  or  twice, 
"•  and  the  pope,"  would  dcvife  ftrange  things  againft  it." 
Soon  after,  his  body  was  put  into  a  leaden  cofRn,  and  cap* 
ried  with  funeral  pomp  to  the  church  at  Ifleben,  v^hen 
dr.  Jonas  preached  a  frrmon  upon  the  occafion.  The  earls 
of  Mansfelt  defired,  that  his  body  fl:iould  be  interred  in  their 
territories  j  but  the  elccS^or  of  Saxony  infifted  upon  his  be- 
ing brought  back  to  Wittemberg,  which  was  accordingly 
done;  and  there  he  v/as  buried  with  the  greateft  pomip,  that 
perhaps  ever  happened  to  any  private  man.  Princes,  earls, 
nobles,  and  fludents  without  number,  attended  the  prpcef- 
fion  ;  and  Melandhon  made  his  funeral  oration, 

A  thoufand  lyes  were  invented  by  the  papifts  aboiit  Lu- 
ther's death.     Some  faid,  that  he  died  fuddcnly  j  -others, 
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that  he  killed  himfelf ;  others,  that  the  devil  ftranglcd  hfm  i 
others,  that  his  corpfe  flunk  (o  abominably,  that  they  wert 
forced  to  leave  it  in  the  way,  as  it  was  carried  to  be  in- 
terred. Nay,  lyes  were  invented  about  his  death,  even 
while  he  was  yet  alive  5  for  a  pamphlet  was  publifhed  at 
Naples,  and  in  other  places  of  Italy,  the  year  before,  wherc- 
Scckendorf,  in  was  given  the  following  account.  ^'  Luther  being  dan- 
^'^'  '*^  geroufly  fick  defired  to  communicate,  and  died  as  foon  as 

''  he  had  received  the  viaticum.     As  he  w^  dying,  he  de- 
^'  fired  his  body  might  be  laid  upon  the  altar  to  be  adored ; 
*'  but  that  requeft  being  negle6ted,  he  was  buried.     When, 
^'  lo !    at  his  interment  there  arofe  a  furious  tempeft,  as  if 
^'  the  World  was  at  an  end  ;  and  the  terror  was  univerfal, 
*'  Some,  in   lifting  their  hands   up  to  heaven,  perceived, 
*'  that  the  hoft,  which  the  deceafed  h^d  prefumed  to  take, 
f '  was  fufpended  in  tiie  air :   upon  which  it  was  gathered  up 
"  with  great  veneration,  and  laid  in  a  facred  place,  and 
^'  the  tempeft  ceafed  for  the  prefent  :  but  it  arofe  the  night 
^'  following  with  greater  fury,  and  filled  the  whole  towi^ 
^'  with  confternation  ;  and  the  next  day  Luther's  fepulchre 
*'  was  found  open  and  empty,  and  a  fulphureous  flench  pro- 
^'  ceeded  from  it,  which  no  body  could  bear,     The  alfif- 
^'  tants  fell  fick  of  it,  and  many  of  them  repented,  and  re- 
Mclch.        "  turned  to  the  catholic  church.'*     We  have  related  this 
A<i«in,  *c.  one,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  innumerable  lyes  that  the  papifls 
have  rai fed  about  Luther  ;  in  which,  as  mr.  ^ayle  obferves 
very  truly,  they  have  fliewri  no  regard  either  to  probability, 
'•^^  "^^    or  to  the  rules  of  the  art  of  flandering,  but  have  aflijmed  aU 
*\-'      the  confidence  pf  thofe,  who  fully  believe,  that  the  public 
will  blindly  and   implicitly  receive  and    fwaljow  all  their 
'v-''','v        ftories,  be  they  ever  fo  abfurd  and  incredible.     Luther  how- 
^  ^    "        ever,  to  give  the  moft  efie6lual  refutation  of  this  account  of 
tiV        ^'^  death,  put  forth  an  advertifement  of  his  being  alive  ;  and, 
'W  to  be  even  with  the  papifls  for  the  malice  they  had'  fhewn 

in  this  lye,  wrote  a  book  at  the  fame  time  to  prove,  that 
^^  the  papacy  was  founded  by  the  devil."    In  the  |nean  time, 
'  ,  now  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  malice  of  the  papifls  towards 

ix  Luther,  we  mufl  not  forget  a  generous  acflion  of  the  em- 

^'  peror  Charles  V.    which   is    an  exception  to  it.     While 

"  ^  Charles's  troops  quartered  at  Wittemberg,  in  J  547,  which 

v.»?3  one  year  after  Luther's  death,  a  foldier  gave  Luther's 
cfcjes,  in  the  church  of  the  caille,  two  ftabs  with  his  dagger ; 
and  the  Spaniards  earneflly  dcfircd,  that  his  tomb  might  b^ 
pulled  down,  and  his  bones  dug  up  and  burnt :  but  the 
emperor  wifely  snfwcred  ^ "  *'•  I  have  Tiothins  fanher  to  do 
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*«  with  Luther :  he  has  henceforth  another  judge,  whofe 
"  jurifdi^lion  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  ufurp.  Know,  that 
<'  1  make  war  not  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living,  who 
"  ftill  make  war  with  me."  He  would  not  therefore  fufFer 
his  tomb  to  be  demoliflied  ;  and  he  forbad  any  attempt  cf 
that  nature,  upon  pain  of  death. 

We  will  clofe  this  long,  but  as  we  think  interefting  ac- 
count of  this  celebrated   reformer,  with  fubjoining  a  few 
cenfures,  which  have  been  pafled  upon  him,  by  both  papiils 
and   proteftants ;  which,  with  proper  allowances  made  for 
the  prejudices  of  each  party,   may  enable  the   intelligent 
reader  to  form  a  pretty  juft  notion  of  the  man.     Let  father 
Simon  fpeak  of  him  for  the  papifts,  and  tell  us  what  fort  of 
a  tranflator  and  interpreter  of  fcripture  he  was  ;  for  this  is 
a,  part  of  his  chara(5ter,  which  we  muft  needs  be  folicitous 
to   know,  when  we  confider  him  as  the  firft,  who  boldly 
undertook  to  reform  an  over-grown  fyftem  of  idolatry  and 
fuperftition,  by  the  pure  word  of  God.     ''  Luther,"  fays  Hifl.  Critlq. 
this  critical  author,    "  was  the  firft  proteftant,  who  yen-  du  v.  T. 
"  tured  to  tranflate  the  bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue  from     * "' *^' *3« 
"  the   Hebrew  text,  although'  he  underftood  Hebrew  but 
''  very  indifferently.     As  he  was  of  a  free  and  bold  fpirit, 
••'  he  accufes  St.  Jerom  of  ignorance  in  the  Hebrew  tongue; 
"  but  he  had  more  reafon  to  accufe  himfelf  of  this  fault, 
"  and  for  having  fo  precipitately  undertaken  a  work  of  this 
*'  nature,    which  required  more  time   than  he  employed 
"  about  it.     Thus  we  find,  that  he  was  obliged  to  review     .•      ■ 
*'  his  tranfiation,  and  make  a  fecond  edition ;  but  notwith- 
"  (landing  this  review,  the  moft  learned  proteftants  of  that  . 
*'  time  could  not  approve  of  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
'^  and  fcveral  of  them  took  the  liberty  to  mark  the  faults, 
"  which  were  very  numerous."     In  another  place  he  fpeaks 
of  him  not  as  a  tranflator,  but  as  a  commentator,  in  the     ^ 
following  manner.     <'  Luther,  the  German  proteftant's  pa-  LIv. 
"  triarch,  was  not  fatisfied  with  making  a  tranflation  of  ch.  14. 
"  the  whole  bible,  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  into 
^«  his  mother  tongue,  but  thought  he  ought  to  explain  the 
'^  word  of  God  according  to  his  own  method,  for  the  better 
''  fixing  of  their  minds,  whom  he  had  drawn  to  his  party. 
*'  But  this  patriarch  could  fucceed  no  better  in  his  com- 
*'  mentawes  upon  the  bible,  than  in  his  tranflation.     He 
^'  made  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  too  little  confi- 
**  deration ;  and  he  very  often  confults  only  his  own  pre- 
*'  judices.     That  he  might  be  thought  a  learned  man,  he 
**  fpencis  time  to  no  purpofe  in  confuting  of  other  people's 
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**  opinions^  which  he  fancies  ridiculous.  He  mixes  very 
*'  improperly  theological  queftions,  and  feveral  other  things 
*«  with  his  commentaries,  fo  that  they  may  rather  be  called 
^'  leisures,  and  difputes  in  divinity,  than  real  commentaries. 
*'  This  may  be  feen  in  his  expoiition  upon  Genefis,  where 
*'  there  are  many  idle  digrcfTions.  He  thought,  that  by 
**^  reading  of  morality,  and'  bawling  againft  thofe,  who  were 
"  riot  of  his  opinion,  he  might  very  much  illuftrate  the 
^'  word  of  God  ;  yet  one  may  eafily  fee  by  his  own  books, 
that  he  was  a  turbulent  and  paflionate  man,  who  had  only 
a  little  flafhy  wit  and  quicknefs  of  invention.  There  is 
nothing  great  or  learned  in  his  cornmentaries  upon  the 
bible:  every  thing  is  low  and  mean :  and  as  he  had  frudied 
divinity,  he  has  rather  compofed  a  rhapfody  of  theological 
**  queftions,  than  a  commentary  upon  the  fcripture  text:  to 
*'  which  we  may  add,  that  he  wanted  underftanding,  and 
''  ufually  followed  his  fenfes  inftead  of  his  reafori." 

This   is  the  language  of  thofe  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
who  fpeak  of  Luther  with   any  degree  of  moderation  ;  for 
the  generality  allow  him  neither  parts,  nor  learning,  nor 
any  attainment  intellecSlual  or  moral.     They  tell  you,  that 
he  was  not  only  no  divine,  but  even  an  outrageous  enemy 
iand  calumniator  cf  all  kinds  of  fcience  ;  and  that  he  com- 
mitted grofs,  ftupid,  and  abominable  errors  againft  the  prin- 
idiples  of  divinity  and   philofophv.      They  accufe  him  of 
having  donfefted,  that  after  ftruggling  for  ten  years  together 
with  his  confcience,  he  at  laft"  became  a  perfcft  mafter  of  it, 
?.nd  fell  into  atheifm  ':   and  add,  that  he  frequently  faid,  he 
would  renounce  his  portion  in  heaven,  provided  God  would 
allow  him  a  pleafant  life  for  ico  vcars  upon  earth.     And 
leaft  we  fliould  wonder,  that  fo  monftrous  and  much  un- 
heard of  mipiety  fhould  be  found  in  a  mere  human  creature, 
they  make  no  fcruple  to  fay,  that  an  Incubus  begat  him.' 
'Fhefe,  and   many  more  fuch   fcandalous  imputations   mr. 
Bayle  has  becii  at  the  pains  to  colledl,  under  the  article  of 
Luther,  in  his  Didiionary  ;  and  has  treated  them  with  all 
the  contempt,  arid  juft  indignation,  they  deferve.     But  let 
us  leave  thefe  impotent  raiiers,  and  attend  a  little  to  more 
equitable  judges'.     Luther,  fays   nir.  Wharton,  in  his  ap- 
pendix to   dr.  Cave's  Hiftoria  literaria,    was  "  a  man  of 
prodi'^jiuus  fapacify  and  acutcnefs,  very  vvarm,  and  formed 

if  ever  there  was 
When- 
concerned,  he  never  regarded 
whofe  love  he  was  likely  to  gain,  or  whofe  difpleafure  to 

"  incuifo 


'*  for  great  undertakings^;  being  a  man^ 

ii  r^,■^^    whom  nothino;  could  daunt  or  intimid.ate. 


on; 
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<*  incur.  He  treated  the  pope's  bulls,  and  the  enriperor'? 
edi6ls,  juft  alike  ;  that  is,  he  heartily  defpifed  both.  In 
*'  the  mean  time,  it  muft  be  owned,  th^t  Luther  often  gave 
*'  a  2;reater  loofe  to  his  palliions  than  he  ought,  and  did  not 
"  in  his  writings  pay  that  deference  to  crowned  heads  which 
"  it  is  always  neccflary  to  pay:  but  every  man  has  his  foible, 
M  and  this  was  Luther's.  However,  he  was  very  diligent 
*'  in  his  application  to  letters,  and  very  learned,  confider- 
"  ing  the  times  he  lived  in.  His  chief  purfuit  was  in  the 
"  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  upon  a  great  part  of  which  he 
*'  wrote  commentaries.  He  reformed  the  chriflian  religion 
from  many  errors  and  fuperftitions,  with  which  it  had 
been  long  corrupted ;  and  reduced  it,  as  well  as  he  could, 
to  its  primitive  purity.  If  in  fome  places  he  appears  not 
quite  fo  orthodox,  we  muft  impute  it  to  the  times,  and 
not  to  him ;  for  it  is  no  wonder,  that  one  who  attempts 
to  cleanfe  fuch  a  ftable  of  Augeas,  as  the  church  of  Rome, 
fliould  not  efcape  free  from  fpots  and  blemiflies.  He  kept 
primitive  antiquity  conftantly  before  his  eyes,  as  his  guide 
"  and  rule;  and,  as  Erafmus  has  obferved,  many  things 
"  are  condemned  as  heretical  in  the  writings  of  Luther, 
which  are  thought  very  orthodox  and  pious  in  the  books 
of  Auguftine  and  Bernard.  Erafmus  alfo  fays,  that  Lu- 
*?  ther  wrote  many  things  rather  imprudently  than  impioufly. 
His  ftile  was  rough  and  harfh  ;  for  in  thofe  days  every 
body  could  not  write  like  Erafmus,  Politian,  Bembus,  &c. 
who  w^ere  always  reading  Tully,  Livv,  and  Tertnce. 
Yet  how  uncouth  and  inelegant  foever  his  ftile  may  be, 
^^  it  every  where  breathes  a  genuine  zeal  and  piety,  which 
**  is  more  folicitous  about  things  that.^ords." 

We  will  finifti  our  citations  with  mr.  Claude's  cenfure  T^ayle* 
upon  Luther,  which  mr.  Bayle  tKinks  very  judicious.  "  I  Dta.  ai 
''  confefs,  fays  that  foreign  defender  of  the  reformation,  it  ^"^^^ 
*'  were  to  be  wifhcd,  that  Luther  had  been  more  temperate 
*'  in  his  way  of  writing  ;  and  that  with  his  great  and  in- 
*'  vincible  courage,  with  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  truth,  with 
that  unftiaken  conftancy  he  ever  manifefted,  he  could 
have  (hewed  a  greater  referve  and  moderation.  But  thefe 
faults,  which  are  moft  commonly  complexional,  prevent 
not  our  efteem  of  men,  when  in  other  refpe£ls  we  per- 
ceive in  them  a  good  fund  of  piety  and  virtues  perfecSlly 
*'  heroic,  fuch  as  were  feen  to  fliine  in  Luther.  For  we 
cannot  refufe  to  praifc  the  zeal  of  Lucifer  bifhop  of  Cag- 
liari,  or  to  admire  the  great  qualities  of  St.  Jerom,  though 
we  difcover  too  much  kcenefs  and  paflion  in  their  ftile. 

«  And 
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"  And  perhaps  too,  there  was  fome  particular  ncccffity,  at 
*'  the  tioi-  of  the  reformation,  to  employ  the  flrongeft  ex- 
**  preflioijs,  the  better  to  awaken  men  from  that  profound 
"  {lumber,  in  which  they  had  lain  fo  long.  However,  I 
*'  grant,  that  Luther  ought  to  have  been  more  referved  In 
*'  his  writings;  and  that  if  our  antagonift  had  only  com- 
*'  plained  of  the  acrimony  of  his  ftile,  we  (hould  have  been 
*'  content,  as  a  full  anfwer,  to  defire  him  for  the  future, 
*'  not  to  imitate  himfelf  what  he  condemned  in  another/* 
As  fmgularly  <jualified  however  as  Luther  may  fee m  to  have; 
bren  for  the  work  of  the  reformation,  he  could  not  have  ef- 
fedted  it,  if  he  bad  not  been  favoured  with  a  happy  concur- 
rence of  circumftances,  WicklifF,  Hufs,  and  feveral  others, 
had  attempted  the  fame  thing,  and  had  no  lefs  merit  and 
abilities  than  Luther  ;  but  they  did  not  fucceed.  They  un- 
dertook the  cure  of  the  difeafe  before  the  crifis ;  Luther,  on 
the  contrary,  attacked  it  in  a  critical  time,  when  it  was  ar- 
rived to  its  higheft  pitch,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
courfc  of  nature,  muft  have  either  cealed  or  diminifhed. 
And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  feveral  circumftances 
cr-ncurred  to  favour  Luther.  Learning  fiouriihed  at  that 
time  among  the  laity,  while  churchmen  not  only  ftuck  clofe 
to  their  barbarifm,  but  perfccuted  the  learned,  and  gave 
offence  to  all  the  world  by  an  unbridled  and  bare-faced 
extortion. 

Luther's  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  printed 
at  Wittemberg  in  fcven  volumes  folio.  Catherine  de  Bore 
furvived  her  hufband  a  few  years,  and  continued  the  firft 
year  of  her  widowhood  at  Wittemberg,  though  Luther  had 
advifed  her  to  feek  aa^^j^^lace  of  refidc^ice.  She  went  from 
thence  in  the  year  T547,  when  the  town  was  furrcndered 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Before  her  departure,  fhe  had 
received  a  prefent  of  fifty  crowns  from  Chriftian  IIL  king 
of  Denmark  ;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  counts  of 
Mansfcit,  gave  her  good  tokens  of  their  liberality.  With 
thefe  additions,  to  what  Luther  had  left  her,  fhe  had  where- 
withal to  maintain  herfelf  and  her  family  handfomely.  She 
returned  to  Wittemberg,  when  the  town  was  reftorcd  to 
the  ele(^or,  where  fhe  lived  in  a  very  devout  and  pious 
manner,  till  the  plague  obliged  her  to  leave  it  again  in  the 
year  1552.  She  fold  what  flie  had  at  Wittemberg,^  and  re- 
hired to  Torgau,  with  a  refolution  to  end  her  life  there. 
An  unfortunate  mifchance  befel  her  in  her  journey  thither, 
)vhich  proved  fatal  to  her.  The  horfes  growing  unruly^ 
^nd  ^^tempting  to  run  away,  ihc  leaped  put  of  the  vehicle 

fhe 
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(he  was  conveyed  in  ;  and,  by  leaping,  got  a  fall,  of  which 
ihe  died  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  at  Torgau,  upon  the 
20th  of  December,  1552,  She  was  buried  there  in  the 
great  church,  where  her  tomb  and  epitaph  are  ftill  to  be 
ften  ;  and  the  univcrfity  of  Wittemberg,  which  was  then 
?t  Torgau  becaufe  the  plague  raged  at  Wittemberg,  made 
a  public  programma  concerning  the  funeral  pomp. 

LUTTI  (Beneditto)  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1566,  He  v/as  the  difciple 
of  Dominico  Gabiani,  to  whorp  he  was  committed  by  his 
father,  James  Lutti ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  his 
merit  was  judged  equal  to  that  of  his  mafter*  The  famous 
paintings  at  Rome  tempted  him  to  that  city,  where  the 
grand  duke  furniflied  him  with  the  means  of  purfuing  his 
iludies,  giving  him  an  apartment  in  the  Carnpo  Martio. 
His  defign  was  to  have  worked  under  Cyro  Ferri>  but,  on 
his  arrival,  he  found  that  mafter  dead,  which  gave  him  the 
greateft  concern;  yet  he  purfued  his  fludies  with  great  ap- 
plication, and  foon  acquired  fuch  an  efteem  for  his  ability 
in  his  art,  that  his  wofks  became  much  valued  and  fought 
for  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  emperor 
knighted  him,  and  the  ele61:or  pf  Mcptz  fent,  with  his  pa- 
tent of  knighthood,  a  crofs  fet  with  diamonds.  Lutti  was 
never  fatisfied  with  himfelf ;  yet,  though  he  often  retouched 
his  pictures,  they  never  appeared  laboured  ;  he  always 
changed  for  the  better,  and  his  laft  thought  was  always  the 
bell.  He  fat  flowly  to  work  ;  but,  when  once  he  was  en- 
gaged, he  never  quitted  it  but  with  difficulty.  His  pencil 
was  frefh  and  vigorous ;  his  manner,  which  was  tender  an4 
delicate,  was  always  well  confidered,  and  of  an  excellent 
gout ;  union  and  harmony  reigned  throughout  his  pictures  j 
but,  as  he  attached  himfelf  chiefly  tp  excel  in  colouring,  he 
is  not  nicely  corre£l, 

He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  variety  of  the  manners  of 
the  different  mafters  ;  he  was  fond  of  ancient  picStures,  and 
fometimes  dealt  in  them  ;  he  has  hardly  painted  any  but 
eafel  pieces,  which  are  fpread  through  moft  countries. 
There  are  only  three  public  works  of  his  known  at  Rome, 
viz.  a  Magdalene  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
at  Monte  Magna  Napoli ;  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  in  an  oval, 
in  St.  John  de  Lateran ;  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Apoftlcs.  There  is  likewife  at  the  pa- 
lace Albani,  at  the  four  fountains,  a  miracle  of  St.  Pio, 
p^ii^ted  by  his  ha^id,  which  is  his  qpafter-oiece  j  there  is 

likeVf^fc 
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Ilkewife  a  deling  of  his  in  a  room  at  the  confbble  Colonna's, 
and  another  in  the  palace  of  the  marquis  Caroli. 

Lutti  was  not  able  to  finifh  a  pidure  of  St.  Eufcbius,  bi- 
{iiop  of  VerccJli,  dcfigned  for  Turin,  for  which  he  had 
received  a  large  earneit,  and  promifed  to  get  it  ready  at  a 
fct  time.  But  fcveral  difputes  happening  between  him  and 
thofe  who  bcfpoke  the  pidture,  brought  on,  through  cha- 
grin, a  fit  of  ficknefs,  of  which  he  died  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  1624,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old.  His  execu- 
tors were  obliged  to  return  the  earncft,  and  the  pi6lure  was 
afterwards  finifhed  by  Pietro  Bianchi,  one  of  his  difciplcs, 
who  died  lately,  having  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 
tafle  of  defign,  and  the  corre^Slnefs  of  his  figures.  There 
are  alfo  reckoned  among  his  difciples  Gaetono  Sardi,  Do- 
minico  Piailorini,  and  Placido  Coftanze. 

Lutti  is  blamed  for  not  having  placed  his  figures  advan- 
tagcoufly,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  throw  a  part  of  the 
arms  and  legs  out  of  the  cloth.  This  fault  he  poflefies  in 
common  with  Paul  Ver^nefe  and  Rubens,  who,  to  give 
more  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  fubjcdt  they  treated,  have 
introduced  into  the  fore-ground  of  their  pi£lurcs,  groups  of 
perfons  on  horfeback,  tops  of  heads,  and  arms  and  legs,  of 
which  no  other  part  of  the  body  appears. 

Lutti  was  lively  in  converfation  ;  he  had  a  politenefs  in 
his  behaviour,  which,  as  it  prompted  him  to  treat  every 
body  with  proper  civility,  fo  it  alio  procured  him  a  return 
of  efteem  and  rcfpecV.  He  fpoke  well  in  general  of  all  his 
cotemporary  painters,  but  contra6i-ed  no  particular  acquain- 
tance with  any,  thouc;h  he  was  principal  of  the  academy  oi 
St.  Luke  ;  nor  did  he  court  the  protection  of  the  grea^ 
whom  he  never  vifited,  and  who  very  feldom  vifited  him  ; 
convinced,  that  the  true  protetSlion  of  a  painter  is  to  do 
well. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  ele6lor  Palatine  at  Duflcldorp,  is  a 
pi6^ure  of  this  painter,  reprefenting  St.  Anne  teaching  ihiz 
Virgin  to  read.  There  is  a  communion  of  the  Magdalene 
engraved  after  Lutti,  and  another  Magdalene  penitent,  in 
the  Crozat  colledion. 

L  Y  C  O  P  H  R  O  N,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  was 
a  riative  of  Chcdis  in  Eubcea,  called  atprefent  Negropont. 
He  was  killed  by  a  ihot  with  an  arrow,  according  to  Ovid. 
He  flouriflied  in  the  1 19th  olympiad,  about  304  years  before 
Chrift,  and  wrote  a  poem  intitled  Alexandra,  containing  a 
long  courfc  of  predidtions,.  whtch  he  Aippofcs  to  be  made  by 
...  Caflaadra, 
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Caflandra,  ^laughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy;  This  poem 
haih  created  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  learned,  on  ac- 
count of  its  obfcurity  :  fo  that  he  is  chara6lerifed  with  the 
diftindion  of  the  tenebrous  poet.  Suidas  has  preferved  the 
titles  of  twenty  tragedies  of  his  conipofing,  and  he  is  rec- 
koned in  the  number  of  the  poetical  conftellation  Pleiades, 
which  flouriflied  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt. 
The  beft  edition  of  Lycophron  is  that  at  Oxford,  in  1697, 
by  dr.  (afterwards  archbifliop)  Potter,  reprinted  there  in 
1 701,  folio. 

LYDIAT  (Thomas)  an  eminent Englifii  chronologer, 
\vas  the  fon  of  Chriltopher  Lydiat,  lord  of  the  manor  o| 
Alkrington,  or  Okerton,  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordfhire, 
and  citizen  of  London,  was  born  at  Okerton  in  1572.  Hi* 
father  obfcrving  the  pregnancy  of  his  parts,  refolved  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education,  in  which  view  he  fent  him  to 
WincheRer  fchool,  where  he  was  admitted  fcholar  on  the 
foundation,  at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  being  elected 
thence  to  New  college  in  Oxford,  was  put  under  the  tuition 
of  dr.  (afterwards  fir)  Henry  Marten  [a],  and  became  pro- 
bationer fellow  there  in  1591  ;  two  years  after  which  he  was 
enrolled  perpetual  fellow,  and,  taking  his  degree  in  arts, 
applied  himfelf  to  aftronomy,  mathematics,  the  learned 
languages,  and  divinity,  in  the  laft  of  which  ftudies  he  was 
very  defirous  of  continuing ;  but,  finding  a  great  defe61:  in 
his  memory  and  utterance,  he  chofe  rather  to  refign  his  fel- 
lowfhip,  which  was  appropriated  to  divinity,  and  live  upon 
his  imall  patrimony.  This  was  in  1603;  and  he  fpent  th« 
fevcn  enfuing  years  in  finifliing  and  printing  fuch  books  as 
he  had  begun  in  the  college,  efpecially  that  De  emendatione 
it-mporum,  dedicated  to  prince  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  king 
James  I.  He  was  chronographer  and  cofmographer  to  that 
excellent  prince,  who  had  a  great  refpecEl  for  him,  and,  had 
he  lived,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  a  handfomc 
provjfion  for  him  j  but  thefe  hopes  became  extincl  by  the 
lofs  of  that  prince,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  In 
1609  he  became  acquainted  with  dr.  Uflier,  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  Armagh,  who  took  him  into  Ireland,  and 
placed  him  in  the  college  at  Dublin,  where  he  continued 
two  years  ;  and  then  purpofmg  to  return  to  England,  the 
lord-deputy  and  chancellor  of  Ireland  made  him,  at  his  re- 

[a]  This  gentleman  afrerwards  charaflcr  and  condu(!il  is  none  of 
berame  one  of  the  chiefs  of"  die  the  leaft  entertaining  parts  of  lord 
i.evells:rs,  in  th^  civil  v/ars.    His     Clarendon's  hiltory. 
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queft,  a  joint  promife  of  a  competent  fupportj  upoii  hi$ 
coming  back  thither  [b]. 

But  when  he  came  to  Ehgland,  the  redlory  of  Alkrington 
falling  void,  was  offered  tb  him ;  and  though,  while  he  was 
fellow  of  New  college,  he  had  refufed  the  offer  of  it  by  his 
father,  who  was  the  patron,  yet  he  now  complied,  after 
many  demurs,  and  with  much  reluftance,  to  accept  it :  and 
being  inftituted  thereto  in  1612,  became  fo  diligent  a 
preacher,  that  he  compofed  above  lix  hundred  fermons  upon 
the  harmony  of  the  gofpels,  befides  writing  feveral  booksj 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  others ;  all  which  he  propofed 
to  publifh  :  but  having  fpent  his  fmall  patrimony  in  print- 
ing fome,  and  being  unwarily  engaged  [c]  for  the  debts  of 
a  near  relation^  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  he  was  thrown 
into  prifon  at  Oxford,  the  King's-bench,  and  elfewhere, 
in  1629,  or  1630,  and  remained  a  prifoher  till  fir  William 
Bofwell,  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  joining  with  dr. 
Pink,  warden  of  New  college,  and  dr.  Ufher,  paid  the  debt, 
and  releafed  him  j  and  archbifhop  Laud  alfo,  at  the  requeft 
of  fir  Henry  Marten,  gave  his  alliftance  on  this  occafion  [d]. 

He  had  no  fooner  got  his  liberty,  than,  out  of  an  ardent 
»eal  to  promote  literature  and  the  honour  of  his  country j 
he  petitioned  king  Charles  I.  for  his  majefty's  protedlion  and 
encouragement  to  travel  into  Turkey,  Ethiopia,  and  th^ 
Abyffinian  empire,  in  fearch  of  manufcripts  relating  to  civil 
or  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  or  any  other  branch  of  learnings 
and  to  print  them  in  England.  For  the  farther  advance- 
ment of  this  defign,  he  alfo  mdved  the  king  to  apply,  by  his 
ambafladors  and  nilnifters,  to  fuch  princes  as  were  in  alliance 
with  him,  for  the  like  privilege  to  be  granted  to  the  under- 
taker and  his  aifigns.  This  addrefs  rather  fhewed  the  noble- 
nefs  of  his  fpirit,  than  the  fobriety  of  his  prudence  and  dif- 
cretion,  and  was  accordingly  treated  with  negle6l. 

[b]  This  Teems  to  have  been  a  tars  in  churches^  8cc.  and  dedi- 
promife  of  the  fchool  at  Armagh,  cated  it  to  him,  in  gratitude  for  his 
endowed  with  50 1.  per  annum  in  afliftance  in  procuring  his  releafe ; 
land.  Appendix  to  Uflier's  life  by  to  which  mr.  Selden  was  alfo  fo- 
Parr,  lett.  5,  6,  and  */.  licited  to  contribtite,   but  refufedj 

[c]  His  manuicript  treatife  up-  for  what  reafon  is  not  certainly 
on  Brerewood's  Treatife  of  the  fab-  known  :  but  it  was  remembered  on 
bath  begins  thUS  i  "  There  was  this  occafion,  that  Lydiat had  fhewn 
**  brought  to  me,  being  a  prifoner  fome  miftakes  in  his  Marmora  A- 
*'  in  the  King's  bench,  on  Friday  rundeliana,  and  gave  him  only  the 
**  evening,  3  December,  1630,  charaifter  of  an  indliftriotis  author. 
**  &c."  This  ftory  of  mr.  Wood  is  cenfiired 

[d]  Our  author  wrote,  in  1633,  by  dr.  Wilkins,  in  his  life  of  Sel- 
H  Defence  of  Laud  in  fetting  up  al-  den* 

However^ 
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lit 


However,  that  rebufF  did  not  diminifli  his  loyalty^  for 
which  he  was  a  great  fufFerer  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  in  1642.  In  thofe  trying  times  he  talked  fre- 
quently and  warmly  in  behalf.both  of  the  king  and  biflu  ps, 
refufed  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  rtioney  made  upon 
him  by  the  parliament  army,  and  floutly  defended  his  books 
and  papers  againft  their  attempts  to  feize  them.  For  thefe 
offences  he  was  four  times  plundered  by  fome  troops  of  the 
parliament,  at  Compton-houfe  in  Warwic^kfhire,  to  the  va- 
lue of  at  leaft  70 1.  was  twice  carried  away  from  his  houfc 
at  Alkrington,  once  to  Warwick^  and  another  time  to 
Banbury;  he  was  treated  infamoufly  by  the  foldiers,  and 
his  perfon  exceedingly  hurt,  and  fo  much  debarred  from  de- 
cent necefTaries,  that  he  was  forced  to  borrow  a  fliirt  to 
fhift  himfelf  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  together.  At  length, 
after  he  had  lived  at  his  parfonage  feveral  years,  very  poor 
and  obfcurely,  he  was  taken  off  the  ftage  of  life,  oil  the  3d 
of  April,  1646,  and  was  interred  the  next  day,  near  the 
bodies  of  his  father  and  mother^  in  the  chancel  of  Alkring- 
ton church,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  him.  A  flone  was 
laid  over  his  grave  in  1669,  by  the  fociety  of  New  college, 
who  alfo  eredted  an  honorary  monument,  with  an  infcrip* 
tion,  to  his  memory,  in  the  cloifter  of  their  college. 

In  his  perfon  he  was  low  of  ftature,  and  a  mean  appear-  Wood's  A- 
ance.     He  v/as  much  efleemed  by  learned  men  at  home,  '^^p'^*^^* 
particularly  primate  Ufher,    fir  Adam  Newton,    fecretar^,  'uaOxoL^ 
and   fir  Thomas  Chaloner,    chamberlain  to  prince  Henry, 
dr.  J.  Bainbridge,  mr.  Henry  Briggs,  dr.  Peter  Turner,  and 
others.     And  fome  learned  foreigners  did  not  fcfupie  to  rank 
him  with   mr.  Jofeph  Mede,    and  even  with  lord  Bacon, 
The  books  that  he  publifhed  are  mentioned  below  [eJ. 


[e]  Thefe  are,  Traftatus  de  va- 
rlls  annorum  formis,  Lond.  1605, 
8vo.  Prasieftio  aftronomica  de  na- 
tura  coeli  &  conditionibus  elemen- 
torum.  Difquifitio  phyfiologica  de 
©rigine  fontium.  Thefe  two  are 
printed  and  bound  up  with  the 
firft.  Defenfio  tra6latu5  de  variis 
annorum  formis,  contra  Jof.  Scali- 
geri  obtra^lationem,  Lond.  1607, 
8vo.  Scaliger,  with  his  ufual  foul 
mouth,  called  him  a  beardlefs,  beg- 
garly, and  gelt  prieft.  Paflionate 
language,  and  a  proof  that  he  was 
worfted  j  according  to  the  remark 
•f  the  country  fellow,   wlio  vras 


prefent  at  a  difputation  in  the 
fchools  at  Oxford,  and  being  nfked 
fneerlngly  by  one  of  the  fcholars* 
which  difputant  had  the  better  of 
the  argument,  anfwered  ftirewdly. 
That  he  was  not  fuch  a  dunce  as 
not  to  fee  which  of  them  was  in  a 
pafiion  :  and  it  is  obl'ervable  that 
JJfher,  in  the  difpiite  now  under 
confidei-ation,  gave  his  opinion  on 
the  ilde  of  our  author.  Examen 
canonum  chronologiae  ifagogico- 
rum ;  printed  with  the  Defenfio. 
Emendatio  terapomm,  Sec.  contra 
Scaligerum  &  alios,  1609,  8vo. 
Exphcatio  &  additamentum  argu- 
mentorum 
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mentortim  In  libeHo  cmendationis 
temporuni  compendio  fafte  de  na- 
tivitate  Chrifti,  &  minifterii  in  ter- 
ris,  Lond.  1613,  8vo.  Soils  & 
lunae  peiiodus  feu  annus  magnus, 
!Lond.  1620,  8vo.  &c.  De  anni 
folaris  menlura  epiftola  aftronomi- 
ca,  See.  Lond.  1620-21,  8vo.  Nu- 
merus  aureus  melioribus  iapillis  in- 
iignatus,  &c.  1621;  a  fingle  large 
fiiect  on  one  lide.     Canones  chro^ 


D  E. 

nologici,   &c.   Oxon.  1675,  tvoj 

Letters  to  dr.  James  Ulher,  prinrate 
of  Ireland,  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  his  life  by  dr.  Parr.  Mar- 
moreum  chronicum  Arundelianumi 
cum  annotationibus,  printed  in  the 
Marmora  Oxonienfia,  by  H-um- 
phrey  Prideaux.  He  alfo  left  fe- 
veral  manuicripts,  two  of  which 
were  written  in  Hebrew. 


LYNDE  (fir  Humphrey)  was  defcended  from  a  fa- 
mily of  his  name  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  born  in  1579  ;  and^ 
being  fent  to  Weftminfter  fchool,  was  admitted  fcholar  up- 
on the  foundation,  and  thencq  eledled  ftudent  of  Chrift-* 
church  in  Oxford,  in  1596.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
commenced  bachelor  of  arts  ;  about  which  time  he  became 
heir  to  a  confidcrable  eftate,  Was  made  a  juftice  of  pqace, 
and  knighted  by  king  James,  OiSlober  29,  1613*  He  ob- 
tained a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons  in  fcveral  parliaments  5 
but  he  is  intitled  to  a  place  in  this  work  as  a  man  of  diftin- 
guifhed  learning,  and  author  of  fcveral  book  [a]*  He  died 
June  14,  1636,  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
at  Cobham,  in  Surry.  The  night  before  he  died,  being 
exhorted  by  a  friend  to  give  fome  teftimony  of  his  conftancy 
in  the  reformed  religion,  becaufe  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
his  adverfaries  might  afperfe  him,  as  they  did  Beza,  dr.  Rey- 
nolds, dr.  King  bifhop  of  London,  and  bifhop  Andrews, 
that  they  recanted  the  proteftant  religion,  and  were  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome  before  their  death  :  upon  this 
occafion  fir  Humphrey  profefied,  that,  if  he  had  a  thoufand 
fouls,  he  would  pawn  them  all  upon  the  truth  of  that  religion 
cftabliflied  by  law  in  the  church  of  England,  and  which  he 
had  declared  and  maintained  in  his  Via  tuta.    Accordingly  in 


[a]  Thefe  are,  t.  Antient  cha- 
ra6lers  of  the  vifible  church,  Lond. 
3625.  2.  Via  tuta,  The  fafe  Way, 
&c.  reprinted  feverai  times,  and 
tranflated  into  Latin,  Dutch,  and 
French,  printed  at  Paris,  1647, 
from  the  fixth  edition,  publi/hed 
in  1636,  i2mo.  imder  the  title  of 
Popery  confuted  by  papifts,  &c. 
the  fecond  edition.  3.Viadcvia,The 
by-way,  &c.Lond.  1630  and  1632, 
8vo.  4.  A  cafe  for  the  lpe£la- 
dles  :  or,  A  Defence  of  the  via  tvi- 
ta>  in  anlwer  to  a  book  written  by 


J.  R.  xalled,  A  pair  of  fpeftaclesj 
&c.  with  a  fupplement  in  vindica- 
tion of  lir  Humphrey,  by  the  pub- 
lifher,  dr.  Daniel  Featly.  A  book 
intitled,  A  pair  of  fpeftacles  for  lir 
Humphrey  Lynde,  was  printed  at 
Roan  in  16  31,  in  8vo.  by  Robert 
Jenilbn,  orFrevil,  a  jefuit.  5.  An 
account  of  Bertram,  with  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  cenfnres  upon 
his  trafl  De  coi-pore  &  fanguinc 
Chrifti,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  it 
at  Lond.  1623,  8vo.  and  reprinted 
there  in  1686,  8vo, 
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his  funeral  fermon  by  dr.  Daniel  Featl}',  he  is  not  only  filled  Wood  & 
a  general  fcholar,  an  accomplifhed  gentleman,  a  gracious  S'*)'^' 
chriftian,  a  zealous  patriot,  and  an  able  champion  for  truth, 
but  one  that  ftood  always  as  well  for  the  difcipline,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  whofe  a6i:ions,  as 
well  as  writings,  were  conformable  both  to  the  laws  of  God, 
and  canons  and  conftitutions  of  that  church. 

LYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  ftatuary  among  the  ancients, 
was  a  native  of  Syrion,  and  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  under  the  104th  olympiad,  about  364 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  bred  a  lockfmith,  and  fol-  ^ 
lowed  that  bufniefs  for  a  while  ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Eu- 
pompus,  a  painter,  he  applied  himfelf  to  that  art,  which, 
however,  he  foon  quitted  for  fculpture,  in  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  perfe6lly  well.  He  executed  his  things  with  more 
eafe  than  any  of  the  ancients,  and  accordingly  finifhed  m.ore 
works  than  any  among  thefe.  The  ftatue  of  a  man  wiping 
and  anointing  himfelf  after  bathing,  particularly  excelled  ; 
Agrippa  placed  it  before  his  baths  at  Rome.  Tiberius,  who 
was  charmed  with  it,  could  not  refift  the  defire  of  being 
mafter  of  it,  when  he  came  to  the  empire :  fo  that  he  took 
it  away,  and  put  it  into  his  own  apartment,  and  put  anpther 
very  line  one  in  its  place.  But,  as  much  as  that  emperor 
was  feared  by  the  Roman  people,  he  could  not  hinder  them 
from  demanding,  in  a  full  theatre,  that  he  would  .replace 
the  iirft  ftatue,  and  (o  vehemently,  that  he  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  comply  with  their  felicitations,  in  order  to  appeafc 
the  tumult.  Another  of  Lyfippus's  capital  pieces  was  a 
grand  ftatue  of  the  fun,  reprefented  in  a  car  drawn  by  four 
horfcs  :  this  ftatue  was  worfhipped  at  Rhodes.  He  made 
alfo  feveral  ftatues  of  Alexander  and  his  favourites,  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  Adetellus,  after  he  had  reduced 
the  Macedonian  em.pire. 

Lyfippus  particularly  excelled  in  the  hair  of  his  heads, 
which  he  more  happily  exprefled  than  any;t)f  his  predeceflbrs 
in  the  art.     He  alfo  made  his  figures  lefs  than  the  life,  that 
they  might  be  feen  fuch  as  ftatues  appear  when  placed,   as 
ufual,  at  fome  height ;  and  when  he  was  charged  with  this 
fault,  he  anfwered.  That  other  artifts  had  indeed  reprefented 
men  fuch  as  nature  had  made  them,  but,  for  his.  part,  he 
chofe  to  reprefent  them  fuch  as  they  appeared  to  be.     He  PUn.  lib.  iii, 
had  three  fons,  Dahippi,  Bedas,  and  Eutycrates,  who  were  "P-  S. 
all  his  difciples,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  art, 
but  the  laft  was  moft  efteemed. 
Vou  VIII,  H  LYTTLE- 
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LYTTLETON  (Edward)  lord-keeper  of  the} 
great  feal  of  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  was 
defcended,  by  a  collateral  branch,  from  the  famous  judge 
Xyyttleton,  being  grandfon  of  John  Lyttleton,  parfon  of 
Mounflow,  in  Shropfhirc,  in  which  county  he  was  born,  in 
1589,  and  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Chrift-church 
in  Oxford,  in  r6c6,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  in  1609  [a]  -,  after  which,  being  defigned  for  the 
law  by  his  father,  fir  Edward  Lyttleton  of  Henley  in  Shrop- 
ihire,  who  was  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  marches,  and  chief- 
juftice  of  North  Wales  [b],  the  fon  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  foon  became  eminent  in  his  profeflion.  In 
3628,  we  find  him  in  parliament ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May 
he  was  appointed,  together  with  fir  Edward  Coke  and  fir 
Dudley  Diggs,  to  carry  up  the  petition  of  right  to  the  houfe 
of  lords  [cj.  He  had  alfo  the  management  of  the  high  pre- 
fumption  charged  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  about 
king  James's  death  ;  on  which  occafion  he  behaved  himfelf 
with  univerfal  applaufe,  between  the  jealoufy  of  the  people 
and  the  honour  of  the  court  [d].  His  firft  preferment  in 
the  law  was  fucceeding  his  father  as  a  Welch  judge,  after 
which  he  was  elected  recorder  of  London  [e],  being  about 
the  fame  time  counfel  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  in 
1632,  he  was  chofen  fummer  reader  of  the  Inner  Temple  [f]. 
In  1634  he  was  made  folicitor-general,  and  was  knighted 
the  6th  of  June,  1635,  by  his  majefty  at  Whitehall.  In 
January  1639,  he  was  conftituted  lord  chief-juftice  of  the 
>  Common-pleas  ;    and  in  January  1640,    on   the   flight  of 

lord-keeper  Finch  from  the  juft  refentment  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  great  feal  was  put  into  his  cuflody,  with  the 
fame  title  [g]  ;  and,  in  February  following,  he  was  created 
a  peer  of  England,  by  the  title  of  lord  Lyttleton,  baron  of 
Mounflow  in  Shropfhire  [hJ. 

In  this  flation  he  preferved  the  efleem  of  both  parties  for 
fome  time,  both  houfes"  agreeing  to  return  their  thanks  by 
him  to  the  king,  for  pafling  the  triennial  bill,  and  that  of 
the  fubfidies  [ij  j  but  concurring  in  the  votes  for  raifing  an 

[a]  Athen,  Oxon.  vol,  ii.  col.         [f]  Athen.  Oxon.  as  before. 
83.    &  Fafti,  vol.i.  col.  83,  [g]  Athen.  Oxon.  and  Lives  of 

[b]  Lloyd's  ftate  worthies,  edit,  the  lord-chancellors,  &c,  Rufh-. 
3670,  p.  1003.  worth,    vol.  iv.  p.  130.      Nalfbn, 

[c]  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  vol.  i.  p.  699. 

[d]  Clarendon's  hift.  of  the  re-  [h]  Dugdale's  baronage,  torn, 
bellion,  &c,  vol.  ii.  and  Lives  of  iii.  p.  465,  4.66. 

lord- chancellors,  &c.  vol.  i.  [i]  Lives  of  l«rd-chancellors. 

[E]  Ibid. 
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army,  and  feizing  the  militia,  in  March  the  following  year, 
the  king  fent  an  order  from  York,  to  the  lord  Falkland,  to 
demand  the  feal  from  him,  and,  with  fir  John  Colepeper, 
to  confult  about  his  fucceilbr  in  the  poft  with  Hyde,  after- 
wards earl  of  Clarendon.  This  laft  ftep  prevented  the  order 
from  being  put  into  execution  :  mr.  Hyde  having  always 
entertained  a  great  regard  for  the  keeper,  had,  upon  his  late 
behaviour,  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Exeter-houfe,  in  which  the 
keeper  freely  opened  himfelf,  bewailing  his  condition,  'in 
that  he  had  been  advanced  from  the  Common-pleas,  where 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  bufmefs  and  the  perfons  he  had 
to  deal  withal,  to  an  higher  office,  which  required  him  to 
deal  with  another  fort  of  men,  and  in  affairs  in  which  he 
was  a  ftranger  ;  nor  had  he  one  friend  among  them,  with 
whom  he  could  confer  upon  any  difficulty  that  occurred  to 
him.  He  proceeded  to  fpeak  of  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the 
king's  affairs,  and  faid  they  would  never  have  done  what  they 
had  already,  unlefs  they  had  been  determined  to  do  more:  that 
he  forefaw  it  would  not  be  long  before  a  war  would  break 
out,  and  of  what  importance  it  was,  in  that  feafon,  that  the 
great  feal  fhould  be  with  his  majefty  :  that  the  profpe6t  of 
this  neceffity  had  made  him  comply  fo  much  with  that  party, 
that  there  had  lately  been  aconfultation,  whether,  in  regard 
the  king  might  fend  for  him,  or  the  great  feal  be  taken  from 
him,  it  were  advifeable  to  keep  it  in  fome  fecure  place,  where 
the  keeper  fhould  receive  it  upon  occafion,  they  having  no 
mind  to  difoblige  him  :  that  the  knowledge  of  this  had  in- 
duced him  to  vote  as  he  did  in  the  late  debates  j  and  by  that  h, 
compliance,  which  he  knew  would  give  the  king  very  ill  ^  , 
impreffions  of  him,  he  had  gained  fo  much  credit  with 
them,  that  he  fliould  be  able  to  prcferve  the  feal  in  his  own 
hands  till  his  majefty  {liould  demand  it,  and  then  he  would 
be  ready  to  wait  on  the  king  with  it :  declaring,  that  no 
man  fhould  be  more  willing  to  perifh  with  and  for  his  ma- 
jefty than  himfelf.  Mr.  Hyde  acquainted  lord  Falkland 
with  this  conference ;  and  being  very  politive  that  the  lord- 
keeper  would  keep  his  promife,  procured  the  advifmg  of  his 
majefty  to  write  a  kind  invitation  to  the  keeper  to  come  to 
York,  and  bring  the  feal  with  him,  rather  than  think  of 
giving  it  to  any  other  perfon.  The  advice  was  embraced 
by  the  king,  who,  though  he  ftill  continued  doubtful  of  the 
man,  was  moved  by  the  reafons  affigned  [k]  ;  and  accor- 
dingly the  feal  was  fent  to  York  on  the  22d,  and  followed 
by  the  keeper  on  the  23d  of  May,  1642  [l]. 


k]  Clarendon,  vol.  j.  p.  442.      and  vol,  Vi   p.  341.^     Clarendonj, 
l]  Rajliworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  713.     vol,  ii.  p.  385. 

H  2  Bat 
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But  notwithftanding  this  piece  of  fervice  and  eminent 
proof  of  his  loyahy,  at  the  rifk  of  his  life,  he  could  never 
totally  regain  the  king's  confidence,  or  the  efteem  of  the 
court-party~[M].  However,  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  poft, 
in  which  he  attended  his  majefty  to  Oxford,  and  was  created 
doctor  of  laws  there,  on  the  31ft  of  January  this  year  [nJ, 
and  made  one  of  the  king's  privy-council,  and  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  foot  in  the  fame  fervice,  fome  time  before  his 
death,  which  happened  Auguft  27,  1645,  at  Oxford.  His 
body  was  interred  on  the  north  fide  of  the  choir,  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Chrift  church  ;  on  which  occ^fion  a  funeral  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  by  dr.  Henry  Hammond,  then  orator 
to  the  univerfity ;  and  in  May  1683,  a  monument  was 
ere(5^ed  there  to  his  memory,  by  his  only  daughter  and 
heirefs,  the  lady  Anne  Lyttleton,  widow  of  fir  Thomas 
Lyttleton,  [o]  bart.  and  the  fame  year  came  out  his  Reports, 
in  folio  f  p]. 

Lord  Clarendon  gives  him  the  following  character :  "  He 
*'  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  in  the  profeilion  of  the 
^'  lav/,  for  learning,  and  all  other  advantages  which  attend 
*'  the  moft  eminent  men.  He  was  of  a  very  good  extrac- 
^'  tion  in  Shropfhire,  and  inherited  a  fair  fortune  and  in- 
f'  heritance  from  his  father.  He  was  a  handfome  and  a 
^'  proper  man,  of  a  very  graceful  prefenre,  and  notorious 
?'  courage,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  manifefted  with  hi^ 
^'  fword.  He  had  tdken  great  pains  in  the  hardieft  and 
"  moft  knotty  part  pf  the  law,  as  well  as  that  which  was 
^'  more  cuftomary,  and  was  not  only  ready  and  t-xpert  in 
''  the  books,  but  exceedingly  verfed  in  records,  in  ftudying 
^*  and  examining  whereof  he  had  kept  mr.  Selden  company, 
"  with  whom  he  had  great  friendfhip,  and  who  had  much 
"  aiTifted  him. :  fo  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  beft  anti- 
"  quary  of  his  profeiiion,  who  gave  himfelf  up  to  practice  ; 
"  and,  upon  the  mere  ftrength  of  his  abilities,  he  had  raifed 


[m]  V/hitelocke's  memoirs,  p. 
60.  edit.  1732. 

[n]  Wood's  Fafti,  vol.  ii.  col. 
2,6.  His  (bn-in-law  was-  alio  cre- 
ated a  baronet,  06lober  14,  the 
fame  year.     General  di6lionaiy. 

[o]  Athen.  Oxon.  as  belore. 
In  his  epitaph  he  is  faid  to  be  de- 
scended horn  firThomas  Lyttleton, 
knight  of  the  bath,  who  being  a 
Judge  under  Edward  IV.  happiiy 
reduced  the  municipal  laws  of  Eng- 
hnd,  before  indicrefted,  into  a  ma- 


nual  ;  a  work  to  be  venerated  by 
the  profefiors  thereof  in  every  age. 

[p]  Befides  thefe,  we  have  fome 
fpeeches  in  parliament,  and  feveral 
arguments  and  dilcourfe^,  publiftied 
in  Rufh'vvorth,  vol.  i.  and  appen- 
dix 5  .and  by  themfelves  in  1642, 
4to.  and  in  a  book  intitled,  The 
fovereign's  prerogative  and  fubjefls 
privileges  difcuffed,  Lond.  1657,  fo- 
lio. A,  fpeech  in  the  houie  of  com- 
mons at  the  pafiing  of  two  bills, 
Lond.  1 641,  4to, 
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*'  himfelf  into  the  firfl  rank  of  the  pracStifers  of  the  common 
**  law  courts,  and  was  chofen  recorder  of  London  before 
"  he  was  called  to  the  bench,  and  grew  prefently  into  the 
"  highefl  practice  in  all  the  other  courts,  as  well  as  thofe 
"  of  the  law  [q^]."  Whitelocke  obferves,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  courage,  and  of  excellent  parts  and  learning  [r]. 

He  was  twice  married ;  firft  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Lyttleton,  by  whom  he  had  a  boy  and  two  girls,  who  all 
died  infants.  His  fecond  wife  was  the  lady  Sidney  Calverley, 
reli6t  of  iir  George  Calverley  of  Chefhire,  and  daughter  of 
fir  William  Jones,  judge  of  the  King's-bench.  This  lady 
brought  him  a  daughter,  an  only  child,  whofe  fon  Edward 
died  in  1664,  and  lies  interred  in  the  Temple  church.  In 
the  fouth  window  of  the  Inner  Temple  hall  is  a  fine  fliield 
of  the  keeper's  arms,  with  fifteen  quarterings,  diftinguifhed 
by  a  crefcent  within  a  mullet,  which  fhews  him  to  have 
been  a  fecond  fon  of  the  third  houfe. 

[.qj]  Hift.  of  rebellion,  book  v.         [r]  Memoirs,  as  before. 
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ABILLON  (John)  a  very  learned  writer  of 
France  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born 
November  23,  1632,  at  Pierre-mont,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Champagne,  between  Mouzon 
upon  the  Meufe,  and  the  Chartreufe  of  Mont-Dieu. 
He  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Reims,  and  afterwards 
entered  into  the  abbey  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Remy  j 
where  he  took  the  habit  in  1653,  ^^^  made  the  profeflion 
in  September  the  year  following.  He  was  looked  upon  at 
firft,  as  a  perfon  that  v/ould  do  honour  to  his  order  ;  but  a 
perpetual  head-ach,  with  which  he  was  affli6fed,  almoft  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  expectations  which  were  conceived  of  him. 
He  was  ordained  prieft  at  Amiens,  in  1660  ;  and  afterwards, 
for  fear  too  much  folitude  might  prejudice  his  health,  which 
was  not  yet  re-eftabliihed,  fent  by  his  fuperiors  to  St,  Dennis, 
where  he  was  appointed,  during  the  whole  year  1663,  to 
{hew  the  treafure  and  monuments  of  the  kings  of  France. 
But  having  unfortunately  broken  there  a  looking-glafs, 
which  was  pretended  to  have  belonged  to  Virgil,  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  quit  an  employment,  which,  as  he  faid,  fre- 
quently obliged  him  to  relate  things  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve. As  the  indifpofition  of  his  head  gradually  abated,  he 
began  to  fhew  hlmfelf  moire  and  more  to  the  world.  Father 
d'Acheri,  who  was  then  compiling  his  Spicilegium,  defiring 
to  have  fome  young  monk,  who  could  aflilt  him  in  that 
work,  Mabillon  was  pitched  upon  for  tht  purpofe,  who  in 
1664  went  to  Paris,  and  was  very  ferviceable  to  father 
d'Acheri.  This  began  to  place  his  great  talents  in  a  con- 
fpicuous  jight,  and  to  fhew  what  might  be  expected  from 
him.  A  freili  occafion  foon  offered  itfelf  to  him.  The  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur  had  formed  a  dellgn  of  publiftiing 
new  editions  of  the  works  of  the  fathers,  revifed  from  the 
manufcripts,  which  the  libraries  of  the  order  of  the  Bene- 
diClines,  as  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  are  furnifhed  with. 
Mabillon  was  ordered  to  undertake  the  edition  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, which  he  prepared  with  great  exaiSlnefs,  penetration, 
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judgment,  and  learning ;    and  publifhed  at  Paris,   1667,  in 
two  volumes  foliO)  and  nine  o6tavo.     In  1690  he  publiflied 
a  fecond  edition,  augmented  with  almoft  fifty  letters,  new 
preliminary  dilTertations,  and  new  notes  j  and  was  preparing 
to  publifh  a  third,  when  he  died.     Mabillon  had  no  fooner 
publifhed  this  firft  edition  of  St.  Bernard,  but  the  congre- 
gation appointed  him  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the  A(fl:s  of 
the  faints  of  the  order  of  the  Benedi6lines  3  the  firft  volume 
of  which  he  publifhed  in  1668,  and  continued  it  to  nine 
volumes  in  folio,  the  laft  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1701. 
The  writers  of  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  fpeak  not  much 
amifs  of  this  work  when  they  fay,  that  "  it  ought  to  be 
"  confidered,    not  as  a  fimple  collecSlioh  of  memoirs  relat- 
"  ing  to  monaflic  hlftory,    but  as  a  valuable   compilation 
"  of  ancient  monuments,  which  being  illuftrated  by  learned 
"  notes,  give  a  great  light  to  the  moll  obfcure  part  of  ec- 
''  clefiaflical  hiftory.     The  prefaces  alone,  fay  they,  would 
"  fecure  to  the  author  an  immortal  reputation.     The  man- 
''  ners  and  ufages  of  thofe  dark  ages  are  examined  into  with 
*'  great  care  ;  and  an  hundred  important  queftions  are  dif- 
*'  cufTed  by  an  exa£l:  and  folid  critique.*'     Mr.  Le  Clerc, 
in  the  place  referred  to  above,  from  which  we  have  drawn 
chiefly  our  account  of  Mabillon's  life  and  writings,    has 
given  us  one  example  of  a  queflion,  occafionally  difcufTed  by 
him  in  the  courfe  of  his  work  :  and  it  is  that  concerning  the 
ufe  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  facrament. 
Mabillon  fhews,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  age  of  his  Adia 
fandtorum,  that  the  ufe  of  it  is  more  ancient  than  is  gene- 
tally  believed  j  and,  in  1674,  maintained  it  in  a  particular 
difTertation,  addrefTed  to  cardinal  Bona,  who  was  before  of 
a  contrary  opinion.     But  the  v/ork  which  is  fuppofed  t6 
have  done  mofl  honour  to  father  Mabillon,  is  his  De  re 
diplomatica  librl  fex  :   in  quibus  quicquid   ad  veterum  in- 
ftrumentorum   antiquitatem,    materiam,    fcripturam   &   fli- 
lum  ;    quicquid  ad  figilla,    monogrammata,    fubfcriptiones, 
ac  notas  chronologicas  ;  quicquid  inde  ad  antiquariam,  hif- 
toricam,  forenfemque  difciplinam  pertinet,  expliCatur  &  il- 
luftr^ur.     Accedunt  commentarius  de  ar.tiquis  regumFran- 
corum  polatlis,  veterum  fcripturarum  Varia  fpecimina  tabulis 
LX.  comprehenfa,  nova  ducentorum  Sc  amplius  monumen- 
torum  collecSlio.     Paris  1681,  in  folio.     The  examination 
of  almofl  an  infinite  number  of  charters  and  ancient  titles, 
Vvhich  had  pafTed  through  his  hands,  put  him  upon  forming 
the  defign  of  reducing  to  certain  rules  and  principles  an  art^ 
of  which  before  there  had  been  only  very  confufed  ideas. 
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It  was  a  bold  attempt ;  but  he  executed  it  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  he  was  thought  to  have  carried  it  at  once  to 
perfecSiion. 

In  1682  he  took  a  journey  into  Bursjundy,  in  which  mr. 
Colbert  employed  him,  to  examine  fome  ancient  titles  re- 
lating to  the  royal  family.  That  minifter  received  all  the 
fatisfaction  which  he  could  defire  ;  and  being  fully  convinced 
of  our  author's  experience  and  abilities  in  thefe  points,  fent 
him  the  year  following  into  Germany,  in  order  to  fearch 
there  among  the  archives  and  libraries  of  the  ancient  ab- 
bies,  what  was  mofi;  curious  and  proper  to  illuftrate  the 
hirtory  of  the  church  in  genera],  and  that  of  France  in 
particular.  He  fpent  in  this  journey  five  months,  and 
has  publilhed  an  account  of  it.  He  took  another  jour- 
ney into  Italy  in  1685,  by  the  order  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  returned  the  year  following,  with  a  very  noble  collec- 
tion. He  placed  in  the  king's  library  above  three  thoufand 
volumes  of  rare  books,  both  printed  and  manufcript ;  and, 
in  1687,  compofed  two  volumes  of  the  pieces  he  had  difco- 
vered  in  that  country,  under  the  title  of  Mufeum  Italicum. 
After  this  he  employed  himfelf  in  publifhing  other  works, 
which  are  ftrong  evidences  of  his  vaft  abilities  and  applica- 
tion. In  1698  he  publiihed  a  Latin  letter  Concerning  the 
worfhip  of  the  unknown  faints,  which  he  called,  Eufebii  Ro- 
mani  ad  Theophilum  Galium  epiftola.  This  piece  had  like 
to  have  brought  him  into  trouble  ;  and  the  occafion  of  it 
was  as  follows  :  father  Mabillon,  in  the  journey  which  he 
had  taken  to  Rome,  had  endeavoured  to  inform  himfelf  par- 
ticularly of  all  thofe  rules  and  precautions  which  were  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  bodies  of  faints 
taken  out  of  the  catacombs,  in  order  to  be  expofed  to  the 
veneration  of  the  public.  He  had  himfelf  vifited  thofe  places, 
and  confulted  all  perfons  who  could  give  him  light  upon 
the  fubje61:.  Five  or  fix  years  had  pafFed  fince  his  return  to 
France,  without  his  having  ever  thought  of  making  ufe  of 
his  obfervations  upon  that  point.  In  the  year  1692,  he 
thought  proper  to  draw  up  the  treatife  abovementioncd  ;  in 
which  he  took  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  bodies  which 
were  found  in  the  catacombs  were  too  haflily,  and  without 
fufRcient  foundation,  concluded  to  be  the  bodies  of  martyrs  ; 
but,  as  this  was  a  fubjedi  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and  tha 
Ibook  might  poffibly  give  offence,  he  kept  it  by  him  for  five 
years,  without  communicating  it  to  above  one  perfon  -,  then 
ne  fent  it,  under  the  feal  of  fecrefy,  to  cardinal  Colloredo 
at  Rctfiic,  whofe  opinion  was,  that  it  Ihould  not  be  publiihed 
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in  the  form  it  was  then  in.  Neverthelefs,  in  1698  it  was 
publifhed ;  and,  as  might  eafily  be  forefeen,  very  ill  received 
at  Rome.  Nothing  however  appeared  againft  it  but  com- 
plaints, murmurs,  and  criticifms,  till  the  year  17013  then 
It  was  brought  before  the  Congregation  of  the  index ;  and 
the  affair  took  fo  bad  a  turn  turn  there,  that  father  Mabil- 
lon  was  obliged  to  employ  the  intereft  of  all  his  friends  to 
prevent  a  cenfure  upon  his  letter.  Nor  would  even  this 
have  fucceeded,  if  he  had  not  agreed  to  publifh  a  new  edi- 
tion of  it ;  in  which,  by  foftening  fome  paflages,  and 
throwing  upon  the  inferior  officers  whatever  abufes  might 
be  committed,  with  regard  to  the  bodies  taken  out  of  the 
catacombs,  he  eafily  fatisfied  his  judges,  who  having  a  great 
efteem  for  his  learning  and  virtue,  were  not  very  ready  to 
condemn  him. 

This  eminent  man  died  of  a  fuppreflion  of  urine,  which, 
it  is  faid,  did  not  at  firft  alarm  him,  in  December  1707. 
His  great  merit  had  procured  him,  in  1701,  the  place  of 
honorary  member  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.     Monfieur  B.blioth.  dei 
Du  Pin  tells  us,  that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  Ma-  ^"^«""  ^^' 
"  billon  the  praifes  he  deferves  :    the  voice  of  the  public,  ^'' 
*'  and  the  general  efteem  of  all  the  learned,  are  a  much  bet- 
''  ter  commendation  of  him  than  any  thing  we  can  fay.    His 
*'  profound  learning  appears  from  his  works  :  his  modefty, 
"  humility,  meeknefs,    and   piety,    are   no  lefs   known  to 
"  thofe  who  have  had  the  leaft  converfation  with  him.     His 
''  ftile  is  mafculine,  pure,  clear,  and  methodical,  without 
*'  affeftation  or  fuperfluous  ornaments,  and  fuitable  to  the 
''  fubjeds  of  which  he  has  treated." 

MACEDONIANS,  certain  ancient  heretics  in  the 
chriflian  church,  fo  called  from  Macedonius,  their  founder 
and  leader.  Macedonius  was  of  the  church  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  the  Arians  made  him  bifhop  of  that  fee  in  the 
year  342,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  orthodox  contended  for 
Paul.  This  occafioned  a  conteft,  which  rofe  at  length  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  arms  were  taken  up,  arid  many  loft  their 
lives.  The  emperor  Conftantius,  however,  put  an  end  to 
the  difpute,  by  banifhing  Paul,  and  ratified  the  nomination 
of  Macedonius  ;  who  after  much  oppofition,  which  ended 
at  the  death  of  Paul,  became  peaceablv  and  quietly  fettled 
fh  his  fee.  In  the  mean  time,  Macedonius  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet  in  any  fituation  long  :  he 
foon  fell  into  difgrace  with  Conflantius,  for  ading  the  part 
€f  a  tyrant,   rather  than  a  bifhop.     What  made  him  ftiJi 
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"  Upon  worfe  terms  with  the  emperor,  was  his  caufing  the 
body  of  Conftantine  to  be  tranflated  from  the  temple  of  thd 
Apoftles,  to  that  of  Acacius  the  martyr;  which  alfo  raifed' 
great  tumults  and  confufioiis  among  the  people,  fome  highly 
approving,  others  loudly  condemning  the  procedure  of  Mace- 
donius ;  infomuch  that  they  came  to  blows  a  fecond  time, 
when  a  prodigious  number  on  both  fides  are  faid  to  have 
been  flain.  Macedonius  however,  notwithftanding  the  em- 
peror's difpleafure,  which  he  had  incurred  by  his  feditious 
and  turbulent  practices,  managed  fo  well  as  to  fupport  him^ 
felf  by  his  party,  v/hich  he  had  lately  increafed  by  taking 
in  the  Semi-Arians  :  till  at  length,  impoliticly  offending 
two  of  his  own  bifhops,  they  got  him  depofed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  359. 

He  took  this  depofition,  it  is  faid,  fo  heinoufly,  that  he 
was  put  upon  revenging  it,  by  broathing  a  new  herefy. 
He  began  to  teach,  therefore,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  no 
refemblance  to  either  the  Father  or  the  Son,  but  was  only 
a  mere  creature,  one  of  God's  minifters,  and  fomewhat 
more  excellent  than  the  angels.  The  difaffe6ted  biftiops 
fubfcribed  at  once  to  this  opinion  ;  and  the  Arians,  it  may 
be  imagined,  fwallowed  it  very  greedily.  According  to  St* 
Jerom,  even  the  Donatifts  of  Africa  joined  with  them  ;  for 
he  fays,  that  Donatus  of  Carthage  wrote  a  treatife  upon  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  agreeable  to  the  do6trine  of  the  Arians.  The 
outward  fhew  of  piety  which  the  Macedonians  obfervedj 
drew  over  to  their  party  many  weak  and  fimple  chriftians  : 
for  thefe  heretics  were  wife  enough  to  know,  that  feverity 
of  manners  and  fantSlity  of  behaviour  would  be  fure  of  gain- 
ing converts  .  iny  doctrine,  however  abfurd  or  impious. 
One  Maratorus,  who  had  been  formerly  a  treafurer,  having 
amafled  vaft  riches,  forfook  his  fecular  life^  and  devoted 
himfelf  intirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor  and  fick.  Then 
he  became  a  monk  ;  and  at  laft  fell  in  with  the  Macedo- 
nian herefy.  He  contributed  greatly  to  fpread  it  far  and 
wide,  by  virtue  of  his  immenfe  riches  ;  which,  being  freely 
and  properly  diftributed,  were  found  of  more  force  in  ef- 
fecting converfions,  than  all  his  arguments  :  and  from  this 
man,  as  Socrates  relates,  the  Macedonians  were  called  Ma- 
ratorians.  They  were  alfo  called  Pneumatomachi,  or  per- 
fons  who  were  enemies  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
Socnt.  hift.  The  noife  of  the  Macedonian  herefy  being  fpread  over 
ecclef.  I.  ii.  Egypt,  the  bifhop  Serapion  advertifed  Athanafius  of  it,  who 
then  was  leading  a  monaftic  life,  and  lay  hid  in  the  defart* 
This  celebrated  faint  immediately  taking  pen  in  hand,  was 
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the  firft  who  confuted  it ;  and  this  giving  a  general  alarm, 
the  councils  by  thtir  deci#s,  and  the  emperors  by  their 
edicts,  did  afterwards  confute  it  more  efFcdlually. 

MACER  (iE  MI  LI  us)  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was 
born  at  Verona,  and  flourifhed  under  Auguftus  Caefar. 
Eufebius  relates,  that  he  died  a  few  year  after  Virgil.  Ovid 
fpeaks  of  a  poem  of  his,  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  birds, 
ferpents,  and  herbs ;  which  he  fays,  Macer  being  then  very 
old,  had  often  read  to  him  : 

*'  Saepe  fuas  volucres  legit  mihi  grandlor  aevo,  - 

"  Quaeque  nocet  ferpens,  quas  juvat  herba,  Macer," 

De  Ponto,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  10* 

There  is  extant  a  poem,  upon  the  nature  and  power  of 
herbs,  under  Macer's  name;  but  it  is  fpurious.  He  alfo 
wrote  a  fupplement  to  Homer,  as  Quintus  Calaber  did  after- 
wards in  Greek : 

*'  Tu  canis  aeterno  quicquid  reftabat  Homero  : 
,*'  Ne  careant  fumma  Troica  bella  manu/' 

De  Ponto,  lib.  ii^  eleg.  10. 

MACHIAVEL  (Nicolas)  a  native  of  Florence,  Paul  jovius, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  «^og'P-»o5' 
He  was  a  very  great  genius,  and  wrote  many  things  in  a 
fine  and  mafi:erly  way;  but  had  fo  little  pretenfions  to  learn- 
ing, that,  as  fome  fay,  he  did  not  underfland  Latin  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  read  authors  who  had  written  in  that 
language.  His  firft  producSlion,  that  we  hear  of,  were  of 
the  comic  kind.  He  wrote  a  comedy  called,  Nicias,  on 
the  model  of  Ariflophanes,  in  which  he  lafhed  fome  of  his 
countrymen  very  feverely,  under  the  theatrical  characters 
he  introduced  in  it ;  who  however  bore  his  fatire,  without 
fhewing  their  refentment,  bccaufe  they  would  not  increafe 
the  public  laughter,  by  taking  it  to  themfelves.  This  play 
was  adted  with  fo  much  fuccefs  at  Florence,  that  pope  Leo  X. 
upon  the  fame  of  its  great  wit,  grdered  it  to  be  performed  at 
Rome,  with  all  its  decorations,  and  by  the  fame  adtors,  that 
that  city  alfo  might  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  it.  But  this  co- 
medy is  not  to  be  found  in  Machiavel's  works,  the  only  two 
inferted  there  being  the  Mar?dragola  and  the  Clitia.  Balzac 
fays,  that  the  Clitia  is  a  copy  of  Plautus's  Cafma  ;  and  he 
blames  Machiavel  for  adhering  to  his  original,  even  in  things 
where  religion  is  ridiculed.     "  Your  wife  hates  me,  fays  Cafin.  aft. 

"   Olympio  "«  ^c-  5- 
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f'  Oiympio  in  Plautus,  your  fon  tiates  me,  and  all  yoiit 
*'  acquaintance  hate  me.  Stal§!o.  What  is  that  to  you? 
''  whilft  Jupiter  is  your  friend,  never  mind  thofe  minute 
"  deities.  Oiympio.  They  are  not  much  to  be  minded,  I 
'*  confefs,  provided  they  die  foon;  but  fuppofe  you,  mr. 
*'  Jupiter,  ihould  happen  to  die  firft,  and  your  kingdom 
*'  devolve  to  thefe  minor  gods,  what  will  became  of  my 
''  head,  and  flioulders,  and  {kins?"  Which  the  Florentine 
comedian  imitates  thus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Pyrrhus  and 
Nicomachus.  "  Nicomachus.  What  is  it  to  you  ?  keep  in 
"  favour  wi"h  Chrift,  and  laugh  at  the  faints.  Pyrrhus. 
"  Yes  :  but  if  you  die,  and  the  faints  ufe  me  ill  ?  Nicomachus. 
"  Fear  not ':  I  wIH  put  you  into  fuch  a  condition,  that  the 
*■'  faints  {hall  not  trouble  you."  This,  and  fome  other 
paflages  of  a  like  nature,  might  probably  give  rife  te  an  opi- 
nion, v^hich  has  ever  fince  been  retained  of  him,  that  he 
was  not  at  the  bottom  a  very  good  believer. 

In  the  mean  time,  Machiavel's  comedies  are  of  no  account 
at  all,  \yhen  compared  with  his  other  works,  as  we  {hall 
perceive' immediately.  He  was  fecretary,  and  afterwards 
hiftoriographer,  to  the  republic  of  Florence;  and  he  wrote 
ah  hiftory  of  that  commonwealth  in  eight  books,  which 
contain  what  palTed  from  the  year  12 15,  to  the  year  1494. 
The  Medicis  procured  him  this  laft  employment,  with  a 
good  falary,  in  recompence  for  his  having  been  put  to  the 
rack  ;  vvhich,  it  feems,  was  done  upon  a  fufnic'ion,  that  he 
was  an  accomplice  of  the  Soderini,  in  their  confpiracies 
Jigainft  that  houfe.  He  had  the  conftancy  to  endure  the 
rack  without  confeffing  any  thing  :  but  his  frequent  and 
high  commendations  of  Brutus  and  Caflius  have  perfuaded 
many,  that  he  was  not  altogether  innocent.  Machiavel 
publifned  alfo  kvQn  books  of  the  Art  military,  which  made 
him  pais  v/ith  the  duke  of  Orbino,  for  a  man  very  capable 
of  drawing  up  an  army  in  battalia.  The  duke  however  was 
wiie  enough  never  to  try  his  theory ;  no,  not  even  upon  a 
fingle  fquadron. 

But  of  all  his  books,  that  which  made  the  mod  noife,  is 
a  treatife  of  politics,  intitlcd,  The  prince  r  the  purpofe  of 
which  is  to  defcribe  the  arts  of  government,  as  they  are 
ufually  exercifed  bv  wicked  princes  and  tyrants.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  mankind  are  not  yet  agreed  in  their  opinion 
of  the  author's  purpofe  in  writing  this  book.  Some  think, 
that  he  reprefented  and  expofed  the  arts  of  politicians,  with 
no  other  view,  than  to  infpire  an  abhorrence  of  tyrants,- 
and  to  excite  all  mankind  to  the  fupport  of  liberty  :-  and 

others 
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Others  will  have  it,  that  he  meant  to  delineate  a  proper  plan 
of  governing,  and  to  prefcribe  and  recommend  fuch  arts,  as 
the  only  expedients,  by  vv^hich  mankind  can  be  managed ; 
of  which  they  are  fo  perfuaded,  that  Machiavelifm,  and  the 
art  of  reigning  tyrannically,  pafs  w^ith  them  for  fynonimous 
terms.  Our  famous  chancellor  Bacon  maintains  the  former 
of  thefe  opinions  ;  and  fays,  that  *'  we  are  greatly  obliged 
"  to  Machiavel,  and  all  fuch  visiters,  for  telling  us  fo 
"  frankly  vv^hat  men  do,  and  not  w^hat  they  ought  to  do," 
that  v^e  may  guard  ourfelves  the  better  againfl  their  wiles. 
*'  Ell  quod  gratias  agamus  Machiavello,  &  hujufmodi  fcrip-  De  iugm.^ 
"  toribus,  qui  aperte  &  indiffimulanter  proferunt,  quid  ho-  "^'^"^•^•vu. 
^'  mines  facere  foleant,  non  quid  debeant."  Afterwards,  the 
no  lefs  famous  chancellor  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  deli- 
vered himfelf  alfo  in  favour  of  the  fame  opinion  :  "  Machi-  Hift.  of  re- 
^'  avel,"  fays  he,  "  was  as  great  an  enemy  to  tyranny  and  bcllion,booIc 
**  injuftice  in  any  government,  as  any  man  then  was,  or  ^* 
*'  now  is  ;  although  he  got  an  ill  nam.e  with  thofe,  who 
^'  take  what  he  favs  from  the  report  of  other  men,  or  do 
"  not  enough  confider  themfelves  what  he  fays,  and  his 
^'  method  in  fpeaking."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when 
bis  Prince  was  firft  publifhed,  which  was  about  the  year 
1515,  it  gave  no  offence  to  the  powers  then  in  being.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Laurence  de  Medicis,  nephew  to  Leo  X, 
yet  it  did  not  hurt  the  author  with  this  pope,  who  neverthe- 
lefs  was  the  firft,  who  threatened  thofe  with  excommunica- 
tion, that  read  a  prohibited  book.  Hadrian  VL  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Leo  X.  did  not  cenfure  Machiavel's  book ;  and 
Clement  VII.  who  fucceeded  Hadrian  VI.  not  only  allowed 
Machiavel  to  dedicate  his  Hifldry  of  Florence  to  him ;  but 
alio  granted  a  privilege  to  Anthony  Bladus  in  153 1,  to  print 
this  author's  v/orks  at  Rome.  The  fuccefTors  of  Clement 
VII.  to  Clement  VIII.  permitted  the  fale  of  Machiavel's 
Prince,  all  over  Italy,  of  which  there  are  frequent  editions 
and  tranflations.  In  the  mean  time  it  vt^as  known,  that  this 
book  did  not  pleafe  fome  doctors  ;  and  at  laft,  under  the  ^^ 

pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.  the  writings  of  this  Florentine 
were  condemned,  after  the  loud  complaints  made  againft 
them  at  Rome,  by  the  jefuit  Poflevin,  and  a  prieft  of  the 
oratory,  called  Thomas  Bozius  ;  though  it  is  certain,  that 
the  jefuit  had  never  read  Machiavel's  Prince,  as  appears  from 
his  charging  things  on  this  book,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  it.  But  it  happened  here,  as  it  often  happens  in  cafes  of 
fi  fjmilar  nature,  that  a  want  of  knowledge  is  m.ore  than 
fupplied  by  a  redundancy  ©f  z-eal. 

Befid&s 
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Befides  what  we  have  mentioned,  Machiavel  publiflied 
feveral  other  pieces,  viz.  The  life  of  Caftruccio  Caftra- 
cani.  The  murder  of  Vitelli,  &c.  by  duke  Valentino. 
The  ftate  of  France.  The  ftate  of  Germany.  The 
marriage  of  Belphegor,  a  novel.  The  original  of  the 
Guelf  and  Ghibilin  fa6lions.  And  difcourfcs  upon  the 
firft  decade  of  Titus  Livius ;  which  are  full  of  moral 
and  political  inftru6tion.  This  extraordinary  man  died  of  a 
medicine,  he  took  by  way  of  prevention,  in  the  year  1530. 
He  is  faid,  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  to  have  lived  in  po- 
Elog'P.»o6.  verty,  and  a  contempt  of  religion.  Paul  Jovius  calls  him 
itrifor  Sc  atheos,  a  fcofFer  and  an  atheift.  Some  fay,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  ufe  the  public  authority,  to  force  him 
to  receive  the  facraments,  and  many  ftrange  ftories  are  told 
of  his  irreligion  ;  one  of  which  v/c  will  relate,  to  fatisfy  the 
reader's  curiofity,  for  it  would  be  endlefs  to  relate  them  all, 
Binct  <!e  When  Machiavel  was  juft  a  dying,  fays  the  author  of  the 
Salutd'Ori-  following  anccdotc,  he  was  feized  with  this  fancy.  He  faw 
Bcne,p.359.  ^  fp^a]}  company  of  poor  fcoundrels,  all  in  rags,  ill-favoured, 
half-ftarved,  and,  in  fhort,  in  as  bad  plight  as  poflible.  He 
was  told,  that  thefe  were  the  inhabitants  of  paradife,  of 
whom  it  is  written,  "  Beati  pauperes,  quoniam  ipforum  eft 
*'  regnum  coelorum  :  blefled  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the 
*'  kingdom  of  heaven."  After  thefe  were  retired,  an  in- 
finite number  of  grave  majeftic  perfonages  appeared,  who 
feemed  to  be  fitting  in  a  fenate-houfe,  and  canvaffing  the 
moft  important  affairs  of  ftate.  There  he  faw  Plato,  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  others  of  the  like  characters ;  but 
was  told  at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  venerable  perfonages, 
notwithftanding  their  appearance,  were  the  damned,  and 
the  fouls  of  the  reprobated  ;  for  "  Sapientia  hujus  faeculi 
*'  inimica  eft  Dei :  the  wifdom  of  this  world  is  at  enmity 
*^  with  God."  After  this  he  was  afked,  to  which  of  thefe 
companies  he  would  choofe  to  belong;  and  anfwcred,  "  That 
*'  he  had  much  rather  be  in  hell  with  thofe  great  geniufes, 
*'  to  converfe  with  them  about  affairs  of  ftate,  than  be  con  - 
*'  demned  to  the  company  of  fuch  loufy  fcoundrels,  as  they 
*'  had  prefented  to  him  before."  Others  relate  this  fome- 
thing  differently,  and  pretend,  that  Machiavel  fays  fome- 
where  in  his  works,  "  He  would  rather  be  fent  to  hell  after 
*«  his  death,  than  go  to  paradife ;  becaufe  he  ftiould  find 
^'  nothing  in  heaven,  but  a  parcel  of  beggars,  poor  monks, 
*'  hermits,  and  apoftles  ;  whereas  in  hell,  he  fhould  live 
<<  with  popes,  cardinals,  kings,  and  princes." 

Thisji 
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This,  and  many  other  ftpries  of  the  fame  kind,  are  related 
of  Machiavel,  which  it  is  more  than  probable  are  all  falfe, 
and  nothing  more  than  the  fictions  of  bigots,  to  defame  the 
man,  becaufe  they  difliked  his  books.  Be  this  however  as  it 
will,  Machiavel  was  certainly,  what  mr.  Harrington  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Oceana  has  obferved  of  him,  '*  A 
"  very  ingenious  man ;  and  the  beft  (killed  in  matters  of 
*'  policy  and  government,  perhaps,  of  all  who  have  written 
<«  upon  thefe  fubjefts." 

MACKENZIE  (Sir  George)  an  ingenious  and  Macken- 
learned  Scots  writer,  and  eminent  lawyer,  was  defcended  ^Jgf5*Jj"^t^ 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  his  father  Simon  Mac-  bis  works, 
kenzie  being  brother  to  the  earl  of  Seaforth ;  and  born  at  in  two  vo- 
Dundee  in  the  county  of  Angus,  in  the  year  1636.     He !,"'""  ^°''^ 
gave  early  proofs  of  an  extraordmary  genius,  havmg  ^one 
through  his  grammar,  and  the  ufual  claflic  authors,  at  ten 
years  of  age ;  and  was  then  fent  to  the  univerfities  of  Aber- 
deen and  St.  Andrew's,  v/here  he  finilhed  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies  in  logic  and  philofophy,  before  he  was  full  fixteen. 
After  this,  he  turned  his  thoughts,  with  great  application, 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law;  with  a  view  of  perfecting  him- 
felf  in  which,  he  travelled  into  France,  and  fettled  himfelf 
a  clofe  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Bourges,  for  about  three 
years.     Then  returning  home,  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  became  an  advocate  in  1656.     He  gained  the  charadfer 
of  an  eminent  pleader  in  a  few  years  :  fo  that  in  1661,  he 
was  chofen  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  May  that 
year  for  high-treafon.     In   pleading  this  cafe,  he  dropped 
fome  unwary  expreflions  in  favour  of  his  client,  for  which 
he  was  reprimanded  ;  but  he  replied  with  great  quicknefs, 
as  well  as  boldnefs,  that    "  it  was  impofTible  to  plead  for  a 
*'  traitor  without  (peaking  treafon." 

In  the  mean  time,  though  he  made  the  law  his  profeffion 
and  chief  fludy,  yet  he  did  not  fufFer  his  abilities  to  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  that  province.  He  had  a  good  tafte  for 
polite  literature;  and  he  gave  the  public  from  time  to  time, 
inconteftable  proofs  of  an  uncommon  proficiency  there- 
in. In  1660,  came  out  his  Aretino;  or  ferious  romance, 
wherein  he  (hewed  a  gay  and  exuberant  fancy.  In  1663, 
he  publifhed  his  Religio  ftoici ;  or  a  fhort  difcourfe  upon 
feveral  divine  and  moral  fubje61;s,  with  a  friendly  addrefs 
to  the  fanatics  of  all  fe6i^s  and  forts.  This  was  followed, 
in  16655  by  A  moral  eflay,  preferring  folitude  to  public 
7  employment. 
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emplo]fment,  and  all  its  appanages;  fuch  as  fame,  com- 
mand, riches,  plcafures,  converfation,  Sec.  which  eilay  was 
anfwered  by  the  excellent  John  Evelyn,  efq;  in  another, 
preferring  public  employment  to  folitude.  In  1667,  he 
printed  his  Moral  gallantry;  a  difcourfe,  wherein  he  en- 
deavours to  prove,  that  point  of  honour,  abflra6ling  from  all 
Other  ties,  obliges  men  to  be  virtuous  ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  fo  mean  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  as  vice: 
to  which  is  added,  a  confolation  againft  calumnies;  fhewing 
how  to  be  bear  them  eafily  and  pleafantly.  Afterwards 
he  publiftied, ■  The  moral  hiftory  of  frugality,  with  its  op- 
pofite  vices,,  covetoufnefs,  niggardlinefs,  prodigality,  and 
luxury,  dedicated  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  :  and,  Rea- 
fon,  an  efTay,  dedicated  to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle, 
efq;.  AH  thefe  works,  except  Aretino,  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don 1 7 13,  in  8vo.  under  the  title  of,  Eflays  upon  feveral 
moral  fubje6ts.  And  it  is  but  doing  them  juftice  to  fay, 
that  they  abound  in  good  fenfe,  wit,  and  learning;  and  arc 
as  fitted  to  entertain  as  to  inftru£l  the  reader.  Befides  thefe 
Eflays,  which  were  the  production  of  fuch  hours,  as  could 
be  fpared  from  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeflion,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  play  and  a  poem.  The  poem  is  intitled,  Caelia's 
country-houfe  and  clofet ;  and  in  it  are  the  following  lines 
upon  the  earl  of  Montrofe : 

"  Montrofe,  his  country's  glory,  and  its  fhame, 
''  Csefar  in  all  things  equalled,  but  his  fame,  &c.*' 

,j  Which  we  quote  principally  to  (hew,  that  mr.  Pope  himfelf, 

AV^^v  infinitely  fiiperior   as  his   talents  in  poetry  were,  did   not 

#  '  f^  diidain  to  imitate  our  author,  in  his  Eflay  on  criticifhi : 

;^  "  *''  At  length  Erafmus,  that  great  injured  name, 

'"  '*  The  glory  of  the  priefthood,  and  the  fhame,  &c." 

But  to  go  on  with  fir  George  Mackenzie.  Soon  after  his 
public  pleading  for  the  earl  of  Argyle,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  criminal  court;  which  he  dif- 
charged  with  fo  much  credit  and  reputation,  that  he  was 
made  king's  advocate  in  1674,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
privy-council  in  Scotland.  He  was  alfo  knighted  by  his 
majefly.  In  thefe  places  he  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
WW  ble,  on  account  of  the  rebellions  which  happened   in  his 

time ;  and  his  office  of  advocate  requiring  him  to  a6l  with 
feverity,  he  did  not  efcape  being  cenfured,  as  if  in  the 
deaths  of  fome  particular  perfons,  who  were  executed,  hj? 
}ijid  flretchtd  the  laws  too  f^r,  .  But  there  does  not  feem  to 

have 
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have  been  any  juft  foundation  for  this  clamour  againft  him ; 
and  it  Is  generally  agreed,  that  he  acquitted  himfelf  like  an 
able  and  upright  magiftrate.     Upon  the  abrogation  c<f  the 
penal  laws  by  king  James  II.  our  advocate,  though  he  had 
always  been  remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and  even  cenfured 
for  his  zeal  againft  traitors  and  fanatics,    thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  refign  his  poft;  being  convinced,  that  he  could 
not  difcharge  the  duties  of  it  in  that  point  with  a  good  con- 
fcience.     He  was   fucceeded  by  fir  John  Dalrymple,  who 
however  did  not  long  continue  in  it ;  for  that  unfortunate 
prince,  being  convinced  of  his  error,  reftored  fir  George  to 
his  poft,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  revolution,  and 
then  gave  it  up.     He  could  not  come  into  the  meafures  and 
terms  of  the  revolution  :   he  hoped,  that  the  pi  ince  of  Orange 
would  have  returned  to  his  own  country,  v/hen  matters  were 
adjufted  between  the  king  and  his  fubjeils  ;  and,  upon  its 
proving  otherwife,  he  quitted  all  employments  in  Scotland, 
and  retired  to  England,  refolving  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.     He  arrived  there  in 
September  1689,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  being  admitted  a  ftudent  there,  by  a  grace  pafTed  in 
the  congre2;ation,  June  2,  1690.     In  the  fpring  following,  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  fell  into  a  diforder,  of  which 
he  died  the  2d  of  May,  1691.     His  corpfe  was  conveyed  by 
land  to  Scotland,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  and  folem- 
nity  at  Edinburgh  j  where,  as  we  are  told,  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  all  the  council,  nobility,  college  of  juftice,  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  univerfity,  clergy,  gentry,    and  fuch  a 
concourfe  of  people,  as  never  was  feen  on  the  like  occafion. 

Befides  the  moral  pieces  mentioned  above,  our  author 
wrote  feveral  other  works,  to  illuftrate  the  laws  andcuftoms 
of  his  country,  to  vindicate  the  monarchy  from  the  reftlefs 
contrivances  and  attacks  of  thofe  whom  he  efteemed  its  ene- 
mies, and  to  maintain  the  honour  and  glory  of  Scotland. 
To  illuftrate  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  country,  he  pub- 
liflied,  A  difcourfe  upon  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Scotland 
in  matters  criminal,  1674,  4to.  Idea  eloquentiae  forenfis 
hodiernae,  una  cum  ad^ione  forenfi  ex  unaquaque  juris 
parte,  1681,  8vo.  Inftitutlons  of  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
1684.,  8vo.  Obfervations  upon  the  a6ls  of  parliament, 
1686,  folio.  Beftdes  thefe,  feveral  other  treatifes  of  law 
are  inferted  in  his  works,  printed  at  Edinburgh  17 16,  in 
two  volumes  folio.  In  vindication  of  monarchy,  he  wrote 
his  Jus  regium  :  or  the  juft  and  folid  foundations  of  mo- 
narchy in  general,  and  more  efpecially  of  th^  monarchy 
Vol.  VIIL  I  of 
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of  Scotland ;  maintained  againft  Buchanan,  Naphthali, 
Doleman,  Milton,  &c.  Lond.  1684,  8vo.  This  book 
being  dedicated,  and  prefented  by  the  author^  to  the  tiniver- 
fity  of  Oxford,  the  members  thereof  affembled  In  convoca- 
tion on  the  9th  of  June  the  fame  year,  ordered  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  be  fent  to  him  for  the  faid  book,  and  his  Worthy 
pains  therein,  Szc.  With  the  fame  view,  he  published  his 
Difcovery  of  the  fanatic  plot,  printed  at  Edinburgh  1684, 
in  folio ;  and  his  Vindication  of  the  government  of  Scot- 
land during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Alfo  the  me- 
thod of  proceeding  againft  criminals  and  fanatical  cove- 
nants, 1 69 1,  4to.  The  pieces,  which  he  publifhed  in 
honour  of  his  nation,  were  as  follow :  Obfervations  on 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  nations  as  to  precedency,  with 
the  fcience  of  heraldry,  treated  as  a  part  of  the  civil  law 
of  nations  ;  wherein  reafons  are  given  for  its  principles, 
and  etymologies  for  its  harder  terms,  1680,  folio.  A 
defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland  ; 
with  a  true  account  when  the  Scots  were  governed  by 
kings  in  the  ifle  of  Britain,  1685,  8vo.  7'his  was  written 
in  anfwer  to  an  Hiftorical  account  of  church  government, 
as  it  was  in  Great -Britain  and  Ireland,  when  they  firfl 
received  the  chriftian  religion,  by  dr.  William  Lloyd, 
bifhop  of  St.  Afaph.  Sir  George's  defence  was  pub^ 
lifhed  in  June  168^;  but  before  it  came  out,  it  Was  ani- 
madverted upon  by  dr.  Slillingfleet,  who  had  feen  it  in  ma- 
nufcript,  in  the  preface  to  his  book  intitled,  Origines  Bri- 
tannicae.  Sir  George  replied  the  yeaf  following,  in  a  piece 
intitled.  The  antiquity  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland  far- 
ther cleared  and  defended^  againft  the  exceptions  lately 
offered  by  dr.  Still ingflee't,  'in  his  vindication  of  the  bifhop 
of  St.  Afaph  j  after  which  no  more  Was  heard  of  the 
cdntroverfy.  It  is  remarkable  however^  that  fir  George'* 
"books  were  turned  into  Latin,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1689^ 
and  then  prefented  to  William-Henry  prince  of  Orange, 
who  thereupon  wrote  two  very  obliging  letters  of  thanks  to 
fir  George,  for  his  performance.  Among  the  inftances-of 
our  author's  zeal  for  his  country,  it  is  nccefTary  to  mention 
his  founding  of  the  lawyers  library  at  Edinburgh,  in  1689. 
This  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Advocate's  library,  and  was 
afterwards  flored  with  variety  of  manufcripts,  relating  particu- 
larly to  the  antiquity  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  with  all  forts 
of  books,  in  all  the  fciences,  clafled  in  that  excellent  order, 
which  he  prefcribed  in  an  elegant  Latin  oration,  pronounced 
upon  the  opening  of  it,  and  printed  among  his  works. 

Wt 
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We  will  clofe  our  account  of  fir  George  Mackenzie, 
^ith  what  mr.  Wood  and  biihop  Burnet  have  faid  of  him. 
The  former  reprefents  him   as    "   a  gentleman  well   ac-  Wood*» 
*'  quainted   with    the    beft    author^;    whether  ancient    or  ^^'^'»'^°^«"» 
*'  modern;  of  indefatigable   induftry  in   his   ftudies,  great Lcnd!^;*!, 
*'  abilities  and  integrity  in  his  profeflion,  powerful  at  the 
*'  bar,   juft  on  the  bench,    an   able   flatefman,  a  faithful 
*'  friend,  a  loyal  fubjeft^  a  conftant  advocate  for  the  clergy 
''  and  univerfities,  of  ftrift  honour  in  all  his  actions,  and  ^ 
"  zealous  defender  of  piety  and  religion  in  all  places  and 
*'  companies.     His  converfation  was  pleafant  and  ul'eful^ 
*^  fevere  againft  vice  and  loofe  principleSj  without  regard  td 
*'  quality  or  authority.     He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  laws 
*'  and  cuftoms  of  his  country,  a  contemner  of  popularity 
''  and  richesj  frugal  in  hisexpences,  abftemious  in  his  diet, 
*'  &c.'*    Biihop  Burnet  fays,  that  *'  he  was  a  man  of  much  Hiftory  of 
"  life  and  wit,  but  neither  equal  nor  correct  in  it.     He  has  l^l^gj^"^]  |. 
*'  publifhed  many  books,  fome  of  LaWj  but  all  full  of  faults  5  b.  3/ 
"  for  he  was  a  flight  and  fuperficial  man." 

Sir  George  was  twice  married,  and  had  children  by  both 
his  wives.  A  daughter  by  his  firft  wife  was  the  mother  of 
the  preferit  lord  Bute. 

MACLAURIN  (Gqlin)  a  moft  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  phifofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and 
born  at  Kilmoddan  in  Scotland,  in  February  1698.  He 
was  fen t  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  in  1709,  where  he 
Continued  five  years,  and  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  in  a  moft 
intenfe  manner.  His  great  genius  for  mathematical  learn* 
ing  difcovered  itfelf  fo  early,  as  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when 
having  accidentially  met  with  an  Euclid  in  a  friend's  cham- 
ber, he  became  in  a  few  days  mailer  of  the  firft  fix  books 
without  arty  affiftance ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  his  fixteenth 
year  he  had  invented  many  of  the  propofitions,  which  were 
afterwards  publiihed  under  the  title  of,  Geometrica  orga- 
nica.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter 
of  arts  ;  on  which  occafion  he  compofcd  and  publicly  de- 
fended a  thefis,  On  the  power  of  gravity,  with  great 
applaufe.  After  this  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  retired 
to  a  country-feat  of  his  uncle,  who  had  the  care  of  his  edu* 
cation,  for  his  parents  had  been  dead  fome  time  j  and  here 
he  fpent  two  or  three  years  in  purfuing  his  favourite  fludies  ; 
but  in  17 17,  he  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  profeflbr- 
fliip  of  mathematics  in  the  Marifhal- college  of  Aberdeen, 
and  obtained  it  after  a  ten  days  trial  with  a  very  able  com- 
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petltor.  In  17 19,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  dr.  Hoadly,  then  bifhop  of  Bangor^  dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  other  eminent  men ; 
at  which  time  alfo  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal 
fociety  :  and  in  another  journey  in  172 1,  he  contraded  an 
intimacy  with  Martin  Folkes,  efqj  who  was  the  prefident 
6f  it,  which  lafted  to  his  death. 

In  1722,  lord  Polwarth,  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of 
Great-Britain,  at  the  congrels  of  Cambray,  engaged  mr. 
fvlaclaurin  to  go  as  tutor  and  companion  to  his  cldeft  fon, 
who  wa§  then  to  fet  out  on  his  travels.  After  a  fhort  ftay 
at  Paris,  and  vifiting  fome  other  towns  in  France,  they 
fixed  in  Lorrain  ;  where  mr.  Maclaurin  wrote  his  piece 
On  the  percuffion  of  bodies,  which  gained  the  prize  of 
the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  for  the  year  1724.  But  his 
pupil  dying  Toon  after  at  Montpelier,  he  returned  immedi- 
ately to  nis  profeffion  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  hardly  fettled 
here,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  Edinburgh,  the 
curators  of  that  univerfity  being  defirous,  that  he  fhould 
fupply  the  place  of  mr.  James  Gregory,  whofe  great  age  and 
infirmities  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  teaching.  Mr. 
Maclaurin  had  fome  difficulties  to  encounter,  arifmg  from 
competitors,  who  had  good  intereft  with  the  patrons  of  the 
univejlity,  and  alfo  from  the  want  of  an  additional  fund  for 
the  new  profeflbr  i  which  however  at  length  were  all  fur- 
mounted,  upon  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from  fir  Kaac 
Newton.  In  one,  addreffed  to  mr.  Maclaurin,  with  allow- 
ance to  fhew  it  to  the  patrons  of  the  univerfity,  fir  liaac 
expreffes  himfelf  thus :  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear,  that  you 
*'  have  a  profpedl  of  being  joined  to  mr.  James  Gregory, 
*'  in  the  profeilbrfhip  of  the  mathematics  at  Edinburgh  ; 
"  not  only  btcaufe  you  are  my  friend,  but  principally  be- 
*'  caufe  of  your  abilities;  you  being  acquainted  as  well  with 
*'  the  new  improvements  of  mathematics,  as  with  the  former 
'*  ftate  of  thofe  fciences.  I  heartily  wifh  you  good  fuccefs, 
*'  and  fhall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  being  elected."  la 
a  fecond  letter  to  the  then  lord  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  he 
writes  thus:  "  I  am  glad  to  underftand,  that  mr.  Maclaurin 
'*  is  in  good  repute  amongft  you  for  his  fkill  in  mathematics, 
*'  for  1  think  he  deferves  it  very  well :  and  to  fatisfy  you 
*'  that  I  do  not  flatter  him,  and  alfo  to  encourage  him 
**  to  accept  the  place  of  affifting  mr.  Gregory,  in  order 
**  to  fucceed  him,  I  am  ready,  if  you  pleafe  to  give  me 
*^  leave,  to  contribute  20 1,  per  annum  towards  a  provifion 
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•*  for  hifn,  till  mr.  Gregory's  place  becomes  void,  if  I  live 
*'  fo  long,  and  I  vi'ill  pay  it  to  his  order  in  London." 

In  November  1725,  he  was  introduced  into  the  univerfity ; 
as  was  at  the  fame  time  his  learned  collegue  and  intimate 
fiiend,  dr.  Alexander  Monro,  profeflbr  of  anatomy.     After 
this,  the  mathematical  ciafTcs.  foon  became  very  numerous,     ^ 
there  being  generally  upwards  of  100  young  gentlemen  at- 
tending his   le(Si:ures   every  yearj  who  being  of  different 
(landings  and  proficiency,  he  was  obliged  to  divide  them 
into  four  or  five  claiTes,  in  each  o(  which  he  employed  a 
full  hour  every  day,  from  the  firft  of^  November  to  the  firft 
of  June.     In  the  firft  clafs,  he  taught  the  firft  fix  books  of 
Euclid's  elements,  plain  trigonometry,  pradical  geometry, 
the  elements  of  fortification,  and  an  introduction  to  algebra. 
The  fecond  ftudied  algebra,  the  nth  and   12th  books  of 
Euclid,  fpherical  trigonometry,  conic  feftions,  and  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  aftronomy.     The  third  went  on  in  aftro- 
nomy  and   perfpecftive,  read  a  part  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's 
Principia,  and  had  a  courfe  of  experiments  for  illuftrating 
them  performed :  he  afterwards  read  and  demonftrated  the 
elements  of  fluxions.    Thofe  in  the  fourth  clafs  read  a  fyftem 
of  fluxions,  the  do<5lrine  of  chances,  and  the  reft  of  Newton's 
Principia.     Befides  the  labours  of  his  public  profeflion,  he 
had  frequently  many  other  employments  and  avocations. 
If  an  uncommon  experiment  was  faid  to  have  been  made  any 
where,  the  curious  were  defirous  of  having  it  repeated  by 
mr.  Maclaurin  :  if  an  eclipfe  or  comet  was  to  be  obferved, 
his  telefcopes  were  always  in  readinefs. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  lived  a  bachelor  to  the  year  1733  ;  but 
being  very  much  formed  for  fociety,  as  well  as  contempla- 
tion, he  then  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  mr.  Walter 
Stewart,  folicicor-general  to  his  late  majefty  for  Scotland. 
By  this  lady  he  had  feven  children,  of  which,  two  fons  and 
three  daughters,  together  with  his  wife,  furvived  him.     in 
1734,  dr.  Berkeley,    biftiop  of  Cloyne,    publiftied   a  piece 
called.  The  analyft  ;  in  which  he  took  occafion.  from  fome 
difputes  that  had  arif^n  concerning  the  grounds  of  the  flux- 
ionary  method,  to  explode  the  method  itleif,  and  alfo  to 
charge  mathemati*  ians  in  i^eneral  with  infidelity  in  religion. 
Mr.  Maclaurin  thought  himfelf  included  in  this  charge,  and 
began  an  anfwer  to  the  biftiop's  book :  but,  as  he  proceeded, 
fo  many  difcoveries,  fo  many  new  theories  and  problems 
occurred  to  him,  that  inftead  of  a  vindicatory  pamphlet,  his 
work  came  out,  A  complete  fyftem  of  fluxions,  with  their 
application  to  the  moft  confiderable  problems  in  geometry 
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and  natural  philofophy.     This  work  was  publifhcd  at  Edin- 
burgh in   1742,  in  two  volumes  in  quarto;  and  as  it  coft 
him  infinite  pains,  fo  it  is  the  moft  confidd'able  of  all  his 
works,  and  will  do  him  immortal  honour.     In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  continually  obliging  the  public  with  feme  per- 
formance or  obfervation  of  his  own  ;  many  of  which  were 
publifhed  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  volumes  of  the  Medical  efTays, 
at  Edinburgh.     Some  of  them  were  likewife  publifhed  in 
the  Philofophical  tranfadions,  as  the  following  :   i.  Of  the 
conftruftjon  and  meafure  of  curves.  No.  356.     2.  A  new 
method  of  defcribing  all  kinds  of  curve?,  No.  359.     3.  A 
.    letter  to  Martin  Folkes,  efq;  on  equations  with  impoflible 
roots.  May  1726,  No.  394.     4.  Continuation  of  the  fame, 
March  1729,  No.  408.     5.  December  the  21ft,  1732,  On 
the  defcription  of  curves ;  with  an  account  of  farther  im- 
provements, and  a  paper  dated  at  Nancy,  November  27, 
1722,  No.  439.     6.  An  account  of  the  treatife  of  fluxions, 
January  27,    1742,   No.   467.     7.  The  fame   continued, 
March    !C,   1742,    No.  469.     8.  A  rule  for   finding  the 
meridional  parts  of  a  fpheroid  with  the  fame  exadnefs  as  of 
a  fphere,  Auguft  1741,  No.  461.     9.  Of  the  bafis  of  the 
cells,  wherein  the  bees  depofit  their  honey,  November  3, 
J743,  No.  471. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  fludies,  mr.  Maclaurin  was  always 
ready  to  lend  his  affiftance  in  contriviiig  and  promoting  any 
fcheme,  which  might  contribute  to  the  feryice  of  his  country. 
When  the  earl  of  Morton  fet  out  in  1739,  for  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  to  vifit  his  eftates  there,  he  defired  mr.  Maclaurin 
to  aflift  him  in  fettling  the  geography  of  thofe  countries, 
which  is  very  erroneous  in  all  our  maps ;  to  examine  their 
natural  hiftory,  to  furvey  the  coafts,  and  to  take  the  mea- 
fure of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,     Mr.  Maclaurin's  family 
affairs,  and  other  conneiSlions,  would  not  permit  him  to  da 
this :  he  drew  however  a  memorial  of  what  he  thought  ne- 
cefTary  to  be  obferved,  furnifhed  the  proper  jnflruments,  and 
recommended  mr.  Short,  the  famous  optician,  as  a  fit  ope- 
rator for  managing  them.     Mr,  Maclaurin  had  iiiJi  another 
fcheme  for  the  improvement  of  geography  and  navigation, 
of  a  more  extenfive  nature ;  which  was,  the  opening  a  p.af~ 
fage  from  Greenland  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  north  pole. 
That  fuch  a  pafT^ge  might  be  found,  he  was  fo  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  if  his  fituation  could 
admit  of  fuch  adventures,  he  would  undertake  the  voyage, 
even  at  his  own  charge.     Bi>t  when  fchemes  for  finding  it 
were  laid  b,pfore  the  parliament  In  J  744;^  ajr^d  bimfelf  con- 
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fultcd  by  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank,  concerning  them, 
before  he  could  finifh  the  memorials  he  propofed  to  fend, 
the  premium  was  limited  to  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft 
paflage  :  and  mr,  Maclaurin  ufed  to  regret,  that  the  word 
Weft  was  inferted,  becaufe  he  thought  that  paflage,  if  at  all 
to  be  found,  muft  lie  not  far  from  the  pole. 

In  1745,  having  been  very  a6tive  in  fortifying  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  againft  the  rebel  army,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  thence  to  the  north  of  England  j  where  he  was  invited 
by  dr.  Herring,  then  archbifliop  of  York,  to  refide  with 
him,  during  his  ftay  in  this  country.  "  Here,  fays  he,  in 
"  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  I  live  as  happily  as  a  man 
"  can  do,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  his  family,  and 
*'  who  fees  the  ruin  of  his  country."  In  this  expedition 
however,  being  expofed  to  cold  and  hardfliips,  and  naturally 
of  a  weak  and  tender  conftitution,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  iKncfs,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  It  was  a  dropfy 
in  the  belly,  and  he  died  of  it  on  June  14,  1746,  aged 
forty-eight  years.  There  is  a  circumftance  recorded  of  him 
during  his  Jaft  moments,  which  fliews  him  to  have  poflefled 
great  philofophic  ferenity  and  ftrength  of  reafon  :  and  this 
was  defiring  his  friend,  dr,  Monro,  to  account  for  a  phae- 
nomenon  he  then  obferved  in  himfelf,  viz.  ''  flafties  of  fire 
'^  feeming  to  dart  from  his  eyes,  while  in  the  mean  time  his 
*'  fight  was  failing,  (o  that  he  could  fcarce  diftinguifh  one 
"  objecSt  from  another." 

Mr.  Maclaurin  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  good,  as  well 
as  a  very  great  man,  and  worthy  of  love  as  well  as  admira- 
tion. His  peculiar  merjt  as  a  phjlofopher  was,  that  all  his 
ftudjes  were  accommodated  to  general  utility  ;  ^nd  we  find, 
in  many  places  of  his  works,  an  application  even  of  the  moft 
abftrufe  theories,  to  the  perfecting  of  mechanical  arts.  He 
had  refolved,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to  compofe  a  courfe  of 
pra(£lical  mathematics,  and  to  refcue  feveral  ufeful  branches 
of  the  fcience  from  the  bad  treatment  they  often  meqt  with 
in  lefs  fkilful  hands.  But  all  this  his  death  prevented  ;  un- 
lefs  we  would  recjcon^  as  a  part  of  his  intended  work,  the 
tranflation  of  dr.  David  Gregory's  Pra(51:ical  geometry, 
which  he  revifed,  and  publiftied  with  additions,  in  the  year 
1745.  In  his  life-time,  hgweyer,  he  l>ad  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  ferving  his  friends  ajid  his  country,  by  his  great 
fkill.  Whatever  difficulty  oc.curr^ed  concerning  the  con- 
ftruding  or  perfecting  of  machines,  the  working  of  mines, 
the  improvement  of  manufactures,  the  conveying  of  water, 
pr  the  e>cccution  of  any  other  public  work,  mr.  Maclaurin 
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was  at  hand  to  refolve  it.  He  was  like-wife  employed  to 
terminate  fome  difputes  of  conlequence,  that  hnd  arifcn  at 
Glafgow,  concerning  the  gauging  of  veflels  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  prefented  to  the  comnniflioners  of  excifc  two  elaborate 
memorials,  with  their  demonftrations,  containing  rules  by 
which  the  officers  now  a£t.  He  made  alfo  calculations,  re- 
lating to  the  provifion  now  eflablifhed  by  law,  for  the  chil- 
dren and  widows  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  and  of  the  profeilbrs 
in  the  univerfities,  intitling  them  to  certain  annuities  and 
fums,  upon  the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  a  certain  fum 
by  the  incumbent.  In  contriving  and  adjufting  this  wife 
and  ufeful  fcheme,  mr.  Maclaurin  beftowed  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  bringing  it  to 
perfe£lion.  It  may  be  faid  of  fuch  a  man  as  mr.  Maclaurin, 
that  "  he  lived  to  fome  purpofe;"  which  can  hardly  be  faid 
of  thofe,  how  uncommon  foever  their  abilities  and  attain- 
inents,  who  fpend  their  whole  time  in  abftra^l  fpcculatlons, 
and  produce  nothing  to  the  real  ufe  and  fervice  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. 

Of  mr.  Maclaurin's  works,  wc  have  mentioned  his  Geo- 
metria  organica,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  defcription  of 
curve  lines  1  y  continued  motion.  We  need  not  repeat  what 
has  been  faid  concerning  his  piece,  which  gained  the  prize 
of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  in  1724.  In  the  year 
1740  the  academy  adjudged  him  a  prize,  which  did  him  flill 
more  honour,  for  folving  the  motion  of  the  tides  from  the 
theory  of  gravity  :  a  queftion  which  had  been  given  out  the 
former  year  without  receiving  any  folution.  He  had  only 
ten  days  to  draw  this  paper  up  in,  and  could  not  iind  Icifure 
to  tranfcribe  a  fair  copy  ;  fo  that  the  Paris  edition  of  it  is  in- 
corre(Sl.  He  afterwards  revifed  the  whole,  and  inferted  it 
in  his  Treatife  of  fluxions  ;  as  he  did  alfo  the  fubftance  of 
the  former  piece.  Thefe,  with  the  Treatife  of  fluxions, 
and  the  piec^es  printed  in  the  Philofophical  tranfatSlions,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  lifl:,  are  all  the  writ:ings  which  our 
author  lived  to  publifh.  Since  his  death,  two  volumes  more 
have  appeared,  his  Algebra,  and  his  Account  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton's  philofophical  difcoveries.  His  Algebra,  though 
not  finiihed  by  himfelf,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  excellent  in  its 
kind  ;  containing,  in  no  large  volume,  a  compleat  elemen- 
tary treatife  of  that  fcience,  as  far  it  has  hitherto  been  car- 
ried. His  Account  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy  was 
toccafioned  in  this  manner :  fir  Ifaac  dying  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  17285  his  nephew,  mr.  Conduitt,  propofed  to 
publifh  an  account  of  his  life,  and  defired  mr.  Maclaurin's 
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afliftancc.  The  ktter,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  great  bene* 
fa6lor,  chcarfiilly  undertook,  and  foon  finifhed,  the  hiftory 
of  the  progrefs  which  philofophy  had  made  before  fir  Ifaac's 
tinne  :  and  this  was  the  firft  draught  ofThe  work  in  hand, 
which  not  going  forward,  on  account  of  itir.  Conduitt's 
death,  was  returned  to  mr.  Maclaurin.  To  this  he  after- 
wards made  great  additions,  and  left  it  in  the  ftate  in  which  it 
now  appears.  His  main  defign  feems  to  have  been  to  ex- 
plain only  thofe  parts  of  fir  Ifaac's  philofophy  which  have 
been,  and  flill  are,  controverted  :  and  this  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  reafon,  why  his  grand  difcoveries  concerning  light 
and  colours  are  but  tranfiently  and  generally  touched  upon. 
For  it  is  known,  that  ever  fmce  the  experiments  on  which 
his  do(ftrine  of  light  and  colours  is  founded,  have  been  re- 
peated with  due  care,  this  doctrine  has  not  been  contefted  : 
whereas  his  accounting  for  the  celeftial  motions,  and  the 
other  great  appearances  of  nature,  from  gravity,  is  mifun- 
derflood,  and  even  ridiculed  to  this  day.  The  weak  charge 
of  occult  qualities  has  been  frequently  repeated  ;  foreign 
profeffors  flill  amufe  themfelves  with  imaginary  triumphs  ; 
and  even  the  polite  and  ingenious  cardinal  de  Polignac,  has 
been  feduced  to  lend  them  the  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

To  the  latter  of  thefe  works  is  prefixed.  An  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  mr.  Maclaurin :  from  which,  as  it 
is  very  authentic,  we  have  taken  the  fubftance  of  the  pre- 
fent  memoir. 

M ACROBIUS    {Ambrosius  Avrplius  Theodo- 
sius)  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  flourifhed  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth   century.     What  countryman  he 
was  is  not  clear  :    Erafmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus,  feems  to 
think  he  was  a  Greek  ;  and  he  himfelf  tells  vs.^  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Saturnalia,   that  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but  la- 
boured under  the  inconveniencies  of  writing  in  a  language 
which  was  not  natural  to  him.     Of  what  religion  he  whs, 
chriftian  or  pagan,  is  alfo  uncertain.     Barthius  '  anics  him  ^'W'nth. 
among  the  chriftians;  but  Spanheim  and  FaHricius  fuppofe  ^ 
him  to  have  been  an  heathen.     This  however  is  certain, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  and  one  of  the  cham- 
berlains, or  mafters  of  the  wardrobe,  to  Theodc>iius ;  as  ap-  C  ^  •  'red. 
pears  from  a  refcript  direded  to  Florentius,  con  erning  thofe  "<*•  'i^'«><« 
Vfho  were  to  obtain  that  office.     He  wrote  a  Comment  ry 
upon  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  feven  hooks  of  Satur- 
nalia, which  treat  of  various  fubjedts,  and  Lire  arn  agreeable 
mixture  of  criticifm  and  antiquity.    He  was  not  an  oiginal 
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writer,  but  made  great  ufe  of  other  peopU's  v/orks,  borrow- 
ing not  only  their  materials,  but  even  their  language  :  and 
for  this  he  has  been  fatyrically  rallied  by  fome  modern  au- 
thors. Erafmus  cr-rnpares  him  to  i^fop's  raven,  who  made 
himfelf  fine  with  the  feathers  of  other  birds  ;  and  fays,  that 
he  prates  Latin  like  a  little  Greek.  "  iEfopicarn  cornicu- 
*'  lam  mihi  nominas,  fays  he  to  his  friend  ;  ex  aliorum 
*'  pannis  fuos  contexuit  centoncs.  Itaque  fua  lingua  non 
*'  loquitur  ;  &  fi  quando  loquitur,  Grasculum  Latine  bai- 
*'  butire  credas.'*  Antonius  Muretus  facetioufly  ranks  Ma- 
crobius  with  thofe,  "  qui  ita  humani  nihil  a  fe  alienum  pu- 
"  tant,  ut  alienis  aeque  utantur  ac  fuis :"  which  being  an 
allufion  to  a  paflage  in  Terence,  cannot  be  tranflated  fo  as 
to  give  the  Englifh  reader  the  turn  and  fpirit  of  the  original. 
However,  in  the  midft  of  all  this  wit  and  cenfure,  we  cannot 
think  thefe  critics  have  done  that  juflice  to  Macrobius  which 
he  might  reafonably  have  expelled  from  any  one  who  had  read 
him.  Who  would  not  reafonably  conclude  from  Erafmus 
and  Muretus,  that  Macrobius  was  a  moft  notorious  plagiary  ? 
Yet  he  really  was  not  fo.  For  though  he  has,  as  they  fay, 
fometimes  borrowed  the  materials,  and  even  the  language  of 
others,  yet  he  fairly  apprifes  you  of  it,  at  the  very  entrance 
of  his  work.  "  Don't  blame  me,  fays  he,  if  what  I  have 
*'  colle6i:ed  from  multifarious  reading,  I  fhall  frequently  ex- 
*'  prefs  in  the  very  words  of  the  authors  from  whence  I  have 
*'  excerped  it :  for  my  view  in  this  prefent  work  is,  not  to 
*'  give  proofs  of  my  eloquence,  but  to  collect  and  digeft 
*'  into  fome  regularity  and  order,  fuch  things  as  I  thought 
'^  might  be  ufeful  to  be  known,  I  Ihall  therefore  here  imi- 
''  tate  the  bees,  who  fuck  the  beft  juices  from  all  forts  of 
"  flowers,  and  afterwards  work  them  up  into  various  forms; 
^'  and  orders,  with  fome  mixture  of  their  own  proper 
''  fpirit." 

The  Somnium  Sclpionis  and  Saturnalia  have  been  often 
printed  ;  to  which  has  been  added,  in  the  later  editions,  j^ 
piece  intitled,  De  diffejrentiis  &  focietatibji^  Qraeci  Lalinj- 
que  verbi. 

MAECENAS  (Caius  Cilnius)  the  great  friend 
and  counfellor  of  Auguftus  Casfar,  was  himfelf  a  very  polite 
fcholar,  but  is  chiefly  memorable  for  having  been  the  patror^ 
and  prote6tor  of  men  of  letters.  He  was  defcended  from  a 
moft  ancient  and  illuftrious  origin,  even  from  the  kings  of 
Hetruria,  ^s  Horace  often  tells  us ;  but  his  immediate  fore- 
fathers were  only  of  the  equeftriijn  order.     He  is  fuppofed 
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to  have  been  born  at  Rome,  becaufe  his  family  lived  there  ; 
but  in  what  year,  antiquity  does  not  tell  us.  It  fays  as  little 
about  his  education  ;  but  we  know  it  muft  have  been  of  the 
moft  liberal  kind,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and 
fplendor  of  his  birth,  fmce  he  excelled  in  every  thing  that 
related  to  arms,  politics,  and  letters.  How  Maecenas  fpent 
his  younger  years  is  alfo  unknown  to  us,  any  farther  than 
by  effefts,  there  being  no  mention  made  of  him,  by  any 
writer,  before  the  death  of  Julius  Casfar,  which  happened 
in  the  year  of  Rome  709.  Then  06^avius  Casfar,  who  was 
afterwards  called  Auguftus,  went  to  Rome,  to  take  pof- 
fellion  of  his  uncle's  inheritance  ;  and  then  Maecenas  be- 
came firft  publicly  known,  though  he  appears  to  have  been 
Auguftus's  intimate  friend,  and,  as  it  fhould  feem,  guardian, 
from  his  childhood.  From  that  time  he  accompanied  him 
through  all  his  fortunes,  and  was  his  counfellor  and  advifer 
upon  all  occafions  ;  fo  that  Pedo  Albinovanus  juftly  called  EIeg»  u 
him,  "  Caefaris  dextram,  Caefar's  right-hand." 

In  the  year  710,  the  year  that  Cicero  was  killed,  and 
Ovid  born,  Maecenas  diflinguiftied  himfclf  by  his  courage 
and  military  fkill,  at  the  battle  of  Modena,  where  the  confuls 
Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  flain,  in  fighting  agalnft  Antony  ; 
as  he  did  afterwards  at  Philippi.  After  this  laft  battle,  be- 
gan the  memorable  friendfhip  between  Maecenas  and  Ho- 
race. Horace,  as  Suetonius  relates,  was  a  tribune  in  the  Sueton.  in 
army  of  Brutus  and  Cailius,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  thofe  ^^'*  ^<**^' 
generals,  made  a  prifoner  of  war.  Maecenas,  finding  him 
an  accomplifhed  man,  becarpe  immediately  his  friend  and 
prote<£lor,  and  afterwards  recommended  him  to  Auguftus, 
who  reftored  to  him  his  eftate,  with  no  fmall  additions.  In 
the  mean  time,  though  Maecenas  behaved  himfelf  well  as  a 
ibldier,  in  thefe  and  other  battles,  yet  his  principal  province 
was  that  of  a  minifter  and  counfellor.  He  was  the  advifer, 
the  manager,  the  negotiator,  in  every  thing  that  related  to 
civil  affairs.  When  the  league  was  made  at  Brundufium, 
between  Antony  and  Auguflus,  Maecenas  was  fent  to  zB: 
on  the  part  of  Auguflus.  Thi3  we  learn  from  Horace,  in 
his  Journey  to  Brundufium  : 

"  Hue  venturus  crat  Maecenas  optimys,  atque 
*'  Cocceius,  miili  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 
"  Legati,  averfos  foliti  componere  amicos." 

'  '  Sat.  V.  lib.  I. 

And  afterwards,  when  this  league  was  near  breaking,  through 
the  fufpicions  of  each  party,  M»9enas  was  fei>t  to  Antony, 
tQ  ratify  it  anew. 

■In 
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In  the  year*  717,  when  Auguftus  and  Agrlppa  went  to 
Sicily,  to  fight  Sextus  Pompeius  by  fea,  Maecenas  went 
with  them ;  but  foon  after  returned,  to  appeafe  Tome  com- 
motions which  were  rifmg  at  Rome :  for  though  he  ufualJy 
attended  Auguftus  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  yet,  when- 
ever there  was  any  thing  to  be  done  at  R.ome,  either  with 
the  fenate  or  people,  he  was  always  difpatched  thither  for 
that  purpofe.  He  was  indeed  invefted  with  the  government, 
while  Auguftus  and  Agrippa  were  employed  in  the  wars. 

Hift.  l.xlix.Thus  Dion  Caflius,  fpeaking  of  the  year  718,  fays,  that 
Maecenas  ••'  had  then,  and  fome  time  after,  the  adminiftra- 
*'  tion  of  civil  affairs,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  throughout 

Hift.  I.  it.  <«  all  Italy."  Velleius  Paterculus  relates,  that  after  the 
battle  of  A6^ium,  which  happened  in  the  year  724,  <'  the 
*'  government  of  the  city  was  committed  to  Maecenas,  a 
**  man  of  cqueftrian  rank,  but  of  an  illuftrious  family." 
To  this  Horace  alludes : 

**  Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  ftatus 
"  Curas,  &  urbi  follicitus  times.'* 

Ode  viii.  lib.  3. 
And  Paedo  Aft)inovanus  : 

**  Num  minus  urbis  erat  cuftos,  &  Caefaris  obfes  .^ 
"  Num  tibi  non  tutas  fecit  in  urbe  vias.  * 

Eleg.  i. 

Upon  the  total  defeat  of  Antony  at  A<9:ium,  Maecenas 
returned  to  Rome,  to  take  the  government  into  bis  hands, 
till  Auguftus  could  fettle  fome  neceftary  aftairs  in  Greece 
and  Afia.  Agrippa  foon  followed  Maecenas  ;  and,  when 
Auguftus  arrived,  he  placed  thefe  two  great  men  and  faith- 
ful adherents,  the  one  over  his  civil,  the  other  over  his  mili- 
tary concerns.  While  Auguftus  was  extinguiftiing  the  re- 
mains of  the  civil  war  in  Afia  and  Ei^ypt,  young  Lepidus, 
the  fon  of  the  triumvir,  was  forming  a  fcheme  to  afTaffinate 
him,  at  his  return  to  Rome.  This  confpiracy  was  difcovered 
at  once,  by  the  extraordinary  vigilance  of  Maecenas  ;  who. 
Ibid.  as  Velleius  Paterculus  fays,  "  obferving  the  rafli  councils 

"  of  the  headftrong  youth  with  the  fame  tranquility  and 
*'  caimnefs  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  doing,  inftantly  put 
-j^^m  *'  him  to  death,  without  the  leaft  noife  and  tumult,  and  by 

HJP^         *'  that  means  extinguifhed  another  civil  war  in  its  very  be- 
*'  ginning." 

The  civil  wars  being  now  at  an  end,  Auguftus  returned 
to  Rome  5  and,  after  he  had  triumphed  according  to  cuftom, 

he 
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he  began  to  talk  of  reftoring  the  commonwealth.  Whether 
he  was  in  carneft,  or  only  did  it  to  try  the  judgment  of  his 
friends,  we  do  not  prefume  to  determine :  however,  he  con- 
fulted  Maecenas  and  Agrippa  about  it.  Agrippa  advifed  him 
to  it,  but  Mjecenas  diiTuaded  him  from  it ;  faying,  that  it 
was  not  only  impoflible  for  him  to  live  in  fafety  as  a  private 
man,  after  what  had  pafled,  but  that  the  government  would 
be  better  adminiftered,  and  flourifh  more  in  his  hands,  than 
if  he  was  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  fenate  and  people.  The 
author  of  the  Life  of  Virgil  fays,  that  Auguftus,  ''  wavering 
*'  what  he  (hould  do,  confulted  that  poet  upon  the  occafion.*' 
But  this  life  is  not  of  fufEcient  authority  to  be  depended 
upon  :  for,  though  it  has  been  ufually  afcribed  to  Servius  or 
Donatus,  yet  the  critics  agree,  that  it  was  written  by  nei- 
ther of  them.  Auguftus,  in  the  mean  time,  followed  Mae- 
cenas's advice,  and  retained  the  government ;  and  from  this 
time  Maecenas  indulged  himfelf,  at  vacant  hours,  in  literary 
amufements,  and  the  converfation  of  the  men  of  letters.  In 
the  year  734  Virgil  died,  and  left  Auguftus  and  Maecenas 
heirs  to  what  he  had.  Maecenas  was  exceffively  fond  of 
this  poet,  who,  of  all  the  wits  of  the  Auguftan  age,  ftood 
higheft  in  his  efteem  ;  and,  if  the  Georgics  and  the  ^neid 
be  owing  to  the  good  tafte  and  encouragement  of  this  pa- 
tron, as  there  is  fome  reafon  to  think,  pofterity  cannot 
commemorate  him  with  too  much  gratitude.  The  author 
of  the  Life  of  Virgil  tells  us,  that  the  poet  '*  publiftied  the 
'*•  Georgics  in  honour  of  Maecenas,  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
*'  drefled  ;  and  adds,  that  they  were  recited  to  Auguftus 
"  four  days  together  at  Atella,  where  he  refted  himfelf 
"  for  fome  time,  in  his  return  from  A6lium,  Maecenas 
*'  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  reciting^  as  oft  as  Vir- 
*'  gil's  voice  failed  him."  Horace  may  be  ranked  next 
to  Virgil  in  Maecenas's  good  graces  :  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, how  and  at  what  time  their  friendftiip  commenced. 
Propertius  alfo  acknowledges  Maecenas  for  his  favourer  and 
protedtor : 

*'  Maecenas,  noftrae  pars  invidiofa  juventa?, 
"  Et  vitai  &  morti  gloria  jufta  meae." 

Lib.  li.  eleg.  7. 

Nor  muft  Varius  be  forgot,  though  we  have  nothing  of  his 
remaining ;  fmce  we  find  him  highly  praifed  by  both  Vir- 
gil and  Horace.     He  was  a  writer  of  tragedies  ;  and  Quin-  inftitat. 
tilian  thinks,  he  may  be  compared  with  any  of  the  ancients,  orat.  l.  x. 
In  a  word,  Maecenas's  houfe  was  a  place  of  refuge  and  wel-  ^*  *• 

come 
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come  to  all  the  learned  of  his  time  5  not  only  to  Virgilj 
Horace,  Propertius,  and  Varius,  but  to  Fundarius,  whom 
Lib.i.  fat.    Horace  extols  as  an  adrairable  writer  of  comedies ;  to  Fufcus 
*°'  Ariftius,  a  noble  grammarian,  and  Horace's  intimate  friend  ; 

ibid.  to  Plotius  Tucea,  who  affifted  Varius  in  correcting  the  iE- 

neid,  after  the  death  of  Virgil ;  to  Valgius,  a  poet  and 
Hift.  nat.  very  learned  man,  who,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  dedicated  a  book 
I.  XXV.  c.  ».  J.Q  Auguftus  De  ufu  herbarum ;  to  Afmius  Pollio,  an  excel- 
lent tragic  writer ;  and  to  feveral  others,  whom  it  would 
be  tedious  to  mention.  All  thefe  dedicated  their  works^ 
or  fome  part  of  them  at  leaft,  to  Maecenas,  and  celebrated 
his  praifes  in  them  over  and  over  :  and  we  may  obferve  fur- 
ther, what  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  even  Auguftus  himfelf 
infcribed  his  Commentaries  to  him  and  to  Agrippa. 

Maecenas  continued  in  Auguftus's  favour  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  biit  not  uninterruptedly.  Auguftus  had  an  intrigue 
with  Maecenas's  wife  ;  and,  though  the  minifter  bore  this 
liberty  of  his  mafter's  very  patiently,  yet  there  was  once  a 
coldnefs  on  the  part  of  Auguftus,  which  however  foon  w^nt 
oft*.  Maecenas  died  in  the  year  745,  but  at  what  age  we 
cannot  precifely  determine  ;  though  we  know  he  muft  have 
been  old.  He  muft  been  older  than  Auguftus,  becaufe  he 
was  a  kind  of  tutor  to  him  in  his  youth :  and  then  we  find 
him  often  called  an  old  man  by  Paedo  Albinovanus,  a  co- 
temporary  poet,  whofe  elegy  upon  his  dead  patron  is  ftill 
extant.  He  made  Auguftus  his  heir,  and  recommended  his 
friend  Horace  to  him,  in  thofe  memorable  laft  words,  "  Ho- 
*^'  ratii  Flacci,  ut  mei,  memor  efto,  &c."  Horace^  howeverj 
did  not  probably  furvive  him  long,  as  there  is  no  elegy  of 
his  upon  Maecenas  extant,  nor  any  account  of  one  having 
ever  been  written,  which  there  certainly  would  have  been, 
Vicd'Ho-  had  Horace  furvived  him  any  time.  Nay,  father  Sanadon^ 
race.  the  French  editor  of  Horace,   will  have  it,    that  the  poet 

died  before  his  patron  ;  and  that  thefe  laft  words  were  found 
only  in  Maecenas's  will,  which  had  not  been  altered. 

Maecenas  is  faid  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of 
health  in  any  part  of  his  life ;  and  many  fingularities  are  re- 
lated of  bjs  bodily  conftitutiori.  Thus  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
he  was  always  in  a  fever  •  and  that,  for  three  years  before 
his  death,  he  had  not  a  moment's  fleep.  Thefe  are  his 
Nat.  hift.  words:  "  Qiiibufdam  perpetua  febris  eft,  ut  C.  Mscenati; 
1.  vii.  c.  51.  "  Eidem  triennio  fupremo  nullo  horae  momento  contigit 
*'  fomnus.''  Though  he  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
man,  and  poiTeffed  many  adrairable  virtues  and  qualities, 
yet  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,   that  he  was  very  luxurious 

and 
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and  effeminate.  Seneca  has  allowed  him  to  have  been  a 
2;reat  man,  yet  has  ccnfured  him  very  feverely  on  this  head, 
and  thinks  that  his  effeminacy  has  infc6^ed  even  his  ftile. 
"  Everv  body  knows,  fays  he,  how  Maecenas  lived,  nor  is  Epift.  114* 
*'  there  any  occafion  for  me  to  defcribe  it ;  the  effeminacy 
"  of  his  walk,  the  delicacy  of  his  manner,  and  the  pride 
''  he  took  in  (hewing  himfelf  publicly,  are  things  too  ho- 
*'  torious  for  me  to  infift  on.  But  what?  Is  not  his  ftile 
"  as  effeminate  as  himfelf?  Are  not  his  words  as  foft  and 
"  aff^ded  as  his  drefs,  his  equipage^  the  furniture  of  his  ' 

*'  houfe,  and  his  wife  ?"  Then,  after  quoting  fome  of  his 
poetry,  **  who  does  not  perceive,  fays  he,  that  the  author 
*'  of  thefe  verfes  muff  have  been  the  man,  who  wa^  pefpe- 
"  tually  walking  about  the  city  with  his  tunic  loofe,  and  all 
*'  the  other  fymptoms  of  the  moft  effeminate  mind  ?"  Mae- 
cenas, we  grant,  was  effeminate  ;  but  yet  we  think  Seneca 
rather  partial,  and  more  unwilling  than  he  fhould  have 
been,  to  do  juftice  to  his  merit.  We  are  therefore  better 
pleafed  with  the  picSlure  of  him,  as  it  is  drawn  by  Velleius 
Paterculus  ;  not  that  this  hiftorian  reprefents  him  a  whit  lels 
effeminate  than  Seneca,  but  only  that  he  has  fhewn  himfelf 
as  ready  to  commend  him  for  his  good  qualities,  as  to  blame  * 

him  for  his  bad  ones,  which  Seneca  has  not.     "  Maecenas,  Hift.  Rom* 
"  fays  Vellius,    was  of  the  equeftrlan  order,    but  fprung  ^'''*  "• 
*'  from  a  moft  illuftrious  origin.     He  wds'a  man,    who, 
"  when  bufmefs  required,  v/as  able  to  undergo  any  fatigue 
*'  and  watching ;   who  confulted  properly  upon  all  occa-  3f^ 

*'^  fions,  and  knew  as  well  how  to  execute  what  he  had 
*'  confulted  ;  yet  a  man,  who  in  feafons  of  leifure  was  luxu- 
"  rious,  foft,  and  effeminate,  almoft  beyond  a  woman.  He 
*'  was  no  lefs  dear  to  Csfar  than  Agrippa,  but  diftinguifhed 
*'  by  him  with  fewer  honours  ;  for  he  always  continued  of 
*'  the  equeftrian  rank,  in  which  he  was  born  :  not  that  he 
*'  could  not  have  been  advanced  upon  the  ieaft  intimation, 
"  but  he  never  folicited  it." 

But  let  morallfts  and  politicians  determine  of  Maecenas 
as  they  pleafe,  the  men  of  letters  are  under  high  obligations 
to  celebrate  his  praifes,  and  revere  his  memory  :  for  he 
countenanced,  prote(5ted,  and  fupported,  as  far  as  they 
wanted  his  fupport,  all  the  wits  and  learned  of  his  trtne  ; 
and  that  too,  out  of  a  pure  and  difmterefted  love  of  letters, 
when  he  had  no  little  views  of  policy  to  ferve  by  their 
means  :  whence  it  is  no  wonder,  that  all  the  prote6lors 
and  patrons  of  learning,  ever  fince,  have  ufually  been  called 
Maecenas's. 

Mi^STLI- 
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MiESTLINUS  (Michael)  a  celebrated  aftronomer 
of  Germany,  whofe  name  deferves  to  be  preferved.  He 
was  born  in  the  dutchy  of  Wittemberg,  and  fpent  his  youth 
in  Italy  ;  where  he  made  a  public  fpeech  in  favour  of  Co- 
pernicus's  fyftem,  which  brought  Galileus  over  from  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Ptolemy,  to  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  entirely 
devoted.  He  returned  afterwards  to  Germany,  and  became 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen  ;  where  he  had  among 
his  fcholars  the  great  Kepler.  Tycho  Brahe,  though  he 
did  not  afi'ent  to  Maeftlin,  has  yet  allowed  him  to  be  an 
extraordinary  perfon,  and  deep  in  the  fcience  of  aftro- 
nomy.  Kepler  has  praifed  feveral  ingenious  inventions  of 
Maeftlin's,  in  his  Aftronomia  optica.  He  died  in  1590, 
after  having  publifhed  many  things  in  mathematics  and 
aftronomy. 

MAFFiEUS,  the  name  of  feveral  diftinguifhed  fcholars 
among  the  moderns.  There  was  MafFaeus  Veglo,  a  Latin 
poet,  born  at  Lodi  in  Lombardy,  in  1407,  who  wrote  fe- 
veral pieces  in  verfe  and  profe,  and  was  highly  admired  in 
his  time.  He  was  the  author  of  Epigrams,  and  a  Supple- 
ment to  Virgil,  which  he  called  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
iEneid.  Julius  Scaliger  and  Gerard  Voflius  have  declared 
him  a  great  poet.  His  profe  works  are,  Dialogus  de  niife- 
ria  &  felicitate,  Paris,  1 5 1 1 .  De  educatione  librorum,  1 6 1 1 . 
Difputatio  inter  folem,  tcrram,  &:  aurum,  161 1  ;  and  De 
perfeverantia  religionis.  He  was  chancellor  of  Rome,  to- 
wards the  end  of  Martin  the  Vth's  pontificate  j  and  died  in 
1458,  or  1459. 

There  was  Bernard ine  MafFaeus,  a  learned  cardinal,  who 
lived  between  the  years  1514  and  1553,  and  diilinguiftied 
himfelf  by  a  Commentary  upon  Tully's  epiftles,  and  a  Trea- 
tife  upon  medals  and  infcriptions  :  and  Raphael  iViafeus, 
who  died  very  old,  at  Volaterra,  in  152 1,  after  having  wrote 
fome  much-efteemed  pieces.  There  was  John  Peter  Maf- 
faeus,  a  learned  jefuit,  born  at  Bergamo,  in  1536;  and 
who,  after  living  in  high  favour  with  feveral  popes,  died  at 
Tivoli,  in  1603.  We  have  of  his,  A  Latin  life  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  A  hiftory  of  the  Indies,  alfo  in  Latin  ;  and  a  La- 
tin translation  of  fome  letters,  written  by  the  miflionaries 
from  the  Indies.  This  Maffzeus  is  faid  to  have  been  fo 
much  afraid  of  hurting  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  for  pure 
Latinity,  as  to  have  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope, 
for  the  reading  his  breviary  in  Greek. 

Laftly, 
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,  Laftly,  there  was  MafFaeus  Barberirii;  afterwards  pope 
Urban  VHI.  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1558,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  fince  by  his  Latin  and  Italian 
poems,  as  well  as  by  his  advancement  to  the  fee  of  Rome  ; 
by  his  Latin  particularly.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  belles 
lettres  and  the  fine  arts  ;  and  yet  it  was  under  him,  that 
the  illuftrious  Galileo  was  hardly  ufed  and  imprifoncd,  for 
making  difcoveries  with  his  telefcope,  which  deferved  to  be 
highly  honoured  and  rewarded ;  and  was  obliged  to  renounce 
and  abjure  truths^  tvhich  were  known  and  confirmed  to  him 
by  ocular  demonlhation.  It  is  impoffible  the  mufes  fliould 
have  fuch  an  averfion  to  true  philofophy  and  fcience  j  and 
therefore  we  will  fuppofe  the  pontiff  to  have  ad:ed  rather 
from  the  policy  of  the  court  over  which  he  prefided,  than 
from  the  diiflates  of  his  own  fentiment  and  humour.  He 
died  in  1644; 

MAGELLAN  (Ferdinand)  a  celebrated  Portu- 
guefe  navigator,  who  being  out  of  humour  with  his  owil 
king,  becaufe  he  would  not  augment  his  pay,  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  failed  with  five 
Ihips  from  Seville,  in  15 19,  difcovered  and  pafled  the  ftreights 
which  have  been  called  by  his  name,  and  went  through  the 
South-fea  to  the  illands  Des  Los  Ladrones ;  where,  in 
1520,  he  vvas  either  poifonedj  Or  died  in  a  fight  in  the  i/le 
Maran,  after  he  had  conquered  the  ifle  Cebu  j  or  was  af- 
fafiinated  by  his  own  men,  on  account  of  his  tyrannical  be- 
haviour: for  all  thefe  differing  particulars  prerecorded  by 
different  writers.  However,  one  of  his  fhips  failed  round  the 
globe^  and  arrived  again  at  Seville  the  8th  of  September, 
152L 

MAGIUS  (jEROMfe)  a  moft  ingenious  and  learned 
man  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Anghiari  in  Tuf- 
cany.  He  had  a  genius,  v/hich  was  not  to  be  confined  to  a 
certain  number  of  ftudies ;  he  went  almoft  through  the 
whole  circle  of  fciences  :  for,  befides  the  belles  lettres  and 
law,  in  both  which  he  became  perfeft,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  war,  and  even  wrote  books  upon  the  fubje(51:. 
In. this  he  afterwards  diftinguifhed  himfelf:  for  he  was  fent 
by  the  Venetians  to  the  ifie  of  Cyprus,  with  the  commif- 
fion  of  judge-martial  ;  and,  when  the  Turks  befieged  Fa- 
rriagufta,  he  performed  all  the  fervices  to  the  place  that  could 
have  been  expe6^ed  from  an  excellent  engineer.  He  con- 
tr-ived  a  certain  kind  of  mine,  and  fire-engines,  by  which 
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he  laid  the  labours  of  the  Turks  in  ruins ;  and  in  a  momen£ 
deflroycd  works,  which  had  coft  them  a  great  deal  of  pains. 
But  they  had  too  good  an  opportunity  of  revenging  them- 
felves  on  him  ;  for  the  city  falling  at  laft  into  their  hands, 
in  Auguft  1 57 1 5  Magius  became  their  Have,  and  was  ufed 
very  barbaroufly.  His  comfort  lay  altogether  in  the  flock 
of  learning,  with  which  he  was  provided  ;  and  fo  prodi- 
gious was  his  memory,  that  he  did  not  think  himfclf  un- 
qualified, though  deprived  of  all  kind  of  books,  to  compofe 
treatifes  full  of  quotations.  As  he  was  obliged  all  the  day 
to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  meaneft  ilave,  fo  he  fpent  a  great 
part  of  the  night  in  writing.  He  wrote  in  prifon  a  treatife 
upon  bells,  De  tintinnabulis,  and  another  upon  the  wooden 
horfe,  De  equuleo.  He  was  determined  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
fubje^ts  by  obferving,  that  the  Turks  had  no  bells  ;  and  to 
the  fecond,  by  ruminating  upon  the  various  kinds  of  tor- 
tures to  which  his  difmal  fituation  expofed  him,  which 
brought  to  his  reflection,  that  the  equulcus  had  never  been 
thoroughly  explained.  He  dedicated  the  firft  of  thefe  trea- 
tifes to  the  emperor's  ambaflador  at  Conftantinople,  and  the 
other  to  the  French  ambalTador  at  the  fame  place.  He  con- 
jured thefe  ambafladors  to  ufe  their  intereft  for  his  liberty  ; 
which  while  they  attempted  to  procure  for  him,  they  only 
haftcned  his  death  :  for  the  bafliaw  Mahomet,  who  had  not 
forgot  the  mifchief  which  Magius  had  done  the  Turks  at 
the  fiege  of  Famagufta,  being  informed,  that  he  had  been 
at  the  imperial  ambaflador's  houfe,  whither  they  had  very 
indifcreetly  carried  him,  caufed  him  to  be  feized  again,  and 
ftrangled  that  very  night  in  prifon.  This  happened  upoa 
the  27th  of  March  1572,  or  1573,  it  is  not  certain  which. 

The  books,  which  he  publifhed  before  he  went  to  Cy- 
prus, are,  i.  De  rftundi  exitio  per  exuftionem  libri  quinque, 
bafil,  1 56-2,  folio.  2.  Vitae  illuftrium  virorum,  audlorc 
iEmi^io  Probo,  cum  commentariis,  Bafil,  folio.  3.  Com- 
mentaria  in  quatuor  inftitutionum  civilium  libros,  Ludg.  8vo, 
4.  Mifcellanca,  five  variae  lediones,  Venet.  1 564,  8vo. 
He  alfo  publiflied  fome  books  in  Italian  ;  one  particularly  in 
1584,  with  this  title,  Delia  fortificatione  delle  citta.  He 
wrote  feveral  other  treatifes,  which  never  appeared  ;  and 
among  the  reft  a  piece,  called  MwoTrcyH-**,  or  Odium 
pasdiconum. 

M  A  H  O  M  E  T,  or  M  O  H  A  M  M  E  D,  a  celebrated 

impoftor,  and  founder  of  a  religion,  was  born  in  the  year 

571,  at  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ko- 
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rafhites,  which  was  reckoned  the  noblefl:  in  all  that  country; 
and  was  defcended  in  a  direct  line  from  Pher  Koraifli,  the 
founder  of  it.  In  the  beginning  of  his  life,  notwithftanding 
he  was  in  a  very  poor  and  defpicable  condition ;  for  his  fa- 
ther dying  before  he  was  two  years  old,  and  while  his  grand- 
father was  ftil]  living,  all  the  power  and  wealth  of  his  fa- 
mily devolved  to  his  uncles,  efpecially  to  Abu  Taleb.  Abu 
Taleb,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  bore  the  chief  fway  in 
Mecca,  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was  to  a  very  great  age; 
and  it  was  under  his  protection  chiefly,  that  Alahomet, 
when  he  firft  broached  his  impoilure,  was  fufficiently  fup- 
ported  againft  all  oppofers,  fo  as  to  be  able,  after  his  death, 
to  carry  it  on,  and  eftablifh  it,  as  he  did,  through  all  Arabia, 
by  his  own  power. 

After  his  father's  death,  he  continued  under  the  tuition 
of  his  mother,  till  the  eighth  year  of  his  age  ;  when  fhe  alfo 
dying,  he  was  taken  home  to  his  grandfather,  who  at  his 
death,  which  happened  the  year  after,  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  to  be  educated  by  him  out 
of  charity.  Abu  Taleb,  being  a  merchant,  took  him  into 
his  bufinefs,  and  as  foon  as  he  was  old  enough,  fent  him 
with 'his  camels  into  Syria;  in  which  employment  he  conti- 
nued under  his  uncle,  till  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age: 
Then  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  dying,  and  his  v/idow, 
whofe  name  was  Cadigha,  wanting  a  factor  to  manage  her 
ftock,  fhe  invited  xVIahomet  into  her  fervice.  He  accepted 
her  terms,  traded  three  years  for  her  at  Damafcus  and  other 
places,  and  acquitted  himfelf  in  this  charge  fo  much  to  her 
fatisfa(Slion,  that  about  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
Ihe  gave  herfelf  to  him  in  marriage,  although  fhe  was  twelve 
years  older.  From  being  her  fervant,  he  was  now  advanced 
to  be  maflrer  of  both  her  perfon  and  fortune ;  and  finding 
himfelf  equal  in  wealth  to  the  beil  men  of  the  city,  he  began 
to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts  of  polTefTing  himfelf  of  the 
fovereignty  over  it. 

Among  the  various  means  to  effe£l:  this,  none  pleafed  him 
fo  much,  as  the  framing  of  that  impoflure,  which  he  after- 
wards publifhed  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and  fo  much  mifchief 
to  the  world.  For  the  courfe  of  trade,  which  he  drove  into 
Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  Syria,  having  made  him  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  chriftians  and  Jews,  and  having  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  with  what  eagernefs  as 
well  they,  as  the  feveral  feds  into  which  the  chriflians  of 
the  eaft  were  then  miferably  divided,  engaged  againft  each 
'Other,  he  concluded,  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to 
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gain  a  party  firm  to  him  for  the  attaining  the  ends  he  aimed 
at,  than  the  making  of  a  new  religion.     In  this  however  he 
proceeded  leifurelvj  for  it  was  not  till  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  that  he  began  to  put  his  project  in  execution. 
Then  he  withdrew  himlclf  from  his  former  w'ay  of  living, 
which,  it  is  faid,  w^as  very  licentious  and  wicked  ;  and  af- 
fecting an  hermetical  life,  ufed  every  morning  to  retire  into 
a  folitary  cave  near  Mecca,  called  the  Cave  of  Hira,  and 
there  continue,  all  day,  exercifing  himfelf,  as  he  pretended, 
in  prayers,  fallings,  and  holy  meditations,     l^hus  he  went 
on  for  tv/o  years,  during  which  time  he  gained  over  his  wife 
Cadigha,  who  was  his  firll:  profelyte,  by  pretences  of  vifions 
which  he  had  ften,  and  voices  which  he  had  heard,  in  his 
retirement. 
Life  of  Ma-      It  is  to  be  obferved,  fays  dr.  Prideaux,  that  Mahomet 
hornet.        began  this  impoflure  about  the  fame  time,  that  the  bifhop 
of  Rome,  by  virtue   of  a  grant  from   the  wicked   tyrant 
Phocas,  firft  afTumed  the  title  of  univeifal  paftor.     Phocas 
made  this  grant  in  the  year  6c6,  and  Mahomet  in  the  very 
fame  year  retired  to  his  cave  to  forge  that  impofture  theie, 
which  he  began  in  608  to  propagate  at  Mecca.     And  from 
,  this  time,  both  having  confpired  to  found  to  themfelves  an 
empire  in  im.poflure,  their  followers  have  been  ever  fmce 
endeavouring  by  the  fame  methods,  that  is,  by  thofe  of  fire 
and  fword,  to  propagate  it  among  mankind  j  fo  that  anti- 
chrifl:  fcem.s  at  this  time  to  have  fixed  both  his  feet  upon 
Chriftendom  together,  the  one  in  the  eaft,  and  the  other 
in  the  weit" ;  and  how  much  each  hath  trampled  upon  the 
church  of  Chrift,  the  ages  ever  fincc  fucceeding  have  ex- 
perienced abundantly. 

In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  Mahomet  began  to  take 
upon  him  the  ftite  of  the  apoftle  of  God,  and  under  that 
character  to  propagate  the  impofi:ure,  which  he  had  now 
concerted  :  but  for  four  years  he  did  it  only  in  private,  and 
among  fuch,  as  he  either  had  moft  confidence  in,  or  thought 
mOil  likely  to  gain.  After  he  had  gotten  a  few  difciples, 
ioWiQ  of  which  hov/ever  were  the  principal  men  of  the  city, 
he  began  to  publifh  it  to  the  people  at  Mecca,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  openly  to  declare  himfelf  a  pro- 
phet fent  by  God,  to  reduce  them  from  the  error  of  paganifm, 
and  to  teach  them  the  true  religion.  On  his  firlt'  appear- 
ance, he  was  treated  with  derifion  and  contempt,  and  called 
by  the  people,  a  fbrcercr,  magician,  liar,  jmpoilcr,  and 
\t.*ller  of  fiibl^s,  of  which  he  frequently  complains  in  his 
Alcoran  i  fo  that  fox  the  firft  year  he  made  little  or  no  pro- 
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grefs.  But  perfeverlng  in  his  defign,  which  he  managed 
with  great  addrcfs,  he  afterwards  gained  many  new  pruie- 
Jytes,  among  which  were,  as  we  have  obferved,  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  men  of  the  city;  fo  that,  in  the  fifth  )ear 
of  his  pretended  million,  he  had  increafed  his  party  to  the 
number  of  nine  and  thirty,  himfelf  making  the  fortieth. 
People  now  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  he  made. 
Thofe,  who  were  addidled  to  the  idolatry  of  their  fore- 
fathers, flood  up  to  oppofe  him  as  an  enemy  of  their  gods, 
and  a  dangerous  innovator  in  their  religion.  Others,  wJv> 
faw  farther  into  his  dcfigns,  thought  it  time  to  put  a  f!:op 
thereto,  for  the  fake  of  prefcrving  the  government,  which, 
would  manifeftly  be  undermined  by  him  ;  and  therefore^  they 
combined  together  againft  him,  and  intended  to  have  cut 
him  ofF  with  the  fword.  But  Abu  Taleb  his  uncle,  being 
informed  thereof,  defeated  the  defign  ;  and  by  his  power, 
as  being  chief  of  the  tribe,  preferved  him  from  many  other 
attempts  of  the  fame  nature,  which  were  contrived  againfl 
him.  For  though  Abu  Taleb  himfelf  perfided  in  the  pa- 
gan ifm  of  his  anceRors,  yet  he  had  that  affe^lion  for  the 
impoftor,  as  being  his  kinfman,  and  one  that  was  bred  up 
in  his  houfe,  and  under  his  care,  that  he  firmly  ftood  by 
him  againfl  all  his  enemies,  and  would  fufier  no  one  to  do 
him  hurt,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  main  arguments,  which  Mahomet  ufed  to  delude 
men  into  a  belief  of  this  impoflure,  were  his  promifes  and. 
his  threats,  as  being  thofe  which  he  knew  would  work  the  , 

eafiefl  on  the  afFedlions  of  the  vulgar.  His  promifes  were 
chiefly  of  paradife,  v/hlch  with  great  art  he  framed  agree- 
ably to  the  gufl  of  the  Arabians  :  for  they,  lying  within  the 
torrid  zone,  were,  through  the  nature  of  their  climate,  as. 
well  as  the  then  excefTive  corruption  of  their  manners,  ex- 
ceedingly given  to  the  love  of  women  i  and  the  fcorching 
heat  and  drynefs  of  the  country  making  rivers  of  water, 
cooling  drinks,  fhaded  gardens,  and  plealcUit  fruits,  mofl 
refrefhing  and  delightful  unto  them,  they  Vv-ere  from  hence 
apt  to  place  their  h^ghefl  enjoyment  in  things  of  this  nature. 
And  therefore  to  anfwer  the  height  of  their  carnal  defires, 
he  made  the  joys  of  heaven  to  confifl  totally  in  thefe  parti- 
culars ;  which  he  promifes  them  abundantly  in  many  places, 
in  his  Alcoran.  On  the  contrary,  he  defcribed  the  punifh- 
ments  of  hell,  which  he  threatened  to  all  who  would  not  be- 
lieve in  him,  to  confiH  of  fiich  torment^;,  as  would  appear 
to  them  the  mofV  afflicting  and  grievous  to  be  borne  ;  as, 
<*  that  they  fhould  drink  nothing  but  boiling  and  flinking  A'coras^ 
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<<  water,  nor  breathe  any  thing  elfe  but  exceeding  hot 
*'  winds,  things  moft  terrible  in  Arabia ;  that  they  Aould 
*?  dwell  for  ever  in  continual  fire,  exceflively  burning,  and 
*'  be  furrounded  with  a  black  hot  fait  fmoke,  as  with  a  co- 
"  yerlid,  &c."  And  that  he  might  omit  nothing  which 
could  work  on  their  fears,  \)e  terrified  them  with  the  threats 
of  grievous  punifhments  in  this  life.  To  which  purpofe  h^ 
fet  forth  upon  all  occafions,  what  terrible  calamities  had 
fallen  upon  the  heads  of  fuch^  as  would  not  be  inftruded 
by  the  prophets,  that  were  fent  before  him,  viz.  hov*^  the 
old  world  was  deft  roved  by  water,  for  not  being  reformed  at 
the  preaching  of  Noah  ;  how  Sodom  was  confumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  for  not  hearkening  to  Lot  when  fent  unto 
them  ;  and  how  the  Egyptians  were  plagued  for  defpifing 
Mofes  :  for  he  allowed  the  divinity  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  and  that  Mofes  and  Jefus  Chrift  were 
prophets  fent  from  God  ;  but  that  the  Jews  and  Chriftians 
had  corrupted  thofe  facred  books,  and  that  he  was  fent  to 
purge  them  from  thofe  corruptions,  and  to  reftore  the  law 
of  God  to  that  original  purity,  in  which  it  was  firft  deli- 
vered. And  this  is  the  reafon,  that  moft  of  the  pafTages, 
which  he  takes  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  ap- 
pear different  in  the  Alcoran,  from  what  we  find  them  in 
thofe  facred  books. 

He  pretended  to  receive  all  his  revelations  from  the  angei 
Gabriel,  who,  he  faid,  was  fent  from  God,  on  purpofe  to 
deliver  them  unto  him.  He  was,  it  feems,  fubje<9:  to  the 
falling-ficknefs  ;  fo  that  v/henevcr  the  fit  was  upon  him, 
he  pretended  it  to  be  a  trance,  and  that  then  the  angel 
Gabriel  was  come  from  God,  with  fome  new  revelations 
unto  him.  His  pretended  revelations  he  put  into  feveral 
chapters  J  the  colledlion  of  which  makes  up  his  Alcoran, 
which  is  the  bible  of  the  Mahometans.  The  original  of 
this  book  was  laid  up,  as  he  taught  his  followers,  in  the 
archives  of  heaven,  and  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  him  the 
copy  of  it,  chapter  by  chapter,  according  as  occafion  re- 
quired that  they  fhould  be  publiftied  to  the  people  ;  that  is, 
as  often  as  any  new  thing  was  to  be  fet  on  foot,  any  ob- 
jection agajnf^  him  or  his  religion  to  be  anfwered,  any  diffi- 
culty to  be  folved,  any  difcon tent  among  his  people  to  be 
cfuieted,  any  offence  to  be  removed,  or  any  thing  elfe  done 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  grand  fcheme,  his  conftant  recourfe 
was  to  the  angel  Gabriel  for  a  new  revelation  5  and  out 
came  fome  addition  to  the  Alcoran,  to  ferve  his  turn  there- 
in. But  what  gravelled  him  moll  was,  that  his  oppofers  de- 
manded 
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mandcd  to  fee  a  miracle  from  him;  for,  faid  they,  "  Mofes  Alcoran, 
"  and  Jefus,  arnJ  the  reft  of  the  prophets,  according  to  thy  c  ii,  vi,Jtvii, 
*'  own  dodtrine,  worked  miracles  to  prove  their  miifion  ^' 
*'  from  God  ;  and  therefore,  if  thou  be  a  prophet,  and 
"  greater  than  any  that  were  fent  before  thee,  as  thou 
*'  boafteft  thyfclf  to  be,  do  thou  work  the  like  miracles  to 
"  manifeft  it  unto  us."  This  obje6lion  he  endeavoured  to 
evade  by  feveral  anfwers ;  all  of  which  amount  only  to  this, 
"  that  God  had  fent  Mofes  and  Jefus  with  miracles,  and 
'*  yet  men  would  not  be  obedient  to  their  word;  and  there- 
"  fore  he  had  now  fent  him  in  the  laft  place  without  mira- 
"  cles,  to  force  them  by  the  power  of  the  fword  to  do  his 
*'  will.'*  And  from  hence  it  hath  become  the  univerfal 
dodlrine  of  the  Mahometans,  that  their  religion  is  to  be 
propagated  by  the  fword,  and  that  all  true  muflelmen  ard 
bound  to  fight  for  it.  For  which  reafon  it  hath  been  a 
cuftom  among  them  for  their  preachers,  while  they  deliver 
their  fermons,  to  have  a  drawn  fword  placed  by  them,  to 
denote  thereby,  that  the  doctrines  they  teach  are  to  be  de- 
fended and  propagated  by  the  fword.  Many  miracles  in  the 
mean  time  are  reckoned  up,  which  Mahomet  is  faid  to  have 
wrought ;  as,  "  That  he  clave  the  moon  in  two  ;  that  trees 
"  went  forth  to  meet  him.  Sec.  &c."  but  thofe  who  relate 
them  are  only  fuch  as  are  ranked  among  their  fabulous  and 
legendary  writers  :  their  learned  doctors  renounce  them  all ; 
and  when  they  are  queftioned,  how  without  miracles  they 
can  prove  his  miflion;  their  common  anfwer  is,  that  inftead 
of  all  miracles  is  the  Alcoran;  for  that  Mahomet,  who  was 
an  illiterate  perfon,  that  could  neither  write  nor  read,  or 
that  any  man  elfe,  by  human  wifdom  alone,  (hould  be  able 
to  compofe  fuch  a  book,  is,  they  think,  impoffible.  And 
on  this  Mahomet  himfelf  often  infifts,  challenging  in  feveral 
places  of  the  Alcoran  both  men  and  devils,  by  their  united 
Ikill,  to  compofe  any  thing  equal  to  it,  or  to  any  part  of  it. 
From  all  which  they  conclude,  and  as  they  think  infallibly, 
that  this  book  could  come  from  none  other  but  God  him- 
felf; and  that  Mahomet,  from  whom  they  received  it,  was 
his  meflenger  to  bring  it  unto  them. 

That  the  Alcoran,  as  to  ftile  and  language,  is  the  ftandard 
of  elegancy  in  the  Arabian  tongue,  and  that  Mahomet  was 
in  truth,  what  they  affirm  him  to  have  been,  a  rude  and  il- 
literate barbarian,  who  could  neither  write  nor  read,  are 
points  agreed  on  all  fides.  A  queftion  therefore  will  arife 
among  thofe,  who  are  not  fo  fure,  that  this  book  was 
brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  from  heaven,  by  whofe  help  it 
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was  compiled,  and  the  impoflure  framed?  And  there  will 
be  the  more  reafon  to  afk  this,  becaufe  the  book  itfelf  con- 
tains (o  many  particulars  of  the  jewifh  and  chriftian  religions, 
as  neceflarily  fuppofe  the  authors  of  it  to  have  been  well 
/killed  in  both  ;  which  Mahomet,  who  was  bred  an  idolater, 
and  lived  fo  for  the  firft  forty  years  of  his  life,  among  a  peo- 
ple totally  illiterate,  for  fuch  his  tribe  was  by  principle  and 
profeliion,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been :  but  this  is  a 
queftion  not  fo  eafily  to  be  anfwered,  becaufe  the  nature  of" 

'  the  thing  required  it  to  have  been  tranfa6ted  very  fecretly.  And 
befides,  the  fcene  of  this  impofture  being  at  leaft  fix  hun- 
dred miles  within  the  couiitry  of  Arabia,  amidft  thofe  bar- 
barous nations,  who  all  immediately  embraced  it,  and 
w^ould  not  permit  any  of  another  religion,  fo  much  as  ta 
live  among  them  ;  it  could  not  at  that  diftance  be  fo  well 
fearched  into  by  thofe,  who  were  moil  concerned  to  difco- 
ver  the  fraud.  That  Mahomet  compofed  the  Alcoran  by 
the  hc:Ip  of  others,  was  a  thing  well  known  at  Mecca,  when 
he  firft  broached  his  impofture  there ;  and  it  was  often  flungj 
in  his  teeth  by  his  oppofers,  as  he  himfelf  more  than  once 
complaineth.  In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Alcoran., 
his  words  are :  ^'  They  fay,  that  the  Alcoran  is  nothing, 
^'but  a  lye  of  thy  own  invention,  and  others  have  beeri 
*.f  afTifting*  to  thee  herein."  And  what  be  fays  in  the  fix- 
teenth  chapter,  particularly  points  at  one  of  thofe,  who  was 
then  looked  upon  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  this  matter : 
*'  I  know  they  will  fay,  that  a  mati  hath  taught  him  the 
^  ^.'  Alcoran  ;  but  whom  they  prefume  to  have  taught  him  is  a 

**  Perfian  by  nation,  and  fpeaketh  the  Perfian  language, 
^^  But  the  Alcoran  is  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  full  of  iniiruc- 
*>  tion  and  eloquence."  The  perfon,  here  pointed  at,  was 
one  Abdia  Ben  Salon,  a  Perfian  Jew,  whofe  name  he  after- 
wards changed  into  Abdollah  £bn  Salem,  to  make  it  cor- 
refpond  with  the  Arabic  dialedt;  and  almoft  all,  who  have 
written  of  this  impofture,  have  mentioned  him  as  the  chief 
architefl:,  ufed  by  Mahomet  in  the  framing  of  it:  for  he 
was  a  very  cunning  fellow,  thoroughly  ftiilkd  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Jews;  and  therefore  Mahomet  feems  to  have 
received  from  him,  whatfoever  of  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Jews  he  hath  ingrafted  into  his  religion.  Befides  this 
Jev/,  the  impoftor  had  alfo  a  chriftian  monk  for  his  aiSf- 
tant  :  and  the  many  particulars  in  his  Alcoran,  relating  ta 

^  the  chriftian  religion,  plainly  prove  him  to  have  had  fuch. 
an  helper.  He  was  a  monk  of  Syria,  ©f  the  fe^^  of  the. 
if^eftorians.     His  name  Sergius ;  that,  I  mean,  which  he 

had 
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had  in  his  monaftery,  and  which  he  has  fmce  retained  among 
the  weftern  writers  ;  though  Bahira  was  that  which  he  af- 
terwards alTumed  in  Arabia,  and  by  which  he  hath  ever 
fmce  been  mentioned  in  thofc  eaftern  parts,  by  all  that  there 
write  or  fpeak  cf  him.  Mahomet,  as  it  is  related,  became 
acquainted  with  this  Bahira,  in  one  of  his  journies  into 
Syria,  either  at  Boftra  as  fome  fay,  or  at  Jerufalem  as  others; 
and  receiving  great  fatisfa6iion  from  him  in  many  of  thofo 
points,  which  he  defired  t  .  be  informed  in,  did  thereupon 
contracft  a  particular  friendihip  with  him  ;  fo  that  this  monk 
not  long  after,  being  for  fome  great,  crime  excommunicated, 
and  expelled  his  monaftery,  fled  to  Mecca  to  him,  was  en^ 
tertained  in  his  houfe  by  him,  and  became  his  afliftant  in  the 
framing  of  that  impofture,  and  continued  with  him  ever 
after;  till  Mahomet  having,  as  it  is  reported,  no  farther 
occafion  for  him,  to  fecure  the  fecrct,  put  him  to  death. 

Many  other  particulars  are  recorded  in  ancient  writers, 
both  as  to  the  coining  of  this  forgery,  and  alfo  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  firft  propagation ;  as,  that  the  impoftor  taught 
a  bull  to  bring  him  the  Alcoran  on  his  horns  in  a  public 
affembly,  as  if  it  had  been  this  v/ay  fent  to  him  from  God  ; 
that  he  bred  up  pigeons  to  come  to  his  ears,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, as  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  converfcd  with  him  ;  and  many- 
other  ftories,  which  have  no  foundation  at  all  in  truth,    al- 
though they  have  been  credited  by  sreat  and  learned  men. 
Orotiiis  in  particular,  in  that  part  of  his  excellent  book  of  CrotJosde 
the  Truth  of  the  chriilian  religion,  which  contains  a  refu-  vfriratc,*^ 
tation  of  mahometifm,  relates  the  ftory  of  the  pigeon:  upon  J;  p-  ^- ^ 
which  our  famous  orientalill:  Pocock,  Vv'ho  undertook  an  fpecimeo. 
Arabic  verfion  of  that  performance,  afeed  Grotius,  "  Where  hii^or.Aral^ 
*'  he  had  picked  up  this  flory,  whether  am.ong  the  Arabians,  P*  *^^« 
**  or  the  chriftians  :"  to  which  Grotius  replied,  that   "  he 
**  had  not  indeed  met  with  it  in  any  Arabian  author,  hut 
*^  depended  intirely  upon  the  authority  of  the  chriflian  wri- 
*■'  ters  for  the  truth  of  it."     Pocock  thought  fit  therefore  ta 
omit  it  in  his  verfion,  for  fear  we  fliould  expofe  ourfelves 
to  the  contempt  and  fcorn  of  the  Arabians,  by  not  being 
able  to  diftinguifh  the  religion  of  Mahomet  from  the  tales 
and  fictions  which  its  enemies  have  faftened  on  it ;  and  by 
pretending  to  confute  and  overthrow  the  Alcoran,  without 
knowing  the  grounds  and  foundation,  on  wliich  its  autho- 
rity ftands. 

But  to  go  on  with  Mahomet.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his 
pretended  miffion,  his  party  growing  formidable  at  Mecca, 
the  city  palled  a  decree^  by  which  they  forbad  any  more  ta 
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join-themfclves  with  him.  This  however  did  not  affcSi  hirh 
much,  while  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb  lived  to  protect  him  : 
but  he  dying  two  years  after,  and  the  government  of  the 
city  then  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  moft  violent  enemies, 
a  frefli  oppofition  was  renewed  againft  him,  and  a  flop  foon 
put  to  the  further  progrefs  of  his  impoflure  at  Mecca.  Ma- 
homet, therefore,  feeing  all  his  hopes  in  a  manner  crufhed 
here,  began  to  think  of  fettling  elfcwhere ;  and  as  his  uncle 
Abbas  lived  for  the  moft  part  at  Tayif,  a  town  fixty  miles 
diftant  from  Mecca  towards  the  eaft,  and  had  a  great  in- 
tereft  there;  he  took  a  journey  thither  under  his  protedion, 
in  order  to  propagate  his  impofture  there.  But  after  a 
month's  ftay,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  gain  even  one  pro- 
felyte,  he  returned  to  Mecca,  with  a  refolution  to  wait  for 
fuch  farther  advantages,  as  time  and  opportunity  might 
offer.  And  now  his  wife  Cadigha  being  dead,  after  fhc 
had  lived  two  and  twenty  years  with  him,  he  took  two  other 
wives  in  her  ftead,  Ayefha  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and 
Lewda  the  daughter  of  Zama ;  adding  a  v.'hile  after  to  them 
a  third,  named  Haphfa,  the  daughter  of  Omar :  and  by  thus 
making  himfelf  fon-in-law  to  three  of  the  principal  men  of 
his  party,  he  did  by  that  alliance  flrengthen  his  intereft  con- 
fiderably.  Aye{ha  was  then  but  fix  years  old  ;  and  therefore 
he  did  not  bed  her  till  two  years  after,  when  fhe  was  full 
eight  years  old  :  for  it  is  ufual  in  thofe  hot  countries,  as  it 
is  all  India  over,  which  is  in  the  fame  clime  with  Arabia, 
for  women  to  be  ripe  for  marriage  at  that  age,  and  alfo  ta 
bear  children  the  year  follov/ing. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  pretended  mifiion,  is  placed  the 
mefra,  that  is,  his  famous  night  journey  from  Mecca  to 
Jerufalem,  and  from  thence  to  heaven  ;  of  which  he  tells 
us,  in  the  17th  chapter  of  his  Alcoran.  For  the  people 
calling  on  him  for  miracles  to  prove  his  miifion,  and  find- 
ing himfelf  unable  to  feign  any,  to  folve  the  matter,  he  in- 
vents this  flory  of  his  journey  to  heaven  ;  which  mufl  be 
acknowledged  to  have  miracle  enough  in  it,  by  all  thofe  who 
have  faith  to  believe  it.  The  ftory,  as  it  is  related  in  the 
Alcoran,  and  believed  by  the  mahometans,  is  this.  At 
-  night  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  with  his  befl  beloved  wife  Ayefha, 
he  heard  a  knocking  at  his  door;  upon  which  arifmg,  he 
found  there  the  angel  Gabriel,  with  feventy  pair  of  wings 
expanded  from  his  fides,  whiter  than  fnow,  and  clearer  than 
cryflal,  and  the  beafl  Alborak  ftanding  by  him;  which,  they 
fay,  is  the  beafl,  on  which  the  prophets  ufed  to  ride,  when 
they  were  carrie4  ffom  one  place  to  another,  upon  the  exe- 
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cution  of  any  divine  command.  Mahomet  defcribes  it  to 
be  a  bcaft  as  white  as  milk,  and  of  a  mixt  nature,  between 
an  afs  and  a  mule,  and  alfo  of  a  fize  between  both  ;  but  of 
fuch  extraordinary  fwiftnefs,  as  to  equal  even  lightning 
itfelf. 

As  foon  as  Mahomet  appeared  at  the  door,  the  angel 
Gabriel  kindly  embraced  him,  faluted  him  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  fent  to  bring  him  unto 
God  into  heaven  ;  where  he  fhould  fee  ftrange  myfteries, 
which  were  not  lawful  to  be  feen  by  any  other  man.  He 
prayed  him  then  to  get  upon  Alborak  •,  but  the  beail,  it 
ieems,  having  lain  idle  and  unemployed  from  the  time  of 
Chrift  to  Mahomet,  was  grown  fo  mettlefome  and  fkittifli, 
that  he  would  not  ftand  ftill  for  Mahomet  to  mount  him, 
till  at  length  he  was  forced  to  bribe  him  to  it,  by  promifing 
him  a  place  in  paradife.  When  he  was  firmly  feated  upon 
him,  the  angel  Gabriel  led  the  way  with  the  bridle  of  the 
beaft  in  his  hand,  and  carried  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to 
Jerufalem  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  On  his  coming  thi- 
ther, all  the  departed  prophets  and  faints  appeared  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple  to  falute  him  ;  and  from  thence  attending  him 
into  the  chief  oratory,  defired  him  to  pray  for  them,  and 
then  withdrew.  After  this,  Mahomet  went  out  of  the 
temple  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  found  a  ladder  of  light 
ready  fixed  for  them,  which  they  immediately  afcended, 
leaving  Alborak  tied  to  a  rock  till  their  return. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  firft  heaven,  the  angel  knocked  at 
the  gate  ;  and  informing  the  porter,  who  he  was,  and  that 
he  had  brought  Mahomet  the  friend  of  God,  he  was  imme- 
diately admitted.  This  firfl  heaven,  he* tells  us,  was  all  of 
pure  filver  j  from  whence  he  faw  the  ftars  hanging  from  it 
by  chains  of  gold,  each  as  big  as  mount  Noho  near  Mecca, 
in  Arabia.  On  his  entrance,  he  met  a  decrepit  old  man, 
who  it  feems  was  our  firft  father  Adam  ;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced, he  faw  a  multitude  of  angels  of  all  manner  offhapes ; 
in  the  fhape  of  birds,  beafts,  and  men.  We  muft  not  for- 
get to  obierve,  that  Adam  had  the  piety  immediately  to  em- 
brace the  prophet,  giving  God  thanks  for  fo  great  a  fon  ; 
and  then  recommended  himfelf  to  his  -prayers.  From  this 
firft  heaven,  the  impoftor  icUs  us,  he  afcended  into  the  fe- 
copd,  which  was  at  the  diftance  of  500  years  journey  above 
it ;  and  this  he  makes  to  be  the  diftance  of  every  one  of  the 
fpven  heavens,  each  above  the  other.  Here  the  gates  be- 
ing opened  to  him  as  before,  at  his  entrance  he  met  Noah, 
who,  rejoicing  much  at  the  fight  of  him,  recommended 
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himfelf  to  his  prayers.  This  heaven  was  all  of  pure  goM, 
and  there  were  twice  as  many  angels  in  it  as  in  the  former; 
for  it  feems  the  number  of  angels  increafed  in  every  heaven, 
as  he  advanced.  From  this  fecond  heaven  he  afcended  into 
the  third,  which  was  made  of  precious  ftones,  where  he  met 
Abraham,  who  alfo  recommended  himfelf  tp  his  prayers ; 
Jofeph  the  fon  of  Jacob  did  the  fame  in  the  fourth  heaven, 
which  was  all  of  emerald  ;  Mofes  in  the  fifth,  which  was 
all  of  adamant;  and  John  the  baptift  in  the  fix th,  which 
was  all  of  carbuncle  :  from  whence  he  afcended  into  the 
fevcnth,  which  was  all  of  divine  light,  and  here  he  found 
Jefus  ChrifL  However,  it  is  obfervable,  that  he  alters  his 
ilile  here  -,  for  he  does  not  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  his  prayers,  but  that  he  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  prayers  of  Jeius  Chrift. 

The  angel  Gabriel  having  brought  him  thus  far,  told  him, 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  attend  him  any  farther ;  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  afcend,  the  reft  of  the  way  to  the 
throne  of  God  by  himfelf.  This  he  performed  with  great 
<iifficulty,  pafling  through  rough  and  dangerous  places,  till 
he  came  where  he  heard  a  voice,  faying  unto  him,  "  O 
*'  Mahomet,  falute  thy  Creator ;"  from  whenc6  afcending 
higher,  he  came  into  a  place,  where  he  favv  a  vaft  expanfion 
of  light,  fo  exceedingly  bright,  that  his  eyes  could  not  bear 
it.  This,  it  feems,  was  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty, 
where  his  throne  was  placed  :  on  the  right  fide  of  which,  he 
fays,  God's  name  and  his  own  were  written  in  thefe  Arabick 
words,  "  La  ellah  ellallah  Mohammed  reful  ollah ;"  that  is, 
**  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet," 
which  is  at  this  day  the  creed  of  the  mahometans.  Being 
approached  to  the  divine  prefence,  he  tells  us,  that  God 
entered  into  a  familiar  converfe  with  him,  revealed  to  him 
many  hidden  myfteries,  made  him  underftand  the  whole  of 
his  law,  gave  him  many  things  in  charge  concerning  his 
jnftru6ling  men  in  the  knowledge  of  it;  and,  inconclufion, 
beftowed  on  him  feveral  privileges  above  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. He  then  returned,  and  found  the  angel  Gabriel  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  place  where  he  left  him.  The  angel 
led  him  [back  along  the  feven  heavens,  through  which  he 
had  brought  him;  and  fet  him  again  upon  the  beaft  Alborak, 
which  ftood  tied  at  the  rock  near  Jerufalem.  Then  he 
conducted  -him  back  to  Mecca  in  the  fame  manner,  as  he 
brought  him  from  thence  ;  and  all  this  within  the  fpace  of 
the  tenth  part  of  one  night. 
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On  his  relating  this  extravagant  fidtion  to  the  people, 
the  next  morning  after  he  pretended  the  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened, it  was  received  by  them  as  it  deferved,  with  a  gene- 
ral hoot  ;  and  the  impofture  was  never  in  greater  danger  of 
being  totally  blafted,  than  by  this  ridiculous  fable.  But 
how  ridiculous  foever  the  ftory  may  appear,  Mahomet  had 
a  farther  defign  in  it,  than  barely  telling  fuch  a  miraculous 
adventure  of  himfelf  to  the  people.  Hitherto  he  had  only 
given  them  the  Alcoran,  which  was  his  written  law  ;  and 
had  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  barely  the  meflen- 
ger  of  God  in  publifhing  it,  as  it  was  delivered  to  him  by 
the  angel  Gabriel.  But  now  learning  from  his  friend  Ab- 
dallah,  that  the  Jews,  befides  the  written  law  dictated  by 
God  himfelf,  had  alfo  another  law,  called  the  oral  law, 
given  with  it,  as  they  pretend,  to  Mofes  himfelf,  while  in 
the  mount ;  and  underftanding  that  this  law,  which  had  its' 
whole  foundation  in  the  fayings  and  didates  of  Mofes,  was  ( 
in  as  great  veneration  with  them  as  the  other,  he  had  a 
mind  for  the  future  to  advance  his  authority  to  the  fame 
pitch,  and  make  all  his  fayings  and  di6l:ates  go  for  oracles 
among  his  muflelmen,  as  thofe  which  were  pretended  to  be 
from  Mofes,  did  among  the  Jews.  And  for  this  end  chiefly 
it  was,  that  he  invented  this  ftory  of  his  journey  to  heaven. 

The  ftory  however,  whatever  advantages  he  might  gain 
by  it  when  his  impofture  became  more  firmly  eftabliftied, 
and  then  actually  did  gain  all  he  aimed  at,  was  deemed  at 
prefent  fo  grofsly  ridiculous,  that  it  occafioned  the  revolt  of 
many  of  his  difciples,  and  made  his  ftay  at  Mecca  no  longer 
pra<5^icable.  But  what  he  loft  at  Mecca,  he  gained  at  Me- 
dina, then  called  Yathreb,  a  city  lying  270  miles  diftant 
from  Mecca ;  which  was  inhabited,  the  one  part  by  Jew^s, 
the  other  by  heretical  chriftians.  Thefe  two  parties,  it 
feems,  did  not  agree  at  all  ;  and  feuds  and  factions  rofe  at 
length  fo  high  among  them,  that  one  party,  out  of  fpite, 
went  over  to  Mahomet.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  on  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  pretended  mjflion,  there  came  to  him 
from  thence  feventy- three  men  and  two  women.  Twelve 
of  thefe  he  retained  a  while  with  him  at  Mecca,  to  inftru*St 
them  in  his  new  religion  ;  then  fent  them  back  to  Yathreb, 
as  his  twelve  apoftles,  there  to  propagate  it  in  that  town. 
In  this  they  laboured  abundantly,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  they  drew  over  the  greateft  pare 
of  the  inhabitants  :  of  which  Mahornet  receiving  an  ac- 
count, refolved  to  go  thither  immediately,  finding  it  unfafe 
to  continue  anv  longer  in  Mecca. 
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On  the  1 2th  day  of  the  month  which  the  Arabs  call  the 
Former  Rabia,  that  is,  on  the  24th  of  our  September,  he 
came  to  Yathreb,  and  was  received  with  great  acclamations 
by  the  party  which  called  him  thither.  This  party  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  chriftians  ;  and  this  fuppofition  i» 
confirmed,  by  what  he  fays  of  each  of  them  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Alcoran,  which  is  one  of  the  firft  he  publiflied 
after  his  coming  to  Yathreb.  His  words  are  thefe  :  "  Thou 
*'  fhalt  find  the  Jews  to  be  very  great  enemies  to  the  true 
*'  believers,  and  the  chriftians  to  have  great  inclination  and 
^  amity  towards  them.'*  By  which  we  may  fee,  what  a 
deplorable  decay  the  many  divifions  and  diftracSlions  which 
then  reigned  in  the  eaftern  church,  had  there  brought  the 
chriftian  religion  into,  when  its  profeflbrs  could  fo  eafily 
defert  it  for  that  grofs  impofture,  which  an  illiterate  barba- 
rian propofed  unto  them.  On  Mahomet's  firft  coming  to 
Yathreb,  he  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Chalid  Abu  Job,  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  party  that  called  him  thither,  till  he 
had  built  himfclf  a  houfe  of  his  own.  This  he  immediately 
fet  about,  and  ere6l:ed  a  mofque  at  the  fame  time,  for  the 
cxercife  of  his  new-invented  religion  :  and  having  thus 
fettled  himfelf  in  this  town,  he  continued  there  ever  after^ 
CO  the  time  of  his  death. 

From  this  flight  of  Mahomet,  the  Hegira,  which  is  the 
sera  of  the  Mahometans,  begins  its  computation.  Hegira  in 
the  Arabic  language  fignifies  flight.  It  was  firft  appointed 
by  Omar,  the  third  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  and  takes  its 
beginning  from  the  i6th  of  July,  in  the  year  622.  Indeed, 
the  day  that  Mahomet  left  Mecca,  was  on  the  iftrof  the 
Former  Rabia,  and  he  came  to  Medina  on  the  12th  of  the 
fame  month,  that  is,  on  the  24th  of  our  September.  But 
the  Hegira  begins  two  months  before,  from  the  ift  of  Mo- 
harram  :  for  that  being  the  firft  month  of  the  Arabian  year, 
Omar  would  make  no  alteration  as  to  that,  but  anticipated 
the  computation  fifty-nine  days,  that  he  might  begin  his 
aera  from  the  beginning  of  that  year,  in  which  the  flight  of 
the  impoftor  happened,  from  which  it  took  its  name. 

The  firft  thing  that  Mahomet  did,  after  he  had  fettled 
himfelf  at  Medina,  was  to  marry  his  daughter  Fatima  to 
his  coufin  Ali.  She  was  the  only  child  then  living  of  fix, 
which  were  born  to  him  of  Cadigha,  his  firft  wife  ;  and  in- 
deed the  only  one  Vvhich  he  had,  notwithftanding  the  mul- 
titude of  his  wives^  which  furvived  him.  And  now  the  im- 
poftor having  obtained  the  end  he  had  long  been  driving  at, 
that  is,  a  town  at  his  command,   he  enters  upon  a  fcheme 
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intirely  new.     Hitherto  he  had  been  preaching  up  his  reli- 
gion for  thirteen  years  together ;  for  the  remaining  ten  yeara 
of  his  life,  he  takes  the  fword,  and  fights  for  it.     He  had 
Ion?  been  teazed  and  perplexed  at  Mecca  with  queftions, 
and"^obje£tions,  and  difputes,  about  what  he  had  preached, 
by  which  he  was  often  gravelled,  and  put  to  filence ;  hence- 
forth he  forbids  all  manner  of  difputing,  telling  his  difciplcs, 
that  his  religion  was  to  be  propagated  not  by  difputing,  but 
by  fighting.     He  commanded  them  therefore  to  arm  them- 
felves,  and  flay  with  the  fword  all  that  would  not  embrace  it, 
unlefs  they  fubmitted  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  lives :    and  according  to  this  injundlion,  even  Thevcnot, 
unto  this  day,  all  who  live  under  any  Mahometan  govern-  P^'^  '• 
ment,  and  are  not  of  their  religion,  pay  an  annual  tax  for    °°  ''^•*  ' 
a  mulii  of  their  infidelity ;  and  are  fure  to  be  punifhed  with 
death,  if  they  contradict  or  oppofe  any  do(5lrine  that  is  re- 
ceived among  them  to  have  been  taught  by  Mahomet.     Af- 
ter the  impoflor  had  fufficiently  infufed  this  do6lrine  into  his 
difciples,    he  next  proceeded   to  put  it  in  pradice  ;    and, 
having  ereCled  his  ftandard,  called  them  all  to  come  armed 
thereto.     His  firil:  expeditions  v^^ere  againft  the  trading  cara- 
vans, in  their  journies  between  Mecca  and  Syria,  which  he  at- 
tacked v^ith  various  fuccefs ;  and,  if  we  except  the  eftabliOiing 
and  adjufling  a  few  particulars  relating  to  his  grand  fcheme, 
as  occafion  required,  his  time,  for  the  two  firft  years  after 
his  flight,  was  wholly  fpent  in  predatory  e^curfions  upon 
his  neighbours,  in  robbing,  plundering,  and  deftroying  all 
thofe  that  lived  near  Medina,  who  would  not  come  in  and 
embrace  his  religion. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  624,  he  made  war 
upon  thofe  tribes  of  the  Arabs  which  were  of  the  Jewifli^ 
religion  near  him;  and  having  taken  their  caftles,  and  re- 
duced them  under  his  power,  he  fold  them  all  for  flaves, 
and  dfvided  their  goods  among  his  followers.  But  the 
battle  of  Ohud,  which  happened  towards  the  end  of  this 
year,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  impoftor  :  for  his 
uncle  Hamza,  who  bore  his  ftandard,  was  flain,  himfelf 
gricvoufly  wounded,  nay,  and  had  been  flain,  if  one  of  his 
companions  had  not  come  to  his  afiiftance.  7'his  defeat 
gave  rife  to  many  obje(5lions  againft  him  :  fome  aflced.  How 
a  prophet  of  God  could  be  overthrown  in  a  battle  by  the 
infidels  ?  Others  murmured  as  much  for  the  lofs  of  their 
friends  and  relations  who  were  flain.  To  fatisfy  the  former, 
he  laid  the  caufe  of  the  overthrow  on  the  fins  of  fome  that 
followed  him  ;  and  faid,  that  for  this  reafon  God  fufl^ered 
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them  to  be  overthrown,  that  (o  the  good  might  be  diftlii- 
guifhed  from  the  bad,  and  that  thofe,  who  were  true  be- 
lievers, might  on  this  occafion  be  difcerned  from  thofe  whd 
lty«aut*s      were  not.     And  to  ftill  the  complaints  of  the  latter,    he 
l».ft,  ^f  ^^^  invented  his  do<5lrine  of  fate  and  deftiny ;  telling  them,  that 
IFtheOitV  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  '^  ^^^  battle,  though  they  had  tarried 
wan  empire,  at  home  in  their  houfes,  muft  neverthelefs  have  died  at  that 
fcookii.c.S,  moment,  the  time  of  every  man's  life  being  predetermined 
by  God  ;  but  in  that  they  died  fighting  for  the  faith,  they 
gained  the  advantage  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the 
rewards  which  were  due  to  it  in  paradife  :  both  which  doc- 
trines ferved  his  turn  fo  w.ell,  that  he  propagated  them  on 
ail  occafions  after.     And  they  have  been  the  favourite  no- 
tions of  the  Mahometans  ever  fmce,  and  enforced  efpecially 
in  their  wars  ;  where,  it  muft  be  owned,  nothing  can  be 
more  conducive  to  make  them  fight  valiantly,  than  a  fettled 
opinion,  that,  v/hatever  dangers  they  expofe  themfelves  to, 
they  cannot  die  either  fooner  or  later  than  is  predeftinated 
by  God  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  this  predeftinated  time  be  come, 
they  fhall,  by  dying  martyrs  for  their  religion,  immediately 
enter  into  paradife,  as  the  reward  of  it» 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D*  625,  he  waged 
■war  with  the  Nadirites,  a  tribe  of  the  Jewifti  Arabs  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  fame  year  fought  the  battle  of  Be- 
der,  and  had  many  other  fkirmifties  with  thofe  who  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  him  ;  in  all  which  he  had  fometimes  profperous,^ 
and  fometimes  dubious  fuccefs.  But  while  his  army  was 
abroad  on  thefe  expeditions,  fome  of  his  principal  men 
engaging  at  play  and  drinking,  in  the  heat  of  their  cups  fell 
a  quarrelling,  which  raifed  fuch  a  difturbance  among  the 
reft,  that  they  had  like  to  have  endangered  his  whole 
feheme  :  and  therefore,  to  prevent  any  mifchief  of  this  kind, 
for  the  future,  he  forbad  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  all  games  of 
chance.  In  the  fifth  and  fixth  years,  he  was  engaged  in 
feveral  wars,  and  fubdued  feveral  tribes  of  the  Arabs.  And 
now  the  impoftor,  after  fo  many  advantages  obtained,  being 
much  increafed  in  ftrength,  marched  his  army  againft  Mec- 
ca,, and  fought  a  battle  near  it ;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that,  neither  fide  gaining  any  vi6lory,  they  agreed  on 
a  truce  for  ten  years.  The  conditions  of  it  were,  that  all 
within  Mecca,  who  were  for  Mahomet,  might  have  liberty 
to  join  themfelves  to  him  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  thofe 
with  Mahomet,  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  him,  might  alfoi 
have  the  liberty  to  return  to  A4ecca.  By  this  truce  Maho- 
met benig  VQry  much  confirmed  in  his  power,  took  on  him 
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thenceforth  the  authority  of  a  king,  and  was  inaugurated  a» 
fuch  by  the  chief  men  of  his  army. 

On  Mahomet's  having  thus  made  a  truce  with  the  men 
of  Mecca,  and  thereby  obtained  free  accefs  for  any  of  his 
party  to  come  into  that  city,  he  thenceforth  ordained  them 
to  make  pilgrimages  thither,  which  have  ever  fmce  with  (o 
much  religion  been  obferved  by  all  his  followers,  once  every 
year.  And  now  being  thus  eftablifhed  in  the  fovereignty, 
which  he  had  fo  long  been  aiming  at,  he  aflumed  all  the 
infignia  belonging  thereto,  ftill  retaining  the  facred  charac- 
ter of  chief  pontif  of  his  religion,  as  well  as  the  royal,  with 
which  he  was  invefted.  He  tranfmitted  them  both  together 
to  all  his  fuccefTors,  who,  by  the  title  of  caliphs,  reigned 
after  him  :  fo  that,  like  the  Jewifh  princes  of  the  race  of 
the  Maccabees,  they  were  kings  and  chief-priefts  of  their  • 
people  at  the  fame  time.  Their  pontifical  authority  con- 
fided chiefly  in  giving  the  interpretation  of  the  Mahometan 
law,  in  ordering  all  matters  of  religion,  and  in  praying  and 
preaching  in  their  public  mofques.  And  this  pontifical,  at 
length,  was  all  the  authority  the  caliphs  had  left  -,  being 
totally  ftripped  of  the  reft,  firft  by  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, who,  about  the  325th  year  of  the  Hegira,  aflumed 
the  regal  authority  to  themfelves,  and  afterwards  by  others, 
who  gradually  ufurped  upon  them  ;  till  at  length,  after  a 
fucceilion  of  ages,  the  Tartars  came  in,  and,  in  that  deluge 
of  deftru6i:ion  with  which  they  over-ran  all  the  eaft,  put  a 
total  end  not  only  to  their  authority,  but  to  their  very  name 
and  being.  Ever  fmce  that  time,  moft  Mahometan  princes 
have  a  particular  officer   appointed    in    their  refpedcive   do-  "^ 

minions,  who  fuftains  this  facred  authority,  formerly  in- 
vefted in  their  caliphs  j  who  in  Turkey  is  called  the  mufti, 
and  in  Perfia  the  fadre.  But  they  being  under  the  power 
of  the  princes  that  appoint  them,  are  in  reality  nothing  but 
tools  ©f  ftate,  who  make  the  law  of  Mahomet  fpeak  juft 
fuch  language  as  is  neceffary  to  fupport  the  meafures  of  the 
government,  how  wicked  and  unjuft  foever  thoie  meafures 
may  happen  to  be. 

In  the  feventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  628,  the  impof- 
tor  led  forth  his  army  againft  Caibar,  a  city  inhabited  by 
Arabs  of  the  Jewifh  religion;  and,  after  routing  rhem  in 
battle,  he  befieged  their  city,  and  took  it  by  ftorm.  Having 
entered  the  town,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  houfe  of 
Haieth,  one  of  th^  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  whofe 
daughter  Zainoh,  preparing  a  fhoulder  of  mutton  for  his  fup- 
per,  poifoned  it.  And  here  thofe,  who  would  aferibe  miracles 
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to  Mahomet,  tell  us,  that  the  flioulder  of  mutton  fpake  tor 
him,  and  difcovered  that  it  was  poifoned  ;  but  if  it  did  fo, 
it  was,  it  feems,  too  late  to  do  him  any  good  :  for  Bafher, 
one  of  his  companions,  falling  on  too  greedily  to  eat  of  it, 
fell  down  dead  on  the  place.  And  although  Mahomet  had 
not  immediately  the  fame  fate,  becaufe,  not  liking  the  taife, 
he  fpit  out  again  what  he  had  taken  into  his  mouth,  yet  he 
let  down  enough  to  do  his  bufmefs :  for  he  was  never  well 
after  this  fupper,  and  at  three  years  end  died  of  it.  The 
maid  being  afKed  why  Ihe  did  this,  anfwered,  that  ''  (he 
*'  had  a  mind  to  make  trial,  whether  he  were  a  prophet  or 
*'  no  :  for  were  he  a  prophet,  faid  fhe,  he  would  certainly 
*'  know  that  the  meat  was  poifoned,  and  therefore  would 
*'  receive  no  harm  from  it ;  but  if  he  were  not  a  prophet, 
*'  fhe  thought  fhe  fhould  do  the  world  good  fervice,  in  rid- 
''  ding  it  of  fo  wicked  a  tyrant." 

After  this,  he  reduced  under  his  fubje<Stion  Beder,  Wati- 
ha,  and  Selalima,  which  were  alfo  towns  belonging  to  the 
Jewifli  Arabs ;  then,  having  increafed  his  flrength  by  thefe 
acquifitions  to  an  army  of  10,000  men,  he  refolved  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  Mecca.  For  this  purpofe,  pretending 
that  they  had  broken  the  truce,  he  marched  fuddenly  upon 
them,  before  they  were  aware  of  his  defign  :  upon  which, 
being  utterly  incapable  of  putting  themfelves  into  any  pof- 
ture  of  defence  againfl  him,  they  found  themfelves  neceili- 
tated  to  furrender  immediately.  As  foon  as  it  was  heard 
among  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  that  Mahomet  had  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Mecca,  feveral  other  tribes  made  head 
againfl:  him,  and,  in  the  firfl  encounter,  routed  his  army, 
though  greatly  fuperior  to  theirs  in  number  :  but  the  im- 
poftor  having  gathered  up  his  fcattered  forces,  and  rallied 
them  again  into  a  body,  a£led  more  cautioufly  in  the  fecond 
conflict,  and  gave  his  enemies  fuch  a  total  defeat,  that  he 
took  from  them  all  their  baggage,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  all  their  fubflance.  And  now  the  power  of  the 
impoftor  being  much  increafed,  the  fame  of  it  fo  terrified 
the  reft  of  the  Arabs,  which  had  not  yet  felt  his  arms,  that 
they  all  came  in,  and  fubmitted  to  him.  So  that  this  year, 
which  is  the  loth  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  631ft  of  our 
Lord,  his  empire  and  his  religion  became  eftablifhed  together 
through  all  Arabia. 

He  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  fending  lieutenants 
into  all  his  provinces,  to  govern  in  his  name,  to  deflroy  the 
idol  temples,  and  all  the  other  remains  of  the  Arabian  idola- 
try, and  to  fet  up  his  religion  in  its  ftead.    Towards  the 
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end  of  it,  he  took  a  journey  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  wJiere 
a  great  concourfe  of  people  reforted  to  him  from  ail  parts  of 
Arabia,  whom  he  inftrudted  in  his  law,  and  then  returned 
to  Medina,     This  pilgrimage  is  called  by  his  followers,  the 
pilgrimage  of  valediiS^ion,  becaufe  it  was  the  lafl  which  he 
made  :  for,  after  his  returh  to  Medina,   he  begart  daily  to 
decline,  through  the  force  of  that  poifon  which  he  had  taken 
three  years  before  at  Caibar.     It  had  been  working  in  him 
all  the  while,  and  had  at  length  brought  him  fo  low,  that 
he  was  forced  on  the  28th  day  of  Saphar^  the  fecohd  month 
of  their  year,  to  take  to  his  bed  ;  and,  oh  the  12th  day  of 
the  following  month,  it  put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  a  fick- 
nefs  of  thirteen  days.  .  During  his  ficknefs,  he  much  com- 
plained of  the  bit  which  he  had  taken  at  Caibar ;  telling 
thofe  that  came  to  vifit  him;  that  he  had  felt  the  torments 
of  it  in  his  body  ever  fmce  :  fo  that  it  feems,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  intimacy  he  pretended  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
the  continual  revelations  he  received  from  him,  he  could 
not  be  prefer ved  from  thus  petifhing  by  the  fnares  of  a  fiily 
girl- 
He  was  buried  in  the  placie  where  he  died,  which  wa^  in  Pocockc** 
the  chamber  of  his  beft-beloved  wife,  at  Medina ;  and  there  fpecim.  hift. 
he  lies   to   this   day;     For  as  to  what  numbers   of  P^Jf- fnd  R^iand' 
fons  have  faid  and  believed j  that  Mahomet's  tomb,  being aereMg.Mo- 
of  iron,  is  fufpended  in  the  air,  under  i  vault  of  loadftones,  hamm,  &c. 
it  is  all  a  fable  ;   and  the  Mahometans  laugh  when  they 
know  that  the  Chriftians  relate  it,  as  they  do  other  ftbriea 
of  him,    for  a  certain  matter  of  fa6i:.     Indeed   a  kitig  of 
Egypt  formerly  attempted  to  do  this,  when,  he  had  a  mind 
to  procure  the  fame  advantage  to  a  ftatue  of  his  wife  :  thus  , 
**  Dinocrates  the  architect:,   fays  Plinyj  had  begun  to  roof  i*5'at.  Ki4; 
*'  the  temple  of  Arfihoe,  at  Alexandria,  with  load-ftone,  ^-  ^^^^''* 
*^'  that  her  image,  made  of  iron,  might  feem  to  hang  there  ^'  ^^^ 
^'  in  the  air."     But  there  \^as  no  fuch  attempt  ever  made 
in  regard  to  Mahomet ;   who    lies    in  the  place   hf   was 
buried,  without  being  moved  or  difturbed  ever  fince.    They 
have,  it  is  faid,  built  over  it  a  fmall  chapel,   joining  to 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief  mofqufe  of  that  city,    the 
firft  mofque  that  was  eredled  to  that  impious  fuperftition, 
A^ahomet  hirrifelf  being,   2s  hath  been  related  above,  the 
founder  of  it. 

And  thus  ended  the  life  of  this  farnous  impoflbr,  who 
was  full  fixty-three  years  old  on  the  day  in  which  he  died  i 
that  is,  according  to  the  Arabian  account,  which  makcsf 
only  fixty-one  of  our  years.     Fof  twenty-three  years,  he; 
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had  taken  upon  him  to  be  ia  prophet ;  of  which  he  llvet! 
thirteen  at  Mecca,  and  ten  at  Medina.  During  which 
time,  by  his  great  addrefs  and  management,  he  role  frona 
the  meaneft  beginnings,  to  that  height  of  power,  as  to  be 
able  to  make  one  of  the  greateft  revolutions  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  world  :  and  this  revolution  immediately  gave 
birth  to  an  empire,  which,  in  eighty  years  time^  extended 
its  dominion  over  more  kingdoms  and  countries  than  ever 
the  Roman  could  in  eight  hundred*  And  although  it  con-^ 
tinued  in  its  flourifhing  condition  not  much  above  three 
hundred  years,  yet  out  of  its  a{hes  have  fprung  up  many 
other  kingdoms  and  empires,  of  which  there  are  three  at 
this  day,  the  largeft  and  moft  potent  upon  the  face  uf  the 
earth,  viz.  the  empire  of  Turkey,  the  empire  of  Perfia, 
and  the  empire  of  the  mogul  in  India.  Mahomet  was  a 
man  of  a  proper  ftature  and  a  comely  afpedt,  and  afFecled 
much  to  be  thought  like  Abraham.  He  had  a  piercing  and 
fagacious  wit,  and  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  all  thofc 
arts  which  are  neceflary  to  lead  mankind.  In  the  firft  part 
of  his  life  he  was  wicked  and  licentious,  much  delighting 
in  rapine,  plunder,  and  bloodfhed,  according  to  the  ufage 
of  the  Arabs,  who  generally  followed  this  kind  of  life,  and 
were  alinoft  continually  in  arms  one  tribe  againll  another, 
to  plunder  and  take  from  each  all  they  could.  The  Maho- 
metans, however,  would  perfuade  us  that  he  was  a  faint 
from  the  fourth  year  of  his  age  :  for  then,  they  fay,  the  an- 
gel Gabriel  feparated  him  from  his  fellows,  while  he  was 
at  play  with  them  j  .and  carrying  him  afide,  cut  open  his 
bread",  took  out  his  heart,  and  wrung  out  of  it  that  black 
drop  of  blood,  in  which  they  imagine  was  contained  the 
fomes  peccati ;  fo  that  he. had  none  of  it  ever  after.  Hi^ 
two  predominant  paflions  were  ambition  and  lull.  The 
courfe  which  he  took  to  gain  empire,  abundantly  fhews  the 
former;  ?itnd  the  m^ultitude  of  women  which  he  had  to  da 
with,  proves  the  latter.  While.  Cadigha  lived,  which  was 
till  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  it  does  not  appear  that  be 
had  any  other  wife:  for  fhe  being  the  origin  and  foundation 
of  all  his  fortunes  and  grandeur,  it  is  probable  he  durftiiot 
difpleafe  her,  by  bringing  in  another  wife  upon  her.  But 
fhe  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  he  m^ultiplied  them  to  a  great 
number,,  befides  feveral  concubines  which  he  had.  They 
that  reckon  the  feweft,  allow  him  to  have  married  fifteen  ; 
but  others  reckon  them  to  have  been  one  and  tvventy  :  of 
which,  five  died  before  him,  fix  he  divorced,  and  ten  were 
alive  at  his  death. 

But 
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But  of  all  his  wives,  Ayefha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker/ 
who  riicceeded  him,  was  by  far  his  beft  beloved.  He  mar- 
ried her,  as  we  have  faid  before,  very  young,  and  took  care 
to  have  her  bred  up  in  all  the  learning  of  Arabia,  cfpecially 
in  the  elegancy  of  their  language,  and  the  knowledge  of 
their  antiquities  ;  fo  that  fhe  became  at  length,  one  of  the 
moil  accomplifhed  ladies  of  her  time.  She  was  a  bitter  ene- 
my to  Ali,  he  being  the  perfon  who  difcovered  her  inconti- 
nency  to  Mahomet,  and  therefore  employed  all  her  intereft, 
upon  every  vacancy,  to  hinder  him  from  being  chofen  ca- 
liph, although,  as  fon-in-law  to  the  impoftor,  he  had  the 
faireft  pretence  to  it ;  and  when  at  laft,  after  having  been 
thrice  put  by,  he  attained  that  dignity,  fhe  appeared  in  arms 
againft  him  ;  and,  if  fhe  did  not  prevail,  yet  fhe  caufed 
fuch  a  defection  from  him,  as  ended  in  his  ruin.  She  lived 
forty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  and  was  in 
great  reputation  with  her  feci,  being  called  by  them  the 
prophetefs,  and  the  mother  of  the  faithful.  One  of  the 
main  arguments  which  the  followers  of  Mahomet  ufe  to 
falve  his  having  had  fo  many  wives,  is,  that  he  might  be- 
get young  prophets :  however,  he  left  neither  prophet  nor 
•  prophetefs  long  behind  him  of  all  his  wives.  The  fix  chil- 
dren which  he  had  by  Cadigha,  his  firft  wife,  all  died  be- 
fore him,  except  Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali,  who  only  fur- 
vived  him  fixty  days  j  and  he  had  no  child  by  any  of  the 
refl. 

As  the  gratifying  of  his  ambition  and  his  lufl  was  the 
main  end  of  his  impofture,  fo  they  both  continually  appear 
through  the  whole  contexture  of  it.  At  firll  his  ambition 
had  the  predominancy ;  but,  when  that  began  to  be  fome- 
what  fatisficd  by  the  power  he  had  attained  to,  his  lufl  grew 
upon  him  v/ith  his  age  :  fo  that  at  length  he  feemed  to  be 
totally  difTolved  in  it.  And  indeed  there  are  ftrange  things 
faid  of  him  upon  this  head  :  as,  that  he  had  in  venery  the 
flrength  of  forty  other  men,  and  that  he  knew  all  his  wives, 
when  he  had  eleven  of  them,  one  after  another  in  an  hour's 
time.  Jn  the  mean  time,  notwithftanding  his  conflant  at- 
tachment to  the  female  fex,  and  immoderate  love  of  women, 
nothing  can  be  feverer  than  his  laws  againfl  them.  He  al- 
lowed men  not  only  to  have  many  wives,  but  alfo  to  whip 
them,  when 'they  were  not  obedient,^  and  to  divorce  them 
upon  any  diflike.  He  denied  women  the  liberty  of  having 
more  hufbands  than  one ;  neither  would  he  allow  them  to 
quit  him,  though  never  fo  troublefome  to  them,  without  his 
confent.     He  ordained,  that  a  woman  divorced  fhould  marry 
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again  but  twice ;  and  that,  if  fhe  was  divorced  from  the 
third  hufband,  and  the  firft  would  not  take  her  again,  fhe 
fhould  never  marry  afterwards.  He  was  fo  far  from  per- 
mitting thern  to  Inew  their  breafts,  or  even  their  necks^^ 
that  he  would  not  fufFer  their  feet  to  be  feen,  but  only  by 
their  bufband.  He  fet  no  bounds  to  the  number  of  concu- 
bines ;  fo  that  the  Turks  mfiy  have  as  miany  as  they  arc 
capable  of  maintaining. 

VVe  muft  cherefore  confefs,  that  Mahomet  did  not  ufc  the; 
fex  well  :  for  is  not  the  condition  of  many  wives,  four,  as 
^t  is  generally  agreed,  deplorable  under  a  law,  which  gives 
the  hufband  to  divert  what  is  their  due,  to  as  many  hand- 
fome  flaves  as  he  can  buy  ?  It  is  true  the  law  has  provided, 
that  the  four  wives  lie  once  every  week  with  their  hufband, 
?'  fo  that  if  any  one  has  pot  enjoyed  this  privilege  for  3, 
5'  whole  week,  fhe  has  a  right  to  demand  it  on  Thurfday 
ff  night  in  the  following  week  ;  and  fhe  may,  in  cafe  of  a 
'*  refufal,  profecute  her  hufband  in  the  courts  of  juflice." 
5ut  this  is  a  poor  fatisfa61:ion  for  the  party  offended,  to  obtain 
one  fmgle  ni^ht  in  return  for  a  week  loll,  befidcs  the  trou- 
ble of  citi  ng  him  before  the  judges,  and  engaging  in  a  pro- 
secution fo  nice  and  fhocking  to  modefly.  What  is  yet  . 
worfe,  Mahomet  did  not  only  make  women  miferable  in 
this  worid.  but  deprived  them  alfo  of  the  joys  of  paradife. 
He  did  farther,  not  only  exclude  from  that  place,  but  made 
it  an  occafion  of  forrow  to  them  :  for  it  is  pretended  he 
taught,  that  the  pleafures  of  marriage,  which  men  fhall  en- 
joy after  this  life,  fhail  be  furnifhed  them*by  virgins  of  a 
ravifhing  beauty,  which  God  has  created  in  heaven,  and 
which  are  dcflined  for  them  from  eternity  :  and  as  to  wo- 
inen,  that  they  fhall  not  enter  into  paradife,  nor  ap- 
proach nearer  to  it  than  is  necefTary  to  difcover,  through 
the  paljfadoes,  what  fhall  be  done  there.  What  can  be 
inore  grievous  ?  The  fight  of  a  happinefs,  of  which  they 
are  deprived,  mufi:  needs  afRid'  them  ;  and  fo  much  the  more, 
^S  well  becaufe  it  will  difcover  the  pleafures  which  another 
enjoys,  as  becaufe  they  will  fee  that  happinefs  which  they 
themfelves  want :  for  the  torment  of  jealoufy  proceeds  not 
fo  much  from  the  want  of  a  thing,  as  from  knowing  that 
Others  enjoy  it. 

But  to  co^iclude  this  article.     As  the  impoflor  allowed  the 

divinity  of  the   Old  and  New  Teftament,  it  is  natural  to 

fuppofe  that  he  would  attempt  to  prove  his  own  million  from 

.  both.     He  did  fo  ;  and  the  texts  which  are  ufed  for  this  pur- 

pofe  by  thofe  who  defcr.d  hh  caufe,  are  thefe  following.     In^ 

Deuteroncmy 
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Deuteronomy  it  is  fald,  "  The  Lord  came  down  from  Si-  Chap.xxxiii, 
•*  nia,  and  rofe  up  from  Seir  unto  them  :  he  Ihineth  forth  *"*  ** 
**  from  mount  Pharan,  and  he  came  with  ten  thoufand  of 
"  faints  :  from  his  right-hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them/* 
Now  by  thcie  words,"  according  to  the  Mahometans,  are 
meant  the  coming  down  of  the  law  to  Mofes,  on  mount 
Sinai  j  of  the  gofpel  to  Jefus,  at  Jerufalem  ;  and  of  the  Al- 
coran to  Mahomet,  at  Mecca  :  for,  fay  they,  Seir  are  the 
mountains  of  Jerufalem,  where  Jefus  appeared ;  and  Pha- 
ran the  mountains  of  Mecca,  where  Mahomet  appeared. 
But  though  our  province  is  rather  to  relate,  than  to  defcant 
and  to  confttte,  yet  we  may  juft  obferve,  that  they  are  here 
out  in  their  geography;  for  Pharan  is  a  city  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  near  the  Red  Sea,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  gulph, 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Paleftine,  and  above 
500  miles  diftant  from  Mecca.  It  was  formerly  an  epifcopal 
fee,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Jerufalem,  and  famous  for  Theo- 
dorus,  once  bifhop  of  it,  who  was  the  firft  that  publifhed 
to  the  world  the  opinion  of  the  Mojiothelites.  It  is  at  this 
day  called  Fara :  and  hence  the  deferts,  lying  from  this  city 
to  -the  borders  of  Paleftine,  are  called  the  deferts  or  wilder- 
nefs  of  Pharan  ;  and  the  m.ountains  lying  in  it,  the  moun- 
tains of  Pharan,  in  holy  fcripture,  near  which  Mofes  firft 
began  to  repeat,  and  more  clearly  to  explain  the  law  to  the 
children  of  Ifrael,  before  his  death  :  and  it  is  to  that,  that 
the  text  abovementioned  refers. 

The  Pfalmift  has  written,  "  Out  of  Sion,  the  perfedlon  P/'afm  !• 
*'  of  beauty,  God  hath  jfhined  :"  which  the  Syriac  yerfjon  ^"'  *• 
reads  thus,    "  Out  of  Sion  God   hath  (hewed  a  glorious 
"  crown.'*     From  whence,  fome  Arabic  tranflation  having 
cxprefled   the  two   laft  words    by   "   eclilan    mahmudan," 
that  is,   "  ^in  honourable  crown,"  the  Mahometans  have 
underftood   the   name  Mahomet  ;    and    fo   read    the  word 
thus,  "  Out  of  Sion  hath  God  fhewed  the  crown  of  Ma- 
*'  homet."     In  Ifaiah  we  read,  "  And  he  faw  a  chariot.  Chap,  xnU 
"  with  a  couple  of  horfemen,  a  chariot  of  affes,  and  a  cha-  ^"*  7* 
"  riot  of  camels."     But  the  old  Latin  verfion  hath  it,  "  Et 
"  vidit  currum  duorum  equitum,  afcenforem  afini,  &  afcen- 
*'  forem  cameli ;"  that  is,  "  And  he  faw  a  chariot  of  two 
''  horfemen,  a  rider  upon  an  afs,  and  a  rider  upon  a  ca- 
*'  mel.'*     Where,  by  the  rider  upon  an  afs,  they  underftand 
Jefus  Chrift:,  becaufe  he  did  fo  ride  into  Jerufalem  ;  and  by 
the  rider  upon  a  camel  Mahomet,   becaufe  he  was  of  the 
Arabians,  who  ufe  to  ride  upon  camels.     Our  Saviour  in  St, 
John  tells  his  difciples,  "  If  I  go  ngt  away,  the  Comforter  Chap,  xvi, 

hi  "  will ^"' 7. 
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"  will  not  come  unto  you :  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  fend  him 
*'  unto  you."  By  the  Comforter,  the  Mahometans  will 
have  their  prophet  Mahomet  to  be  here  meant  :  and  there- 
fore, among  other  titles,  they  give  him  that  of  Paraclet, 
which  is  the  Greek  word  ufed  in  this  text  for  the  Comforter, 
Pococke's  made  Arabic.  They  alio  fay,  that  the  very  name  of  Maho- 
ip"C|m.  hift.  j^gf^  |3Q|-|^  j^gj.g  ^j^j  j^  other  phices  of  the  gofpel,  was  exprefsly 
p.  i86.  mentioned,  but  that  the  chriftians  have,  through  malice, 
blotted  it  out,  and  fhamefully  corrupted  thofe  holy  writings ; 
nay,  they  infift  that  at  Paris  there  is  a  copy  of  the  gofpels 
without  thefe  corruptions,  in  which  the  coming  of  Maho- 
met is  foretold  in  fcveral  places,  with  his  name  exprefsly 
mentioned  in  them.  Such  a  copy,  it  muft  be  owned,  would 
be  vaftly  convenient,  and  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  then  it  would  be 
no  eafy  matter  to  refute  this  text  in  the  fixty-firfl:  chapter  of  the 
Alcoran :  "  Remember,  that  Jefus,  the  fon  of  Mary,  faid 
*'  to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  I  am  the  meilenger  of  God:  he 
*'  hath  fent  me  to  confirm  the  Old  Teilamcnt,  and  to  de- 
"  clare  unto  you,  that  there  fhall  come  a  prophet  after  me, 
*'  whofe  name  fliall  be  Mahomet." 

It  is  not,  as  we  have  obferved,  our  bufmefs  to  confute 
thefe  gloffes  ;  and  if  it  was,  the  abfurdity  of  them  is  fuffi- 
ciently  expofed  by  barely  relating  them.  Upon  the 
whole,  fmce  the  Miihonirtans  c?.n  find  nothing  elfe  in  all 
the  books  o*f  the  Old  and  New  Teflament  to  wreft  to  their 
, purpofe,  but  the  texts  abovcmentioned,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  their  religion,  as  well  as  its  founder,  is  likely  to  re- 
ceivef  but  little  fan6i:ion  from  the  Bible. 

MAHOMET  ir.  the  eleventh  fultan  of  the  Turks, 
born  at  Adrianople,  the  24th  of  March,  1430,  is  to  be  re- 
membered chiefly  by  us,  for  taking  Conflantinople  in  1452, 
and  thereby  driving  many  learned  Greeks  into  the  wefl, 
which  was  a  great  caufe  of  the  reftoration  of  learning  in 
Europe,  as  the  Greek  literature  was  then  introduced  here. 
He  was  one  of  the  greateflf  m^en  upon  record,  with  regard 
to  the  qualities  neceflary  to  a  conqueror  :  for  he  conquered 
two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  hundred  conlider- 
able  cities.  He  was  very  ambitious  of  the  title  of  Great, 
and  the  Turks  gav^  it  him  ;  even  the  chriftians  have  not 
difputed  it  with  him  :  for  he  was  the  firfl:  of  the  Ottoman 
emperors  whom  the  weflern  nations  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Grand  Seignior,  or  Great  Turk,  which  polcei'ity  has 
preferved  to  his  defcendents.  Italy  had  fuft'ered  greater  ca- 
lamities, but  fhe  had  never  felt  a  terror  equal  to  that,  which 

this 
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this  fultan's  vI<9:ories  imprinted.  The  inhabitants  feemed 
already  condemned  to  wear  the  turbant :  it  is  certain,  that 
pi'pe  Sixtus  IV.  reprefented  to  himfelf  Rome  as  already  in- 
volved in  the  dreadful  fate  of  Conftantinople,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  efcaping  into  Provence,  and  once  more  tranf- 
ferring  the  holy  fee  to  Avignon.  Accordingly,  the  news  of 
Mahomet's  death,  which  happened  the  3d  of  May,  148 1, 
Was  received  at  Rome  with  the  greateft  joy  that  ever  was 
beheld  there.  Sixtus  the  pope  caufed  all  the  churches  to  be 
thrown  open,  made  the  trades- people  leave  ofF  their  work, 
ordered  a  feaft  of  three  days,  with  public  prayers  and  pro- 
ceflions,   commanded  a  dlfcharge  of  the  whole  artillery  of  ' 

the  caffle  of  St.  Angelo  all  that  time,  and  put  a  flop  to  his 
journey  to  Avignon.  Some  authors  have  wrote,  that  this 
fultan  was  an  atheift,  and  derided  all  religions,  without  ex- 
cepting that  of  his  prophet,  whom  he  treated  as  no  better 
than  a  leader  of  banditti.  This  is  poffible  enough  ;  and 
there  are  many  circumftances  which  make  it  very  credible. 
It  is  certain,  he  engaged  in  war  not  to  promote  Mahome- 
tifm,  but  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  :  he  preferred  his  own 
intereft  to  that  of  the  faith  he  profefled  ;  and  to  this  it  was 
owing  that  he  tolerated  the  Greek  church,  and  even  {hewed 
wonderful  civility  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  His 
epitaph  deferves  to  be  noted  :  the  infcription  confifted  only 
of  nine  or  ten  Turkifh  words,  thus  tranflated  :  "  I  propofed 
*'  to  myfelf  the  conqueft  of  Rhodes  and  proud  Italy." 

He  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  fultan  who  was  a  lover 
of  arts  and  fciences,  and  even  cultivated  polite  letters.  He 
often  read  the  hiftory  of  Auguftus,  and  the  other  Caefars  ; 
and  he  perufed  thofe  of  Alexander,  Conftantine,  and  Theo- 
dofius,  with  more  than  ordinary  pleafure,  becaufe  thefe  had 
reigned  in  the  fame  country  with  himfelf.  He  was  fond  of 
painting,  mufic,  and  fculpture  ;  and  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  agriculture.  He  was  much  addidfed  to  ailro- 
logy  ;  and  ufed  to  encourage  his  troops  by  giving  out,  that 
the  motion  and  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  promifed 
him  the  empire  of  the  world.  Contrary  to  the  genius  of 
his  country,  he  delighted  (o  much  in  the  knowledge  of  fo- 
reign languages,  that  he  not  only  fpoke  the  Arabian,  to 
which  the  Turkifh  laws,  and  the  religion  of  their  legiflator 
Mahomet,  are  appropriated,  but  alfo  the  Perfian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  French,  that  is,  the  corrupted  Italian.  Landin,  a 
knight  of  Rhodes,  colle<5^ed  feveral  letters,  which  this  ful- 
tan wrote  in  the  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Turkilh  l^iguages, 
and  tranflated  them  into  Latin.     Where  the  originals  are, 

no 
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S?e  Goillet  no  body  knows ;  but  the  tranflation  has  been  publifhed  fc-* 
Mabometir. ^^''^^  times,  as  at  Lyons  1520,  in  4to.  at  Bafil  1554,  i2mo. 
*  in  a  colleilion  publifhed  byOporinus;  at  Marpurg  1604^ 
in  8vo.  and  at  Leipfic  1690,  in  i2nno.  Melchior  Junius, 
profeflbr  of  eloquence  at  Strafburg,  publifhed  at  Montbeliard 
1595,  a  collection  of  letters,  in  which  there  are  three  wrote 
by  Mahomet  II.  to  Scanderbeg.  One  cannot  difcover  the 
leaft  air  of  Turkifti  ferocity  in  thcfe  letters ;  they  are  wrote 
in  as  civil  terms,  and  as  obliging  a  manner,  as  the  moft 
polite  prince  in  chriftendom  could  have  wrote. 

MAIGNAN  (Emanuel)  a  religious  minim,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  philofophers  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Tou- 
loufe  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  in  the  year  1601. 
While  he  was  a  child,  he  difcovered  an  inclination  to  let- 
ters and  the  fciences  ;  for  nothing,  fays  the  writer  of  hfs 
life,  had  fo  great  an  cffeS.  in  making  him.  forbear  fqnawling 
and  crying,  as  the  putting  fome  little  book  into  his  hands. 
He  went  through  his  courfe  in  the  college  of  jefuits,  and  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  great  diligence  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  a  good  fcholar,  both  with  refpedt  to  literary  and 
religious  exercifes.  He  was  ftrongly  determined  to  a  reli- 
gious life,  by  an  affront  which  he  received,  when  he  was 
learning  rhetoric.  He  had  written  a  poem,  in  order  to  dif- 
pute  the  prize  of  eloquence,  and  he  believed  the  victory  was 
unjuflly  adjuged  to  another.  This  made  him  refolve  to  afk 
the  minim's  habit,  and  he  had  no  occafion  to  afk  it  long ; 
for,  having  acquitted  himfelf  very  well  in  the  trials  of  his 
probation-time,  he  was  received  upon  his  taking  the  vow  in 
the  year  16 19,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  He  went 
through  his  courfe  of  philofophy  under  a  profeflbr,  who  was 
very  much  attached  to  the  do6trine  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  difputing  loudly  againft  all  the 
parts  of  that  philofopher's  fcheme,  which  he  fufpedled  of  he- 
terodoxy. His  preceptor  confidered  this  as  a  good  prefage ; 
and  in  a  fhort  time,  difcovered  to  his  great  aftonifhment, 
that  his  pupil  was  very  well  verfed  in  mathematics,  without 
having  had  the  help  of  a  teacher.  In  this,  like  the  famous 
Pafcal,  as  we  (hall  afterwards  ob ferve,  he  had  been  his  own 
mafter ;  and  what  he  fays  of  himfelf  upon  this  point  is  al- 
moft  incredible.  It  is,  that  '^  in  his  leifure  hours  of  one 
<'  year  from  the  duties  of  the  choir  and  fchool,  he  difcovered 
f*^  of  himfelf  as  many  geometrical  theorems,  and  problems^ 
*'  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  firlt  fix  books  of  Euclid's 
S^  elements,"    One  is  ready  to  think  from  this,   that  he 
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could  have  reftored  Euclid's  elements,  if  they  had  happened 
to  have  been  loft. 

But  as  great  a  difputant  and  fevere  an  examiner,  as  he 
was  in  philofophy,  he  was  far  otherwife  in  divinity.  Here, 
jnftead  of  fhewing  himfelf  incredulous,  and  bringing  every 
thing  to  the  fcrutiny  of  a  difpute,  he  humbly  and  implicitly 
fubmitted  to  all  theological  tenets.  But  as  for  the  arguments 
of  the  Peripatetics,  v/hich  v/ere  commonly  applied  to  illuf- 
trate  and  confirm  thofe  tenets,  he  did  rot  think  himfelf 
obliged  to  admit  them  implicitly  ;  and  therefore,  vi'here  he 
did  not,  upon  examination,  find  them  folid  and  well- 
grounded,  he  rejected  them,  and  made  no  fcruple  to  prefer 
the  affiftance  of  Plato  to  that  of  Ariftotle.  His  reputation 
was  fo  great,  that  it  fpread  beyond  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees; 
and  the  jgeneral  of  the  minims  caufed  him  to  come  to  Rome, 
in  the  year  1636,  to  fill  a  profefTor's  chair.  His  capacity  in 
mathematical  difcoveries,  and  phyfical  experiments,  foon 
became  known ;  efpecially  from  a  difpute  which  ^rofe  be- 
tween him  and  father  Kircher,  about  the  invention  of  a  ca- 
toptrical  work.  In  the  year  1648,  his  book  Pe  perfpe61:iva 
horaria,  was  printed  at  Rome,  at  the  expence  of  cardinal 
Spada,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  greatly  efteemed  by 
all  the  curious.  Mr.  Baillet,  in  his  life  of  Des  Cartes,  has  Tom.  «• 
the  following  pafTage  upon  this  book,  *'  Mr.  Carcavi  ac-  p.  379* 
"  quainted  m.r.  Des  Cartes  that  there  was  at  Rome  one 
♦'  father  Maignan,  a  minim,  of  greater  learning  and  more 
«  depth  than  father  Merfenne,  who  made  him  expeft  fome 
*'  objed^ions  againft  his  principles.  This  father's  proper 
<'  name  was  Emanuel,  and  his  native  place  was  Touloule: 
*'  but  he  lived  at  that  time  at  Rome,  where  he  targht  divi- 
*'  nity  in  the  convent  of  the  Trinity  upon  Mount  Pincio, 
*'  which  they  otherwife  call  the  convent  of  the  French 
^'  minims." 

He  returned  from  Rome  to  Touloufe  in  1650,  and  was 
fo  well  received  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  created  him 
provincial  the  fame  year,  though  he  paflionately  defired,  that 
his  ftudies  m^ight  not  be  interrupted  by  the  cares  of  any  poft, 
if  Maignan  had  been  ambitious,  he  had  a  fine  opportunity 
of  gratifying  his  paffion,  when  the  king  wanted  to  draw  him 
to  Paris,  It  was  in  the  year  1660,  after  hjs  majefty  had 
been  entertaining  himfelf  with  an  infinite  number  of  Pia- 
chines  and  curiofities  in  the  cell  of  this  friar.  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  who  had  feen  them  at  the  fame  time,  next  day 
communicated  to  Maignan  the  king's  intentions,  by  the 
jneans  of  monfieur  De  Fieubet,  firft  prefident  of  the  parlia- 
ment 
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ment  of  Touloufe  ;  but  the  father  humbly  cxpreiTed  his  de- 
fire  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  obfcurity  of  the 
cloyfler,  where  he  had  put  on  the  habit  of  the  order  ;  fo 
that  the  affair  was  pufhed  no  farther.  We  fliould  have 
mentioned  before,  that  in  1652,  he  publiflicd  his  Courfe  of 
philofophy  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  at  Touloufe,  in  which 
work  he  had  reafon  to  promife  himfelf  the  title  of  reflorer 
at  leaft  :  and  if,  under  a  pretence  that  he  explained  phyfics 
by  the  four  elements,  we  fhould  contcft  with  him  the  dory 
of  the  invention  of  that  hypothecs,  to  give  it  to  Empedocles, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  has  done  the  fame  thing 
with  regard  to  that  hypothefis,  as  GafTendus  has  done  with 
regard  to  that  of  the  atomifts.  He  publiflied  a  fecond  edi- 
tion of  it  in  folio  in  1673,  and  added  two  treatifes  to  it; 
the  one  againft  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  the  other  upon 
the  fpeaking-trumpet,  invented  by  our  fir  Samuel  Morland. 
We  add  farther,  that  he  formed  a  machine,  which  fhewed 
)by  its  movements,  that  Des  Cartes's  fuppofition  concerning 
the  manner,  in  which  the  univerfe  was  formed,  or  might 
have  been  formed,  and  concerning  the  contrifugal  force, 
was  intirely  without  foundation. 

Thus  this  great  philofopher  and  divine  pafTed  a  life  of 
tranquillity  in  writing  books,  making  experiments,  and 
reading  ledures.  He  was  perpetually  confulted  by  the  moft 
eminent  philofophers  ;  and  he  had  a  thoufand  anfwers  to 
make,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing.  Never 
was  mortal  lefs  inclined  to  idlenefs.  He  is  faid  to  have 
ftudied  even  in  his  fieep  ;  for  his  very  dreams  employed  him 
in  theorems,  which  he  purfued,  even  till  he  came  to  a  de- 
monftration  ;  and  he  was  frequently  awakened  out  of  his 
Jieep  all  of  a  fudden,  by  the  exquifite  pleafure  which  he  felt, 
\ipon  the  difcovery  of  a  demonftration.  The  excellency  of 
his  manners,  and  his  unfpotted  virtues,  rendered  him  no  lefs 
worthy  of  efteem,  than  his  genius  and  learning.  He  died 
at  Touloufe  October  the  29th,  1676.  It  is  faid  of  him, 
that  he  compofed  v/ith  great  eafe,  and  without  any  altera- 
tions at  all.  See  a  book  intitled,  De  vita,  moribus,  & 
fcriptis  R.  patris  Emanueliis  Maignani  Tolofatis,  ordinis 
minimorum,  philofophi  atque  mathematici  praeflantiffimi 
elogium,  written  by  F.  Saguens,  and  printed  at  Touloufa 
in  the  year  1697. 

M  A  I  M  B  O  U  R  G  (Lewis)  a  very  celebrated  man 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  Lorrain,  in 
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Germany,  in  the  year  1610.  He  was  very  well  defcenrled, 
and  his  parents  were  people  of  confiderable  rank  and  for- 
tune. He  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  the  jefuits,  in 
the  year  1626  ;  but  obliged  afterwards  to  quit  it,  by  the 
order  of  pope  Innocent  XI.  in  the  year  1682,  for  having 
alferted  too  boldly  the  authority  of  the  Gallican  church, 
agaiitll  the  court  of  Rome.  However,  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France  made  him  fufficient  amends  for  this  difgrace,  by  fet- 
tling on  him  a  very  honourable  penfion,  with  which  he  re- 
tired into  the  abbey  of  St.  Vi6lor  at  Paris.  Here  he  died 
upon  the  13th  of  Auguft,  1686  ;  after  having  made  a  will, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  extremely  diflatisfied  with 
the  jejuits.  '  Mr.  Bayle  has  given  the  fubftance  of  it,  as  far 
as  relates  to  them,  and  he  calls  it  a  kind  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  fets  forth,  "  That  a  gentleman  of  Nancy  in  Lor- 
"  rain,  had  been  educated  and  iettled  in  France  from  twelve 
"  years  of  age,  and  by  that  means  was  become  a  very  faithful 
''  and  loyal  fubje^t  of  that  king  ;  that  he  was  now  almoft 
*'  feventy-fix  years  old  ;  that  his  father  and  mother  being 
"  very  rich,  had  founded  a  college  for  the  jefuits  at  Nancy,  ,  - 
"  fifty  years  ago ;  and  that  for  ten  years  before  this  founda- 
*'  tion  they  had  fupplied  thofe  fathers  with  every  thing  they 
"  wanted.  He  declares,  that  they  did  all  this,  in  confidera- 
"  tion,  of  his  being  admitted  into  that  order  j  and  yet  that 
"  now  he  was  forcibly  turned  out  of  it.  He  wills,  there- 
"  fore,  by  this  teftament,  that  all  the  lands,  pofleflions', 
*'  &c.  which  the  jefuits  received  of  his  father  and  mothei^, 
"  do  devolve,  at  his  deceafe,  to  the  Carthufian  monaftery, 
"  near  Nancy  ;  affirming,  that  his  parents  had  never  con- 
"  ferred  fuch  large  donations  upon  them,  but  upon  condi- 
"  tion,  that  they  would  not  banifh  their  fon  from  the  fo- 
"  ciety,  after  they  had  once  admitted  him  :  and  that,  there- 
"  fore,'  fince  thefe  conditions  had  been  violated  on  the 
"  part  of  the  jefuits,  the  pofleflions  of  his  family  ought  to 
"  return  to  him."  And,  fays  Bayle,  if  Marcus  Aurelius 
had  been  appointed  judge  in  this  difference,  it  had  certainly 
been  determined  in  favour  of  the  teftator  ;  for  Julius  Capitoli- 
nus  relates,  that  when  the  expediency  of  divorcing  Fauftina 
was  reprcfented  to  that  emperor,  he  declared  he  could  not 
do  it,  without  giving  up  at  the  fame  time  the  empire,  which 
he  held  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  her:  "  Si  uxorem  di- 
"  mittimus,  reddamus  eft  dotem."  Some  imagined,  con- Nouvell.  de 
tinues  Bayle,  that  Maimbourg's  will,  which  in  other  rei"pe6ls  ^a 'epubl.  det 
was  drawn  up  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  man,  who  died  a  ^^'^^^„'^-' ^"^P^' 
good  catholic,  y^^ould  lay  the  foundation  <>(  a  law-fuit ;  but 
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Others  conjeiStured,  and  as  it  proved,  more  rightly,  that  the 
Carthufians  would  not  venture  upon  ah  affair  fo  nice  and 
difficult. 

Maimbourg  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and 
publilhed  two  volunies  of  fermons.  But  what  have  made 
him  moft  known,  were  the  feveral  hiftories  which  he  pub- 
lifhed.  He  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Arianifm,  of  the  Icono- 
claftes,  of  the  Croifaides,  of  the  Schifm  of  the  weft,  of  the 
Schifm  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Decay  of  the  empire,  of  the 
Ligue,  of  Lutheranifm,  of  Calvinifm,  the  Pontificate  of 
St^Leo  ;  and  he  was  compofmg  the  Hiftory  of  the  fchifm  of 
England,  when  he  died.  Proteftant  authors  have  charged 
him  with  paffion  and  infmcerity,  and  pretend  to  have  cor- 
redted  him  of  great  errors  and  mifreprefentations,  in  their 
refutations  of  his  Hiftory  of  Lutheranifm  and  Calvinifm. 
The  Janfenifts  criticized  his  Hiftory  of  Aranifm,  and  that 
of  the  Iconclaftes,  leaving  all  the  reft  untouched.  The 
Hiftory  of  Calvinifm,  which  he  publiflied  in  the  year  1681, 
ftirred  up  a  violent  war  againft  him,  the  operations  whereof 
he  left  intirely  to  his  enemies,  without  ever  troubling"  him- 
felf  in  the  leaft  about  it,  or  ading  either  offenfively  or  de- 
BayV*  dia.  fenfively.  Mr.  Bayle  fays  of  father  Maimbourg,  that  "  he 
*rt.  Maim  '«  had  a  particular  talent  for  the  hiftoric  kind  of  writing. 
*ou»c,Qot.  u  His  hiftories,  fays  he,  are  very  agreeably  written,  con- 
*'  tain  many  lively  ftrokes,  and  a  great  variety  of  occafional 
*'  inftruclions.  There  are  few  hiftorians,  e\ren  among  thofe^ 
*'  who  write  better,  and  are  more  learned  and  exa£t  than 
*'  he,  that  have  the  art  of  engaging  the  reader  fo  much  as 
*'  he  does.  I  wifli,  that  they,  who  could  exceed  him  in 
"  candor  and  knowledge,  would  give  us  all  the  hiftories  he 
■**  had  undertaken  to  write,  if  he  had  lived  twenty  years 
*'  longer,  and  would  fet  them  off  to  the  fame  advantage. 
*'  It  would  be  no  fihall  acquifition  to  the  republic  of 
*'  letters;'* 

MAIMONIDES  (Moses)  or  Mofes  the  fon  of 
Maimon,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  called  by  the  Jews,  The  eagle 
of  the  doctors,  was  born  of  an  illuftrious  family  at  Cordovsl 
in  Spain,  in  the  year  11 31.  He  is  commonly  named  Mofes 
Egyptius,  becaufe  he  retired  early,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  into 
Egypt,  where  he  fpent  his  whole  life  in  quality  of  phyfician 
to  the  Soldan.  As  foon  as  arrived  there,  he  opened  a  fchool, 
which  was  prefently  filled  with  pupils  from  all  parts,  efpe- 
cially  from  Alexandria  and  Damafcus  ;  who  did  fuch  credit 
to  their  mafter,  by  the  progrefs  they  made  under  him,  that 
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they  fpread  his  name,  as  we  may  fay,  all  over  the  world. 
Maimonides  was  indeed,  according  to  all  accounts  we  have 
of  him,  a  moft  uncommon  and  extraordinary  man  j  fkilled 
in  all  languages,  and  verfed  in  all  arts  and  fciences.  As  to 
languages,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  were  what  he  firft  ac- 
quiredj  and  what  he  underftood  in  the  moft  perfect  manner; 
but  perceiving,  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  would  diftin- 
guifh  him  only  among  his  own  people  the  Jews,  he  applied 
himfelf  alfo  to  the  Chaldee,  Turkifh,  kc,  &c.  of  all  which 
he  became  a  mafter  in  a  very  few  years.  It  is  probable 
alfo,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Greek,  fmce  in  his 
writings  he  often  quotes  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Galen,  The- 
miftius,  and  others ;  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  him  to  have 
quoted  thofe  authors  from  Hebrew  and  Arabic  verfions, 
which,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  there  is  no  fufficient 
reafon  for  fuppofmg. 

Arts,  as  well  as  languages,  he  was  Hkewife  famous  fon 
Philofophy  in  all  its  branches,  particularly  mathematics,  he 
was  extremely  well-fkilled  in ;  and  his  experience  in  the  art 
of  healing  was  fo  very  great,  that,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, he  was  called  to  be  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king* 
There  is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  to  rabbi  Sam.uel  Aben  Tyb- 
bon,  in  which  he  has  defcribed  the  nature  of  this  office,  and 
related  alfo,  what  vaft  incumbrances  and  labours  the  pradice 
of  phyfic  brought  upon  him ;  and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
give  a  fhort  extract  from  it  here,  becaufe  nothing  can  convey 
a  clearer  or  a  jufter  idea  of  the  man,  and  of  the  prodigious 
efteem  and  veneration  he  was  held  in  at  Egypt.  Tybborf 
had  confulted  him  by  a  letter  upon  fome  difficult  points,- 
and  had  told  him  in  the  conclufion  of  it,  that,  as  foon  as^ 
he  could  find  leifure,  he  would  wait  upon  him  in  perfon, 
that  they  might  canvafs  them  more  fully,  in  the  freedom  of 
converfation  :  to  whom  Maimonides  replied,  that  "  he 
*'  fhould  be  extremely  glad  to  fee  him,  and  that  nothing 
*'  could  give  him  higher  pleafure,  than  the  thoughts  of  con- 
*'  verfing  with  him  ;  but  yet  that  he  muft  frankly  confefs  to' 
•'  him,  that  he  durft  not  encourage  him  to  undertake  fo- 
**  long  a  voyage,  or  to  think  of  vifiting  him  with  any  fuch 
*'  views.  I  am,  fays  he,  fo  perpetually  engaged,  that  it 
**  will  be  impoffible  for  you  to  reap  any  advantage  from  me,- 
**  or  even  to  obtain  a  fingle  hour's  private  converfation  with 
*'  me,  in  any  pert  of  the  four  and  twenty.  I  live  in  Egypt^ 
*'  the  king  in  Alkaira  ;  which  places  lie  two  fabbath-days 
*'  journey  afunder.  My  common  attendance  upon  the  king 
•*  is  oHce  every  morning  j  but  when  his  majefty,  his  con- 
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*'  cubines,  or  any  of  the  royal  family  are  the  leafl  Indlf- 
*'  pofed,  I  am  not  fuffered  to  ftir  a  foot  from  them ;  fo  that 
*'  my  whole  time,  you  fee,  is  almoft  fpent  at  court,  in 
"  fhort,  I  go  to  Alkaira  every  morning  early,  and,  if  all  be 
*'  well  there,  return  home  about  noon  ;  where,  however, 
*'  I  no  fooner  arrive,  than  I  find  my  houfe  furrounded  with 
*'  many  different  forts  of  people,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  rich 
*'  men  and  poor,  magiflrates  and  mechani(;s,  friends  as  well 
*'  as  enemies,  who  have  all  been  waiting  impatiently  for 
*'  me.  As  I  am  generally  half  famifhed  upon  my  return 
*'  from  Alkaira,  I  prevail  with  this  multitude,  as  well  as  I 
*'  can,  to  fufFer  me  to  regale  myfelf  with  a  bit  of  dinner ; 
*'  and,  as  foon  as  I  have  done,  attend  this  croud  of  pati- 
*'  ents,  with  whom,  what  with  examining  into  their  par- 
'^  ticular  maladies,  and  what  with  prefcribing  for  them,  I 
*'  am  often  detained,  till  it  is  dark  night,  and  am  always  fo 
•'  fatigued  at  the  lafl,  that  I  can  fcarcely  fpeak,  or  even 
*'  keep  myfelf  awake.  And  this  is  my  conftant  way  of 
«  life,  &c." 

But  however  eminent  Maimonides  was  as  a  phyfician,  he 
was  no  lefs  eminent  as  a  divine.  The  Jews  have  this  fay- 
ing of  him,  "  A  Mofe  ad  Mofen  non  furrexit  ficut  Mofes ;" 
by  which  they  would  infmuate,  that  of  all  their  nation  none 
ever  fo,  nearly  approached  to  the  wifdom  and  learning  of 
their  great  founder  and  lawgiver,  as  Mofes  the  fon  of  Mai- 
Exercit.  mon.  He  was,  fays  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  "  a  man  of  great 
f!"*?  -^^l  "  P^^^^  ^"^  found  learning,  of  whom,  I  think,  we  may 
"  truly  fay,  as  Pliny  faid  of  old  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that 
*'  he  was  the  firfl  of  his  tribe,  who  ceafed  to  be  a  trifler." 
HEe  was  fo  far  from  building  upon,  or  paying  an  undue  re- 
gard to,  old  wives  fables  and  traditions,  as  his  nation  had 
always  been  accuftomed  to  do,  that,  to  his  fupreme  praife 
be  it  faid,  he  dilTuaded  others  from  it  in  the  moft  exprefs 
terms.  "  Cave,"  fays  he,  ''  ne  tempus  tuum  teras  in  expofi- 
**^  tione  &  operofa  confideratione  Gemarae  ;  ego  enim  in 
*'  illis  multum  temporis  perdidi,  &  porum  utilitatis  haufi :" 
that  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  "  Take  heed,  and  do  not  wafte 
*'  your  time  in  attempting  to  draw  fenfe  or  meaning  out  of 
*'  that,  which  has  no  fenfe  or  meaning  in  it ;  I  myfelt  have 
*'  fpent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  commenting  upon,  and  ex- 
*'  plaining  the  Gemara,  from  which  I  have  reaped  nothing, 
*'  but  my  labour  for  my  pains."  Where,  by  the  way,  v/e 
cannot  help  admiring  the  great  candor  and  impartiality  of 
this  eminent  doctor,  who  did  not  fufFer  himfelf  to  doat  upon 
ftudies  in  which  he  had  laboured  more  abundantly  than  them 
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all,  (for  this  men  are  too  apt  to  do,  how  trifling  and  con-" 
temptible  foever  fuch  fludies  may  be)  but  honeftly  pro- 
claimed their  futility  to  the  world,  and  cautioned  his  readers 
againft  mifpending  their  time  and  pains  upon  them. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  works  of  Mai- 
monides.  Some  of  them  were  written  in  Arabic  originally, 
but  are  now  extant  in  Hebrew  tranflations  only.  The  moft 
confiderable  are  his  Jad,  which  is  likewife  called  Mifchne 
Terah,  his  More  Nevochim,  and  his  Perufchjm,  or  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Mifna.  His  Commentaries  upon  the 
Mifna,  he  began  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  and  fi- 
nifhed  in  Egypt,  when  he  was  about  thirty.  It  was  tran- 
flated  from  the  Arabic  by  rabbi  Samuel  Aben.  Tybbon.  His 
Jad  was  publifhed  about  twelve  years  after,  written  in  He- 
brew, in  a  very  plain  and  eafy  ftile*  This  has  always  been 
iefteemed  a  great  and  ufeful  work,  and  indeed  with  good 
reafon  j  it  bemg  nothing  lefs  than  a  compleat  code,  or  pan- 
dect of  Jewilh  law,  digefted  into  a  clear  and  regular  form^ 
and  illulhated  throughout  with  an  intelligible  commentary 
of  his  own.  "  Thofe,"  fays  Collier,  '•'  that  dcfire  to  learn 
"  the  do6trine  and  the  canon  law,  contained  in  the  Tal- 
*'  mud,  may  read  Maimonides's  compendium  of  it  in  good 
"  Hebrew,  in  his  book  intitled  Jad  j  wherein  they  will  find  1 

*'  a  great  part  oi'  the  fables  and  impertinencies  in  the  Tal- 
*'  mud  intirely  difcarded."  But  of  all  his  productions,  the 
More  Nevochim  has  been  thought  the  moft  important,  and 
valued  the  moft,  not  only  by  others,' but  alfo  by  himfelf. 
This  was  written  by  him  in  Arabic,  when  he  Was  about 
fifty  years  old  j  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  Hebrew^ 
under  his  own  infpe6tion,  by  rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon. 
The  defign  of  it  was  to  explain  the  meaning  of  feveral  dif- 
ficult and  obfcure  words,  phrafes,  metaphors,  parables,  al- 
legories,  &c.  in  fcripture,  which,  v;^hen  interpreted  literally^ 
feemed  to  to  have  no  meaning  at  all,  or  at  leaft  a  very  ab- 
furd  and  irrational  one.  And  hence  the  work,  as  Buxtorf 
fays,  took  its  title  of  More  Nevochim,  that  is,  DocS^or  per- 
plexorum  ;  as  being  wrote  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  thofe^ 
who  were  perplexed  and  in  doubt,  Vv^hether  they  ihould  in- 
terpret fuch  pafiages  according  to  the  letter,  or  rather  figu- 
ratively and  metaphorically.  It  was  aflerted,  it  feems,  by 
many  at  that  time,  but  furely  very  rafhly,  that  the  Mofaic 
rites  and  ftatutes  had  no  foundation  in  reafon,  but  were  the 
effe^ls  of  mere  will,  and  ordained  by  God  upon  a  principle 
purely  arbitrary.  Againil:  thefe  M.iimonides  argues,  fhews 
the  difpenfation  in  general,  to  be  inftituted  with  a  wifdom 
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worthy  of  its  divine  author,  and  explains  the  caufes  and  reg- 
fons  of  each  particular  branch  of  it.  This  procedure  how- 
ever drew  upon  him  much  ill-will,  and  gave  offence  to  many 
of  the  Jews;  thofe  eipecially,  who  had  long  been  attached 
to  the  fables  of  the  Talmud,  and  loft  all  fight  of  common 
fenfe.  They  could  not  conceive,  any  more  than  the  fanatic 
chriftians  of  our  owii  thnes,  that  the  revelations  of  God 
were  to  be  explained  upon  the  principles  of  reafon,  but 
thought,  like  them,  that  every  inftitution  muft  ceafe  to  be 
divine,  the  moment  it  was  difcovered  to  have  any  thing  in 
it  rational.  Hence,  when  the  More  Nevochim  was  tran- 
slated into  Hebrew,  and  difperfed  among  the  Jews  of  every 
country,  great  outcries  were  raifed,  and  great  difturbances 
occafioned,  about  it.  They  reputed  the  author  to  be  an 
heretic  of  the  wprfl-  kind  j  one  who  had  contaminated  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  .or  rather  the  religion  of  the  Talmud, 
with  the  vile  allay  of  human  reafon,  and  would  gladly  have 
burnt  both  him  and  his  book.  In  the  mean  time  the  wifer 
part  of  both  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  alv/ays  confidercd  the 
work  in  a  very  different  light,  as  formed  upon  a  moft  excel- 
lent and  noble  plan,  and  calculated  in  the  beft  manner  to 
procure  the  reverence  due  to  the  Bible,  by  fhewing  the  dif- 
penfation  it  fets  forth  to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  all  our 
notions  of  the  greateft  wifdom,  juftice,  and  goodnefs  :  for, 
as  the  learned  Spencer,  who  has  purfued  the  fame  plan,  and 
Deleg.Heb.  executed  it  happily,  obferves  very  truly,  ''.  nothing  contri- 
praefat.  a  b^fes  more  to  make  men  athcifts,  and  unbelievers  of  the 
"  Bible,  than  their  confidering  the' rites  and  ceremonies  of 
*'  the  law,  as  the  effects  only  of  caprice  and  arbitrary  hu- 
"  mour  in  the  Deity  :  yet  thus  they  will  always  be  apt  to 
"  confider  them,  while  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  caufes 
"  and  reafons  of  their  inftitution.'' 

But  to  go  on  with  Maim.onides,  Thcfe  three  works, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  although  the  principal,  are  not 
yet  all  that  we  have  of  him,  and  bear  a  very  fmall  propor- 
tion to  what  we  have  not.  Innumerable  pieces  are  fiid  to 
have  been  written  by  him  upon  theology,  philofophy,  Ipgic, 
medicine.  Sec.  and  in  various  languages,  as  Arabic,  Chaldee, 
and  Greek.  Indeed  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  a  man 
of  his  uncommon  abilities  might  be  qualified  to  write  upon 
almoft  every  fubje61:,  as  there  was  hardly  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  the  republic  of  letters,  but  what  he  had  read.  He 
had  turned  over  not  only  all  the  Hebrew,  but  all  the  Ara- 
bian, Turkifh,  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Talm.udic  writers, 
as  plainly  appears  by  the  ul'e  he  has  made  of  them  in  his 
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works.  He  tells  us  in  more  places  than  one,  that  he  had  ^n  epi^-  <Je 
peruled,  with  great  attention,  aJl  the  ancient  authors  upon  ^JioJ^f^ 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  idolatry,  v/ith  a  view  of  explaining 
the  reafons  of  thofe  rites  and  ordinances  in  the  law,  which 
were  inlHtuted  to  abolifh  it:  and  in  the  preface  to  his  Com- 
mentejry  upon  the  Mifna,  he  exprefly  i'ays,  that  there  was 
no  hook  written  in  any  language,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  phi- 
lofophy,  which  he  had  not  read  intirely  through. 

This  wonderful  rabbi  died  in  Egypt,  when  he  was  fe- 
venty  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  v^^ith  his  nation  in  the 
land  of  Upper  Galilee.  The  Jews  and  Egyptians  bewailed 
his  death  for  three  whole  days,  and  called  the  year  he  died 
in,  "  Lamentum  lamentabile,"  as  the  highefl:  honour  they 
could  confer  upon  his  name.  See  the  preface  of  John  Bux- 
torf  the  fon,  to  his  Latin  tranflation  of  the  More  Nevochim, 
from  whence  this  account  of  the  author  is  chiefly  taken.    , 

M  AINTENON  (Madam  de)  a  mod  extraordi- 
nary French  lady,  who,  from  a  low  condition  and  many 
misfortunes,  was  raifed  at  laft  to  be  the  wife  of  Lewis  XIV. 
was  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Daubigne;  her 
proper  name  being  Frances  Daubigne.     Monfieur  Daubigne, 
her  grandfather,  was  born  in  the  year  1550,-  and  died  in 
1630,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.     Pie  was  a  man  of  great 
merit;  and  not  only  fo,  but  a  man  of  rank,  a  leading  man 
among  the  proteftants  in  France,  and  much  courted  to  come 
over  to  the  oppofite  party.     When  he  perceived,  that  there 
was  no  fafety  for  him  any  longer  in  his  own  country,  he 
fled   for   refuge   to   Geneva,    about   the   year    1619.     The 
magiftratcs,  and  the  clergy  there,  received  h',m  with  great 
marks  of  honour  and  diftind^ion;  and  he  pafled  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  life  among  them  in  great  efteem.     Mezeray, 
the  French  hiftorian,  fays,  -that  '^  he  was  a  man  of  great 
"  courage  and  boldnefs,  of  a  ready  wit,  and  of  a  fine  tafle 
*'  in  polite  learning,  as  well  as  of  good  experience  in  mat- 
"  ters  of  war." 

The  fon  of  this  Daubigne  was  the  father  of  madam  de 
Maintenon  ;  her  mother  the  daughter  of  Peter  de  Cardillac, 
lord  of  Lane,  and  of  Louifa  de  Montalembert.  They  were 
married  at  Bourdeaux,  upon  the  27th  of  December,  1627, 
not  without  fome  apprehenfions,  it  is  faid,  on  the  part  of 
the  lady,  upon  her  being  united,  we'  know  not  how,  to  a 
man  of  a  moft  infamous  characS^er,  and  who  had  adlually 
murdered  his  firft  wife  :  for  fuch  was  Condance  Daubigne. 
Going  to  Paris  fooji  after  his  marriage,  he  was  for  fome 
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very  grofs  offence  caft   into  prifon  ;  upon  which    madam 
Daubigne  followed  to  folicit  his  pardon  ;  but  in  vain  :  car- 
1  dinal  Richelieu  was  inflexible,  and  told  her,  that  "  to  take 

*'  fuch  a  hufband  from  her,  was  to  do  her  a  friendly  office." 
Madam  Daubigne,  more  attached  to  her  hufband,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  became  more  miferable,  obtained  leave  to  fhut 
herfelf  up  in  prifon  v/ith  him.  Here  Ihe  had  two  fons,  and 
becoming  pregnant  a  third  time,  obtained  leave  from  court 
to  have  her  hufband  removed  to  the  prifon  of  Niort,  that 
they  might  be  nearer  the  afliftance,  which  they  derived  from 
their  relations. 

In  this  prifon  madam  de  Maintenon  was  born,  upon  the 
27th  of  November,  1635  ;  from  which  miferable  fituation, 
however,  fhe  was  taken  a  few  days  after  by  madam  Villete, 
her  aunt  by  her  farther's  fide,  who  out  of  compafHon  to  the 
child,  gave  her  to  the  care  of  her  daughter's  nurfe,  with 
whom  fhe  was  bred  up  for  fome  time,  as  a  fofler-fifler. 
Madam  Villette  alfo  fent  the  prifoners  feveral  necefTaries,  of 
which  they  were  in  extreme  want.  Madam  Daubigne  at 
length  obtained  her  hufband's  enlargement;  but  it  was  upon 
condition,  that  he  fliould  turn  Roman  catholic.  Daubigne 
prom i fed  all ;  but  forgetting  his  promifes,  and  fearing  to  be 
involved  again  in  trouble,  he  was  determined  to  decamp, 
and  feek  his  fortune  abroad.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1639, 
he  embarked  for  America  with  his  wife  and  family;  and 
arriving  fafely  there,  he  fettled  in  Martinico,  where  he  ac- 
quired confiderable  plantations.  Madam  Daubigne  returned 
in  a  little  time  with  her  children  to  France,  to  carry  on 
fome  lavvfuits,  and  recover  fome  debts  ;  but  madam  Villete 
perfuaded  her  to  defill  from  her  pretenfions,  fo  (lie  returned 
to  America,  where  (he  found  her  hufband  ruined  by  gaming. 
In  the  year  1646,  this  hopeful  fpark  died,  when  madam 
Daubigne  was  left,  in  the  utmoft  diflrefs,  to  fupport  herfelf, 
and  manage  the  education  of  her  children,  as  fhe  could. 

Madam  Daubigne  returned  to  France,  leaving  her  debts 
unpaid,  and  her  daughter  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
her  piincipal  creditors;  who,  however,  foon  fent  her  into 
France  after  her  mother.  Here  neglected  by  her  mother, 
who  was  indeed  little  able  to  fupport  and  maintain  her,  fhe 
fell  into  the  hands  of  m.adam  Villete  at  Poictou,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  great  marks  of  afJedion  j  and  told  her,  that 
Ihe  fliould  be  welcome,  if  flie  thought  fit,  to  live  with  her, 
where  at  leaft  (he  fhould  never  be  reduced  to  want  a  fub- 
fiilence.  Madam  de  Maintenon  accepted  the  offer  which 
her  aunt  made  her,  and  ftudied,  by  all  means  im.aginable, 
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to  render  herfelf  neceflary  and  agreeable  to  a  perfon,  upon 
whom  (he  law  £he  muft  depend  for  every  thing.  More  el- 
pecially,  fhe  made  it  lier  bufmcfs  to  infinuate  herfelf  into 
the  affc£lions  of  her  coufm,  with  whom  (lie  had  orfe  com- 
mon nurfe  :  and  to  omit  nothing  that  might  pleafe  them, 
fhe  exprefTed  a  great  defiie  to  bp  inftruded  in  the  religion  of 
her  anccftorst  She  was  impatient  to  have  fome  converfation 
with  minifters,  and  to  frequent  their  fermons  ;  fo  that  in  a 
fhort  time  fhe  became  firmly  attached  to  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion. In  the  mean  time  madam  de  Nevillant,  a  relation 
by  her  mother's  fide,  and  a  pnpifl,  had  been  bufy  in  arver- 
tifmg  fome  confiderable  perlons  of  the  danger  madam  de 
Maintenon  was  in,  as  to  her  falvation  ;  and  had  folicited 
an  order,  which  was  granted,  from  the  court,  to  take  her 
out  of  the  hands  of  madam  V^iljete,  and  to  have  her  in- 
Itruflcd  in  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  She  took  her  to 
herfelf,  and  made  a  convert  of  her;  which  however  was  not 
efFe6ted  without  many  threats,  artifices,  and  hardfhips  in- 
flicted, which  drove  her  at  length  to  a  compliance  with  the 
folications  of  madam  de  Nevillant. 

In  the  year  1651,  fhe  was  married  to  the  abbe  Scarron. 
Madam  de  Nevillant,  being  obliged  to  go  to  Paris,  took 
madam  de  Maintenon  along  with  her ;  and  there  beco:r.Ing 
known  to  this  old  famous  buffoon,  who  admired  her  for  her 
wit,  fhe  preferred  the  marrying  him  to  the  dependant  ftate 
file  was  in.  Scarron  was  of  an  ancient  and  diftinguifhed  fa- 
mily, but  excefTively  deformed,  infirm,  impotent,  and  after 
all,  in  no  very  advantageous  circumftances  to  her;  fmce  he 
fubfifted  only  on  a  penfion,  which  was  allov. -i  him  by  the 
court,  in  confideration  of  his  wit  and  parts.  She  lived  with 
him  many  years-,  and  Voltaire  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay,  De  fK-cle  Jc 
that  this  part  of  her  life  was  undoubtedly  the  happieft, 
beauty,  buu  efpecially  her  wit,  for  fhe  was  never  reckoned 
a  complete  beauty,  diifing'jiflied  her  greatly  ;  and  her  con- 
verfation was  eagerly  fouglit  after  by  all  the  beft  company  in 
Paris.  Upon  the  death  of  her  hufband,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1660,  fhe  was  reduced  to  the  fame  indigent  condi- 
tion, fhe  was  in  before  her  marriage  ;  nay,  to  a  worfexron- 
dition,  fince  it  is  better  to  be  poor  in  cbfcurity,  than  poor 
and  known  to  all  the  world.  Her  friends  however  did  all 
they  could,  to  prevail  upon  the  court  to  continue  to  her  the 
penfion  which  monfieur  Scarron  had  enjoyed  :  in  order  to 
which,  petitions  were  frequently  giving  in,  beginning  always 
with,  "  The  widow  Scarron  moll  humbly  prays  your  ma- 
*'  jcfty,  Scc^"     But  all  thefe  petitions  fi^nified  nothing;  and 
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the  king  was  fo  weary  of  them,  that  he  has  been  heard  to 
fay,  "  Muft  I  always  be  peflered  with  the  widow  Scarron  ?" 
The  king  however  fettled  at  laft  a  much  larger  psnfion  on 
her,  and  faid  to,  her  at  the  fame  time,  "  Madam,  I  have 
*'  made  you  wait  a  long  time;  but  you  have  fo  many  friends, 
''  that  1  was  refoivc^d  to  have  this  merit  with  you  on  my 
l"-*^xiv  "  ^^'^"  account."  Voltaire  tells  us,  he  had  this  fr;6t  from 
c.  26.  '  cardinal  Fleury,  who  took  a  pleafure  in  often  repeating  it, 
becaufe  he  faid  Lewis  XIV.  had  made  him  the  fame  com- 
pliment when  he  gave  him  the  bifhopric  of  Fn.jiis. 

In  the  year  1671,  the  birth  of  the  duke  of  Maine  was  not 
yet  made  public.  T'his  prince,  who  was  now  a  year  old, 
had  a  deformed  foot :  the  firft  phyfician  D'Aquin,  who  was 
in  the  fecret,  thought  it  neceflary,  that  the  child  fliould  be 
fent  to  the  waters  of  Barege.  A  perfon  was  fought  for  to 
whom  the  charge^ of  fuch  a  truft  might  fafely  be  committed: 
the  king  thought  of  madam  Scarron,  and  monfieur  de  Lou- 
vois  went  fecretly  to  Paris  to  propofe  this  journey  to  her. 
From  this  time  flie  had  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Maine's  edu- 
cation ;  and  was  named  to  this  employment  by  the  king, 
fays  Voltaire,  and  not  by  his  mother  madam  de  Montefpan, 
as  fome  have  faid.  She  wrote  to  the  king  immediately;  her 
letters  charmed  him,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  her  for- 
tune ;  her  own  perfonal  merit  efTected  all  the  reft.  The 
king  bought  her  the  lands  of  Maintenon  in  the  year  1679, 
which  was  the  only  eftate  (lie  ever  had,  though  in  a  height 
of  favour,  that  afforded  her  the  means  of  purchafing  im- 
menfe  ones.  Here  flie  had  a  magnificent  caftle,  in  a  moft 
beautiful  country,  not  more  than  fourteen  leagues  diftance 
from  Paris,  and  ten  from  Verfailles.  The  king,  feeing  her 
extremely  pleafed  v/ith  the  acquifition  of  her  efiate,  called 
her  publicly  madam  de  Maintenon  j  which  change  of  name 
was  of  greater  ufe  to  her,  than  fhe  herfelf  could  have  fore- 
feen.  She  could  not  well  be  raifed  to  the  rank  (he  was 
afterwards  feen  in,  with  the  name  of  Scarron,  which  muft 
always  have  been  accompanied  with  a  mean  and  burlefque 
idea.  A  woman,  Vv'hofe  very  name  was  a  jeft, .  mufi:  have 
detracted  from  the  refpect  and  veneration,  v/hich  was  paid 
to  the  great  and  pompous  Lewis ^-XIV.  nor  could  all  the 
referve  and  dignity  of  the  v,'idow,  efface  the  impreffion  made 
by  the  remembrance  of  a  buffoonifh  hufband.  It  was  ne- 
ccffary  therefore,  that  madam  de  Maintenon  fhould  make 
jnadam  Scarron  forgot. 

In  the  mean  time,  madam  de  Maintenon's  elevation  was 
to  her  only  a  retreat.     Shut  up  in  her  apartment,  which 
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was  upon  the  fame  floor  with  the  king's,  fhe  confined  her- 
felf  to  the  fociety  of  two  or  three  ladies,  as  retired  as  herfelf; 
and  even  thefe  fhe  faw  but  feldom.     The  king  came  to  her 
apartment  every  day  after  dinner,  before  and  after  fupper, 
and   continued  there  till  midnight.     Here  he  did  bufinefs 
with  his  minifters,  while  madam  de  Maintenon  employed 
herfelf  in  reading  or  needle-work,  never  (lievving  any   ea- 
gernefs  to  talk  of  ftate  affairs,  often  feeming  wholly  igno- 
rant of  them,  and  carefully  avoiding  whatever  had  tlie  ieafl 
appearance  of  cabal  and  intrigue.     She  ftudied  more  to  pleale 
him  who  governed,  than  to  govern;  and  preferved  her  credit, 
by  employing  it  with  the  ut:mo[t  circumfpeciion.     She  did 
not  make  ufe  of  her  power,  to  give  the  grcatefi:  dignities  and 
employments  among  her  own  relations.     Her  brother  count 
Daubigne,  a  lieutenant-general  of  long  (landing,  was  not 
even  made  a  mar/hal  of  France  ;  a  blue  ribbon,  and  fome 
appropriations  in  the  farms  of  the  revenue,  were  all  his  for- 
tune, which  made  him  once  fay  to  the  marlhal   de  Vivone, 
the  brother  of  madam  de  JVlontefpan,    that  '*•  he  had  re- 
"  ceived  the  ftaft  of  marfhal  in   ready  money.'*     It  was  ra- 
ther high  fortune  for  the  daughter  of  this  count,  to  marry 
the  duke  de  Noailles,    than    an    advantage   to  the   duke. 
Two  other  nieces  of  madam  de   Maintenon,  the  one  mar- 
ried to  the  marquis  de  Caylus,'  the  other  to  the  marquis 
de  Villete,  had   fcarcely  any  thing.     A  moderate  penfion, 
which  Lewis  XIV.  gave  to  madam  de  Caylus,  was   almoft 
all   her  fortune  ;     and    madam   de  Viilete  had  nothing  but 
expectations      This  lady,  v/ho  was  afterv/ards  married  to 
our  celebrated  lord  Boling'broke,  often  reproached  her  aunt 
for  doing  fo  little  for  her  family ;  and  once  told  her  in  fome 
anger,  that    "  fhe  took  a  pleafure  in  her  moderation,  and 
"  in  feeing  her  family  the  victim  of  it."     This  Voltaire  re-  Siec!e  de 
lates  as   a  fa6t,  which  he  had  from  madam  de  V^illete  her-  '-'^"'s  Xiv, 
felf.     It  is  certain,    that  madam  de  Maintenon  fubmitted  ^^' 
every  thing  to  her  fears  of  doing,  what  mi'j;ht  be  contrary 
to  the  kif.g's  fentiments.     She  did  not  even  dare  to  fupport 
her  relation  the  cardinal  de  Nor.ijlcs,  againd:  father  Le  Tel- 
lier.     She  had  a  great  friendlhip  for  the   celebrated  poet 
Racine,  but  yet*did   not  venture  to  protect  him  againfl  a 
Hight  refent.ment  of  the  king's.     One  day,  moved  with  the 
eloquence,  with  which  he  had  defcribed  to  her  the  people's 
miferies  in  1698,  fhe  engaged  him  to  draw  up  a  memorial, 
which  might  at-  once  fliew  the  evil  and  the  remedy.     The 
king  read  it,  and,  upon  his  exprefiing  fome  difpleafure  at  it, 
fhe  had  the  weaknefs  to  tell  the  author,  and  not  the  courage 
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Siecle  ae  to  defend  him.  Racine,  flill  weaker,  fays  Voltaire,  felt  ^n 
^c!'  ^  affliction  for  it  which  occafioned  his  death.  The  fame  na- 
tural difpofition,  which  made  her  incapable  of  conferring 
benefits,  made  her  alfo  incapable  of  doing  injuries.  When 
the  minifler  Louvois  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Lewis  XIV. 
to  hinder  his  marriage  with  the  widow  Scarron,  (he  not  only 
forgave  him,  but  frequently  pacified  the  king,  whom  the 
rough  temper  of  this  minifler  as  frequently  angered. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1685,  Lewis  XiV.  mar- 
ried madam    de  Maintenon  ;  and  In  fo  doing,  acquired  an 
agreeable  and  fubmifiive  companion.     He  was  then  in  his 
48th  year,  flie  in  her  50th.     The  only  public  diftin£tion, 
which  made  her  fenfible  of  her  fecret  elevation  (for  nothing 
could  be  condu6led  more  fecretly  then,  or  kept  a  greater  fe- 
cret afterwards,  than  this  marriage)  was,  that,  at  mafs  fhe 
fat  in  one  of  the  two  little  galleries,  or  gilt  domes,  which 
appeared  only  to  be  defigned  for  the  king  and  queen :  be- 
fides  this,  fhe  had  not  any  exterior  appearance  of  grandeur. 
That  piety-  and  devotion,  with  which  flie  had  infpired  the 
king,  and  which  (he  had  applied  very  fuccefsfully  to  make 
herfelf  a  wife,  inftead  of  a  miflrefs,  became  by  degrees  a  fin- 
cere  and  fettled  difpofition  of  mind,  which  age  and  afili£iion 
confirmed.     She  had  already,  with  the  king  and  the  whole 
court,  given  herfelf  the  merit  of  a  foundrefs,  by  aflcmbling 
at  Noify  a  great  number  of  women  of  quality  ;  and  the  king 
had  already  deflined  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis, 
for  the   maintenance  of  this   rifing  community.     St.  Cyr 
was  built  at  the  end  of  the  park  at  Verfailles,  in  the  year 
1686.     She  then  gave  the  form  to  this  efbblifhment ;  and, 
together  with   Gadet  Defmarets,  bifiiop  of  Chartrcs,  made 
the  rules,  and  was  herfelf  fuperior  of  the  convent.     Thither 
Ihe  often  went  to  pafs  av/ay  fome  hours ;  and  -vVhen  we  fay, 
that  melancholy  detcrminied  her  to  this  employment,  we  only 
fay  what  fiie  herfelf  has  faid.     "  Why  cannot  I,"  fays  fht^ 
in  a  letter  to  madam  de  la  Maifonfort,    ^'  why   cannot  I 
*'  give  you  my  experience  ?  Why  cannot  I  make  you  fenfi- 
*'  ble  of  that  uneafinefs,  which  wears  out  the  great,  and  of 
*^  the  difficulties  they  labour  under  to  employ  thei'r  time  ? 
*'  Do  not  you  fee  that  I  am  dying  with  melancholy,  in  a 
**•  height  of  fortune,    which  once  my  imagination  could 
*'  fcarcely  have  conceived  ?  I  have  been  young  and  beautiful, 
*'  have  had  a  relifh  for  picafures,  and  have  been  the  univerfal 
*'  objedl:  of  love.     In  a  more  advanced  age,  I  have  fpent  my 
*'  time  in  intellecfual  amufcments,     I  have  at  lafl  rifen  to. 
^^  favour  5  but  I  protefl  to  you,  my  dear  girl,  that  every 
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**  one  of  thefe  conditions  leaves  in   the  mind  a  difmal  va- 

•'  cuity."     If  any  thing,    fays  Voltaire,    could   fhew   theSicdede 

vanitv  of  ambition,  it  would  certainly  be  this  letter.     Ma- ^ouis  XIV. 

dam  de  Maintenon  could  have  no  other  uneafinefs,  than  the  ^^' 

uniformity  of  her  manner  of  living  with  a  great  king  ;  and 

this  made  her  fay  once  to  the  count  Daubigne,  her  brother, 

*'  I  can  hold  it  no  longer  ;  I  wifh  I  was  dead.'* 

The  court  grew  now  every  day  lefs  gay,  and  more  ferious, 
after  the  king  began  to  live  a  letired  life  with  madam  de 
Maintenon.  It  was  the  convent  o^*  St.  Cyr,  which  revived 
the  tafle  for  works  of  genius.  Madam  de  Maintenon  intreated 
Racine,  who  had  renounced  the  theatre  for  Janfenifm  and  the 
court,  to  compofe  a  tragedy,  and  to  take  the  fubje6l  from 
the  Bible.  Racine  compofed  Efther  :  and  this  piece  havifig 
been  firft  reprefented  at  the  houfe  of  St.  Cyr,  was  afterwards 
acted  feveral  times  at  Verfailles,  before  the  king,  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1689.  At  the  death  of  the  king,  which 
happened  upon  the  2d  of  September,  17 15,  madam  de 
Maintenon  retired  wholly  to  St.  Cyr,  where  fhe  fpent  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  ads  of  devotion.  What  is  fur- 
prifing  is,  that  Lewis  XIV.  made  no  certain  provifion  for 
her,  but  only  recommended  her  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
She  would  accept  of  no  more  than  an  annual  penfion  of 
80,000  livres,  which  was  pundually  paid  her  till  her  death, 
which  happened  upon  the  15th  of  April,  17 19.  In  her  epi-  ibi<j, 
taph  they  aft*e6led  very  much  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Scar- 
ron  :  but,  fays  Voltaire,  this  name  was  no  difhonour,  and 
the  omitting  it  only  ferved  to  make  it  thought  fo. 

MALDONAT  (John)  a  Spanifh  jefuit,  was  born 
at  Fuentc  del  Maeftro,  a  fmall  village  in  the  province 
of  Eftramadura,  in  the  year  1534.  He  fludied  under  Do^ 
minicus  Afoto,  a  Dominican,  and  alfo  under  Francis  Tolet, 
a  jefuit,'  who  was  afterwards  a  cardinal.  There  was  na 
better  fcholar  in  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca  in  his  time,  than 
Maldonat.  He  taught  philofophy,  divinity,  and  the  Greek 
language  there  He  was  made  a  jefuit  there;  but  did  not 
put  on  the  habit  of  his  order  till  the  year  1562,  when  he  was 
at  Rome.  In  the  year  1563,  he  W2S  fent  by  his  fuperiors  to 
Paris,  to  teach  philofophy  in  the  college  which  the  jefuits 
had  juft  obtained  in  that  city:  where,  as  the  hiftorians  of 
his  fociety  tell  us,  he  was  fo  crouded  v/ith  hearers,  that  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  read  his  lectures  in  the  court  or 
the  ftreet,  becaufe  the  hall  was  not  fufficient  to  contain 
them.  He  was  fent  with  nine  other  jefuits  to  Poidiers,  in  ^ 
^  '  the 
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the  year  1570,  where  he  read  le6tures  in  Latin,  and  preached 
in  French.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  fell  into 
fome  troublefome  attairs  there  :  for  they  not  only  acciifed 
him  of  herefy,  but  likewifc  of  procuring  a  fraudulent  will, 
in  feducing  the  prefident  de  St.  Andre,  fo  as  to  make  him 
Arnauld,  leave  his  eftate  to  the  jefuits.  "  Nothing,  fays  a  certain 
Piaidoie  a  Writer,  returns  from  the  jefuits,  though  they  fwaJIow 
>ruUe«^"  "  ^^'^^y  ^^'"g'  ^^^^  ^^  inte^Lat,  and  by  the  tcftamcnts  which 
p.  37.  *  "  they  catch  every  day  j  leprcfenting,  on  the  one  hand, 
"  the  terrors  of  damnation  to  dying  people,  and,  on 
''  the  other,  promifmg  the  joys  of  heaven  to  fuch  as  be- 
**  queath  their  cftates  to  their  fociety.  It  was,  fays  he,  in 
*'  this  manner  that  Maldonat  took  an  advantage  of  the  pre- 
"  fident  of  Montbrun  St.  Andre,  to  fqueeze  from  him  all 
''  his  goods  and  acquifitions,  by  a  full  confeffion  of  avarice 
"  and  fraud."  But  the  parlia^nent  declared  him  innocent 
of  this  crime  ;  and  Peter  de  Gondi,  bifhop  of  Paris,  intirely 
acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  herefy.  He  afterwards 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  Bourges,  where  the  jefuits  had  a 
college,  and  continued  there  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Then 
he  went  to  Rome,  by  the  order  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to 
take  care  of  the  publication  of  the,  Septuagint :  and  there 
finiHiing  his  Commentary  upon  the  gofpels  in  che  year  1582, 
he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 583.  He  had  a  dream, 
it  feems,  which  gave  him  PiOticc  of  his  death.  He  dreamed, 
for  fome  nights,  that  a  man  appeared  to" him,  who  exhorted 
him  to  continue  his  cc^mment  rigoroufly,  and  aflured  him 
that  he  fliould  iip\{\\  it,  but  that  he  iliould  not  live  long 
after  J  and,  in'  fo,  faying,  the  man  pointed  to  a  certain 
part  of  his  belly,  in  which  Maldonat  afterwards  felt  thofe 
Dift.  art.  violent  pains  that  put  an  ejid  to  his  life.  "  It  is  probable, 
Maldo-  't  fays  Bayle,  that  the  great  conformity  betwixt  this  jefuit's 
NAT,  note  tc  (Jream  and  the  evenr,  was  owing  to  chance  :  but,  fays 
"  he,  fails  of  this  kind  frequently  happen,  and  embarrafs 
"  the  freethinkers  ir.ore  than  they  care  to  difcover." 

Father  Maldonat  com])r>rcd  fev.ral  works,  which  fhew 
great  parts  and  learriing  ;  but  piibliflied  nothing  in  his  lifc- 
tim.e.  The  firft  of  his  performances  which  came  abroad 
after  his  death,  was  h\s  Comment  upon  the  four  gofpels  ; 
which  father  Simon  fpeaks  of  in  the  following  manner  : 
Hift.  des  "  Among  all  the  commentators  v/hich  we  have  mentioned 
comment.  "  hitherto,  there  are  few  who  have  fo  happily  explained 
^"^.^'^eft.  «  ^jjg  literal  fenfe  of  the  gofpels  as  John  Maldonat,  the 
"  Spaniih  jefuit.  After  his  death,  which  happened  at 
"  Rome  befofe  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  Claudjus 

^  "   Aquaviva, 
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*'  Aquavlva,  to  whom  he  prefented  hrs  Comment  while  he 
*'  was  dying,  gave  orders  to  the  jefuits  of  Pont  a  MoufTon 
*'  to  caiife  it  to  be  printed,    from  a  copy  which  was  fent 
"  them.     The  jefuits,   in  the  preface  to  that  work,  declare 
*'  that  they  had  inferted  fomething  of  their  own,  according 
*'  to  their  manner,  and  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  cor- 
*'  re6l  the  manufcript  copv,    which  was  defeJlive   in  fome 
*'  places,  becaufe  they  had  no  accefs  to  the  original,  which 
"  was  at  Rome.     Befidcs,  as  the  author  had   negle61:ed  to 
"  mark  upon  the  margin  of  his  copy,  the  books  and  places 
"  from  whence  he  had  taken  a  great  part  of  his  quotations, 
*'  they  fupplied  that  defeat.     It  even  appeared,  that  Maldo- 
"  nat  had  not  read  at  firft  hand  all  that  great  number  of 
"  writers  which  he  quotes,    but  that  he  had  made  u(c  of 
"  the  labours  of  former  writers.     Thus  he  is  not  at  all  fo 
"  exaffc,  as  if  he  had  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  Comment. 
"  Notwithftanding  thefe  imperfections,    and   fome  others, 
*'  which  are  eafily  redreffed,    it  appears  plainly,   that  this 
^'  jefuit  had  beftov/ed  abundance  of  pains  upon  that  excel- 
'*   lent  work.      He  does   not   allow  one  difficulty  to   pafs 
"  without  examining  it  to  the  bottom.   When  a  great  num- 
*'  ber  of  literal  interpretations  prefent  themfelves  upon  the 
"  fame  pafiage,  he   ufes  to  fix  upon  the  beft,  without  pay- 
"  ing  too  great  a  deference   to  the  ancient  commentators, 
"  or  even  to  the  majority,  regarding  nothing  but  truth  alone, 
"  flript  of  all  authorities  but  her  own."     Cardinal  Perron 
faid,    that  Maldonat  "  was  a  very  grd!^'.,man,    and  a  true  Perroniana. 
"  divine  ;  that  he  had  an  excellent  elocuSfen  as  a  fpeaker, 
"  underftood  the  learned  languages  well,  was  deeply  verfed 
"   in   fcholadic    divinity    and    theology,    and    that   he    had 
"  thoroughly  read  the  fathers."     Maldonat's  chara(5ler  has 
been  as  high  am.ong  the  proteflants,  for  an  interpreter  of 
fcripture,  as  it  was  among  the  papifts.     Mr.  Matthew  Pole, 
in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Synopfis  critico- 
rum,  calls  him  a  v^'riter  of  great  parts  and  learning.     "•  He  Work*. 
"  was,  favs  dr.  Jackon,  the  moft  judicious  expofitor  among  ^^''  '•  b-  "•• 
*'  the  jefuits.     His  fkill  in  expounding  the  fcripturcs,  fave  ^^^^ '^~~''^' 
"  only  v/here  doting  love  unto  their  church  hath  made  him 
"  blind,  none  of  theirs,  few  of  our  church  hath  furpafled." 
His  Commentaries   upon  Jeremiah,    Baruch,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel,   were  printed  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1609,  ^"^  ^^ 
Cologne  in  the  year  161 1.     To  thefe  were  added,  his  Ex- 
pofition  of  the  cixth  Pfalm,  and  A  letter  concerning  a  cele- 
brated difpute  which  he  had  with  above  twenty  proteftant 
minifters  at  Sedan.      His  treatife  De  fide  was  printed  at 

Maicnne, 
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Malenne,  in  the  year  1600 ;  and  that  Upon  angels  and  dc^ 
mons  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1605.  In  the  year  1677,  they 
publifhed  at  Paris  fome  pieces  of  Maldonat's,  which  had 
never  appeared  before ;  namely,  his  trcatife  of  Grace,  that 
upon  Original  fin,  upon  Providence,  upon  Juftice,  upon 
Juftification,  and  that  upon  the  Merit  of  vv^orks,  befides  pre- 
faces, harangues,  and  letters,  in  one  volume,  folio. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  jefuit, 
with  mentioning  one  of  the  greateft  elogiums  of  him  which 
we  think  can  well  be  paid  to -any  man.  It  is  thus  recorded 
Lib.  Ixxvji.  by  the  impartial  and  excellent  Thuanus  ;  who,  after  ob- 
ferving  how  he  had  "  joined  a  fingular  piety  and  purity  of 
"  manners,  and  an  exquifite  judgment,  to  an  exacSl  know- 
*'  .ledge  of  philofophy  and  divinity,"  adds,  that  "  it  was 
"  owing  to  him  alone,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris,  when 
*'  they  had  the  jefuits  under  their  confideration,  did  not 
*'  pronounce  any  fentence  to  their  difadvantage,  though 
"  they  were  become  fufpecled  by  the  wifeft  heads,  and 
"  greatly  hated  by  the  univerfity."  Nothing  can  fet  the 
vail:  importance  of  Maldonat  in  a  ftronger  light,  or  better 
fliew  the  high  opinion  that  was  had  of  his  merit. 

MALEBRANCHE. (Nicholas)  an  eminent  French 
philofopher,  was  born  at  Paris,  upon  Auguft  the  6th,  1638, 
and  was  the  youngeft  of  ten  children.  He  had  a  domeftic 
tutor,  who  taught  him  Greek  and  Latin.  He  afterwards 
went  through  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  the  college  de  la 
Marche,  and  that  of  divinity  in  the  Sorbonne  ;  and  was- 
admiited  into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  at  Paris,  in 
1660.  After  he  had  fpent  fome  time  there,  he  confulted 
father  le  Cointe,  in  what  manner  he  fhould  purfue  his 
fludies  J  who  advifed  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  ecclcfiaftical 
hlftory.  Upon  this,  father  Malebranche  began  to  read  Eu- 
febius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret ;  but  he  foon 
grew  weary  of  this  ftudy,  and  next  applied  himfelf  to  father 
Simon,  who  talked  to  him  of  nothing  but  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  rabbinical  learning,  and  critical  enquiries  into  the 
fenfe  of  the  fcriptures.  But  this  kind  of  ftudy  was  not  at 
all  more  fuitable  to  his  genius,  than  the  former.  At  lad, 
in  the  year  1664,  he  met  with  Des  Cartes's  Treatife  upon 
man,  which  he  read  over  with  great  fatisfa6lion,  and  gave 
Jhimfelf  up  immediately  to  the  ftudy  of  his  philofophy  ;  of 
which,  in  a  (ew  years,  he  became  as  perfect  a  mafter  as 
Des  Cartes  himfelf.  In  the  year  1699,  he  was  admitted  an 
honorary  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences.     He 

died 
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died  October 'the  13th,  17 15,  being  then  feventy-feven 
years  of  age.  From  the  time  that  he  began  to  read  Des 
Cartes,  he  ftudied  only  to  enlighten  his  mind,  and  not  to 
furnifh  his  memory  :  (o  that  he  knew  a  great  deal,  though 
he  read  but  little.  He  avoided  every  thing  that  was  a  point 
of  mere  erudition ;  an  infect  pleafed  him  much  more,  than 
all  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory.  He  defpifed  likewife 
that  kind  of  learning,  which  confifls  only  in  knowing  the 
opinions  of  different  philofophers  ;  fmce  a  perfon  may  eaiily 
know  the  hiftory  of  other  men's  thoughts,  without  ever 
thinking  at  all  himfelf.  He  could  never  read  ten  verfes  to- 
gether without  difguft.  He  meditated  with  his  windows  fhut, 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  light,  which  he  found  to  be  a  diftur- 
bance  to  him.  His  converfation  turned  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jedts  as  his  books,  but  was  mixed  with  fo  much  modefty  and 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  others,  that  it  was  extremely 
and  univerfally  defired.  There  were  fcarcely  any  foreigners, 
who  were  men  of  learning,  but  vifited  him,  when  they 
came  to  Paris  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  an  Englifh  officer,  who 
was  taken  prifoner  during  the  war  between  king  Wil- 
liam III.  and  the  king  of  PVance,  declared  his  fatisfa6lion 
upon  his  being  brought  to  Paris,  becaufe  he  had  always  had 
a  defire  to  fee  Lev.'is  XIV.  and  father  Malebranche. 

Father  Malebranche  wrote  feveral  works.  The  firft  and 
principal  of  all,  as  indeed  it  gave  rife  to  almoft  all  chat  fol- 
lowed, was  his  De  la  recherche  de  la  verite,  or  his  Search 
after  truth,  printed  at  Paris  in  1674,  and  afterwards  aug- 
mented in  feveral  fucceffive  editions.  His  defign  in  this 
book,  is  to  point  out  to  us  the  errors  into  which  we  are 
daily  led  by  our  fenfes,  imagination,  and  pafiions  ;  and  to 
prefcribe  a  method  for  difcovering  the  truth,  which  he  does, 
by  ftarting  the  notion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God.  And 
hence  he  is  led  to  think  and  fpeak  meanly  of  human  know-  - 
ledge,  either  as  it  lies  in  written  books,  or  in  the  book  of 
nature,  compared  with  that  light  which  difplays  itfelf  from 
the  ideal  v/orld  ;  and  by  attending  to  which,  with  pure  and 
defecate  minds,  he  fuppofes  knowledge  to  be  moft  eafily 
had.  The  finenefs  of  this  author's  fentimente,  together 
with  his  fine  manner  of  exprefling  them,  made  every  body 
admire  his  genius  and  abilities  ;  but  he  has  generally  pafled 
for  a  vifionary  philofopher.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Examination 
of  Malebranche's  opinion  of  feeing  all  thingfs.in  God,  ftiles 
him  an  ''  acute  and  ingenious  author /'  and  tells  us,  that 
there  are  "  a  great  many  very  fine  thoughts,  judicious  rea- 
*'  fonings,  and  uncommon  refledtioni-;  in  his  Recherche :" 

but 
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but  mr.  Locke,  in  that  piece,  endeavours  to  refute  the  chief 
Reflexions  principles  of  his  fyftem.  *'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  fays  a 
opon  Jearn-  "  certain  author,  but  God  can  lead  us  into  all  truth,  by 
iDg,chap.)x.  cc  difplaying  himfeh'-"  to  us,  and  perhaps  may  deal  thus  with 
*'  us,  when  we  arc  in  heaven  ;  yet  this  way  feem^  too  fuper- 
"  natural  whilil  on  earth,  and  too  clear  for  frail  and  weak. 
"  men,  who  are  not  yet  to  know  by  vifion.  And  it  is 
''  withal  fo  like  the  inward  light  of  a  new  (ett  of  men,  as 
*'  not  to  make  it  over  reputable  :  to  which  purpofe  it  is 
''  remarkable,  that  Malebranche's  opinion  having  been 
*'  efpoufed  of  late  by  an  ingenious  perfon  of  our  own  (mr. 
"  John  Norris)  the  men  of  the  new  light  have  taken  fuch 
*'  hold  of  it,  as  to  make  it  nccelTary  for  him  to  write  an 
*'  Apology,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  quakers,  who 
"  would  need  have  it  thought,  that  they  had  gained  ti  pro- 
*'  fclyte :  wherein,  though  he  has  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
*'  from  thefe  people,  yet  thus  much  he  owns,  that  if  the 
"  quakers  underftood  their  own  notion,  and  knew  how  to 
*'  explain  it,  and  into  what  principles  to  refolve  it,  it 
*'  would  not  very  much  differ  from  his."  7'he  next  thing 
father  iVIalebranche  publiihed,  was  his  Converfations  chre- 
tienncs,  dans  lefquelles  ou  juftine  la  verite  de  la  religion 
&  de  la  morale  de  J.  C.  printed  at  Paris  in  1676.  He  was 
moved,  it  is  faid,  to  write  this  piece,  at  the  defire  of  the 
duke  de  Chcvrcufc,  in  order  to  £hew  the  confiftency  and 
agreement  betv/een  his  philofophy  and  religion.  His  Trea- 
tife  of  nature  and  grace,  Traite  de  la  nature  &  de  la  grace, 
was  occafioned  by  a  conference  which  he  had  with  mr.  Ar- 
naud,  about  thofe  peculiar  notions  of  grace  which  father 
Malebranche's  fydeni  had  led  him  into,  and  publiihed  in 
the  year  j68o.  This  was  followed  by  feveral  other  pieces, 
which  were  all  the  refuit  of  the  philofophical  and  theological 
difpute  which  our  author  had  with  monfieur  Arnaud.  In 
1688,  he  publifhed  his  Entretien  fur  la  metaphyfique  &  la 
religion  :  in  which  work  he  d)llccled  what  he  had  written 
againft  monfieul-  Arnaud,  but  difengaged  it  from  that  air  of 
difpute,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  every  reader.  In  1697, 
he  publifhed  his  Traite  de  I'amour  de  Dieu.  When  the 
do6trine  of  the  new  myftics  began  to  make  a  noife  in  France, 
father  Lomy,  a  Benedictin,  in  his  book  De  la  connoiflance 
de  foi-meme,  cited  fome  paflages  out  of  our  author's  Re- 
cherche de  la  verite,  as  favourable  to  that  party :  upon  this, 
father  Malebranche  thought  proper  to  defend  himfelf,  which 
he  did  in  this  book,  by  fhewing  in  what  fenfe  it  may  be  faid, 
without  clafhing  with  the  authority  of  the  church  and  rea- 

fon. 
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fon,  that  the  love  of  God  is  difinterefted.  In  1708,  he 
publidied  his  Entretiens  d'un  philcfophe  chretien,  &  d'un 
philolbphe  Chinois,  fur  I'exiftcnce  &  Id  nature  de  Dieu  :  or, 
Dialogues  between  a  chriftian  philofopher  and  a  Chinefe 
philolbpher,  upon  the  exiircnce  and  nature  of  God.  The 
bifhop  of  Rozalie  having  remarked  fome  conformity  between 
the  opinions  of  the  Chmefe,  and  the  notions  laid  down  in 
the  Recherche  de  la  verite,  mentioned  it  to  the  author,  who 
upon  that  account  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  write  this 
tratSt.  Father  Malebranche  wrote  many  other  pieces  be- 
fidcs  what  we  have  mentioned,  all  tending  fome  way  or 
other  to  confirm  his  main  fyffem,  eflablilhed  in  the'  Re- 
cherche, and  to  clear  it  from  the  objeftions  which  were 
brou2;ht  againli:  it,  or  from  the  confequences  which  were 
deduced  from  it :  and,  if  he  has  not  attained  what  he  aimed 
at  in  thefe  feveral  produ£tions,  he  has  certainly  fhewn  great 
abilities,  and  a  vail  force  of  genius. 

MALHERBE  (Francis  de)  a  celebrated  French 
poet,  who  has  always  been  confidered  by  his  countrymen  as 
the  father  of  their  poetry  ;  fmce,  upon  his  appearance,  all 
their  former  poets  fell  into  difgrace.      Mr.  Bayle  looks  upon  D\&.  art. 
him  as  one  of  the  firfl"  and  grcatefl  mafters,    who  formed  Des-Lo- 
the  tafte  and  judgment  of  that  nation  in  matters  relating  to  ^^^*  "°^* 
polite  literature.     Balzac  fays,  that  the  French  poetry  before 
Malherbe  v/as  perfe6tly  Gothic  ;    and  Boileau  obferves  to  Art  of  Poe- 
the  fame  purpofe,  that  he  was  the  firft  in  France  who  taught  ^'>''  ""^'  '• 
the  mufe  harmonious  numbers  a  jufi:  cadence,  purity  of  Ian-  "^  '"•    3  • 
guage,  regularity  of  compofition,  and  order;    in  fhort,  who 
laid  down  all  thofe  rules  for  fine  writing,  which  future  poets 
were  to  follow,    if  they  hoped  to  fucceed.     The  poetical 
works  oi^  Malherbe,    though  divided  into  fix  books,    yet 
make  but  a  fmall  volume.     They  confift  of  paraphrafes  up- 
on the  Pfalms,  odes,  fonnets,  and  epigrams  ;  and  they  were 
publiflicd  in  feveral  forms,  to  the  year  1666,  when  a  very 
compleat  edition  of  them  came  out  at  Paris,  with  the  notes 
and  obfervations  of  mr.  iVienage.     Malherbe  has  tranflated 
alfo  fome  works  of  Seneca,  and  fome  books  of  Livy  ;  an^, 
if  he  was  not  fuccefsful  in  tranflation,  yet  he  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  very  well  fatisfied  with  his  labour.     His  princi- 
pal bufinefs  was  to  criticife  upon  the  French  language;  in 
which  he  was  fo  well  fkilled,  that  fome  of  his  friends  defired 
him  one  day  to  make  a  grammar  for  the  tongue.     Malherbe 
replied,  "  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  him  to  take  that  Sorel,  Bibl. 
*'  pains,  for  they  might  read  his  tranflation  of  the  thirty-  ^""«^- 

"  third  e^i,'A'«r. 
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"  third  book  of  Livy,  and  he  would  have  them  write  after 

"  that  manner."     Every  body,    however,  was  not  of  his 

Sorel,  Bibl.  opinion.     Madam  de  Gournay,  a  learned  lady  of  that  time. 

Franc.         ^^^^  j.^  ^^y^  <,(,  ^^^^  ^j^jg  j^q^j^.  appeared  to  her  like  broth  of 

De^iarism-"  ^^^^  water."     And  Huetius  obferves,  "  that  the  ftrong 

terpretibus,   <'  dcfire  Malherbe  had  to  pleafe  courtiers,  made  him  invert 

Kb.  li.  verf.  ce  ^j^g  method  of  his  author ;  that  he  neither  followed  his 

"  pointing  nor  his  words  ;  and  that  he  fludied  only  to  pu- 

"•  rify  and  polifh  his  language." 

Malherbe  was  born  at  Caen,  about  the  year  1555,  of  an 
ancient  and  illuftrious  family,  who  had  formerly  borne  arms 
in  England,  under  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.     He  lived  to 
be  old  ;  and  about  the  year  1601  became  known  to  Henry 
the  Great,    from  a  very  advantageous  mention  which  was 
Life  of  Mai-  made  of  him  to  that  prince,  by  cardinal  du  Perron.     The 
herbe  by      j^jj^g  afked  the  cardinal  one  day,  "  If  he  had  made  any 
*^*°'         "  moreverfes?"  To  which  the  cardinal  replied,  that  ''  he 
*'  had  totally  laid  afide  all  fuch  amufements,  fmce  his  ma- 
*'  jelly  had  done  him  the  honour  to  take  him  into  his  fer- 
*'  vice  i  and  added,  that  every  body  muft  now  throw  away 
•■'  their  pens  for  ever,    fmce  a  gentleman   of  Normandy^ 
'*  named  Malherbe,  had  carried  the  French  poetry  to  fuch 
*'  a  height,    as  none  could  hope  to  reach."     About  four 
years  after,    Malherbe  was  called  to  tourt,    and  enrolled 
among  the  penfioners  of  that  monarch.     After  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Great,  queen  Mary  of  Medicis  became  his  pa- 
tronefs,    and  fettled   upon  him  a  very  handfome  penfioni 
This  he  enjoyed  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1628.     It  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
poet,  that  he  had  no  great  ftiare  in  the  afFedion  of  cardinal 
Richelieu.     It  was  difcovered,  that,  inftead  of  taking  more 
than  ordinary  pains,  as  he  fhould  have  done,  to  celebrate 
the  glory  of  that  great  minifter,  Malherbe  had  only  patched 
together  old  fcraps,  which  he  had  found  among  his  papers. 
This  W2^s  not  the  way  to  pleafe  a  perfon  of  fo  delicate  a 
tafte,  and  fo  haughty  a  fpirit :  and  therefore  he  received  this 
homage  from  A^alherbe  very  coldly,    and  not  without  dif-* 
Obfervat.      guft.     "  I  learned  from  mr.  Racan,  fays  mr.  Menage,  that 
iurlefrag-    ct  Malherbe  wrote  thofe  two  ftanzas  above  thirty  years,  be- 
"a^d^R"  h  -  "  ^^^^  Richelieu,  to  whom  he  addrefled  them,  was  made  a 
lieu.  "  cardinal  ;  and  that  he  changed  only  the  four  firft  verfes 

"  of  the  firft  ftanza,  to  accommodate  them  to  his  fubject. 
*'  I  learned  alfo  from  the  fame  Racan,  that  cardinal  Riche- 
*'  lieu,  who  knew  that  thefe  verfes  had  not  been  made  for 
*'  him,  did  not  receive  them  well,  when  Malherbe  prefented 

"  them 
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•='  them  to  him."     His  indolence  upon  fuch   an  occafionj 
may  be  imputed  to  that  extreme  difficulty  with  which  he 
always  wrote.     It  is  incredible,    as  many  authors  tell  us, 
how  much  watching  and  application  it  cpft  A-Ialheibe  to 
produce  his  poems.     "  They  might,  fays  Bayle,  have  com-  Dift.  ai-t. 
"  pared  his  mufe  to  certain  women,  who  are  leven  or  eight  ^^'^- 
"  hours  in  hard  labour,  before  they  can  bring  forth  a  child  :  "^.^  ^V 
"  upon  which  account  one  is  almoft  ready  to  fay  of  him,  and  art. 
"  what  was  faid  of  another;    the  fine  things  he  publiflus  <^"arini> 
"  coft  him  fo  dear,  that,  were  1  in  his  cafe,  1  Would  pitch  "°^*  ^' 
*'  upon  fome  other  employment  to   ferve  my  neighbours, 
''  and  fliould  not  think  that  God  required  that  from  me." 

This  poet  was  a  man  of  a  very  fingular  humour,    and 
many  ftrange  things* are  told  of  him  by  Racan,  his  friend, 
and  the  writer  of  his  life.     A  gentleman  of  the  law,  and  of 
fome  diflindtioti,  brought  him  one  day  an  indifferent  com- 
mendatory poem  on  a  lady,  telling  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  fome  very  particular  confiderations  had  induced  him  td 
compofe  them.     Malherbe,    having  run  them  over  with  a 
fupercilious  air,  afked  the  gentleman  bluntly,  as  his  man- 
ner was,  "■  whether  he  had  been  fentenced  to  be  hanged j 
"  or  to  make  thofe  verfes  ?"  His  manner  of  punifhing  his  fer- 
vant  was  pleafaiit  enough.     Befides  twenty  crowns  a  year^ 
he  allowed  him  ten- pence  a  day  board-wages,    which  in 
thofe  times  was  very  confiderable  :  when  therefore  the   fel- 
low had  done  any  thing  amifs,  and  vexed  him,  Malherbe 
would  very  gravely  fay  :   "  My  friend,   an  offence  againft 
*'  your  mafter  is  an  offence  againft  God,  and  muft  be  ex- 
*'  piated  by  prayer,  faffing,  and  giving  of  alms :  wherefore 
"  1  fhall  now  retrench  five-pence  out  of  your  allowance^ 
''  and  give  them  to  the  poor  on  your  account."    Many  anec- 
dotes are  to  be  found  in  this  life  of  Racan,  which  make  it 
probable  that  Malherbe  had  no  religion.     When  the  poor 
ufed  to  promife  him,  that  they  would  pray  to  God  for  him, 
he   anfwered  them,  that  "  he  did   not  believe  they  could 
"  have  any  great  uitereft  in  heaven,  fince  they  were  left  in 
*'  fo  bad  a  condition   upon   earth  ;    and  that  he  fhould  be 
''  better  pleafed,  if  the  duke  de  Luyne,  or  fome  other  fa- 
"  vourite,  had  made  him  the  fame  promife."     He  would 
often  fay,  that  "  the  religion  of  gentlemen  was  that  of  their 
*'  prince."     During  his  laft  ficknefs,  he  had  much  ado  to 
reColve  to  confefs  to  a  prieft  ;  for  which  he  gave  this  face- 
tious reafon,  that  "  he  never  ufed  to  confefs,  but  at  Eafter." 
And  fome  few  moments  before  his  death,  when  he  had  been 
in  a  lethargy  two  hours,  he  awaked  on  a  fudden  to  reprove 
Vol.  Vm.  N  his 
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K^  ^u"  t^  ^^s  landlady,  who  waited  on  him,  for  ufinG;  a  word  that 
par  Racan,  "^^^  "^^  g^^^  T  rench  ;  faying  to  his  confcflor,  who  repri- 
prcfixed  to  manded  him  for  it,  that  *'  he  could  not  help  it,  and  that 
Lescuvrcsdc  cc  ^g  would  defend  the  purity  of  the  French  language,  to 
&c.  Palis  the  laft  moment  of  his  life. 

^rhiW  MALPIGHI  (Mar  CELL  us)  an  eminent  Italian 
written  by'  p'^Y^ician  and  anatomift,  was  born  upon  March  the  lOth, 
himfelf,  and  1 628,  at  Crevalcuore,  near  Bologna,  in  Italy.  He  learned 
prefixed  to  Latin,  and  ftudled  philofophy  in  that  city;  and  in  1649, 
pofthumT  lo^^^g  ^'s  parents,  and  being  obliged  to  choofe  his  own  me- 
Lond.  1697,  thod  of  life,  he  determined  to  apply  himfelf  to  phyfic.  The 
fclio.  univerfity  of  Bologna  was  then  fupplied  with  very  learned 

profeflbrs  in  that  fcience,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Bartho- 
lomew Maffari,  and  Andrew  Mariano.  Malpighi  put  him- 
felf under  their  conduiSt,  and  in  a  fhort  time  made  a  great 
progrefs  in  phyfic  and  anatomy.  After  he  had  finifhed  the 
ufual  courfe,  he  v/as  admitted  dodor  of  phyfic  April  the 
6th,  1653.  In  1655,  Maffari  died,  which  was  very  grievous 
to  Malpighi,  as  well  becaufe  he  had  loft  his  mafter,  as  be- 
caufe  he  had  married  his  fifter.  In  1656,  the  fenate  of  Bo- 
logna gave  him  a  profefTorfhip,  which  he  did  not  hold  long ; 
for  the  fame  year  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  fent  for  him  to 
Pifa,  to  be  profeflbr  of  phyfic  there.  It  was  in  this  city,  that 
he  contraded  a  ftricSt  friendfhip  with  John  Alfonfo  Borelli, 
whom  he  afterwards  owned  for  his  mafter  in  philofophy,  and 
to  whom  he  afcribed  all  the  difcoveries  which  he  afterwards 
made.  They  diirc6led  animals  together,  and  it  was  in  this 
employment,  that  he  found  the  heart  to  confift  of  fpiral 
fibres;  a  difcovery  which  has  been  afcribed  to  Borelli  in  his 
Pofthumoiis  works.  The  air  of  Pifa  not  agreeing  with  him, 
he  continued  there  but  three  years  ;  and  in  1659,  returned 
to  Bologna  to  refume  his  former  pofts,  notwithftanding  the 
advantageous'  offers,  which  were  made  him  to  ftay  at  Pifa. 
Mariana  dying  in  1661,  Malpighi  was  now  left  to  hi  nfelf 
to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  genius.  In  1662,  he  was  ient  for 
to  Mcilina,  in  order  to  fucceed  Peter  Caftello,  firft  profeflbr 
of  phyfic,  who  was  juft  dead.  It  was  with  relu6lance  that 
he  went  thither,  though  the  ftipend  was  great ;  but  he  was 
prevailed  on  at  laft,  by  his  friend  Borelli,  and  accepted  it 
November  the  14th  of  the  fame  year;  neverthelcfs,  he  tvTter- 
wards  returned  to  Bologna.  In  1669,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  with  which  he  ever 
after  kept  a  corrcfpondence  by  letters,  and  communicated 
his  difcoveries  in  anatomy.      Cardinal  Antonio  Pignatelli, 

who 
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who  had  known  him,  while  he  was  legate  at  Bologna,  being 
chofen  pope  in  1691,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XII.  im- 
mediately fent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  his 
phyfician.  In  1694,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
the  Arcadians  at  Rome*  July  the  25th,  of  the  fame  year^ 
he  had  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  which  ftruck  half  his  body  with 
a  paralyfis;  and  November  the  29th  following,  he  had 
another,  of  which  he  died  the  fame  day,  in  the  67th  year 
of  his  age. 

His  works,  with  his  life  before  them,  written  by  hlmfelf, 
were  firft  colle(5led,  and  printed  together  at  London  in  1697, 
in  folio  ;  but  they  were  reprinted  mere  corredlly  at  Amfler- 
dam  in  1698,  in  4to.     This  author's  difcoveries  in  anatomy 
were  conliderable.     With  regard  to  the  liver,  he  difcovered 
its  texture  by  his  glafles,  and  found  out,   r.  That  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  is  framed  of  innumerable  lobules,  v/hlch  are  very 
often  of  a  cubical  figure,  and  confift  of  fevcral  little  glands, 
like  the  ftones  of  raifins,  fo  that  they  look  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  are  each  of  them  cloathed  with  a  diftindl  mem- 
brane.    2.  That  the  whole  bulk  of  the  liv6r  confifts'of  thefe 
grape-ftone-like  glands,  and  of  divers  forts  of  vefTels.     3. 
That  the  fmall  branches  of  the  cava,  porta,  and  porus  bill- 
aris,  run  through  all,  even  the  leaft  of  thefe  lobules,  in  ari 
equal  number;  and  that  the  branches  of  the  porta  are  as 
arteries,  which  convey  the  blood  to,  and  the  branches  of 
the  cava  are  as  veins,  which  carry  the  blood  from,  all  thefe 
little  grape-ftone-like  glands.      Prom  wherkce  it   is   plain, 
that  the  liver  is  a  glandulous  body,  with  its  proper  excre- 
tory veflels,  which  carry  away  the  gall,  that  lay  before  in 
the  mafs  of  the  blood.     As  for  the  texture  of  the  fpleen,  he 
difcovered,  that  the  fubflance  o(  it,  deducting  from  the  nu- 
merous blood -vefTels  and  nerves,  as  alfo  the  fibres,  which 
arife   from   its   fecond  membrane,    and  which  fupport  the 
other  parts,  is  made  of  innumemble  little  cell's^  like  honey- 
combs, in  which  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  fmall  glandules, 
which  refcmble  bunches  of  grapes  ;  and  that  thefe  hang  up- 
on the  fibres,  and  are  fed  by  twigs  of  arteries  and  nerves, 
and  fend  forth  the  blood  there  purged  into  the  ramus  fple- 
netrius,  which  carries  it  into  the  liver.     The  mechanifin  of 
the  reins  was  wholly  unknown,  till  Malpighi  found  it  out ; 
for  he  difcovered,  that  the  kidneys  are  not  one  uniform  fub- 
ftance,  but  confift  of  feveral  fmall  globules,  which  are  all 
like  fo  many  feveral  kidneys,  bound  about  with  one  com- 
mon membrane,  and  that  every  globule  has  fmall  twigs  from 
the  emulgent  arteries,  that  carry  blood  to  it  j  glands,  through 

N  2  which 
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which  the  urine  is  ftrained  from  it ;  Veins,  by  which  the  pu- 
rified blood  is  carried  off  to  the  emulgent  veins,  thence  to 
>  go  into  the  cava  ;  a  pipe,  to  convey  the  urine  into  the  great 
bafon  in  the  middle  of  the  kidney  j  and  a  nipple,  towards 
which  feveral  of  thofe  fmall  pipes  tend,  and  through  which 
the  urine  ouzes  out  of  them,  into  the  bafon. 

MALVEZZI    (Virgil)    commonly   called   the 
marquis  Malvezzi,  an  Italian  writer  of  eminence,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  at  Bologna,  in    1599.     After  having  fi- 
niftied  his  clafTical  and  philofophical  ftudies,  he  applied  to 
the  law,  and  became  a  do6tor  in  that  faculty  in  06lober 
1616,  although  not  yet  quite  feventeen  years  of  age.     After 
this  he  cultivated  other  fciences,  and  Ipent  fome  time  and 
pains  upon  phyfic,  mathematici,  and  divinity.     He  even  did 
not  negle6t  aflroloay  ;  in  favour  of  which  he  always  enter- 
tained  high   prejudices,  although  he  aitec^ted  outwardly  to 
defpife  it.      Mufic  and  painting  were  alfo  among  the  arts, 
which  he  excrcifed  himf-r  If  in  for  his  amufement.     He  after- 
wards became  a  foldit^r,  and  ferved  under  the  duke  Feria, 
governor  of  the  Milancfe.     Philip  the  IVth  of  Spain  em- 
ployed  him  in  feveral  aftairs,  and  admitted  him  into   his 
council  of  war.      Letters  however  occupied  a  good  part  of 
his  time,  and  he  was  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Gelati 
at  Bologna.     He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  Spanifll 
and  Italian:  among  the  latter  were,  Difcourfes  upon  the  firft 
book  of  Tacitus's  annals,  which  he  compofed  at  the  age  of 
twenty- three,  and  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  II.  great  duke  of 
Tufcany.     There   is   a  great  Hiew  of  learning  in  it ;  too 
much  indeed-,  for  there  are  many  quotations  from  the  fathers 
and  fcripture,  which  have  but  little  to  do  with  Tacitus  and 
modern  politics.     There  are  alfo  in  it  certain  logical  dif- 
tinctions,  and  fubtile  reafonings,  which  favour  of  pedantr^s 
and  had  better   become  a  prcfeflbr  of  philofophy,  than   a 
writer  upon  government  and  ft  ate- affairs.     He  died  at  Bo- 
logna on  the  nth  of  AugufI:,   1654.     His  difcourfes  upon 
Tacitus  are  tranflated  and  publiftied  in  Englith. 

MAMBRUN  (Peter)  an  ingenious  and  learned 
French  jefuit,  who  has  written  Latin  poetry,  was  born  in 
the  diocefe  of  Clermont,  in  the  year  1581.  He  is  one  of 
the  moft  perfect  and  accompliflied  among  the  imitators  of' 
Virgil ;  and  has  alfo  written  in  the  fame  metre,  the  fame 
number  of  books,  and  in  the  three  different  kinds,  to  which 
that  illuffrious  poet  applied  himfelf.     Thus   we   have   of 
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'Mambrun,  Eclogues,  Georgics,  or  four  books  upon  the 
culture  of  the  foul  and  the  underftanding  ;  and  an  heroic 
poem  in  twelve  books,  intitled,  Conflantine,  or  idolatry 
overthrown.  Happy  !  if  he  has  imitated  the  genius  and 
iudgment  of  Virgil  as  well,  as  he  has  his  exterior  form  and 
ceconomy.  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  is  allowed  to  have 
had  great  talents  for  poetry,  as  welJ  as  great  judgment, 
which  laft  he  has  fufficiently  fhewn  in  a  Latin  Peripatetical 
difTertation  upon  an  epic  poem ;  fo  that  it  is  not  without 
fome  foundation,  that  mr.  Menage  has  called  him  "  a  great 
*'  poet,  as  well  as  a  great  critic."  His  Peripatetic  diHerta- 
tion  was  publifhed  in  4to,  at  Paris,  1652  ;  his  Conftantine 
in  i2mo,  at  Amftcrdam,  1659;  his  Eclogues  and  Georgics 
in  i2mo,  at  Fleche,  1661 ;  in  which  year  alfo  father  Mam- 
brun  died,  aged  8c. 

MANDEVILE  (Sir  John)  an  Englifhman,  fa- 
mous for  his  travels,  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  which  he  pro- 
bably pra6lifed  for  fome  time  ;  but  being  feized  at  length 
with  an  invincible  defireoffeeingdiftant  parts  of  the  globe,  he 
left  England  in  1332,  and  did  not  return  for  four  and  thirty 
years.  His  friends,  we  are  told,  had  fuppofed  him  long 
dead  -,  and  when  he  appeared,  did  not  know  him  again. 
During  this  long  fpace  ot  time,  he  had  travelled  through  al- 
moft  all  countries,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  almoft  all  lan- 
guages ;  Scythia,  Armenia  the  Greater  and  the  LeiTer,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mefopotamia,  Perfia,  Chaldca, 
Greece,  Dalmatia,  &c.  The  rambling  difpofition  he  had  Tannerj&c. 
thus  acquired,  does  not  feem  ever  to  have  fuffered  him  after-  v.  «   ^5* 

inriiru-  r  j-  hi  ft.  Latin, 

wards  to  reft ;  tor  he  left  his  own  country  a  fecond  time, 
and  died  at  Liege  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1372.  He  wrote  an  Itinerary,  or  account  of  his 
travels,  in  Englifh,  French,  and  Latin.  Voflius  fays,  that 
he  has  {^tn  it  in  Italian  ;  and  adds,  that  he  knows  it  to  be 
in  Belgic  and  German.  He  gives  us  alfo  the  infcription 
upon  his  monument  at  Liege,  which  runs  thus:  "  Hie  jacet 
'*  vir  nobilis,  dominus  Joannes  De  Mandevile,  alias  diiStus 
*'  de  Barbam,  dominus  de  Campoli,  natus  in  Anglia,  me- 
*'  dicinas  profeflbr,  devotlffimus  orator,  &  bonorum  fuo- 
*'  rum  largiflimus  pauperibus  erogator,  qui,  toto  quaft 
*'  orbe  luftrato,  Leodii  vitae  fuse  diem  claufit.  A,  D.  1372, 
«  Nov.  17." 
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General  MAT^DEVILLE  (Rernard  de)  a  Very  cele- 

diaionary.    j^j.^^^^  writer  in  the  eighteenth  century^  was  born  in  Holland, 
where  he  ftudicd  phyhc,  and  took  the  degree  of  doc^tor  in 
that  faculty.     He  afterwards  came  over  into  England,  and 
1,  wrote  feveral  books,  all  of  them  ingenious  and  witty  ;  but 

fome,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  very  ill  effeci  upon 
fociety.  Ig  the  year  1709,  he  publifhed  his  Virgin  un- 
mafked,  or,  A  dialogue  between  an  old  maiden  aunt^  and 
her  niece,  upon  love,  marriage,  &c.  a  piece  not  very  con- 
ducing to  virtue  and  innocence  among  his  female  readers. 
In  the  year  171 1,  came  out  his  Treatife  of  the  hypocon- 
driac  and  hyfteric  paffions,  vulgarly  called  the  hyppo  in 
men,  and  the  vapours  in  women.  This  work  is  divided  in- 
to three  dialogues,  and  may,  we  think,  be  read  to  good 
purpofe;  being  interfperfed  with  inftrudive  difcourfes  on  the 
real  art  of  phyfic  itfelf,  and  entertaining  remarks  on  the 
modern  pra<Slice  of  phyficians  and  apothecaries  ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  the  author  fays,  *'  very  ufeful  to  all,  who  have  the 
"  misfortune  to  ftand  in  need  of  either."  In  the  year 
17 14,  he  publifhed  a  poem,  intitled.  The  grumbling  hive, 
or  knaves  turned  honeft ;  upon  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
remarks,  and  publiflied  the  whole  at  London  in  the  year 
J 723,  under  the  title  of  The  fable  of  the  bees,  or  private 
vices  made  public  benefits  ;  with  an  Effay  on  charity  and 
charity -fchools,  and  a  fearch  into  the  nature  of  fociety.  In 
the  preface  to  this  book  he  obfe.vcs,  that  fince  the  firft  pub- 
lifhing  of  the  poem  itfelf,  he  had  met  with  feveral,  who 
either  wilfully,  or  ignorantly  miftaking  the  defign,  would 
have  it,  that  the  fcope  of  it  was  a  fatire  upon  virtue  and 
morality,  and  the  whole  written  for  the  encouragement  of 
vice.  This  made  him  refolve,  whenever  it  fhould  be  re- 
printed, fome  way  or  other  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  real 
intent,  with  which  that  little  poem  was  written.  The 
book  however  giving  great  offence,  it  was  prefented  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlefex  in  July  the  fame  year,  and  feverely 
animadverted  upon,  in  A  letter  to  the  right  honourable  lord 
C.  printed  in  the  London  Journal  of  July  the  27th,  1723. 
The  author  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  book  from  the  impu- 
tations caft  upon  it  in  that  Letter,  and  in  the  prefentment 
of  the  grand  jury;  which  vindication  he  publifhed  in  the 
London  Journal  of  Augufl  the  10th,  1723.  However  it 
was  attacked  by  a  vafl  number  of  writers,  to  whom  Man- 
deville  made  no  reply  by  way  of  defending  himfelf;  but  flaid 
till  the  year  1728,  when  he  publifhed,  in  another  0(Savo 
volume,  a  fecoad  part  of  The  fable  of  the  bees,  in  order  to 
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illuftrate  the  fcheme  and  defign  of  the  firft.     A  very  fenfible 
and  elCji^ant  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  firft  part,  obferves,  that 
"  the  falfe  notion  of  confounding  fuperfluities  and  vices,  is  Philemon  to 
"  w^hat  runs  through  dr.  Mandeville's  w^hole  book;  other-  %^*^p". 
*'  wife,  as   all  that   author's   pieces  are,   very  ingenioufly  general  faw- 
"  written."     The  dreadful  tendency  of  that  work  feems  to  fulnefs  of 
arife  principally  from  the  author's  defcription  of  human  na-  P^"'^".   p. 
ture,  which  is  every  where  rcprefented  as  low  and  vicious.  ,  ',,^ 
Nothing,  we  think,  contributes  more  to  extinguifli  virtue 
in  the  breaft  of  man,  than  degrading  and  odious  pi(Slunes  of 
the  fpecies.     When  men  are  perfuaded,  and  The  fable  of 
the  bees  has  a  tendency  to  perfuade  them,  that  they  are  na- 
turally knaves,  a  noble  incentive  to  virtue  is  extinguiflied ; 
that  which  arifes  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  being  formed 
to  it.     Inftead  of  growing  better,  they  eafily  grow  worfe, 
and  gradually  become  vicious,  merely  through  a  perfuafion, 
that  they  were  originally  created  fo.     In  the  year  1720,  this 
author  publifhed  Free  thoughts  on  religion.    Thefe  thoughts 
are  built  upon  the  rational  fyftem  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
this  book,  but  what  the  bulk  of  Chriilians  would  fubfcribe 
to.     Dr.  Mandeville,  might  be  a  very  good  believer  for  any 
thing  he  has  difcovercd  to  the  contrary  ;  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  he  was  very  much  otherwife,  al- 
though he  never  gave  the  divines  fuch  hold  of  him,  that 
they  could  rank  him  fairly  among  the  deiftical  writers.     In 
the  year   1732,  he    publifhed  An  enquiry  into  the  origin 
of  honour,  and  ufefulnefs  of  chriftianity  in  war  ;  and   in 
January  1732-3,  he  died,  aged  between  fixty  and  feventy 
years. 

Dr.  Mandeville's  books  all  pafied  unnoticed,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  except  The  fable  of  the  bees ;  and  this,  as  we 
have  obferved,  was  attacked  by  feveral  writers.  It  was  at- 
tacked particularly  by  dr.  Fiddes,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ge- 
neral treatife  of  morality  formed  upon  the  principles  of  na- 
tural religion  only,  printed  in  the  year  1724  :  by  mr.  John 
Dennis,  in  a  piece  intitled.  Vice  and  luxury  public  mif- 
chiefs,  in  1724  :  by  mr.  William  Law,  in  a  book  intitled. 
Remarks  upon  the  fable  of  the  bees,  in  1724  :  by  mr.  Bluet, 
in  his  Enquiry,  whether  the  general  practice  of  virtue  tends 
to  the  wealth  or  poverty,  benefit  or  difadvantage,  of  a  peo- 
ple ?  In  which  the  pleas  offered  by  the  author  of  The  fable 
of  the  bees,  for  the  ufefulnefs  of  vice  and  roguery,  are  confi- 
dered  :  with  forne  thoughts  concerning  a  toleration  of  public 
ftews,  in  1725  :  by  mr.  Hutchefon,  author  of  the  Inquiry 
into  the  original  of  pur  ideas  of  beauty  and  virtue,  in  feveral 
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papers  publiflied  at  Dublin,  and  reprmted  in  the  firft  voTum© 
of  Hibernicus's  letters :  and  by  mr.  Archibald  Campbel,  in 
his  APHTOH-AOriA,  firit  publifhed  by  Alexander  lime's,  D.  D, 
in  his  own  name ;  but  reclaimed  afterwards  by  the  true  au- 
thor. Dr.  Mandeville's  notions  were  likcwife  animadverted 
upon  by  dr.  George  Berkeley,  bifhop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland, 
^pd  the  celebrated  promoter  of  t^r-water,  in  his  book  in- 
titled  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  philofopher,  printed  at 
London  in  1732  ;  in  anfwcr  to  which,  dr.  Mandeville  pub- 
lifned  the  fame  year,  A  letter  to  Dion,  occaiioned  by  his 
f ggc  2,  3.  book  called  Alciphron.  In  this  letter  he  obferves,  that 
*'  whoever,  will  read  the  fecond  dialogue  of  the  Minute  phi- 
^'  lofopher,  will  not  find  in  it  any  real  quotations  from  my 
'^  book,  fays  he,  either  ftated  or  examined  into ;  but  that 
*'  the  wicked  tenets,  and  vile  aflertions,  there  juftly  ex- 
*'  pofed,  are  either  fuch  notions  and  fentimiCnts,  as  firft  my 
*'  enemies,  to  render  me  odious,  and  afterx^aids  common 
*'  fame,  had  fathered  upon  me,  though  not  to  be  m^t  with 
"  in  any  part  of  my  book  ;  or  elfe,  that  they  are  fpiteful 
**  inferences  and  invidious  comments,  which  others  before 
''  you,  without  juftnefs  or  neceffity,  had  drawn  from,  and 
"  made  upon  what  I  had  innocently  faid, — If  Dion  had  read 
«'  The  fable  of  the  bees,  he  would  not  have  fufFered  fuch 
*'  law^lefs  libertines,  as  Alciphron  and  Lycicles,  to  have 
"  fheltered  themfelves  under  my  wings ,  but  he  would  have 
'^  demonllrated  to  them,  that  my  principles  differed  from 
'*  theirs,  as  funfhine  does  from  darknefs." 

In  the  fame  year  1732,  there  was  alfo  publifbed  a  pam- 
phlet intitled.  Some  remarks  on  the  minute  philofopher,  in 
a  letter  from  a  country  clergyman  to  his  friend  in  London  ; 
the  anonymous  author  of  which,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
late  lord  Harvey,  takes  occafion  to  interfere  in  the  contro- 
verfy  between  dr.  Mandeville  and  dr.  Berkeley,  in  the  fol- 
p  , -^  lowing  manner.  '*  The  fecond  dialogue  in  the  Minute 
<'  philofopher,  fays  he,  defigned  chiefly  for  an  anfwer  to 
^'  The  fable  of  the  bees,  is  as  chicaning,  as  loofe,  and  as 
«  "  unfair,  as  any  other  part  of  this  incoherent  medley ;  foip 

**  inrtead  of  anfwering,  what  the  author  of  The  fable  of  the 
*'  bees  really  fays,  he  fuppofes  him  to  have  faid  things 
"  which  he  does  not  fay,  and  anfwers  them. — The  Letter 
*'  to  Dion  amply  fets  forth  the  want  of  candour  in  the 
*'  Minute  philofopher,  with  regard  to  the  author  of  The 
^  fable  of  the  bees  ;  who  therein  defends  himfelf  with  that 
^'  life,  wit,  fpirit.  good-humour,  and  pleafantnefs,  which 
!^  every  body  mufl  allow  ^0  be  the  charac^ieriftics  of  all  his 
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»'  writin<»^s.     But  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  wanton  author 
^*  expofes  the  fophiftry  of  his  commentator,   I   cannot  fay  \ 

"  he  makes  ufe  of  none  in  the  defence  of  his  own  text. 
"  His  explanation  of  the  title  of  his  book  is  forced  ;  and 
''  his  apology  for  that  part  of  it  relating  to  public  ftews, 
^'  very  lame.  There  are  many  more  inffances,  one  might 
"  o;ive  of  the  fame  kind/'  The  anonymous  writer  then 
propofes  a  fketch  of  an  anfwer  to  The  fable  of  the  bees, 
than  which  nothine  ean  be  more  ingenious  and  entertain- 
imr.  "  In  the  firft  place,"  fays  he,  "  I  would  not  have  Page  p.  45, 
*'  denied,  that  the  author  had  told  a  great  many  truths; 
*'  but  I  would  have  faid,  and  have  proved  too,  that  he  had, 
*'  like  Rochefoucault,  told  a  great  many  difagreeable  ones, 
"  and  what  are  much  lefs  fit  to  be  told,  than  if  they  were 
^'  not  truths.  1  would  have  faid,  that  his  endeavouring  to 
"  fhew,  that  people  do  alliens  they  have  reafon  to  be  proud 
^'  of  from  motives,  which,  if  rightly  fcrutinized,  they  would 
''  have  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of,  will  never  contribute  to 
"  the  multiplying  fuch  actions  ;  and  that  if  a6fions,  which 
''  are  beneficial  to  mankind  and  fociety,  often  proceed  from 
♦'  the  fame  principle  with  fome,  that  are  detrimental,  it 
''  would  be  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  v/orld  to  have  fuch 
"  fources  lie  concealed  :  as  the  difcovery  of  thefe  two 
^'  ftreams,  flowing  from  the  fame  fountain,  will  take  away 
"  one  of  the  chief  inducements  many  people  have  for  doing 
*'  what  is  good  ;  which  is  the  pride  and  vanity  of  being 
"  thought  to  a6t  upon  better,  nobler,  and  more  laudable 
*'  principles  than  their  neighbours.  If  it  could  be  proved, 
*'  that  Hcroffratus,  who  fired  the  temple  of  Ephefus,  and 
"  Decius,  who  threw  himfelf,  for  the  fake  of  his  country, 
"  into  the  gulph  that  opened  in  Rome,  aded  both  from  the 
"  fame  motive,  and  were  equally  influenced  by  the  vanity 
*'  of  being  mentioned  in  hiftory,  and  perpetuating  their 
*'  names  to  poflerity;  if  this,  I  fay,  could  be  demonftrated, 
''  I  would  be  glad  to  afic  the  author  of  The  fable  of  the 
*'  bees,  whether  he  thinks  it  v/ould  promote  and  encourage 
"  that  virtue,  called  the  love  of  one's  country  ;  thus  to 
*'  fhew,  that  the  moft  renowned  patriot  in  antiquity,  and 
the  moft  infamous  incendiary,  were  in  the  fame  way  of 
thinking,  and  a6tuated  by  the  fame  paflfion .?  If  it  would 
'*  not,  the  conclufion  is  obvious  ;  and  he  muft  either  allow, 
*'  that  it  would  be  an  improper  topic  for  fpeculation  to  exa- 
*^  mine  fuch  a  propofition,  and  of  diflervice  to  any  commu- 
♦'  nity  to  prove  it ;  or  he  muft  deny,  that  the  fpiiit  of  pa- 
♦^  triotifm  is  of  any  ufe  to  that  fociety,  where  it  is  moft  in 
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^'  force.  Neither  can  I  agree  with  the  author  of  The 
"  fable  of  the  bees,  even  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
^  his  whole  book  ;  which  is,  that  private  vices  are  public 
'<  benefits.  If  he  meant  no  farther  than  to  fay,  that  luxury 
*'  is  infeparable  from  what  is  called  a  rich  flaurifhing  na- 
*'  tion,  and  that  a  profperous  people  are  generally  vicious  in 
"  proportion  to  their  profperity,  perhaps  his  aflertion  might 
"  be  too  well  founded.  But  when  he  fays,  their  vices  and 
"  their  luxury,  in  order  to  take  off  the  odium  of  thefe  two 
"  names,  are  the  occafion  of  their  wealth  and  profperity,  I 
"  think  he  miftakes,  and  carries  his  encomiums  on  vice  and 
*'  luxury  too  far.  For  though  luxury  is  too  often  the  con- 
*^  fequence  of  profperity,  I  cannot  agree,  that  it  is  always 
*i'  the  fource  of  it.  I  think  it  is  the  child  of  profperity,  but 
*'  not  the  parent ;  and  that  the  vices,  which  grow  upon  a 
*'  flourifliing  people,  are  not  the  means  by  which  they  be- 
*'  came  fo.  The  Romans  were  originally  a  hardy,  rough, 
*'  robuft,  warlike,  induftrious  people.  From  their  induftry 
"  and  hardinefs,  they  grew  powerful ;  from  being  power- 
^'  ful,  they  grew  rich  ;  from  their  riches,  they  grew  luxu- 
^'  rious  and  vicious  ;  and  from  a  long  courfe  of  vice  and 
''  luxury,  they  degenerated  ftill  farther  into  the  moft  fcan- 
^'  dalous  corruption,  and  the  moft  abandoned  profligacy ; 
*'  till  at  laft  this  degeneracy,  enervated  as  they  were  both 
"  in  body  and  mind,  brought  them  to  flavery,  decay,  and 
^'  ruin.  But  by  this  gradation  it  fhould  feem  to  me,  not 
^'  that  they  were  rich  and  flourlfhing,  becaufe  they  were 
"  vicious  and  luxurious  ;  but  that  they  were  vicious  and 
''  luxurious,  from  being  rich  and  flourifhing :  and  this  prcr 
^'  grefs  from  lowlinefs  to  grandeur,  and  from  grandeur  to 
"  decay,  fliews,  that  though  their  vices  proceeded  from  their 
^'  opulence,  yet  their  opulence  proceeded  from  their  virtues  j 
''  and  that  luxury  laid  the  foundation,  not  of  their  profpe- 
*'  rity,  but  of  their  ruin.  The  fame  progrefs,  that  appears 
"  in  the  revolution  and  viciffitude  of  this  great  ftate,  may 
''  be  often  feen  too  in  the  fortunes  of  particular  people. 
<'  A  laborious,  ingenious,  induftrious  man  of  low  birth, 
"  grows  rich ;  his  riches  produce  plenty  ;  plenty,  indul- 
''  gence;  indulgence,  repletion;  and  repletion,  lazinefs  and 
"  difeafes.  And  it  would  be  juft  as  fair,  and  as  well  rea- 
"  foned,  to  fay,  that  this  man's  difeafes,  which  were  the 
*'  effect  of  his  riches,  were  the  occafion  of  them  ;  as  to  fay^ 
"  that  the  luxury  and  vices  of  a  ftate,  which  are  the  fruity 
<'  of  its  profperity,  are  the  feeds  of  it.'* 

MANET  HO, 
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M  A  N  E  T  H  O,  an  ancient  Egyptian  hiftorian,  who, 
to  make  his  ftory  the  more  probable,  pretends  to  take  ail 
his  accounts  from  thofe  facred  infcriptions  on  the  pillars  of 
Hermes  Trifmegiftus  j  for  Hermes  was  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  Egyptians  afcribed  the  firft  invention  of  their  learning, 
and  all  excellent  arts,  and  from  whom  they  derived  their 
hiftory  ;  and  the  moft  ancient  way  of  preferving  any  monu- 
ments of  learning  in  thofe  early  times,  efpecially  among  the 
Egyptians,  was  by  thefe  infcriptions  on  pillars  A  poor 
foundation,  we  fee  I  and  yet  the  great  bafis,  on  which  all 
the  Egyptian  hifiory  depends.  Manetho,  as  Eufebius  tells  Dj  Grsedi 
us,  translated  the  whole  Egyptian  hiftory  into  Greek,  be-  hift.  lib.  i. 
ginning  from  their  gods,  and  continuing  his  hiftory  down^*  '"*■* 
to  near  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus,  whom  Alexander 
conquered;  for  in  Eufebius's  Chronica,  mention  is  made  of 
Maneiho's  hiftory,  ending  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  Artax- 
erxes  Ochus,  which,  faith  Vcffius,  was  in  the  fecond  year  of 
the  3d  olympiad.  This  Manetho,  called  from  his  country  , 
Sebennyta,  was  high  pricft  of  Heliopolis  in  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philadelphus,  at  whofe  requeft  he  wrote  his  hiftory, 
which  he  digefted  into  three  tomes;  the  firft  containing  the 
eleven  dynafties  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  fecond  eight 
dynafties,  the  third  twelve,  and  altogether,  according  to  his 
fabulous  computation,  the  fum  of  53,535  years.  Thefe 
dynafties  are  yet  preferved,  being  firft  epitomized  by  Julius 
Africanus,  from  him  tranfcribed  by  Eufebius,  and  inferted 
in  his  Chronica;  from  Eufebius  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  out 
of  whom  they  are  produced  by  Jofeph  Scaliger,  and  may  be 
feen  both  in  his  Eufebius,  and  his  Canones  ifagogici.  Now 
Manetho,  as  appears  by  Eufebius,  voucheth  this  as  the  main 
teftimony  of  the  credibility  of  his  hiftory,  that  he  took  his 
relations  "  from  fome  pillars  in  the  land  of  Seriad,  on 
"  which  they  were  infcribed  in  the  facred  diale6i;  by  the 
"  firft  Mercury  Thoyth,  and  after  the  flood  were  tran- 
*'  flated  out  of  the  facred  dialedt  into  the  Greek  tongue  in 
"  hieroglyphic  chara6lers,  and  are  laid  up  in  books  among 
"  the  reveftries  of  the  Egyptian  temples  by  Agathodaemon, 
"  the  fecond  Mercury,  the  father  of  Tat."  "  Certainly," Origines 
fays  biftiop  Stillingfleet,  "  this  fabulous  author  could  notf**^'^*.*  ^^°!^ 
f'  in  fewer  words  have  more  manifefted  his  own  impoftures,'* '^  "'  -  "* 
'*  or  blafted  his  own  credit  more,  than  he  h^th  done  in 
*'  thefe." 

MANFREDI  (Eustachio)  a  celebrated  mathe- 
piatician  of  Italy,  was  born  the  24th  of  September,  1674, 
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at  Bologna,  where  he  was  eleded  mathematical  profcfTor  in 
1 698.  He  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris  in  1726,  and  was  alfo  a  member  of  fcveral  other 
academies.  He  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Ephemcrldes 
in  four  volumes  4to,  and  by  his  other  works.  He  died  the 
15th  of  february  1739.  We  muft  not  confound  him  with 
Bartholomew  Manfredi,  an  ingenious  painter  of  Mantua, 
who  imitated  his  mafter  Michael  Angelo  of  Caravaggio  fo 
well,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  their  pieces  one  from 
another. 

Cyril.  Hie-  MANICHEES,  a  very  famous,  or  rather  infamous 
rof.  catrch.  fe6t  of  heretics,  founded  by  one  Manes,  who  flourifhed  to- 
p.  142.  Epi-  wards  the  conclufion  of  the  third  century,  and  began  to  pro- 
ief!"66.*n.  P^g^^^  ^is  dodrines  about  the  year  277,  which  dodrines  he 
I,  2,3.  So-  had  deduced  from  the  books  of  one  Scythian.  Scythian  was 
crat.  i.  i.  can  Arabian,  educated  upon  the  borders  of  Paleftine,  and 
**•  extremely  Vv'ell  (killed  in  all  the   learning  of  the  Greeks. 

Afterwards  he  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  ftudicd  philo- 
fophy,  and  acquainted  himfelf  alfo  with  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians.  Here  he  efpoufed  the  opinion  of  P^mipedocles, 
concerning  two  co- eternal  principles,  a  good  one  and  a  bad 
one  :  the  former  of  which  he  called  god  and  light,  the  latter 
matter  and  darknefs  ;  to  which  he  joined  manv  dogmas  of 
the  Pythagoric  fchool.  Thefe  he  fafhioned  into  a  fyllem, 
comprifed  in  four  books ;  one  of  which  was  called  Evange- 
Hum,  another  Capita,  a  third  Myfteria,  and  a  fourth  The- 
fauri ;  and  after  this  went  to  JerufVi'em,  where  he  difputed 
with  the  Jews,  and  taught  openly  his  opinions.  Upon  the 
death  of  Scythian,  his  books  and  effefts  devolved  by  will  to 
Terebinthus  his  difciple;  who  however  foon  quitted  Pa- 
leftine,  and  fled  into  Perfia,  where,  for  the  fake  of  being 
fafe,  and  free  from  thofe  continual  perfecutions,  to  which 
his  doctrines  expofed  him,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  a  cer- 
tain rich  widov/.  Here  he  died  ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
death,  as  it  is  commonly  related,  was  very  tragical.  For 
when,  according  to  his  ufual  way,  he  had  afcended  to  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  invoke  the  demons  of  the  air, 
which  cuftom  the  Manichees  afterwards  pra6tifed  in  their 
execrable  ceremonies,  he  was  in  a  moment  ilruck  with  a 
blow  from  heaven,  which  threw  him  headlong  down  to  ths 
pavement,  and  fraftured  his  fkull  fo,  that  he  died  imme- 
Adv  Hsref.  diately.  St.  Epiphanius  fay,  that  Scythian  had  alfo  met 
p.  620,  with  the  fame  fate  before  him.  Here  however  it  was,  that 
Manes  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Scythian ; 
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for  having  a  handfome  perfon  and  a  ready  wit,  this  widow, 
who  had  bought  him,  adopted  him  for  her  fon,  and  toolc 
care  to  have  him  inftruded  by  the  magi  in  the  difcipline 
and  philofophy  of  the  Perfians,  in  which  he  made  fo  confi- 
derable  a  progrefs,  that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  very 
fubtile  and  learned  philofopher.  When  this  lady  died,  the 
writings  of  Terebinthus  to  whom  (he  had  been  heir,  or 
rather  of  Scythian,  from  whom  Terebinthus  had  received 
them,  fell  of  courfe  into  the  hands  of  Manes. 

And  now  Manes  began  to  aiuime,  and  to  think  of  found-  Hift.  Eccl. 
jng  his  fyftem^     He  made  what  ufe  he  could  of  the  writings  ^^^'  '•  <■'•  ^^« 
of  Scythian  ;  he  feleded  from  the  heathen  philofophy  vvhat- 
ever  was  for  his  purpofe,  and  he  wrought  it  all  up  together 
with  fome  inftitutfes  of  chriftianity  ;  which  made  Socrates 
call  his  herefy,  E>.7\r)n^ut  x^jnano-^ios-,    Graecanicus  Chriftianif- 
mus,  i.  e.  a  motley  mixture  of  chriftianity  and  paganifm. 
In  forming  his  fe(5t,  he  affected  to  imitate  Jefus  Chrift  in  See  Hlft. 
many  particulars.     Jefus  Chrift  chafe  twelve  apodles,    to  Manich.  a 
whom  he  committed  the  care  of  propagating  his  do<fi:rines  ^    "^^^^^^  "^"  °' 
Manes  chofe  the  fame  number,  and  affigned  to  each  his  par- 
ticular province.     Jefus  admitted  three  into  a  greater  inti- 
macy with  him  than  the  reft ;  Manes  did  the  fame.     Chri- 
ftianity has  its  trinity  of  perfons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoft;  Manicheifm  has  the  fame,  Scythian  calling  himfelf 
the  P'ather,  Terebinthus  pretending  to  be  the  Son,  and  born 
of  a  virgin  like  him;   and  Manes  declaring  himfelf  to  be  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  or  Comforter.   He  taught,  that  "  there  were  two 
"   principles  of  all  things  co-eternal  and  co  equal,  namely, 
"  God  and   the   devil ;  that  all  good  proceeded  from   the 
"  former,  and  all  evil  from  the  latter ;  that  the  good  being 
*'  was  the  author  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  bad  of 
"  the  Old  ;  that  this  created  the  body,  that  the  foul."     He 
taught  the  do&ine  of  fate  and  neceility,  denied  the  exift- 
ence  of  Chrift  in  the  fiefh,  with  innumerable  other  falfe 
and  fantaftic  notions,  which  may  be  found  by  thofe,  who 
fhall  think  it  worth  their  while  to  feek  for  them,  in  Ephi- 
phanius   Adverfus  ha?refes.     For  although  Manes  wrote  a 
great  many  pieces  himfelf,  yet  we  have  nothing  remaining 
of  him,  except  a  few  fragments  preferved  in  the  writings  of 
that  father.     However  as  divines,  as  well  as  philofophers, 
are  always  moft  admired  by  the  vulgar  when  they  are  the 
leaft  reafonable,  fo  Manes  became  famous  all  over  Perfia. 
His  merit  engaged  at  length   the  attention  of  the  court ; 
and  as  he  pretended  to  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  he  was 
calk<i  by  king  Sapores  to  cure  his  (oiij  who  was  dangeroufly 
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ill.  This  he  undertook  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  the 
undertaking,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  to  him.  This  bold 
impoftor  was  no  fooner  called,  than  he  difmiiled  all  the  phy- 
ficians,  who  were  about  the  young  prince  ;  and  promifed 
the  king,  that  he  would  recover  him  prefently  by  the  help 
of  a  few  medicines,  accompanied  with  his  prayers  :  but  the 
child  dying  in  his  arms,  the  king,  enraged  to  the  laft  de- 
gree, caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into  prifon  ;  from  whence 
by  the  force  of  bribes  he  made  his  efcape,  and  fled  into  Me- 
fopotamia.  There  he  was  taken  again  by  perfons  fent  in 
queft  of  him,  and  carried  to  Sapores,  who  caufed  him  to  be 
flead  alive,  and  after  that  his  body  to  be  given  to  the  dogs^ 
and  his  Ikin  to  be  ftufFed  with  chafF,  and  hung  before  the 
city  gates,  where  Epiphanius  tells  you  it  was  remaining  to 
his  time. 

Manicheifm,  as  we  have  feen,  is  a  great  deal  older  than 
Manes.     The  Gnoftics,  the  Cordonians,  the  Marcionites, 
and  feveral  other  fe6laries,  who  introduced  this  wicked  doc- 
trine  into  chriftianity,  before  Manes  occafioned  any  noife 
about  it,  were  by  no  means  its  inventors,  but  found  it  in 
the  books  of  the  heathen  philo'bphers.     Thus  Plutarch  gives 
an  account  of  the  antiquity  and  univerfal  reception  of  this 
doi5i:rine,  not  merely  as  an  hiftorian,  but  as  one  who  ftre- 
Ifis&Ofiri?,  nuoufly  adhered  to  it  himfelf.     "  It  is  impoflible,"  fays  he, 
p.  369.        ''  that  one  caufe  alone,  whether  good  or  had,  fhould  be  the 
Franc.         u  principle  of  all  things,  becaufe  God  is  not  the  caufe  of 
*S99»  tc  gyji  .    (j^^^  ^^Q  harmony  of  this  world  is  compofed  of 

*'  contraries,  like  a  harp,  whofe  mufic  confifts  of  high  and 
"  low  notes,  as  Heraclitus  faid,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe 
**  Euripides  alfo : 

"  The  good  was  never  feparated  from  the  evil. 

'^  The  one  is  always  mixed  with  the  other, 

''  That  all  things  in  the  world  may  go  on  better. 

*'  Wherefore  this  opinion  is  very  ancient,  being  defcended 
"  from  divines  and  lawgivers  in  times  paft,  to  the  poets  and 
*'  philofophers,  but  without  its  being  known  who  was  the 
"  firfl  author  of  it;  although  it  is  fo  firmly  imprinted  in 
*'  the  minds  of  men,  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  defaced  or 
"  rooted  out.  It  is  frequently  taught,  not  only  in  private 
"  dilcourfe  and  common  reports,  but  at  the  facrifices  and 
"  divine  ceremonies  of  the  gods,  as  well  in  the  barbarous 
"  nations,  as  among  the  Greeks  in  many  places,  that  nei- 
"  ther  does  this  world  float  in  uncertainty,  without  being 
*^  governed  by  providence  and  reafon,  nor  is  it  one  reafon 
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«^  alone  that  governs  it. — To  fpeak  openly,  there  is  nothing 
*<  here  below,  which  nature  brings  forth  and  produces,  that 
*'  is  in  itfelf  pure  and  fimple  ;  nor  is  there  one  only  dif- 
<<  penfer  of  the  two  vefTels,  who  diftributes  to  us  all  affairs, 
<«  as  a  vintner  does  his  wines,  by  mingling  and  brewing 
*'  them  one  with  another.  Thus  this  life  is  governed  by 
<«  two  principles  and  two  powers,  contrary  to  one  another; 
*<  one  of  which  dire£ls  and  conduds  us  to  the  right  hand 
"  by  a  right  way,  and  the  other  on  the  contrary  diverts  us 
"  from  it,  and  turns  us  back.  Thus  this  life  is  mixed, 
<«  and  this  world — is  unequal  and  variable,  fubjedl  to  all 
*'  the  changes  that  are  poflible.  For  nothing  can  be  vv'ith- 
**  out  a  caufe,  and  what  is  good  in  itfelf  can  never  be  the 
*'  caufe  of  evil ;  and  therefore  nature  muft  have  a  principle 
*'  and  caufe,  from  which  evil  proceeds,  as  well  as  another, 
"  from  which  good  proceeds.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
<'  greateft  part,  and  the  wifeft,  among  the  ancients.  For 
««  fome  think  there  are  two  gods  ading  in  an  oppofite  man- 
<«  ner  ;  the  one  the  author  of  all  good,  and  the  other  of  all 
«'  evil.  Others  call  him  god,  who  is  the  author  of  all  the 
*'  good,  and  him  a  demon,  who  is  the  author  of  all  evil. 
<«  Thus  Zoroafter  the  magician,  who  is  faid  to  have  lived 
*'  five  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  called  the  good 
"  god  Oromazes,  and  the  evil  god  Arimanius.  He  faid, 
<'  moreover,  that  the  one  refemblcd  light  more  than  any 
**  other  thing,  and  the  other  darknefs  and  ignorance ; — 
**  and  he  taught  men  to  facrifice  to  the  one,  to  defire  of 
*'  him  all  good  things,  and  to  thank  him  for  them  ;  and  to 
*^  the  other  to  divert  and  keep  off  all  unfortunate  things.'* 
Here  is  a  full  and  explicit  account  we  fee  of  the  doiSlrine  of 
the  tv/o  principles  laid  down  by  one,  who  died  long  before 
Manes-  was  born,  though  he  has  fince  had  the  honour  of 
having  it  called  after  him. 

As  abfurd  and  horrid  as  the  do(Sl:rine  of  two  co-eternal 
principles,  independent  on  each  other  is,  not  to  mention 
their  other  doctrines  equally  abfurd,  and  many  impious^  and 
abominable  rites  which  they  pra6lifed  in  their  religious 
afiemblies,  it  is  almoft  incredible  how  the  Manichean  feet 
fpread.  There  were  Manichees  at  Rome,  when  St.  Auflin 
came  thither  in  the  year  383  ;  for  he  lodged  in  the  houfe  of 
a  Manichee,  and  converfed  very  often  with  thofe  of  that 
fc(St.  But  after  Carthage  had  been  taken  and  deftroyed  by 
Genferic  king  of  the  Vandals  in  the  year  439,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Manichees  in  Africa  fled,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
tholics, into  Italy,  and  chiefly   to  Rome.      Pope  Leo  I. 
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a(5led  vigoroufly  againft  them.     He  obliged  the  people  W 
tiiake  an  exa(?t  iearch  after  them,  and  Ihewed  by  what  marks 
they  might  be  found  ;  and  he  admonifhed  all  the  bifaops,- 
that  they  fhould  not  fufFer  thole  heretics,  condemned  to  ba- 
nifhment  by  the  imperial  laws,  to  find  any  place  of  refuge^ 
Yet  this  herefy  fupported  itfelf ;  and  it  was  thought  neceliary 
to  perfecute  it  with  laws  more  fevere,  and  to  condemn  to 
Bjftiop  of     death  all  thofe,  who  fhould  make  profellion  of  it.     Never- 
Meaux,        thelefs  it  continued  and  fpread  ;  the  emperor  Anaflafius,  and 
Hft.  of^the  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Juftinian,  favoured  it  ^  and  the  fol- 
&c.  bookxi.  lowers  of  it  appeared  under  the  children  of  Heraclius,  that 
».  13.         is,  in  the  feventh  century,  in  Armenia.     The  Manichees  in 
Armenia  were  called  Paulicians,  from  one  Paul,  who  be- 
came their  head  ;  and   they  arrived  at  fo  great  a  power, 
either  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  government,  or  by  the  pro- 
te6tion  of  the  Saracens,  or  even  by  the  favour  of  the  empe- 
ror Nicephorus,  who  was  a  friend  to  that  fe<5l,  that  at  laft 
being  perfecuted  by  the  emprefs  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Bafil, 
they  were  in   a  condition  to  build  towns,  and  to  take  up 
Blffiop  of     arms  againfr  their  princes.  Thofe  wars  were  long  and  bloody, 
Me*ux,  ibid,  under  the  empire  of  Bafil  the  Macedonian,  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  j  and   yet   there  was  fo   great  a 
flaughter  of  thofe  heretics  uhder  the  emprefs  Theodora,  that 
Hift.  of  the  it  feemed  they  would  never  be  able  to  rife  again.     "  Theo- 
Iconocldfts,  "  dora,"  fays  father  Maimbourg,  *'  refolved  efFe(51:ually  to 
book  VI.       ct  [jj-jj^g  about  the  converfion  of  thofe  Paulicians,  or  to  rid 
"  the  empire  of  them,  if  they  obflinately  oppofed  their  true 
"  happinefs. — It  is  true  that  thofe,  to  whom  fhe  gave  a 
''  commiflion  and  forces  to  compafs  this  defign,  ufed  them 
''  with  too  much  rigour  and  cruelty  ;  for  inllead  of  endea- 
*'  vouring  to  bring  them  by  mild   and  gentle  means,  and 
*'  with  a  fpirit  of  charity,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
*'  they  fcized  thofe  wretched  people,  that  were  fcatteied  in 
*'  the  cities  and  boroughs,  and,  as  is  faid,  they  killed  near 
**    100,000  of  them  all  over  Afia,  by  all  kinds  of  deaths. 
*'  This  obliged  the  reft  to  go  and  yield  themfelves  up  to  the 
''  Saracens,  who  knew  very  well  how  to  make  ufe  of  them 
*'  fome   time  after  againft  the  Greeks.     But  the  emprefs, 
*'  who  had  no  hand  in  this  inhumanity  of  her  lieutenants^ 
*'  did  neverthelefs  reap  this  advantage  from  it,  that  the  em- 
*'  pire  at  leaft  was  purged  from  this    vermin,  during  her 
"  reign  of  fourteen  years."    This  mafTacre  however  did  not 
hinder  the  fpreading  of  this  herefy  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria, 
and  it  afterwards  infected  great  numbers  of  perfons  in  feveral 
provinces  of  France,  and  was  there  in  the  time  of  the  Albi- 
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It  was  faid  that  the  Albigenfes  were  Manichees  ;  but  this  is  ^.^/^^^^e's 
generally  believed  to  be  a  falfhood,  and  nothing  but  a  ca-  rjiigkn'ot' 
lumny  fbftere^  upon  that  much  injured  people,  to  juftify  ihe.eformed 
the  unheard  of  cruelties  and  perfecutions,  which  were  exer-  churche  , 
cifed  againft  them.  W.'&c. 

MANILIUS  (Marcus)  a  Latin  poet,    who  has 
had  the  ill  luck  to  lie  buried  in  the  German  libraries,  and 
was  never  heard  of  in  the  world,  till  Poggius  publifhed  him 
from  fome  old  manufcripts  found  there  about  two  centuries 
ago.     There  is  as  dead  a  filence  concerning  him  among  the 
ancients,  as  if  he  had  never  been  ;  and  the  moderns  are  fo 
little  able  to  fix  the  time,  when  he  lived,  that  while  fome 
place  him  as  high  as  the  age  of  Auguftus,  others  bring  him 
down  to  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  Great.  Indeed  the  only 
account  to  be  had  of  him  muft  be  drawn  from  his  Poem  ; 
and  from  this  his  tranflator  mr.  Creech  thinks,  that  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  may,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  be 
colledted.    Manilius  was  born  a  Roman,  and  lived  in  Rome, 
when  Rome  was  in  her  glory.     This  may  eafily  be  made 
appear  from  feveial  pafiages  in  the  Poem.    In  the  beginning  LIb.i.v.  10, 
of  it,  he  invokes  the  emperor ;  that  very  emperor,  who  was  ^'^"  '•  ^' 
the  adopted  fon  of  Julius  Casfar,  who  beat  Brutus  and  Caflius  ui^' \,  v. 
at  Philippi,  overthrew  Pompey  the  Great's  fon,  fent  Tibe-  918. 
rius  to  Rhodes,  loft  three  legions  in   Germany  under  the  ^'^-  '^*    ^• 
command  of  Varus,  routed  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Allium,  Ljbji.  y, 
and  faved  the  Roman  empire,  by  turning  that  overgrown  896. 
dilToIute  republic  into  a  well-reguldted  monarchy.   "  Here,"  ^'^-  '•  ^* 
fays  mr.  Creech,  "  are  fo  many  chara6lers,  that  the  perfon^*^' 
"  of  the  emperor  cannot  well  be  miftaken,  fince  not  one  of 
"  them  agree  to  any  but  the  great  Auguftus  Caefar.     And 
*'  therefore  if  Manilius  did  not  live  in  that  age,  to  which  he 
**  pretends,  by  fo  many  very  particular  circumftances,  he  is 
*'  a  notorious  cheat,  and  t>ne  of  the  gieateft  impoi^ors,among 
*«  the  fophifts."     But  Manilius  not  only  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  ;  there  i«  great  reafon  to  fufpe6l  farther, 
that  he  was  of  illuftrious  extradion,  and  a  branch  of  that 
noble  family  the   Manilii,  who  ib  often  filled  the  confuls 
chair,  and  fupplied  the  greateft  offices  in  the  commonwealth. 
Some  indeed  have  thought,  that  he  was  a  Tyrian  flave,  and 
that  being  made  free  he  took,    according  to  cuftom,  the 
name  of  his  patron.     But  this  feems  very  improbable  ;   and 
he  almoft  exprefsly  declares  the  contrary  in  the  fortieth  vcrfe 
of  his  fourth  book,  where  he  Ihews  a  concern  for  the  in- 
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tereft  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  down  as  low  as  the 
age  of  Hannibal, 

'*  Speratum  Hannibalem  noftris  cecldifle  catenis  : 
"  Hannibal  then  deftined  to  our  chains :" 

which  he  could  not  have  done  with  propriety,  had  his  rela- 
tion to  that  flate  commenced  (o  lately,  or  had  his  anceftors 
had  no  intcreft  in  the  then  lofles  and  victories  at  Rome.  If 
we  reflect  farther,  that  he  was  converfant  at  court,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  modifh  and  niceft  flattery  of  the  palace, 
and  that  he  made  his  compliments  in  the  fame  phrafe,  that 
was  ufed  by  the  moll  finifhed  courtier  of  his  time,  we  fhall 
have  another  probable  argument,  that  his  quality  was  great. 
Now  this  refledion  may  be  fupported  by  one  obfervation, 
made  on  the  compliment  he  pays  Tiberius  when  at  Rhodes. 
He  ftiles  him  "  Magni  mundi  lumen,"  ufmg  the  very  fame 
HiftoT.  lib.  word,  which  we  find  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  wrote  the 
h,  c.  99.  fame  language  upon  the  fanie  occafion  :  *'  Alterum  reipub- 
"  licse  lumen  Tiberius ;"  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  "  Ne 
"  fulgor  fuus  orientium  juvenum  C.  &  L.  Caefaris  obftaret 
"  initiis,"  fays  that  hiftorian. 

The  Aftronomicon  of  Manilius,  which  is  at  length  come 
to  light,  contains  a  fyftem  of  the  ancient  aftronomy  and 
aftrology,  together  with  the  philofophy  of  the  Stoics.  It 
confifts  of  .five  books,  and  he  alfo  wrote  a  fixth,  which  has 
not  been  recovered.  That  he  v/a's  young  when  he  com- 
pofed  this  work,  his  tranfiator  thinks  demonftrable  from  al- 
mofl:  every  page  of  it.  "  He  is  too  fierce  and  fiery,"  he  fays, 
"  for  an  advanced  age,  and  bounds  in  every  flep  he  takes, 
"  When  he  is  obliged  to  give  rules,  and  is  tied  in  a  manner  to 
''  a  certain  form  of  v/ords,  heftruggles  againft  thofe  neceffary 
*'  fetters,  he  reaches  after  the  ftrongefl  mataphors,  ufes  the 
^'  boldeft  catacht efes,  and  againft  all  the  rules  of  decency,  la- 
''  hours  after  an  obfcure  fublime,  when  he  jfhould  endeavour 
*'  to  be  plain,  intelligible,  and  eafy."  From  this  circumftance 
of  Manilius's  having  wrote  his  Poem  in  his  youth,  and  not 
living  to  finifh  it,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  did 
not,  his  tranfiator  would  account  for  the  feeming  diffi- 
culty of  his  never  being  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Creech's  *'  Manilius,"  fays  he,  "  having  left  an  unfinifhed  piece, 
preface,  &c.  "  his  family,  ftudious  of  his  credit  and  their  own,  carefully 
"  preferved  the  orphan,  but  v/ould  not  expofe  it.  In  that 
'*  age,  vi^hen  poetry  was  raifed  to  its  greateft  height,  it  had 
*'  argued  the  Utmoft  fondnefs,  or  the  extremeft  folly  in  a 
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^'  notle  family,  to  have  publifhcd  a  crude  unfinlfhed  poem^ 
^'  and  thereby  engaged  their  honours  to  defend  it."     But 
to  go  on.     Had  he  lived  to  revife  it  all,  as  he  feems  to  have 
done  the  firft  book,  we  had  certainly  had  a  more  beautiful 
and  correal  piece.     He  had  a  genius  equal  to  his  under- 
taking ;  his  fancy  was  bold  and  daring  ;  his  (kill  in  mathe- 
matics great  enough  for  his  defign  ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  hiftory  and  mythology  of  the  ancients  general.     As  he 
is  now,  fome  critics  have  placed  him  among  the  judicious 
and  elegant ;  and  all  allow  him  to  be  ufeful,  inftru6live,  and 
entertaining.     He  hints  at  fome  opinions,  which  latter  ages 
have  been  ready  to  glory  in  as  their  own  difcoveries.     Thus 
he  defends  the  fluidity  of  the  heavens  againft  the  hypothefis 
of  Ariftotle :  he  afTerts,  that  the  fixed  ftars  are  not  all  in  the 
fame  concave  fuperficies  of  the  heavens,  and  equally  diftant 
from  the  center  of  the  world  :  he  maintains,  that  they  are 
all  of  the  fame  nature  and  fubftance  with  the  fun,  and  that 
each  of  them  hath  a  particular  vortex  of  its  own  :  and  laftly, 
he  fays,  that  the  milky  way  is  only  the  undiftinguifhed  luftre 
of  a  great  many  fmall  ftars,  which  the  moderns  now  fee  to 
be  fuch  through  their  telefcopes.     So  that  perhaps  upon  the 
whole,  and  notwithftanding  all  his  defeils,  one  may  venture 
to  fay,  that  he  is  one  of  the  moft  difcerning  philofophers 
antiquity  can  fhew.     The  beft  editions  of  Manilius  are  that 
of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  printed  at  L.  Bat.  1600,  4to,  and  that 
of  Bcntley's  at  Lond.  1738,  4to;  for  in  regard  to  the  Del- 
phin  edition,  publifhed  at  Paris  in   1679,  by  Mich.  Fayus, 
mr.  Creech  fays,  that  '^  there  ought  to  be  a  new  edition,  Piefac(*, 
*'  with    a  pure  genuine  text,  free  from  many  of  his  in-P**5' 
*'  terpreters  comments,    efpecially  from  the  notes  of  the 
"  milerable,  wretched  Fayus." 

MAN  LEY  (Mrs.)  the  celebrated  authorefs  of  the 
Atalantis,  was  the  daughter  of  fir  Roger  Manley,  and  born 
in  one  of  the  iflands  of  Hampfhire,  of  which  her  father  was 
governor,  and  which  once  belonged  to  France.  Sir  Roger 
Manley  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  firft  volume 
of  that  famous  work.  The  Turkifti  fpy.  Mrs.  Manley  re- 
ceived an  education  fuitable  to  her  birth  ;  and  gave  early 
difcoveries  of  a  genius,  not  only  above  her  years,  but  much 
fuperior  to  what  is  ufually  found  among  her  fex.  She  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  her  mother,  while  ihe  was  yet  an  in- 
fant, and  her  father,  before  fhe  was  grown  up ;  circum- 
ftances,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  many  calamities,  which 
^"terwards  befel  her  :  for  ftie  was  cheated  into  a  falfe  mar- 
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riage  by  a  near  relation  of  the  fame  name,  tb  whom  her. 
father  fir  Roger  had  bequeathed  the  care  of  her  ;  we  call  it 
a  falfe  marriage,  becaufe  the  gentleman  had  a  wife  already, 
and  afFe(Si:ed  to  marry  her  only  to  gratify  a  carnal  paflion. 
She  was  brought  to  London,  and  foon  deferted  by  him  ;  and 
thus  in  the  very  morning  of  her  life,  when  all  things  (hould 
have  been  gay  and  promifing,  flie  wore  away  three  wretched 
years  in  folitude.     When  fhe  appeared  in  the  world  again, 
fhe  fell,  by  mere  accident,    under    the   patronage   of  the 
duchefs  of  Cleveland,  a  miflrcfs  of  Charles  JI.     She  was 
introduced  to  her  by  an  acquaintance  of  her  grace's,  to 
whom  fhe  was  paying  a  vifit;  but  the  duchefs,  being  a  wo- 
man of  a  very  ficlcle  temper,  grew  tired  of  mrs.  Manley  in 
fix  months  time,  and  difcharged  her  upon  a  pretence,  that 
(he  intrigued  with  her  fon.     When  our  authorcfs  was  dif* 
miffed  by  the  duchefs.  fhe  was  folicited  by  general  Tidcomb, 
to  pafs  feme  time  with  him  at  his  country- feat ;  but  fhe  ex- 
cused herfclf  by  faying,  "  that  her  love  of  folitude  was  im- 
**  proved  by  her  difgufl  oi  the  world  ;  and  fmce  it  was  im- 
**  pbffible  for  her  to  be  in  public  with  reputation,  fhe  was 
*'  refblved  to  remain  concealed.*'  In  this  folitude  fhe  wrote 
her  firfl:  tragedy,  called  the  Royal  mifchief,  which  was  aded 
at  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  year  1696. 
This  play  fucceeded,  fhe  received  fuch  unbounded  incenfe 
from  admirers,  that  her  apartment  was  crov/ded  with  men 
of  wit  and  gaiety.     This  proved  in  the  end  very  fatal  to  her 
virtue ;  and  fhe  afterwards  engaged  in  intrigues,  and  was 
taken  into  keeping.    In  her  retired  hours  fhe  wrote  her  four 
volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  New  Atalantis,  in  which  fhe 
was  not  only  very  free  with  her  own  fex,  in  her  wanton 
defcription  of  love  adventures,  but  alfo  with  the  chara6fer3 
of  many  high  and  difringuifhed  perfonages.     Her  father  had 
always  been  attached  to  the  caufe  of  Charles  I.  and  fhe 
herfelf  had  a  confirmed  averfion  to  the  whig  miniftry  ;  fo 
that  the  reprefentation  of  many  characters  in  her  Atalantis 
are  nothing  elfe  but  fatires  upon  thofe,  who  had  brought 
about  the  revolution.     Upon  this  a  warrant  was  granted, 
from  the  fecretary  of  ftate's  ofHce,  to  feize  the  printer  and 
publifher  of  thofe  volumes.     Mrs.  Manley  had  too  much 
generofity  in  her  nature,  to  let  innocent  perfons  fufFer  on 
her  account ;  and  therefore  voluntarily  prefented  herfelf  be- 
fore the  court  of  King's-bench,  as  the  author  of  the  Atalan- 
tis.    When  fhe  was  examined  before  lord  Sunderland,  who 
was  then  the  fecretary,  he  was  curious  to  know,  from  whom 
Ihe  got  information  of  fome  particulars,  which  they  ima- 
gined 
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gined  to  be  above  her  own  intelligence.  She  replied  with 
great  humility,  that  fhe  had  no  defign  in  writing,  farther 
than  her  own  amufement  and  diverfion  in  the  country,  with- 
out intending  particular  reflexions  and  characters  ;  and  did 
aflure  them,  that  no  body  was  concerned  with  her.  When 
this  was  not  believed,  and  the  contrary  urged  againft  her  by 
feveral  circumftances,  fhe  faid,  "  then  it  muft  be  by  infpi- 
*'  ration,  becaufe  knowing  her  own  innocence,  fhe  could 
*'  account  for  it  no  other  way  "  The  fecretary  replied, 
that  "  infpiration  ufcd  to  be  upon  a  good  account;  but  that 
^*  her  writings  were  flark  nought  '*  She  acknowledged, 
*'  that  his  lordfhip's  obiervation  might  be  true  ,  but,  as 
*'  there  were  evil  angels  as  well  as  good,  that  what  fhe  had 
"wrote  might  ftill  be  by  infpiration."  The  confequence 
of  this  examination  was,  that  mrs.  Manley  was  clofe  fhut 
up  in  a  mefTenger's  houfe,  without  being  allowed  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  However,  her  council  fued  out  her  habeas  cor- 
pus at  the  King's  bench  bar,  and  fhe  was  admitted  to  bail. 
Whether  thofe  in  power  were  afhamed  to  bring  a  woman 
to  a  trial  for  writing  a  few  amorous  trifles,  or  whether  the 
laws  could  not  reach  her,  becaufe  fhe  had  difguifed  her 
fatire  under  romantic  names,  and  a  feigned  fcene  of  action, 
fhe  was  difcharged,  after  feveral  times  expofmg  herfelf  in 
perfon,  to  crofs  the  court  before  the  bench  of  judges,  with 
her  three  attendants,  the  printer,  and  two  publifhers.  Not 
long  after,  a  total  change  of  the  miniftry  enfued,  when  fhe 
lived  in  high  reputation  and  gaiety,  and  amufed  herfelf  in 
writing  poems  and  letters,  and  converfing  with  wits.,  A 
fecond  edition  of  a  volume  of  her  Letters  v/as  publifhed  in 
the  year  17 13.  Lucius,  the  firfl  chriftian  king  of  Britain, 
a  tragedy,  was  written  by  her,  and  afted  in  Drury-lane, 
in  the  year  171 7.  She  dedicated  it  to  fir  Richard  Steele, 
whom  fhe  had  abufcd  in  her  New  Atalantis ;  but  was  now 
upon  fuch  friendly  terms  with  Him,  that  he  v/rote  the  pro- 
logue to  this  play,  as  mr.  Prior  did  the  epilogue.  This, 
with  the  tragedy  before  mentioned,  and  a  comedy  called 
the  Loft  lover,  or  the  Jealous  hufband,  a£led  in  the  year 
1696,  make  up  her  dramatic  works,  She  died  July  the 
Iith,  1724, 

MANTUAN  (Baptitt)  a  famous  Italian  poet,  Niceron,_ 
was  born  at  Mantua,  from  whence  he  took  his  name,  in  ^°"*' ''*'''•• 
1448,  and  not  in   1444,  ^s  Cardan  and  others  have  erro- 
neoufly  Aiid  ;  for  Mantuan  himfelf  relates,  in  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  his  own  life,  that  he  was  born  under  the  pontift- 
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cate  of  Nicholas  V.  and  Nicholas  was  only  made  pope  in 
March  1447.  ^^  "^^5  of  the  illuftrious  family  of  the  Spag- 
jioli,  being  a  natural  Ton  of  Peter  Spagnolo,  as  we  learn 
from  Paul  Jovius  ;  who  for  many  reafons  ought  to  b^  cre- 
dited, although  fome  writers  have  endeavoured  to  free  Man- 
tua from  this  imaginary  difgrace.  For  thefe  in  particular  ; 
that  he  was  his  countryman,  and  thirty-three  years  old 
when  Mp.ntuan  died,  and  therefore  might  eafily  be  v/ell  in- 
formed J  that  Mantuan  fpeaks  frequently  and  highly,  in  his 
•works,  of  his  father  Peter  Spagnolo,  to  whom  he  afcribes 
,  the  care  of  his  education  ;  and  that  the  family  ihewed  him 

all  imaginable  afFe61:ion.  In  his  youth,  he  appUed  himfelf 
ardently  to  books,  and  began  early  with  Latin  poetry,  which 
he  cultivated  all  his  life  ;  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  he 
v/rote  any  thing  in  Italian.  He  entered  himfelf,  we  do  not 
know  exactly  when,  among  the  Carmelites,  and  came  at 
length  to  be  general  of  his  order;  which  dignity,  upon  fome 
difguft  or  other,  he  quitted  in  15 15,  and  devoted  himfelf 
intirely  to  the  purfuit  of  the  belles  Icttres.  He' did  not  en- 
joy his  retirement  long,  for  he  died  on  the  2Cth  of  March, 
15 16.  The  duke  of  Mantua  fome  years  after,  ere61:ed  to  his 
memory  a  marble  (latue  crowned  with  laurel,  and  placed  it 
next  that  of  Virgil  ;  as  if  Mantuan  had  equalled  this  great 
poet  in  his  talent  for  poetry.  We  may  wonder,  however, 
that  he  fhould  come  even  fo  near  him  as  he  did,  when  we 
confider  that,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  barbarifm  pre- 
. vailed  among  the  moft  civillfed  geniufes,  and  that  no  fuch 
thing  as  good  tafte  had  yet  emerged.  Lilius  Gyraldus,  in 
his  Dialogues  upon  the  poets  of  his  own  rimes,  fays,  "  that 
"  the  verfes  which  Mantuan  v/rote  in  his  youth  are  very 
*'  well ;  but  that,  his  imagination  afterwards  growing 
"  colder,  his  latter  produ'flions  have  not  the  force  or  vigour 
*'  of  his  earlier."  We  may  add,  that  judgment  and  tafle 
are  generally  wanting  in  the  w^orks  of  Mantuan,  who  was 
indeed  more  folicitous  about  the  number,  than  the  goodnefs 
of  hh  poems  ;  yet,  confidering  that  he  lived  when  letters 
were  but  juft  reviving,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  he  was  a 
very  extraordinary  perlbn. 

His  works  were  firft  printed,  as  they  were  written,  fe- 
parately  ;  but  afterwards  collected  and  publifhed  at  Paris 
15 1 3,  in  three  volumes  folio,  with  the  commentaries  of 
S.  Murrhon,  S.  Brant,  and  J.  Badius.  A  more  complete 
and  ample  edidon  of  them  was  publifhed  at  Antwerp  1576, 
in  four  volumes  8vo,  under  this  title,  J.  Baptiftae  Mantuani, 
Carmoiitas,  tbeologi,  philofophi,  pcetae^  k  oratoris  clariffimi, 

opew 
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©pcra  omnia  pluribus  libris  audla  &  reftituta.  The  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Paris  edition  are  oi^iitted  in  this;  but  the 
editors  have  added,  it  does  not  appear  on  what  account, 
the  name  of  John  to  Baptift  Mantuan. 

MANUTIUS  (Aldus)  the  firft  of  thofe  celebrated 
printers  at  Venice,  who  were  as  i]]uftrious  for  their  learning, 
as  for  uncommon  (kill  in  their  profeilion,  was  born  at  Baf- 
fano  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
thence  is  fometimes  called  Baffianus.     He  was  the  firft  who 
printed    Greek  neatly  and  correctly :    and  he   acquired  fo 
much  reputation  in  his  art,  that  whatever  was  finely  printed, 
was  proverbially  faid  to  come  from  the  prefs  of  Aldus.     In 
Ihort,  he  carried   it  to  fuch  perfe6tion,  that  all    improve- 
ments afterwards  were  greatly  indebted  to  his  previous  ad- 
v^anccments.     Julius  Scaliger,  in  his  firft  inve6tive  againft 
Erafmus,  accufes  him  of  having  let  himfelf  out  for  hire,  to 
correct  Aldus's  prefs.     It  would  be  a  great  compliment  to 
Aldus's  editions  of  authors,  to  fuppofe  them  corrected  by  fo 
eminent  a  man  ;  but  there  feems  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  ber- 
lieve  this,   efpecially  when   Erafmus   declares,    that  all  the 
while  he  lived  with  Aldus,  he  correfted  no  books  but  his  own. 
Erafmus  indeed  has  given  this  teftimony  in  favour  of  Aldus, 
that  his  editions  were  not  only  corre6fer,  but  cheaper  than 
thofe  of  other  printers ;  and  he  commends  him  for  his  difin- 
tereftednefs,  as  well  as  for  his  induftry  and  fkill.     Aldus  was 
learned,  but  not  fo  learned  as  his  fon  and  his  grandfon.  We 
have  a  kind  of  a  Greek  grammar  of  his,  Notes  upon  Homer 
and  Horace,  &c.     He  died  at  Venice,  where  he  had  exer- 
cifed  his  occupation,  in  1 516. 

MA  N.U  T  I  U  S  (Paul)  the  fon  of  Aldus,  and  brought 
up  to  his  father's  profeflion.     He  had  for  fome  time  the  care 
of  the  Vatican  library  committed  to  him  by  Pius  IV.  who  alfo 
called  him  to  Rome  to  fuperintend  the  apoftolic  prefs.  That 
pope  conceived  a  defign,  which  indeed  he  fupported  with 
great  liberality,  of  having  the  fathers  printed  by  Manutius; 
and  for  that  purpofe  got  together  a  great  number  of  inge- 
nious operators,  and  had  a  new  fet  of  very  beautiful  types 
caft ;  but  the  event  did  not  anfwer  in  the  manner  that  was 
expelled.     Paul  Manutius  was  much  more  learned  than  his 
father;  and  he  acquired,  by  a  continual  reading  of  Tully, 
fuch  perfedion  in  writing  Latin,  that  even  Scaliger  allows 
a  Roman  could  not  have  done  it  better.     His  Epiftles  are 
iiifinitely  laboured,  and  very  correct ;  but  then,  as  may  be 

O  4  faid 
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faid  of  the  writings  of  moft  of  the  Ciceronians,  they  con- 
tain fcarce  any  thing  but  words.  This  conftant  reading  of 
Tully  however,  together  with  his  profound  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  qualified  him  extremely  well  for  an  editor  of 
Tullv,  whofe  works  were  accordingly  publifhed,  v/ith  his 
Commeiit-i'ies  upon  them,  in  four  volumes  folio,  at  Venice 
Vara?  ler^  1 523.  Muretus  fays,  that  he  has  corrected  Tully  in  fome 
tiones,  i.  1  thoufands  of  places  very  happily,  and  that  it  may  juftly  be 
doubted,  Vvhethcr  he  be  more  obliged  to  Tully,  or  Tully  to 
himj  while  others  think,  that  he  has  taken  too  great  liber^ 
ties.  Paul  Manutiu^:  publifhed  feveral  works  of  his  owft — 
as,  Adagiorum  Graecorum  accurata  editio — Antiquitatum 
Romanarum  liber — De  legibus — De  fenato — Annotationes 
in  Virgilium,  Sec.  Some  will  have  his  De  legibus  Roma- 
norum  to  be  the  beft  of  his  works  ;  but  Scaliger  fays,  that 
all  he  wrote  is  excellent,  particularly  his  Commentaries  up- 
on Tully 's  epillles  ad  Familiares,  and  to  Atticus.  He  died 
in  1574  ;  and  his  days  are  faid  to  have  been  fhortened  by 
domeftic  troubles,  and  by  the  excefles  he  was  guilty  of  in 
his  youth. 

MANUTIUS  (Aldus)  the  fon  of  Paul,  was  alfo 
a  learned  nsan  and  a  printer;  and  at  his  firft  fetting  out,  bid 
fair  to  be  a  greater  man,  than  either  his  father  or  grand- 
father. He  aftonifhed  the  learned  by  the  rapid  progrefs  he 
made  in  letters,  under  the  dire6l:ion  of  his  father ;  and  he 
was  no  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  wrote  a 
Treatife  upon  orthography,  nor  than  nineteen,  when  he 
compofed  a  book  of  Notes  upon  the  ancient  writers.  He 
afterwards  however  managed  lb  ill,  as,  inftead  of  carrying 
up  his  reputation  agreeably  to  this  good  beginning,  to  fall 
into  contempt,  and  even  niifery :  for  Tollius,  the  continu- 
ator  of  Pierius  Valerianus  De  infaelicitate  literatorum,  has 
thought  him  very  deferving  of  a  place  among  that  unhappy 
tribe.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  gave  him  the  dire(SLion  of  the 
Vatican  prefs,  a  place,  as  it  fhould  feem,  of  no  great  pro- 
fit ;  fince,  to  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving,  he  was  not  on]y 
obliged  to  teach  rhetoric,  but  even  to  fell  that  noble  library, 
confifting,  as  is  faid,  of  fourfcore  thoufand  volumes,  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  colle6l:ed  with  great  care  and 
expence.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1597,  leaving  behind  him 
Commentaries  upon  Cicero,  three  books  of  epiftles,  and 
Other  works  in  Italian  as  well  as  Latin. 

•       •  MAPLETOFT 
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MAPLETOFT  (Dr.  John)  a  very  learned  Ward'siivr, 
Englifhman,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Hunting-  ^^^^^^  ^'J" 
doiiiliire,  and  born  at  Margaret-Inge  on  the  15th  of  June,  Crefhara* 
1 63 1.  He  was  educa  ed  under  the  famous  Bufby  at  Weft- college,  p, 
minfter-fchool,  where  being  king's  fcholar,  he  was  ele6^ed^74» 
thence  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge  in  1648.  He  took 
his  degree  in  ares  at  the  regular  time,  and  was  made  fellow 
of  his  college  in  1653.  In  1658,  he  left  the  college,  in 
order  to  be  tutor  to  Jofcelin,  fon  of  Algernoon  the  laft 
earl  of  Northumberland;  with  whom  he  continued  till  1660, 
and  then  travelled,  at  his  own  expence,  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  which  he  had  refolved  upon 
fome  years  before.  He  pafled  through  France  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  near  a  year  in  the  houfe  of  the  honourable 
Algernoon  Sidney,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his 
uncle  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1663,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  to  the  faid  earl's  family :  and  taking  his 
dodtor  oFphyfic's  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1667,  he  praStifed 
in  London.  Here  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  many- 
eminent  perfons  in  his  own  faculty,  as  Willis,  Sydenham, 
Locke  ;  and  with  feveral  of  the  moft  diftingujfhed  divines, 
as  Whitchcote,  Tillotfon,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Stillingileet, 
Sharp,  and  Clagget.  In  1670,  he  attended  lord  Effex  in 
his  embafTy  to  Denmark;  and  in  1672,  waited  on  the  lady 
dowager  Northumberland  into  France.  In  March  1675, 
he  was  chofen  profefibr  of  phvfic  in  Grefliam.  college,  Lon^ 
don  ;  and  in  1676,  attended  the  lord  embaflador  Montague, 
and  lady  Northumberland,  to  PVance.  The  fame  year 
dr.  Sydenham  publifhed  his  Obfervationes  medicae  circft 
morborum  acutorum  hilloriam  &  curationem,  which  he  de-r 
dicated  to  dr.  Mapletoft;  who,  at  the  delire  of  the  author, 
had  tranflated  them  into  Latin.  He  held  his  profellbrfhip 
at  Grelham  till  Odlober  1679,  and  married  the  month 
following. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  left  the  pra(5lice  of  phyfic,  and 
retired,  in  order  to  turn  his  ftudies  to  divinity.  In  March 
1682,  he  took  both  deacon's  and  prieft's  orders,  and  was 
foon  after  prefented  to  the  re6fory  of  Braybrooke  in  Norths 
amptonfhire,  by  lord  GrifEn.  In  January  1684,  he  was 
chofen  lecturer  of  Ipfwich,  and  that  time  twelve  months, 
vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  ledurer  of  St.  Chriftopher's, 
in  London.  In  1689,  he  accumulated  his  doctor's  degree 
in  divinity,  while  king  William  was  at  Cambridge.  In 
1707,  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  Sion-college,  having  beer^ 
z  benefacStor  to  their  building  and  library.     He  continued  tq 
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preach  in  his  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  till  he  wa<» 
turned  of  eighty  years  of  age  :  and  when  he  was  thinking  to 
leave  off,  he  printed  a  book,  intitled.  The  principles  and 
duties  of  the  chriftian  religion,  &c.  171C,  8vo,  a  copy  of 
which  he  fcnt  to  every  houfe  in  his  parifh.  He  lived  the 
laft  ten  years  of  his  life  with  his  only  daughter  Elizabeth, 
the  wife  of  dr.  Gaftrel),  bi(hop  of  Chefter,  fometimes  at 
Oxford,  and  in  the  winter  at  Weftminfter,  where  he  died 
on  the  10th  of  November  1721,  in  the  qift  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  very  polite  fcholar,  wrote  Latin  elegantly,  was  a 
great  mafter  of  the  Greek,  and  underftood  well  the  French, 
iipanifti,  and  Italian  languages. 

Befides  his  Latin  tranflation  of  dr.  Sydenhaip/s  Obferva- 
tiones  medicae,  and  The  principles  and  duties  of  the  chri- 
ftian religion,  he  publifhed  other  pieces  upon  moral  and 
theological  fubje61:s  •,  and  in  the  appendix  to  Ward's  Lives 
of  the  profefTors  of  Grefham -college,  from  which  this  ac- 
count is  extracted,  there  are  inferted  three  Latin  ledures  of 
his,  read  at  Grefham  in  1675,  upon  the  Origin  of  the  art 
of  medicine,  and  the  hiliory  of  its  invention. 

MARCA  (Petf.rde)  one  of  the  greateft  ornament? 
of  the  Gallican  church,  was  born  in  the  year  1594,  at 
Gart  in  Beam,  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  that  principality. 
He  went  through  his  courfe  of  philofophy  among  the  jefuits, 
and  then  ftudied  the  law  for  three  years  ;  after  which  he 
was  received  a  counfellor  in  1615,  in  the  fupreme  council 
at  Pau.  In  the  year  1621,  he  was  made  prefident  of  the 
parliament  of  Beam;  and  goin:2:  to  Paris  in  1639,  about  the 
affairs  of  his  province,  was  made  a  counfellor  of  ftate.  In 
the  year  1640,  he  publifhed  The  hiftory  of  Beam,  which 
extremely  confirmed  the  good  opinion  that  was  conceived 
of  his  knowledge  and  parts.  He  was  thought  therefore  a 
very  proper  perfon  to  undertake  a  delicate  and  important 
fiabje6t,  which  offered  itfelf  about  th^t  time.  The  court  of 
France  was  then  at  variance  V/ith  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  book  which  Peter  de  Puy  publillied.  Concerning  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  greatly  alarmed  the  parti- 
fans  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  fome  of  whom  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  world,  that  they  were  the  preliminaries  of  a 
ichifm  contrived  by  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  as  if  his  eminency 
had  it  in  his  head,  to  ere<?t  a  patriarchate  in  that  kingdom, 
in  order  to  render  the  Gallican  church  independent  of  the 
pope.  A  French  divine,  who  took  the  name  of  Optatus 
Gallus,  addreffed  a  book  to  the  clergy  upon  the  fubje^:;  and 

infinuated, 
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Infinuated,  that  the  cardinal  had  brought  over  to  his  party 
a  great  perfonage,  who  was  ready  to  defend  this  conduct  of 
the  cardinal,  and  apologife  for  that  ere6tion.  This  great 
perfonage  was  no  other,  than  Peter  de  Marca.  But  an  infi- 
nuation  of  this  nature  tending  to  make  the  cardinal  odious, 
as  it  occafioned  a  rumour,  that  he  afpircd  to  the  patriarchate, 
the  king  laid  his  commands  on  mr.  de  Marca  to  refute  this 
Optatus  Gallus,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve  a  certain 
mec'ium  ;  that  is,  not  to  fhake  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  make  it  appear  on  the  other, 
that  thefe  liberties  did  not  in  the  leaft  diminifii  the  reverence 
due  to  the  holy  fee.  He  accepted  of  this  commiffion,  and 
executed  it  by  his  book  De  concordia  facerdotii  &  imperii, 
five,  de  iibertatibus  ecclefise  Gallicse,  which  he  publifhed  in 
the  year  1641.  He  declared  in  his  preface,  that  he  did  not 
enter  upon  the  difcufling  of  right,  but  confined  himfelf  to 
the  fetth'ng  of  fa6ls  ;  that  is,  he  only  attempted  to  fhew, 
what  deference  the  weftern  churches  had  always  paid  to  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  on  the  one  fide ;  and  on  the  other,  what 
rights  and  privileges  the  Gallican  church  had  always  been 
poflefTed  of  But  though  he  had  colledted  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  teftimonies  in  favour  of  the  pope's  power,  that  did 
not  hinder  his  book  from  giving  offence  :  and  the  court  of 
Rome  made  a  great  many  difficulties  in  difpatching  the  bulls, 
which  were  demanded  in  favour  of  de  Marca,  who  had,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1 641,  been  prefented  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Gcnferans.  That  court  gave  him  to  underftand,  that 
it  was  neceffary  he  fhould  foften  fome  things  he  had  ad- 
vanced ;  and  fhe  caufed  his  book  to  pafs  a  very  ftridl  exa- 
mination. After  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  cardinal  Bichi 
warmly  folicited  Innocent  X.  to  grant  the  bulls  in  favour  of 
the  bimop  of  Conferans  ;  but  the  aifeflbr  of  the  holy  office 
awakened  the  remembrance  of  the  complaints,  which  had 
been  made  againft  the  book  De  concordia  facerdotii  &  im- 
perii ;  which  occafioned  this  pope  to  order  the  examination 
of  it  anew.  De  Marca,  feeing  how  affairs  were  protracted, 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  except  he  gave  fatisfa(5tion  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  publifhed  a  book  in  the  year  1646,  in  which 
he  explained  the  defign  of  his  De  concordia.  Sec.  fubmitted 
himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  and  fhewed,  that 
kings  were  not  the  authors,  but  the  giiardians  of  the  canon 
laws.  "  I  own,"  fays  he,  "  that  I  favoured  the  fide  of  my 
*'  prince  too  much,  and  a6ted  the  part  of  a  prefident,  rather 
*'  than  that  of  a  bifhop.  I  renounce  my  errors,  and  pro- 
<•  mife  for  the  future  to  be  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the 

*'  authority 
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"  authority  of  the  holy  fee.'*     And  he  was  very  foon  as 

good  as  his  word  ;  for  in  the  year  1647,  he  wrote  a  book 

intitled,  Dc  fingulari  prlmatu  Petri ;  in  which  he  proved, 

that  St.  Peter  was  the  only  head  of  the  church,  againft  feme 

who  had  a  mind  to  join  St.  Paul  with  him.     This  he  did 

not  publilh,  but  fent  to  the  pope,  who  was  fo  pleafed  with 

!t,  that  he  immediately  granted  his  bulls,  and  he  was  made 

bifhop  of  Conferans  in  the  year  1648.     This  conduit  of 

de  Marca  has  provoked  a  late  eminent  and  noble  writer  of 

our  own,  to  pafs  a  very  fevere  cenfure  upon  him.     He  calls 

Bollng-    ^  him  "  a  time-ferving  prieft,  interefted,  and  a  great  flatterer, 

^°^^'*^.^'*  "  if  ever  there  was  one  ;'*  and  adds,  that  "  when  he  could 

workseffay,  **  ^^^t  get  his  bulls  difpatchcd,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  ex- 

i»,  §.  3J»     '^  plain  away  all  that  he  had  faid  in  favour  of  the  ftate,  and 

^*  to  limit  the  papal  power." 

But  to  go  a  little  back.  In  the  year  1644,  de  Marca 
was  fent  into  Catalonia,  there  to  perform  the  office  of  viii-, 
tor-general,  and  counfcllor  of  the  viceroy.  This  he  exe- 
cuted to  the  year  1651,  and  gained  the  afFedtions  of  the 
Catolonians  to  that  degree,  that  in  1647,  when  he  was 
dangeroufly  ill,  they  put  up  their  prayers,  and  made  public 
vows  for  his  recovery.  The  city  of  Barcelona  made  a  public 
vow  to  our  lady  of  Montferat,  and  fent  thither,  in  their 
name,  twelve  capuchins  and  twelve  nuns.  Thefe  performed 
their  journey  wjth  their  hair  hanging  loofe,  and  barefooted. 
Mr.  de  Marca  was  perfuaded,  or  rather  feemed  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  his  recovery  was  intlrely  owing  to  fo  many 
vows  and  prayers  ;  and  he  did  not  leave  Catalonia  without 
going  to  pay  his  devotions  at  Montferat.  He  went  thither 
:n  the  beginning  of  the  year  1651,  and  there  wrote  a  fmall 
treatife,  De  origine  &  progreflu  cultus  beatae  Mariae  vir- 
ginis  in  Monteferato,  which  he  left  in  the  archives  of  the 
monaftcry :  where  we  may  obferve  by  the  way,  that  the 
political  prelate,  though  a  great  man,  and  a  counfellor  of 
ilate,  yet  did  not  difdain  to  employ  his  pen  upon  fubjedls, 
that  better  fuited  the  character  of  a  monk,  when  it  ferved 
to  confirm  the  vulgar  in  their  errors  and  fuperftitions,  and 
raife  a  reputation  of  piety  to  himfelf.  In  Auguft  of  the  fame 
year,  he  wenc  to  take  pofleilion  of  his  bifhopric  ;  and  the 
year  after  was  nominated  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Touloufe, 
of  which  he  did  not  take  pofTeflion  till  the  year  1655.  The 
year  following,  he  aHifted  at  the  general  aiTembly  of  the 
French  clergy,  and  appeared  in  oppofition  to  the  Janfenifis. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  them,  that  this  prelate  met 
with  fuch  diificulties  at  Rome,  when  he  had  occaficn  for  a 

bull. 
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bull,  in  order  to  his  being  made  bi{hop  of  Conferans.    This  i 
made  him  fenfible,  that  he  ought  to  lofe  no  opportunity  of  \ 
repairing  the  lofs,  which  he  had  fuftained  there,  by  his  Dc  \ 
con-^ordia,  &c.      And  what  more  favourable   opportunity- 
could  he  expeft,  than  this  of  feconding  the  court  of  Rome  j 
in  its  procedures  againft  the  difclples  of  Janfenius  ?  Add  to     ,  ^ 
this,  that  they  had  made  him  fufpeded  of  Janfenifm  beyond  j 
the  mountains ;  and  that  this  ill  office  had  for  a  long  time  ! 
retarded  the  expedition  of  the  bull,  which  was  necefl'ary  to  'i 
eftablifh  him  in  the  archbifliopric  of  Touloufe.     He  was  > 
made  a  minifter  of  ftate  in  1658,  and  went  to  Touloufe  in  ] 
1659.     In  the  following  year,  he  went  to  Rouffillon,  there  ] 
to  determine  the  marches  with  the  commillaries  of  the  king  j 
of  Spain.  Thefe  conferences  were  of  a  very  particular  kind  ;  ) 
for  there  was  occafion  in  them  for  a  great  deal  of  criticifm  1 
upon  fome  words  of  Pomponius  Mela  and  Strabo.     It  was  i' 
faid  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  that  the  limits  of  France  and  | 
Spain  were  the  fame  with  thofe,  which  anciently  ieperated  ^ 
the  Gauls  from  Spain.     This  obliged  them  to  examine  j 
whereabouts,    according  to  the    ancient  geographers,    the  | 
Gauls  terminated  here  ;  fo  the  learning  of  the  archbiftiop  ' 
was  of  great  ufe  at  this  jun6lure.    He  took  a  journey  to  Paris  i 
in  September  the  fame  year,  and  died  there  in  June  1662^  ■ 
a  fhort  time  after  he  had  obtained  the  bulls  for  the  arch-  * 
bifhopric  of  that  city.  ^ 
He  left  the  care  of  his  manufcripts  to  mr.  Boluze,  who  i 
had  lived  with  him  ever  fmce  June  the  29th,   1656,  and  j 
who  has  written  his  life,  from  whence  this  account  is  taken.  ^ 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  in  a  fhort  account,  which  he  has  given  of  j 
de  Marca  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  fays,  it  ought  rather  Tom.  xtia, 
to  be  called  a  panegyric,  or  an  apology,  than  an  hiflory  P-  *7<'«  ^ 
or  life.     However,  let  Boluze  or  Le  Clerc  fay  what  they  1 
will,  de  Marca  was  certainly  a    very  extraordinary  man,  • 
He  is  faid  to  have  renounced  all  the  pleafures  of  youth, 
while  he  was  at  fchool,  for  the  love  of  books  ;  and  to  have  ^ 
foretold  to  his  fchool-fellows,  who  fpent  their  time  in  vain 
amufements,  the  difference  which  would  one  day  appear  be- 
tween their  glory  and  his.     It  was  at  Touloufe  that  he  laid  1 
the  ground-work  of  his  great  learning  j  and  he  did  not  negle^  I 
to  make  himfelf  a  compleat  mafter  of  the  Greek  tongue,  J 
which  greatly  diflinguilhed  him   from  other  learned  men.  ] 
He  was  early  married  to  a  young  lady  of  the  ancient  family  i 
of  the  vifcounts  of  Lavedan,  who  bore  hirn  feveral  children ;  i 
but  (he  dying  in  the  year  1632,  he  chole  to  pafs  the  refl  of  ] 
his  life  in  widowhood,  ; 

MARCELLINUS  1 
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MARCELLINUS    (Ammianus)     an   ancient 
Roman  hiftorian  of  great  merit,  flourifhed  in  the  latter  ages 
of  the  empire,  under  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodofius 
.  the  Great,  and  compofed  a  hiftory  of  one  and  thirty  books. 

What  countryman  he  was,  of  what  profeflion,  from  what 
period  he  began  his  hiftory,  and  how  far  he  carried  it,  are 
circumftances  all  related  by  himfelf  in  this  fliort  fentence, 
at  the  conclufion  of  his  work.     "  Haec  ut  miles  quondam^ 
*'  &  Graecus,  a  principatu  Ca:raris  Nervae  exorfus  adufque 
''  Valentis  interitum,  pro  virium  explicavi  menfura/*    The 
firft  thirteen  books  are  loft,  in  which  he  brought  his  narra- 
tion down  to  the  time  of  Conftantius  ;  and  we  can  bear  the 
lofs  of  them  the  better,  becaufe  he  did  not  fo  much  enlarge 
upon  the  hiftory  of  thofe  reigns,  which  he  knew  only  at 
fecond  hand,  and  therefore  ran  them  curforily  over.     The 
faults  of  this  hiftorian  are  to  be  found  in  his  ftile  and  his 
digreftions.    His  ftile  is  harfli,  like  the  language  of  his  times^ 
Praefat.        and  tending  frequently  to  the  bombaft.     We  muft  remem- 
Henr.  Va-    j^gj.  however,  that  he  was  by  nation  a  Greek,  and,  as  may 
Amm.         ^^  gathered  from  a  letter  of  Libanius  the  fophift,  a  native  of 
MsrccUin.    Antioch  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  military  life  which  he 
followed,  ought  to  ftand  as  a  reafonable  excufe.     He  feems 
indeed,  in  the  words  we  have  cited  above,  to  excufe  himfelf 
by  thefe  confiderations.    "  I  have  related  thefe  things,"  fays 
he,  ''  from  the  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign,  to  the  death  of 
^'  Valens,  according  to  the  meafure  of  my  abilities,  as  a 
*'  Grecian  and  a  foldier."     He  has  been  cenfured  alfo  for 
his  digreflions,  for  a61:ing  too  much  the  part  of  a  philofopher, 
and  affe6ling  to  appear  learned,  beyond  what  the  laws  of 
hiftory  permit.     Thus  in  his  feventeenth  book,  he  defcribes 
the  earthquakes  which  happened  in  Pontus,  and  many  parts 
of  Afia  Minor,  and  the  terrible  ruins  which  Nicomedia, 
the  capital  city  of  Bythinia,  fuftered  by  them  ;  and  this  was 
very  well,  but  he  does  not  ftop  here.     He  takes  occafion 
from  hence,    to  fearch   into    the  phyfical  caufes  of  fuch 
fhakings,  and  relates  firft,  what  the  priefts  of  his  religion 
faid   of  then;  then   he  examines  the  reafons  of  Ariftotle, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Anaximander ;  and  afterwards  enumerates 
the  new  ifles,  which  appeared  in  divers  places  after  fuch 
fhocks,    together  with  thofe  that  were  fwallowed  up  by 
them  :  all  which,  however  ufeful  and  entertaining,  yet  is 
not  fuppofed  to  belong  to  hiftory.     So  again  in  his  thirtieth 
book,  he  inveighs  feverely  againft  the  profeflion  of  advor 
cates   and  lawyers,  which,    he  fays,  Epicurus  named  the 
KicKonx'ix,  or  the  art  of  knavery.     He  had  been  engaged  in 

law-fuits, 
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Uw-fuits,  and  fufFered  by  them,  which  provoked  him  To 
much  againft  the  profeflbrs  of  law,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  making  a  long  digrefTion,  for  the  fake  of  expofmg  their 
evil  practices. 

Thefe  imperfe(5tions  however  have  not  hindered  Marcel- 
linus  from  attaining  the  character  of  an  impartial,  faithful, 
and  accurate  hiftorian,  who  fays  nothing  but  what  he  was 
fure  of,  and  who  informs  us  of  many  things,  of  which  with- 
out him  we  jQiould  have  been  ignorant.     He  is  of  the  num- 
ber of  thofe,  who  relate  things,  which  they  faw,  and  tranf- 
adtions  in  which  they  bore  a  part ;  and  thefe  advantages  he 
has  in  common  with  C^far  and  Xenophon.     He  was  bred  Valef.  ia 
a  foldier,  and  inlifted  betimes  among  thofe,  whom  they  call  pr«^»t. 
Prote6lores  domeftici ;  which  gives  us  ground  to  think,  that 
he  was  come  of  a  good  family.     He  had  orders  to  follow 
Urficinus,  general  of  the  horfe  to  the  eaft,  when  the  em- 
peror Conftantius  fent  him  thither  in  the  year  350.     In  354, 
he  returned  with  him  into  Italy,  and  the  year  following 
marched  with  hiiri  into  Gaul,  then  to  Simium,  and  then 
back  to  the  eaft  again  :  nor  did  he  leave  the  fervice,  when 
Urficinius  was  difgraced   in  the  year  360  ;  but  it  is  not 
known,  whether  he  was   advanced  to  any  higher  poft,  or 
remained  itill  in  his  firft  office  of  domeflic  protestor,  even 
when  he  followed  Julian  in  his  war  againft  the  Perfians.  We 
may  gather  from  fome  pajfTages  in  his  writings,  that  he  lived 
at  Antioch,  under  the  emperor  Valens.     Thus  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  the  twenty-ninth  book,  he  fays,  that  "  he  had 
"  been  witnefs  to  the  execution  of  feveral  perfons,  whom 
"  V^alens  had  put  to  death  in  the  year  371."     After  that, 
he  came  to  fettle  at  Rome,  and  wrote  his  hiftory.     ''  One  jugemena 
*'  great  point,  fays  La  Mothe  le  Voyer,  which   ought   to  furies 
*'  make  us  Frenchmen  value  the  hiftory  of  Ammianus  Mar-  p^ncipaux, 
"  cellinus,  is,  that  we  have  none  like  his,  which  teaches  ^^ ^'J"  ?-^^^' 
"  us  more  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  Gauls,  or  fo  lamo. 
''  well  explains  the  originals  of  the  firft  French,  Germans, 
"  and  Burgundians."     And  the  military  men  of  all  coun- 
tries muft  have  a  particular  pleafure  in  reading  him,  fmce,  as 
Valefius  truly  obferves,    he   far   exceeds   the   generality  ofprafat. 
hiftorians  in  his  defcriptions  of  battles  and  fieges. 

We  muft  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  hiftorian, 
without  noting  his  great  moderation  and  impartiality,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and  its  profefibrs.  Thus 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  twenty-fecond  book,  men- 
tioning a  biftiop,  who  became  an  informer,  he  fays,  that 
"  he  had  forgot  his  profeftion,  which  inculcated  nothing 

"  but 
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*'  but  what  was  juft  and  humane  ;  profeiHonis  fuse  oWltus^ 
*'  quae  nihil  nifi  juOum  fuadet  &  lene."     And  in  the  fol- 
lowing page  he  defcribes  the   chriftlan   martyrs    as  men, 
*'  qui   devlare   a   rellgione    compulfi,  pertulere    cruciabiles 
*'  pcenas,  adufque  gioriofam  mortem   intemerata  fide  pro- 
*'  grefTi :"  that  is,  "  who  rather  than  depart  from  their  re- 
*'  ligion,  chofe  to  fuffer  the  moft  afflicting  tortures,  main- 
*'  taining  their  faith  inviolate  to  a  glorious  death."     Thefe 
and  fome  other  paflages  of  a  fimilar  kind,  have  made  many 
apt  to  think,  that  Marcellinus  was  a  chriftian.     But,  as 
Dift.  art.     mr.  Bayle  very  well  afks,  "  Would  a  chriftian,  who  wrote 
Marcel-    ct  y^\^  hift:ory  under  emperors,  who  had  almoft  demoliflied 
xrNus,noi.  4^  paganifm,  have  contented  himfeif  with  barely   fpeaking 
^'  well  of  the  chriftian  religion  ?  Would  he  never  have  car- 
*'  ried  the  matter  fo  far,  as  to  declare  fometimes,  that  it 
"  was  the  only  good  and  true  religion,  and  that  the  worfhip 
*'  of  the  pagan  deities  was  no  other  than  idolatry  ?  Would 
"  a  chriftian,  under  fuch  emperors,  have  praifed  Julian  the 
*'  apoftate  to  the  fkies,  without  ever  declaring  againft  his 
''  apoftacy,  and  inveterate  hatred  of  Jefus  Chrift?  Would  he 
*'  have  fpoken  of  Mercury,  and  the  goddefs  Nemefis,  and  the 
*'  goddefs  Themis,  and  the  fuperftitions  of  the  heathen  au- 
*'  guries,  as  Marcellinus  fpeaks  of  them  r"     But  befides 
his  great  impartiality  and  moderation,  there  is  another  par- 
ticular which  has  highly  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  chriftians  ;  and  that  is,  his  furniftiing  them  with  arms 
againft  the  Jev/s,  by  his  famous  paftage  concerning  the  re- 
building of  their  temple,  and  confirming  at  the  fame  time 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  chriftian  religion.      Several 
texts  are  cited  from  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  to  prove, 
that  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  after  it  was  deftroyed  by  Titus, 
fhould  not  be  built  again :  "  Behold  your  houfe  is  left  unto 
Demonftr.     *'  you  defolate.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.     The  event,"  fays  Huetius, 
Evang.         *'  has  confirmed  the  prediction  ;  for  when  the  Jews  afTem- 
Prop.  IX.      cc  \^\q^  jj^  j-j^g  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Conftantine,  in  order  to 
'*  rebuild  their  temple,  they  were  prohibited  by  thofe  em- 
'*  perors.     But  when  they  attempted  it  a  third  time  under 
*'  Julian  the  apoftate,  and  by  his  encouragement,  a  divine 
*'  power  miraculoufly  interpofed,  which  obliged  them  to 
"  defift;  for  the  work  v/as  no  fooner  begun,  than  dreadful 
*'  globes  of  fire  burft  forth  from  the  foundation,  and  de- 
*'  voured  all  the  Jews  who  were  concerned  in  it.     The 
*'  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  chriftian  writers  of  thofe 
*'  time;;,  v/ho  have  alm.oft  all  of  them  given  an  account  of 
*'  it :  but  what  puts  the  fadi:  beyond  all  difpute,  is  the  tefti- 
6  *'  mony 
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**  monv  of  Amnrfianus  Marcellinus,  a  pagan  hlftnrian,  and 
**  of  undoubted  credit,  who  was  then  ferving  under  Julian 
*'  in   his  expedition   againfl   the  Perfians.     His  words  are 
"  thefe  :  Ambitiofum  quondam  apud  Hierofolyma  templum,  Lib.  xxm, 
''  quod  port  multa  &:  Interneciva  certamina,  obfidente  V'el- 
''  pafiano  pofteaque  Tito,  aegre  eft  oppugnatum,  inftaurare 
"  fumptibus  cogitabat  immodicis,  nefjotiumcjue^niaturandum 
"  Alypio  dederat  Antiochenfi,  qui  olim  Britannias  curaverat 
"  pro   pracfedtis.     Cum   itaque  rei  idem   inftaret   Alypius, 
"  juvaretqic  provincias  redtor,  metuendi  globi  flammorum 
''  prope  fundamenta  crebris    aftultibus    erumpentes    fecere 
*'  locum,  exuftis  aliquoties  operantibus,  inacceii'um  :  hocque 
*'  modo  elemento  deftinatius  repellente,  cefTavit  inceptum." 
We  do  not  know  when  Marcellinus  died,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  alive  in  the   year  390,  fmce  he.  makes 
mention  of  a  confulihip  which  happened  that  year.    "  Neo-  Lib.  xxv?-. 
"  therium  poftea  confulem  tunc  notarium  ad  eandem  tuen-  ^-  5* 
*'  dam  ire  difpofuit."     This  perfon  was  conful  with  Valen-  v.  leC 
tinian  II.  in  the  year  390.  P  «^at  ad 

MARCILIUS  (Theodore)  a  learned  German  Nkeron,* 
critic,  was  born  at  Arnheim,  a  town  of  Gueldres,  in  the  tom.  xxvii, 
year  1 548.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  learned 
withal,  obferving  iq.  him  a  more  than  ordinary  ir.clinatioa 
for  books,  took  particular  care  of  his  education.  He  had 
him  taught  at  home  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tong'*:e,  and 
then  fent  him  to  a  fchool  at  Deventcr,  where  he  learned  the 
Greek  under  Noviomagus.  Marcilius,  having:  ir\i:d:  a  great 
progrefs  in  both  languages,  was  removed  from  thence  to  the 
univerfity  of  Louvain,  where  he  applied  himi'eif  to  philo- 
(bphv  and  civil  law  j  and  having  nnifhed  his  ftudicj^,  went 
to  Paris,  and  then  to  Touloufe,  where  he  taught  polite 
literature  many  years.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  taught  rhe- 
toric in  1578,  in  the  college  of  Grains,  and  afterwards 
read  ledurcs  in  feveral  other  colleges  fuccellively.  In  160?, 
he  was  made  roval  profefTor  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  the 
belles  lettres;  and  on  the  8th  of  April  161 7,  he  died. 
Though  he  was  not  a  critic  of  the  firft  rank,  yet  he  did  not 
deferve   th^  contemptuous   ti-eatment,    which  Scaliger  has 

fiven  htm.  He  pub'ifhed  an  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  of 
ythagoras's  Golden  verfes,  at  Paris  1585,  with  comm.en- 
taries,  which  John  Albert  i'^abricius  has  called  leiirnt-d  :  and 
he  wrote  notes  upon  many  of  the  ancient  authors,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  feveral  editions  of  their  works.  Pie  was 
alfo  the  author  of  fome  little  Latin  works. 

Vol.  VIIL  P  MARC  I- 
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M  A  R  C  I  O  N  1 T  E  S,  a  Tea  of  heretics,  fo  called  from 
Marcion  their  founder,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  century  of 
the  church.     Marcion  was  born  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  upon   the  Euxine  fea,  and   had  for  his  father  the' 
Ecct.  hift,     bifhop  of  ihat  city.     Eulcbius  calls  him  o  vatr*!?,  the  mariner ; 
1.  v.c.  13.    ^p^    Tertuilian,    more    than    once,    Ponticus    Nauclerus* 
Whether  he  acquired  this  name,  from  having  learned  the 
art  of  failing  in  his  youth,  or  from  being  born  in  a  fea  port 
town,  ecclefiadical  aniiqiiity  has  not  told   us.     At  firft  he 
profeiTed  continency,  and  betook  himfelf  to  an  afcetic  life; 
but,  having  the   misfortune  to  debauch  a  young  lady,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  his  father,  who  was  fo  rigid  an  ob- 
ferver  of  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  that  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  on,  by  all  his  prayers  and  vows  of  repentance,  to 
re-admit   him   into   the  communion  of  the  faithful.     This 
expdfed  him  fo  much  to  the  feoffs  and  infults  of  his  country- 
men, that  he  privily  withdrew  himfelf,  and  went  to  Rome^ 
hoping  to  gain  admittance  there.    But  his  cafe  being  known, 
he  was  likewife   refufcd  here;  which  irritated  him  to  that 
degree,  that  he  became  a  difciple  of  Cerdo's,  and  efpoufed 
the  opinions  of  that  famous  heretic.     It  has  puzzled  the 
moft    accurate  chronologers,    to  fettle  the  precife   time  of 
Hift.  litetat.  Maicion's  coming  to  Rome;    but  the    leariied   dr.  Cave, 
torn.  1.         ^^^^^  confidering  their  reafons,  determines  it,  and  with  the 
greateft  appearance  of  probability,  to   the   year   127  ;  and 
fuppoibs  farther,  that  he  began  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his 
fedl,  and  to  propagate  his  doctrines  publicly,  about  the  year 
130.     Indeed  it  could  not  be  well  be  later,  becaufe  his  opi- 
nions were  difperfed  far  and  wide  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
Strom,  lib.  Thus  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  fpcaking  of  the  heretics,  who 
Cd've'l  Hjft*  ^^^^^  under  that  emperor,  mentions  Bafilides,   Valcntinus, 
ik.  *  and  Marcion,  who,   he  fays,   "  converfcd  along  wiih  them, 

a  junior  arnonif  fcniors  :"  and   Bafilides  died  in  the 


as 


year  134. 

The  doftrines  of  this  heretic  were,  many  of  them,  the 

'     fame  with  thoie,  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  Manes 

and  his  followers  ;  that^    for  inftance,  of  two  co-eternal, 

independent  principles,  one  the  author  of  all  good,  the  other 

the  author  of  all  evil,     in  order  to  fupport  and  propagate 

this   principle  more  fuccefsfully,  he  is  faid  to  have  applied 

himd'if  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  that  of  the  Stoics  efpe- 

De  Pra?-       cially.     Thus  Tertuilian,    ••'  ubi  tunc   Marcion,  ponticus 

k'ip.  Hae-    n  nauclerus,  Stoicje  ftudiofns?"  whence  this  father  inveighs 

Jbid.*^c?°.*     aaainft  philofophy  and  logic,  as  apt  to  engender  h^rciies. 

la  Hamart.  Prudcntius  alfo  upbraids  him  with  an  olkntation  of  logic: 

**  Hsec 
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*'  tixc  tua,  Marcion,  gravis  &  dialedlica  vox  eft : 

*'  This,  Marcion,  is  thy  grave  and  logical  difcourfe.*' 

.  ^ 

And  logic,  as  is  well  known,  was  invented  by  the  Stoics,  * 

who  alio  held  the  do6lrine  of  the  two  principles.  Marcion  '; 
likewife  taught,  as  Manes  did  after  him,  that  the  god  of  the  ! 
Old  Teftament  was  the  evil  principle  ;  that  he  was  an  im-  ] 
perious,  tyrannical  being,  who  impofed  the  hardeft  laws  \ 
upon  the  Jews,  and  injurioufly  reftrained  Adam  from  touch-  \ 
ing  the  beft  tree  in  paradife  ;  and  that  the  ferpent  was  a  no- 
bler being  than  he,  for  encouraging  him  to  eat  of  its  fruit :  ' 
on  which  account,  as  Theodoret  tells  us  upon  his  own  Haer.  lib.  U  ^ 
knowledge^  the  Marcionites  worfhipped  a  brafen  ferpent  ^'  ^^* 
which  they  always  kept  fhut  up  in  an  ark.  He  taught,  that  i 
Chrift  came  down  from  heaven  to  free  us  from  the  yoke,  ) 
which  this  being  had  put  upon  us  ;  that  Chrift  however  waS  l 
liot  cloathed  with  real  flefli  and  blood,  but  only  appeared  to  j 
the  fenfes  to  be  fo,  and  that  his  fufferings  were  nothing  more  ' 
than  appearance  ;  that  when  Chrift  defcended  into  hell,  and  * 
preached  the  gofpel  there,  he  brought  the  fbllowers  of  Cain,  i 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  other  wicked  people,  who  \ 
were  converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  back  with  i 
him  to  heaven ;  but  that  he  left  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  ^ 
other  patriarch,  who  would  not  liften  to  his  preaching,  but  : 
trufted  too  much  to  their  own  righteoufnefs,  faft  bound  in  i 
that  horrible  dungeon  ;  that  there  would  be  no  refurredtion  ,1 
of  the  body,  but  only  of  the  foul,  &c.  &;c.  He  rejecSled  the  t 
law  and  the  prophets,  as  being  written  under  the  infpiration  , 
of  the  evil  god.  He  rejected  alfo  four  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  : 
together  with  all  the  gofpels,  except  that  of  St.  Luke;  out  i 
of  which^  and  the  reit  of  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  he  compofed,  J 
for  the  ufe  of  his  followers,  two  books,  which  he  perfuaded 
them  were  of  divine  authority  ;  calling  one  Evangelium,  and  i 
the  other  Apoftolicon/  All  this,  and  much  more,  may  be  ..! 
found  by  thofe  who  are  willing  to  feek  it,  in  Irenaeut-",  in  j^-^  | 
Tertullian's  five  books  againft  Marcion,  and  in  Epiphanius.  H«re*f.  42.       \ 

While  Marcion  was  at  Rome,  he  happened  to  meet  Poly- 
carp  of  Smyrna  ;  and  upon  afking  that  bifhop,  "  whether  he  iren.  lib,  iih      \ 
'*  acknowledged  him  for  a  brother?  I  acknowledge  you,"  c  3- 
fays  Polycarp,  "  for  the  firft-born  of  Satan."  Tertullian  re- ^^        , 
lates,  that  Marcion  at  length  repented  of  all  his  errors,  and  ^^  30*      *        1 

would  have  teftified  his  repentance  in  public^  provided  they  y 
would  have  admitted  him  again  into  the  church.     This  was 

agreed  to,  upon  condition,  that  he  would  bring  back  all  I 
thofe,  whom  he  had   feduccd   from  itj  which,  before  he 

m           '                                P  2                                      could  ^ 
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could  tffed:,  he  died.     The  precife  time  of  his  d^ath  can- 
not be  colkiSted  from  antiquity,  any  more  than  that  of  his 
coming  to  Rome.     It  is  certain,  that  he  lived  after  Antoni- 
nus Pius  began  to  reign  ;  for  although  his  herefy  had  fpread 
a  great  way  under  Adrian,  yet  by  his  extraordinary  vigi- 
lance and  activity,  it  fpread  much  farther  under  Antoninus 
Lib.iii.c.4.  Pius.     Thus  fays  Irenaeus,  "  Cerdo's  fucceflbr  Marcion, 
''  flourifhed  under  Anicetus  :"  now  Anicetus  was  pope  in 
Aiverf.        the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  whence  Tertullian  calls  Mar- 
^*'^'^  j^' cion,  ''  Antoninianus  ;"  and    elfewhere,    "  Antoninianus 
i.'c.ig.     '"  hereticus    fub   Pio   (Antoninos)   impius."      But   Juftin 
Martyr  has  put  it  out  of  difpute.     His  firft  apology  for  the 
chriftiani  was  prefcnted  to  Antoninus  Pius  about  the  year 
Pa«e43.      140  ;  and  he  tells  us  there,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  "  Mar- 
ed.t.  Lond.   "  clon  of  PoHtus  was  then  living,  and  taught  his  difciples 
1722.  ct  at  Rome." 

MARETS  (Johnde)  was  a  fine  genius  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  and  a  favourite  of  cardinal  Richelieu's^ 
who  ufed  to  receive  him  at  his  retired  hours,  and  unbend 
his  mind  in  converfmg  with  him  upon  gay  and  delicate  fub- 
jedls  :  which  made  Bayle  fay,  that  he  "  pofT^fTed  an  em- 
"  ployment  of  genius  under  his  eminence."     He  has  left 
us  himfelf  a  pidure  »)f  his  morals,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
advantageous  one  ;  for  he  owns,  that  in  order  to  triumph 
over  the  vktue  of  fuch  women,  as  objected  to  him  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  falvation,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  lead  them 
Dclices  de     into  atheiftical  principles.     ''  I  ought,"  fays  he,  "  to  v»/eep 
refprit.p.yj.ic  tears  of  blood,  confidering  the  bad  ufe  I  have  made  of 
"  my  addrefs  among  the  ladies  5  for  I  have  ufed  nothing 
*'  but  fpecious    falfhoods,  malicious  fubtleties,    and   infa- 
"  mous  treacheries,    endeavouring    to  ruin  the   fouls    of 
"  thofe  I   pretended  to  love.     I  iludied  artful  fpeechcs  to 
*'  Ihake,  blind,  and  feduce  them  ;  and  ftrove  to  perfuade 
''  them,  that  vice  was  virtue,  or  at  leaft,  a  thing  natural 
''  and  indiiFerent."     But  as  the  pnfiion  of  love,  when  it  is 
intemperate,  is  naturally  convertible  into  devotion,  fo  it  is 
remarkable,  that  this  fame  Marets,  as  great  a  fmner  as  he 
was  in  his  youth,  was  changed  afterwards  into  as  great  a 
faint.     In  mort,  he  became  at  laft  a  vifionary  and  fanatic  ; 
dealt  in  nothing  but  inward  lights  and  revelations  ;  and  pro- 
mifed  the  king  of  France,  upon  the  ftrength  of  fome  pro- 
phecies, whofe  meanifip;  he  tells  us  was  imparted  to  him 
from  above,  that  he  fliould  have  the  honour  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Mahometan  empire.     "  This  valiant  prince/'  fays 
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he,  **  fhall  defl^roy  and  expel  from  their  dominions  impiety 
"  and  herefy,  and  rtform  the  ecclefi.iftics,  the  courts  of 
"  juftice,  and  the  finances.  After  this,  in  common  agrep- 
"  ment  with  the  king  of  Spain,  he  fhall  fummon  together 
"  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  with  the  pope,  in  order  to  re- 
**  unite  all  the  chriftians  to  the  true  and  only  catholic  rcli- 
"  gion.  After  all  the  heretics  are  reunited  to  the  holy  fee, 
**  the  king,  as  eldeft  fon  of  the  church,  fhall  be  declared 
**  generaliffimo  of  all  the  chriftians,  and  with  the  joint 
*<  forces  of  Chriftendom,  he  fhall  deftroy  by  fea  and  land 
♦*  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  law  of  Mahomet,  and  propa- 
**  gate  the  faith  and  dominion  of  Jefus  Chrift  over  the 
**  whole  earth  :"  that  is  to  fay,  over  Perfia,  the  empire  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  Tartary,  and  China.  What  can  one 
defirc  more  ?  nothing  certainly,  but  that  all  thefe  great 
events  fliould  be  particularly  fpecified  in  the  prophecies.  And 
for  this,  Marets  pofitively  aflerts,  that  they  are  :  *'  all  this," 
fays  he,  "  is  particularly  marked  by  the  prophecies,  as  I 
"  fhall  plainly  make  appear  to  the  king,  &;c." 

Yet  as  great  a  madman  and  fanatic  as  this  man  appears  to 
have  been,  it  is  faid,  that  his  madnefs  was  only  '-  quoad 
"  hoc :"  viz.  that  his  fenfe  and  reafon  were  only  over- 
thrown In  this  one  province,  while  they  maintained  their 
fuperiority  in  all  the  refl.  His  countrymen,  it  is  plain, 
confidered  him  in  this  light ;  for  he  was  not  only  allowed 
to  manage  his  own  private  eflate,  but,  what  is  flill  flranger, 
the  charge  of  inquifitor  was  alio  beitowed  upon  him  :  and 
it  is  faid,  that  no  body  intrigued  more  than  he,  or  was 
more  active  in  bringing  about  the  extirpation  of  Janfenifm. 
He  had  ,been  a  member  of  the  French  acaoemy  from  its  firfl 
erection,  and  was  always  efleemed  one  of  its  principal  or- 
naments. He  wrote  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  which  were 
received  with  great  applaufe^  efpeciAlly  that  intitlec^, 
Les  Vifionaires.  He  attempted  an  epic  poem,  which  coit 
him  feveral  years  labour  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  have  coft  him  a  good  many  more  to  have  fmifned  it, 
if  providence  had  not  defined  his  pen  for  works  of  devo- 
tion, and  on  that  account  afforded  him  fupernatural  aflift- 
ance.  This  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  his  Delices  de 
Tefprit,  where  he  acquaints  us  "  with  a  kind  of  prodigy, 
"  which  he  pretends  to  have  happened  to  him.**  It  is,  as 
he  fays,  that  he  was  "  fo  fenfibly  alfifted  by  God  Almighty 
*'  in  finifning  the  great  work  of  his  Clovis,  for  the  fake  of 
"  attaching  him  the  fooner  to  fubjedts  much  more  ufcful, 
'*  delicate,  and  exalted,    that  he  duril   not  fay,    in  how 
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''  fliort  a  time  he  had  finlilicd  the  nine  remaining  book?  of 
<'  that  poem,  and  retouched  the  reft.'*  Again,  he  very 
feriopfiy  boafts  in  that  work,  that  ^'  God,  in  his  infinite 
^'  gooilnefs,  had  fent  him  the  key  of  the  treafures,  con- 
''  tained  in  the  Apocalypfe,  which  was  known  but  to  few 
*'  before  him  ;"  and  that,  by  the  command  of  God,  he  was 
to  *'  levy  an  army  of  an  144,000  men,  part  of  which  he 
"  had  aheady  enlifted,  to  make  war  upon  the  impious  and 
^*  the  Janfenifts/* 

We  fee  in  this  inftance,  what  fine  work  religion  makes 
with  men  even  of  the  beft  parts,  when  it  has  once  fubdued 
the  powers  of  realon  ;  it  degenerates  into  madnefs,  and  be- 
comes fanaticifm.  Marets  died  in  the  year  1676,  fomewh:4t 
about  eighty  years  of  age. 

MARETS  (Samuel  DEs)  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated divines  of  the  reformed  church,  was  born  at  Oifer 
mond  in  Picardy,  upon  Auguft  the  9th,  1599.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  lent  to  Paris,  where  he  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  belles  lettres  and  phiiorcphy  j  and  three  years 
after  to  Saumur,  where  he  fludicd  divinity  under  Gomarus, 
and  Hebrew  under  Ludovicus  Capcllus.  He  returned  to  his 
father  in  1618,  and  afterwards  went  to  Geneva,  to  finifh 
his  courfe  of  divinity  there.  The  year  following  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  by  the  advice  of  mr.  Durand,  applied  imme- 
diately for  admiffion  to  the  holy  miniftry.  His  youth  and 
future  made  this  advice  at  firft  difagrcable  to  him  ;  for,  It 
feems,  he  v/as  a  true  Zaccheus,  as  Bayle  calls  him,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  always  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Little  Preacher  ;  though,  what  is  remarkable,  he  grew  from 
that  to  his  25th  year,  and  acquired  at  length  a  very  reafon- 
able  ftature.  However,  he  followed  mr.  Durand's  advice, 
and  offered  himfelF  to  the  fynod  of  Charenton,  in  March 
1620,  who  received  him,  and  fettled  him  in  the  church  of 
Laon.  But  his  minifterial  fun6^ions  were  toilfome  to  him 
here  ;  for  the  governor  of  La  f'ere's  wife  having  changed 
her  religion,  (he  v/rote  him  a  letter  in  vindication  of  her 
condu6f,  and  fent  him  a  pamphlet  containing  the  hiftory  of 
her  cotwerfion.  His  aniwer  to  this  lady's  letter  provoked 
his  adverfaries  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  father  d'Aubigni  a  je- 
fu it  was  believed  to  have  fu horned  an  aflaffin,  who  ftabbed 
him  deeply,  but,  as  it  happened,  not  mortally,  with  a  knife 
into  his  hrealf.  The  jefuits  had  been  employed  in  convert- 
ing this  lady  :  they  thought  the  minifler's  anfwer  too  bold, 
and  thrcateiKd  to  punifh  him  for  it.     Hence  people  ima- 
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gined,  that  the  wound  which  he  received  was  the  effs£i  of 
this  menace  ;  and  if  father  d'Auhigni  was  chiefly  fufpecSted 
of  it,  it  was  becaufe  he  had  been  the  converter  of  that  Jady, 
and  at  that  time  preached  at  Laon  during  the  advent,  viz. 
in  December  1623.  Marets  however  did  not  continue  at 
Laon,  but  went  to  Falaife  in  1624,  and  afterwards  accepted 
a  call  to  the  church  of  Sedan  ;  of  which  he  obtained  leave 
to  go  to  Holland,  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity,  which  he  did  at  Leyden,  on  July  the  8th,  1625. 
Having  made  a  fmall  tour  into  England,  he  returned  to  Se- 
dan, where  he  met  with  frefh  troubles ;  but  is  faid  to  have 
appeafed  his  enemies,  fome  how  or  other,  by  marrying  a 
widow.  His  nuptials  were  fclemnized  on  the  2d  of  JVlay, 
1628  ;  and  it  was  in  this  year,  that  he  published  his  firll 
book,  which  was  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  others. 
In  1640,  he  had  an  invitation  to  a  profefibrfbip  at  Franeker, 
and  to  another  at  Groningen,  in  1642.  This  laft  he  ac- 
cepted, and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  did  fuch  great 
fervices  to  that  univcrfity,  that  it  was  reckoned  one  of  th^ 
moft  flourifhing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  magiftrates  of 
Beam,  well  informed  of  his  abilities  and  learning,  ofFere4 
him,  in  1661,  the  profefTor  of  divinity's  chair  at  Laulanne ; 
and  in  1673,  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  invited  him  to  a  like 
profeflbrfhip  there.  He  accepted  of  this  laft,  but  had  not 
time  to  take  pofTeiTion  of  it ;  for  he  died  at  Grpningen  upon 
the  1 8th  of  May,  in  the  very  fame  year. 

He  wrote,  as  we  have  faid,  a  great  number  of  books, 
and  was  engaged  in  almoft  as  many  difputes.  None  con-^ 
tinued  longer,  or  was  kept  up  with  more  warmth,  than 
that  which  he  maintained  againit  Voetius,  the  Utrecht  pro- 
fcllbr,  about  tolerating,  in  the  town  of  Boifleduc,  a  focicty, 
inftituted  in  honour  ot  the  bleflcd  virgin.  It  lailcd  eighteen 
years,  and  would  not  have  ceal'ed  then,  iF  a  common  in- 
lereil:  ha,d  not  put  an  end  to  it.  The  moft  remarkable 
circumlfance  of  it  was,  that  on  one  fide,  the  curators  of 
the  academy  of  Groningen,  and  on  the  other,  the  magi- 
ftrates of  Utrecht,  offered  their  mediation  to  the  con- 
tending parties;  which  being  acccp  cd,  they  prefently 
brought  about  a  cefTation  from  all  adcs  of  holiility,  while 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  carrying  on.  After  this,  they  ap^ 
plied  themfelves  to  fettling  t!ie  preliminaiies.  I'he  media- 
tors on  both  fides  difpatched  one  courier  after  another, 
in  order  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  their  conferences, 
and  the  choice  of  their  plenipotentiary  deputies.  But  all 
this  came  to  nothing  j  becaufe  during  the  fettling  of  thefe 
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preliminarieG,  the  party  of  Utrecht  broke  the  truce,  by  pub- 
lifhin^  a  very  inj-irions  book  ngaiiift  Mnrets.    "  The  carry- 
*'   ing  oH'  the  prince  of  Furftemberg,"  fays  Bayle,  *'  did  not 
"  more  fruftrate  the  conferences,  held  at  Cologne  in  1674, 
"  in  order  to  a  general  peace,  than  this  book  fruftrated  the 
"  proje<5l  of  a  peace  between  thefe  two  profelfors."    Marets 
had   a  controverfy  with   the  celebrated  proteftant  minifter 
Daille,  a  very  hot  one,  but  it  did  not  laft  long.     He  at- 
tacked alio  Grotius,  and  the  explication  he  had  given  of  fe- 
veral  texts  in  fcriptnre,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  antichrift,  for  a 
very  vain  and   foolifh  reafon,  if  indeed  it  was  the  true  one  ; 
fince  it  is  faid  to  have  been  no  other,  than  purely  to  unde- 
ceive thofe,  who,  from  a  paflage  in  the  Afta  eruditorum, 
imagined,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it  (  penly.     But  of  all 
his  vt'orks,  there  are  none  in  which  he  fhewed  more  good 
fenfe,  and  perhaps  did   more  fervice,  than  in  thofe,  which 
he  levelled  againfr  enthufiafts,  rnd  fuch  as  employed  them- 
leWes  in  foretelling  great  revolutions.     H(,>  pelted  Comenius 
heartily  on  this  very  account,  and  gave  as  little  quarter  to 
Labadie,    and   the   Millenarian   Peter  Serrarius.     Serrarius 
publilhcd  a  book,  in  the  year  1663,  in  which  he  afTerted, 
that  the  conjun<5i:ion  of  planets,  in  the  fign  Sagittarius,  pre- 
faced great  revolutions.     The  fame  was  afiirnted  in  fever al 
other  books,  both  in  Latin  and  Flemifh.      Marets  refuted 
theie  pretences  in  fome  thefes,  which  Serrarius  wrote  againft, 
Marets  then  publifhed  a  work  intitled,  Chiliafmus  enervatus, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Serrarius ;  and  prudently  reprefented 
to  him,  that  "  the  dodrine  of  the  Millenarians,   rendered 
''  the  reformed  reli2;ion  odious  to  the  fecular  powers  :  for 
"   as  thefe  fe6i:aries  pretend,  that  the  profperity  of  the  church 
*'  depends  upon  the  deflru£^ion  of  all  temporal  fovereignties, 
*'  they  are  apt  to  flir  up  the  mob  to  infurre6^ions,  that  they 
*'  may  bring  about  the  golden  age  of  chriflianity,  or  the 
<■'  millennium."     He  reprefented  the  feditions  with  which 
England  had  been  agitated,  after  the  doclrine  of  the  fifth 
monarchy  ;   and   the  mortification  w^hich    the  Millenarians 
had  lately   fulFered,  when   the   peace  of  Pifa  difperfed  the 
hopes,  which  they  had  conceived  from  the  quarrels  between 
France  and  the  pope.  Flis  moft  chriftian  maiefty  v/as  greatly 
provoked  at  the  aftront  done  the  duke  of  Crequi  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1662.     He  marched  an  army  into  Italy  to  re- 
ventre  it ;  upon  which  the  Pvlillenarians  concluded,  that  the 
beaft  in  the  Revelations  was  going  to  receive  the  fatal  blow. 
I?'}t  their  hopes  were  all  blalled  by  the  treaty  of  Pifa,  and 
Mareis  nifuited  Serrarius  upon  it.     He  took  notice  alfo,  that 
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at  London,  in  the  year  1&56,  they  had  publifhcd,  that  Rome 
fhould  be  deftroyed  in  1666,  and  that  the  day  of  judgment 
ihould  come  in  the  year  171 1.  Some  aflerted  at  that  time, 
that  the  conjun6ci<>n  in  Sagittarius  was  to  produce  the  ge- 
neral coniragration ;  but  Marets  laughed  at  this,  faying,  that 
*'  Sagittarius  could  not  be  reckoned  a  fiery  fign  in  any  other 
*'  fenfe,  but  as  it  obliged  pet  pie  to  make  great  fires  at 
"  home,  to  fecure  them  from  the  cold  ;  and  he  obferves, 
"  that  at  the  time  of  that  conjuncS^ion,  it  froze  prodigioufly 
*'  for  feveral  weeks."  Upon  the  whole,  Marets  dealt  ad- 
mirably well  with  the  Millenarians,  and  contented  himfeH" 
T¥ith  refuting  them  by  the  heft  way  of  refutation,  viz.  by 
appealing  to  facSis,  which  proved  the  falfenefs  and  vanity  of 
their  prcdi£Lions. 

A  chronological  table  of  the  works  of  this  celebrated  di« 
vine,  may  be  found  at  end  of  his  Syftem  of  divinity.  Their 
number  is  prodigious  ;  and  the  variety  of  their  fubje(R:s  fhew 
an  unbounded  genius.  He  was  a  perfon  of  vaft  application, 
wrote  eafily,  and  with  abundance  of  fire  and  erudition.  He 
dcfigned  to  collect  all  his  works  into  a  body,  as  well  thofe 
which  had  been  already  publifhed,  as  thofe  v^hich  were  in 
manufcript.  He  revifed  and  augmented  them  for  thatpur- 
pofe,  and  had  materials  for  four  volumes  in  folio  ;  but  his 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  that  proje6L  The  firft 
volume  was  to  have  contained  all  thofe  works,  which  he 
had  publifhed  before  his  being  fettled  at  Groningen.  The 
fecond  volume  his  Opera  theologica  dida6lica.  The  third, 
his  Opera  theologica  polemica.  The  title  of  the  fourth  was 
to  have  been  Impietas  triumphata.  Its  contents  were  to 
have  been  the  Hydra  Socinianifmi  expugnata,  the  Biga  fa- 
naticorum  everfa,  and  the  Fabula  Praeadamitarum  refutata  ; 
three  works,  which  had  been  printed  at  different  times. 
Marets's  fyftem  of  divinity  was  found  to  be  fo  methodical, 
that  they  made  ufe  of  it  at  other  academies ;  and  indeed  this 
author's  reputation  procured  him  fo  much  authority  in  fo- 
reign countries  as  well  as  his  own,  that  a  perfon  in  Ger- 
many, who  publilhed  fome  very  difobliging  things  againft 
him,  received  orders  to  fupprefs  his  book. 

MARGARET,  countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
a  lady  as  iliuftrious  for  her  perfonal  endowments  as  for  her 
birth,  was  born  at  Bletflioe  in  Bedfordfhire,  in  the  year 
144 1.,  While  fhe  was  very  young,  and  a  rich  heirefs,  the 
great  duke-of  Suffolk,  minifler  to  Henry  the  Vlth,  folicited 
her  in  marriage  for  his  fon,  while  the  king  wooed  her  for 
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his  half  brother  Edmund,  then  earl  of  Richmond.     On  id 

nice  a  point   the  good  young  lady  advifed  with  an  elderly 

gentlewoman,  who  thinking  it  too  great  a  decifion  to  take 

upon  herfelf,  recommended  her  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 

BacAnM.ife  of  virgins.     She  followed  her  inftru6lions,  and  poured  forth 

%u^"m      ^^^  fupplications   and  prayers  with   fuch   effc6i,    that  one 

garet'sFu'' "corning,  whether  fleeping  or  waking  fhe  could  not  tell, 

mralferraon  there  appeared  unto  her  fomebody  in  the  habit  of  a  bifhop, 

by  bifhop     and  defired  fhe  would  accept  of  Edmund  for  her  hufband. 

Whereupon  Ihe  married  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond  ;  and 

by  him   had  an  only  fon,  who  was  afterwards  king  Henry 

the  Vllth.     Edmund  died  on  the  3d  of  November   1456, 

leaving  Henry  his  fon  and  heir,  but  fifteen  weeks  old  ;  after 

which  Margaret  married  fir  Henry  Stafford,  knight,  fecond 

fon  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom  fhe  had  no  iiTue. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  fir  Henry  Stafford,  which  happened 

about  1482,  (he  was  married  again  to  Thomas  lord  Stanley, 

who  was  created  earl  of  Derby,  the  27th  of  Oftober  1485, 

which  was  the  firft  year  of  her  fon's  reign  j  and  this  noble 

lord  died  alfo  before  her  ia  the  year  1504. 

The  virtues  of  this  lady  are  exceedingly  celebrated.  Her 
Caffien's  humility  was  fuch,  that  (he  would  often  fay,  "  on  condi- 
Kfmains,  p.  *4  |.-Qjj  ^^^^  ^^Q  princes  of  Chriilendom  would  combine 
i6ci.^^*  *  *'  themfelves,  and  march  againft  the  common  enemy  the 
**  Turks,  fhe  would  moft  willingly  attend  them,  and  be 
*'  their  landrefs  in  the  camp."  Ff^r  her  chaftity,  the  reve- 
rend mr.  Baker,  who  republiflied  bifhop  Fiflier's  Funeral 
fcrmon  on  her,  in  the  year  1708,  informs  us  in  a  preface, 
that  as  it  was  unfpotted  in  her  marriage,  fo  in  her  lafl  huf- 
band's  days,  and  long  before  his  death,  fhe  obtained  a  li' 
cence  of  him  to  live  chafle  :  upon  which  {he  took  upon  her 
the  vow  of  celibacy  from  bifhop  Fifher's  hands,  in  a  fomi 
yet  extant  in  the  regiflers  of  St.  John's-College  hi  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  for  this  reafon  mr.  Baker  fuppofes,  that  her 
pourtraiture  is  ufually  taken  in  the  habit  of  a  nun.  Her  edu- 
cation had  qualified  her  tolerably  well  for  a  ftudious  and  re- 
tired way  of  life.  She  underftood  the  French  language  per- 
fe£lly,  and  had  fome  fkill  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  would 
often  lament,  that  in  her  youth  Vne  did  not  make  herfelf  a 
perfe6l  miftrefs  of  it.  This  her  afFedion  for  literature  no 
doubt  induced  her  mother-in-lav/,  the  duchefs  of  Bucking- 
ham, to  give  her  the  following  legacy  in  her  lail  will  : 
p.ig«?a'e*s  t<  'Pq  her  daughter  Richmond,  a  book  of  Englifh,  being  a 
"  le2;end  of  faints  ;  a  book  of  French,  called  Lucun  ;  ano^ 
''  ther  book  of  French,  of  the  epiftles  and  go  (pels  j  and  a 
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♦<  primer  with  clafps  of  filver  gilt,  covered  with  purple  vel- 
♦f  vet."  This  was  a  ccnfiderable  legacy  of  its  kind  at  that 
time,  when  few  of  her  fex  were  taught  letters  >  for  it  has 
often  been  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  accomplifhment  in 
Jane  Shore,  the  darling  miftrefs  of  Edward  IV.  that  ih« 
could  write  and  read. 

Lady  Margaret  however  could  do  both  ;  and  there  arc 
fome  of  her  performances  in  the  literary  way  ftill  extant. 
She  publifhed,  The  mirroure  of  golde  for  the  finfull  foule, 
translated  from  a  French  tranflation  of  a  book  called.  Spe- 
culum aureum  peccatorum,  very  fcarce.  She  alfo  tranflated 
out  of  French  into  Englifh,  the  fourth  book  of  dr.  John 
Gerfon's  treatife  Of  the  imitation  and  following  the  blefTed 
life  of  our  moft  merciful  Saviour  Chrifl-,  printed  at  the  end 
of  dr.  William  Atkinfon's  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  three 
firft  books,  1504.  A  letter  to  her  fon  is  printed  in  Howard's 
Collection  of  letters.  She  alfo  made,  by  her  fon's  command 
and  authority,  the  orders,  yet  extant,  for  great  eftates  of 
ladies  and  noble  women,  for  their  precedence,  &c.  She 
was  not  only  a  lover  of  learning,  but  a  great  patronefs  of 
learned  men ;  and  did  more  ads  of  real  goodnefs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  in  general,  than  could  realbnably 
have  been  expedled  from  fo  much  fuperftition.  Erafmus 
has  fpoken  great  things  of  her,  for  the  munificence  (hewn 
in  her  foundations  and  donations  of  feveral  kinds ;  a  large 
account  of  which  is  given  by  mr.  Baker,  in  the  preface  pre- 
fixed to  the  Funeral  Termon.  And  what  adds  greatly  to  the 
merit  of  thefe  donations  is,  that  fome  of  the  moll:  confider- 
able  of  them  were  performed  in  her  life-time  j  as  the  foun- 
dation of  two' colleges  in  Cambridge. 

Her  life  was  checquered  with  a  variety  of  good  and  bad 
fortune  ;  but  fhe  had  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  feems  to 
have  placed  her  above  the  reach  of  either ;  fo  that  flie  w?s 
neither  elated  with  the  former,  nor  deprefl'ed  with  the  latter. 
She  was  mofl:  afFe^fed  with  what  regarded  her  only  child, 
for  whom  fhe  had  the  mofl  tender  afFetSlion.  She  under- 
went fome  hardfhips  on  his  account.  She  faw  him  from  an 
exile,  by  a  wonderful  turn  of  fortune,  advanced  to  the  crown 
pf  England,  which  yet  he  could  not  keep  without  many 
if  ruggles  and  difficulties ;  and  when  he  had  reigned  twentv- 
three  years,  and  lived  fifty-two,  fhe  faw  him  carried  to  his 
grave.  Whether  this  might  not  prove  too  great  a  {hock  for 
her,  is  uncertain  ;  but  flie  furvived  him  only  three  months, 
(lying  at  Wellminfler  on  the  29th  of  June,  1509.  She  was 
buried  in  his  chapel,  ;ind  had  a  bijautiful  monument  ere(!^ed 
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to  her  memory,  adorned  with  gilded  brafs,  arms,  and  an 
epitaph  round  the  verge,  drawn  up  by  Erafmus,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  bifhop  Fifher,  for  which  he  had  twenty  (hillings 
given  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Upon  this  altar- 
tomb,  which  is  inclofed  with  a  grate,  is  placed  the  ftatue 
of  Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  her  robes, 
all  of  folid  brafs,  with  two  pillars  on  each  fide  of  her,  and  a 
Latin  infcription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  tranflation. 
"  To  Margaret  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII. 
"  and  grandmother  of  Henry  VIII  ;  who  founded  ialaries 
"  for  three  monks  in  this  convent,  for  a  grammar- fchool 
"  at  Wymborn,  and  a  preacher  of  God's  word  throughout 
*'  England  ;  as  alfo  for  two  divinity- le£l;urers,  the  one  at 
**  Oxford,  the  other  at  Cambridge;  in  which  laft  place  fhe 
*'  likewife  built  two  colleges,  in  honour  of  Chrift  and  his 
"  difciple  St.  John.  She  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
"  1509,  June  the  29th." 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  John  Beau- 
fort, duke  of  Somerfet,  who  was  grandfon  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth  fon  of  king  Edv/ard  the  Illd. 
Her  mother,  Margaret  Beauchamp,  was  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  the  lord  Beauchamp  of  Powick.  BiOiop  Fifher  obferves, 
*'  that  by  her  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  by 
"  her  birth,  (he  was  allied  to  thirty  kings  and  queejis,  with- 
*'  in  the  fourth  degree  either  of  blood  or  affinity  ;  befides 
"  earls,  marquifles,  dukes,  and  princes.  And  fmce  her 
•'  death,"  as  mr.  Baker  fays,  "  fhe  has  been  allied  in  her 
"  pofterity  to  thirty  more." 

MARGARET,  duchefs  of  Newcaftle,  famous  for 
her  voluminous  produdlions,  was  born  at  St.  John's  near 
Colchefter,  in  EiTex,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
king  James  the  Ift  -,  and  was  the  youngeft  daughter  of  fir 
Charles,  afterwards  lord  Lucas,  who  died  when  {he  was 
very  young.  Her  mother  was  remarkably  careful  in  the 
education  of  her,  and  had  her  inftrucS^ed  in  all  the  polite  ac- 
complilbments  ;  and  the  young  lady  was  remarkable  from 
her  infancy,  for  her  turn  to  books  and  ftudy.  In  the  year 
2643,  (he  obtained  leave  of  her  mother  to  go  to  Oxford, 
where  the  court  then  refided ;  and  was  made  one  of  the 
maids  .of  honour  to  Henrietta- Maria,  the  royal  confort  of 
king  Charles  the  Ift.  When  the  queen  was  forced  into 
France  by  the  troubles,  Margaret  attended  her  thither ;  and 
at  Paris  met  with  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  then  a  widower, 
who,'  admiring  her  perfon,  difpofition,  and  ingenuity,  mar- 
ried 
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ricd  her  In  the  year  1645.  She  continued  abroad  with  her 
lord,  till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  after  which,  comiug 
over  into  England,  Vne  fpent  much  of  the  remaining  part  of 
her  life  in  writing  letters,  plays,  poems,  philofophical  dif- 
courfes,  and  orations,  which  amounted  in  all  to  about  a 
dozen  folios,  if  we  include  The  life  of  her  hufband,  Wil- 
liam Cavendifti,  duke  of  Newcaftle;  which  work  mr.  Lang- 
baine  ftiles  the  crown  of  her  labours.  Mr.  Giles  Jacob  fays,  Acnmtot 
"  fhe  was  the  moft  voluminous  dramatic  writer  of  our  fe-  dramatic 

"  male  poets ;  that  {he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  a  more  f*^"'*  -.  ^. 
,/    t        ^  1-  r  °i  •  jj        1  Lifts  of  the 

•'  than  ordmary  propenlity  to  dramatic  poetry  :     and  mr.  poets^ 

Langbaine  tells  us,  "  that  all  the  language  and  plots  of  her 

*'  plays  were  her  own." 

The  duke  was  himfelf  the  author  of  feveral  comedies  and 

poems,  and  alfo  had  frequently  a  hand  in  the  productions 

of  the  duchefs.     Let  us  tranfcribe  what  a  fmart  writer  has 

obferved  upon  the  author-charaders  of  this  duke  and  duchefs. 

"  The  duke,"  fays  he,  "  as  an  author,  is  familiar  to  thofe,  Catalogue  of 

*'  who  fcarce  know  any  other  author,  viz.  from  his  book  "y*^  *"** 

*'  of  Horfemanfhip.    Though  amorous  in  poetry  and  mufic,  ^J^  J^J"^ 

"  as  my  lord  Clarendon  fays,  he  was  fitter  to  break  Pegafus  vol.ii.p.ia. 

"  for  a  manage,  than  to  mount  him  on  the  fteeps  of  Par- 

"  naflus.    Of  all  the  riders  of  that  fteed,  perhaps  there  have 

*'  not  been  a  more  fantaftic  couple,  than  his  grace  and  his 

*'  faithful  duchefs,  who  was  never  ofF  her  pillion.     One  of 

"  the  noble  hiftorian's  fineft  pourtraits  is  of  this  duke.  The 

*'  duchefs  has  left  another,  more  difFufe  indeed,  but  not  lefs 

^'  entertaining.     It  was  equally  amufing  to  hear  her  fome- 

*'  times  compare  her  lord  to  Julius  Caefar,  and  oftener  to 

*'  acquaint  you  with   fuch  anecdotes,  as  in   what  fort  of 

"  coach  he  went  to  Amfterdam.     The  touches  on  her  own 

**  character  are  inimitable.     She  fays,  that  it  pleafed  God 

*'  to  command  his  fervant  nature  to  indue  her  with  a  poeti- 

*'  cal  and  philofophical  genius,  even  from  her  birth :    for 

**  (he  did  write  fome  books  of  that  kind,  before  (he  was 

*'  twelve  years  of  age. — But  what  gives  one  the  beft  idea 

*'  of  her  unbounded  paffion  for  fcribbling,  was  her  feldom 

"  revifing  the  copies  of  her  works,  left,  as  (he  faid,  it  ftiould 

"  difturb  her  following  conceptions.     What  a  picSture  of 

"  foolifh  nobility  was  this  ftately  poetic  couple,  retired  to 

"  their  own  little  domain,  and  intoxicating  one  another 

*^  with  circumftantial  flattery,  on  what  was  of  confequence 

**  to  fio  mortal  but  themfelves  ?"     He  calls  the  duchefs  in 

another  place^  **  a  moft  fertile  pedant." 

She 
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She  died  at  London  in  1673,  and  was  buried  at  Weft- 
minfter,  where  the  duke  caufed  a  moft  ftately  monument  to 
be  ere6ted  to  her  memory;  but  dying  himfelf  in  1676,  it 
ferved  for  them  both,  and  the  epitaph  is  as  follows  ^  "  Here 
*'  lies  the  loyal  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and  his  duchefs  his  fe- 
'*  cond  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  iilue.  Her  name  was 
**  Margaret  Lucas,  youngeft  fifter  to  the  lord  Lucas  of 
*'  Colchefter,  a  noble  family  ;  for  all  the  brothers  were  va- 
"  liant,  and  all  the  fifters  virtuous.  This  duchefs  was  a 
♦'  wife,  witty,  and  learned  lady,  which  her  many  books  da 
*'  well  teftify.  She  was  a  moft  virtuous,  and  loving,  and 
''  careful  wife,  and  was  with  her  lord  all  the  time  of  his 
*'  baniftimeat  and  mileries  ;  and  when  fhe  came  home^ 
**  never  parted  from  him  in  his  folitary  retirements." 

MARIANA  (John)  a  Spanifti  hiftorian,  was  born 
at  Talavera,  a  town  upon  the  river  Tagus  in  Caftile,  in  the 
year  1537,  and  entered  into  the  jefuits  order  when  he  was 
feventeen  years  old.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men 
of  his  age,  a  great  divine,  a  confiderable  mafter  of  polite 
literature,  admirably  (killed  in  facred  and  profane  hiftory^ 
and  a  good  linguift.  In  1561,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
fefled  divinity  there ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  to  Sicily, 
where  he  continued  the  fame  profelTion  two  years  more. 
He  came  to  Paris  in  1569,  and  read  lectures  publicly  upon 
Thomas  Aquinas  for  five  years  ;  then  returned  into  Spain^ 
and  pafTed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Toledo.  He  wrote 
many  books  in  Latin.  His  piece  De  monetae  mutatione^ 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  court  of  Spain  ;  for 
Philip  the  Hid,  having  altered  and  embafed  the  coin,  by  the 
advice  of  the  duke  of  Lerma,  Mariana  fliewed,  with  great 
freedom,  the  injuftice  and  difadvantage  of  this  projedl:  j  for 
which  he  was  put  into  prifon,  and  kept  there  about  a  year 
by  that  minifter.  But  what  made  more  noife  ftill,  than  this 
piece  De  monetae,  &c.  was  his  tra£t  De  rege  &  regis  infti- 
tutione,  confifting  of  three  books ;  which  he  publi(hed  to 
juftify  Jarnes  Clement,  a  young  monk,  for  aftaftinating 
Heory  IIL  of  France.  In  this  he  argues  againft  paflive  obe- 
dience and  non-refiftance ;  ailerts  the  lawfulnefs  of  refifting 
^'  the  powers  that  be,"  where  the  adminiftration  is  tyran- 
nical ;  and  founds  his  whole  argument  upon  this  principle, 
*'  that  the  authority  of  the  people  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
*«  kings."  This  book  of  Mariana,  though  it  paffed  with- 
out cenfure  in  Spain  and  Itaiy,  was  burnt  at  Paiis  by  air 
arret  of  parliament,  on  account  of  the  feditious  and  wicked 
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doflrlne  it  was  fuppofed  to  maintain.  The  Whole  order  of 
jefuits  have  been  terribly  mauled  about  it.  The  catholics 
and  proteftants  thundered  upon  them,  outvying  one  another, 
upon  occafion  of  thefe  dodlrines  of  Mariana,  and  chiefly 
after  the  execrable  attempt  of  Ravilliac :  for  it  was  faid, 
though  very  untruly,  as  the  jefuits  (to  do  them  juftice)  have 
fmce  fully  proved,  that  the  reading  of  Mariana  had  infpired 
this  cruel  aflaflin  with  the  infamous  defign  of  ftabbing  Henry 
IV.  of  France* 

But  the  moft  confiderable  by  far  of  all  his  performances 
is  his  Hiftory  of  Spain,  divided  into  thirty  books.     This  he 
wrote  at  firft  in  Latin  ;  but  fearing,  left  fome  unfkilful  pen 
fhould  fully  the  reputation  of  his  work,  by  a  bad  tranflation 
of  it  into  Spanifli,  he  undertook  that  tafk  himfelf,  not  as  a 
tranflator,   but  as  an  author,  who  might  alfumc  the  liberty 
of  adding  and  altering,  as  he  found  it  requifite,  upon  far- 
ther inquiry  into  records  and  ancient  writers.     Yet  neither 
the  Latin  nor  the  Spanifh  came  lower  down,  than  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  king  Ferdinand,  grandfather  to  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Vth,  where  Mariana  concluded  his  thirty  books; 
not  caring  to  venture  nearer  his  own  times,  bccaufe  he  could 
not  fpeak  with  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of  a  juft  hifto- 
rian,  of  perfons,  who  were  either  alive  themfelves,  or  whoie 
immediate  defcendants  were.     However,  at  the  inftigation 
of  friends,  he  afterwards  drew  up  a  fhort  fupplement,  in 
which  he  brought  his  Hiftory  dov»m  to  the  year  1621,  wheiK 
king  Philip  the  Hid  died,  and  Philip  the  IVth  came  to  the 
crown.     Thus   far  v/ent  Mariana ;    after  whofe  death  F. 
Ferdinand  Camargo  y  Salcedo,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftin, 
carried  on  another  lupplement  from  the  year  1621,  where 
Mariana  left  off,  to  1649,  inclufive ;  where  F.  Bafil  Voren 
de  Soto,  of  the  regular  clergy,  took  it  up,  and  went  on  to 
the  year  1669,  being  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  lid,  king  of  Spain.     Father  Rapin  fays,  that  Mariana  Refl  aion* 
*'   is  one  of  the  moft  accompliftied  among  the  modern  hifto-  ^"  i^'iJoijr, 
*'   rians,  both  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  defign,  and  the  no-  ^^' 
"  blenefs  of  his  ftile.     He  had  the  talent  of  thinking,  aixl 
"  expreffing   nobly  any   thing  he  confidered.     Nothing,*' 
adds  this  critic,    "  gives  the  Hiftory  of  Mariana  fo  much  of 
"  that  air  of  grandeur  which  it  hath,  as  the  art  of  this  au- 
"  thor   in  bringing  into   it,  by  way  of  digreilion,  all   the 
'<•  confiderable  things  that  have  palled  in  the  world,   ail  that 
*'  is  admirable  in  the  fabulous  times,  all  that  was  remark- 
'*  able  ill  Greece,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  Roman  empire  :  a 
*'  particular  account  of  the  republic  of  Carthage,  which  is 
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*^  no  where  better  done  than  there  ;  the  fieges  of  Saguntus 
*'  and  Numantia  ;  the  pailage  of  Hannibal  into  Italy  ;  the 
"  fucceiTion  of  the  emperors  ;  the  birth  of  chriftianity  ;  the 
*'  preaching  of  the  goipel ;  the  conqueft  of  the  Arabians, 
*'  and  many  other  great.  tran{'a(Stions.**     But  how  excellent 
foever  this  work  of  Mariana  may  be,  it  did  not  want  cen- 
furers.     A  fecretary  of  the  conftable  of  Caftile,  who  calls 
himfelf  Pedro  Mantuana,  publifhed  Critical  remarks  upon  it 
at  Milan  in  1611,  which  were  anfwered  by  Thomas  Ta- 
maius  de  Vorgas.     The  latter  has  left  Ub  this  wonderful 
Nicol.  An-  anecdote  ;  which  is,    "  that  Mariana  would  never  caft  his 
ton.Bibii-    «  eyes  upon  the  work  of  his  cenfL-rer,  or  on  that  of  his 
Hiffnr^**  "  apologiftj  though  this  latter  offered  him  his  manufcript, 
▼ol.  i,  p.     ''  before  he  gave  it  to  the  printer,  and  defired  him  to  correcft 
«;6i.  *'  it."     Some  have  afTcrted,  that   Mariana  compofcd  this 

Hiftory  of  Spain  during  the  imprifonmcnt  which  he  fufFered 
for  his  book  intitled,  De  rege  &  regis  inftitutione,  as  our 
fir  Walter  Raleigh  comppfed  his  Hiftory  of  the  world,  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  But  this  is  a  groundlefs  and  mani- 
feftly  falfe  affertlon.  Mariana  returned  to  Spain  in  the  year 
1574,  from  whence  we  do  not  find,  that  he  ever  after  de- 
parted;  and  his  book  De  rege,  &c.  was  printed  at  Toledo 
in  the  year  1598,  with  the  king's  licence  and  the  ufual  ap- 
probations ;  which  makes  it  very  improbable,  that  the  au- 
thor fhould  fuffer  any  inconveniencies  about  it  from  his  own 
countrymen,  how  obnoxious  foever  it  might  render  him,  as 
we  have  before  obferved  it  did,  among  the  French, 

Befides  thefe  already  mentioned,  Mariana  pubJifhed  feve-. 
ral  other  pieces  in  Latin,  theological  and  hiftorical  j  among 
the  reft,  one  intitled,  Notes  upon  the  Old  Teftament;  of 
which  father  Simon,  in  his  Critical  hiftory  of  it,  fpeaks 
Book  Hi.  tiius  :  *'  The  fcholia,  or  notes  of  Mariana  upon  the  Old 
chap,  IX,  44  Teftament,  may  alfo  be  very  ufeful  for  underftanding  the 
**  literal  {en(e  of  the  Scripture,  becaufe  he  chiefly  applies 
*'  himfelf  to  find  out  the  proper  fignification  of  the  Hebrew 
''  words. — We  may  fay,  that  Mariana  is  one  of  the  ableft 
**  and  moft  judicious  fcholiafts,  that  we  have  upon  the  Bible, 
*'  It  is  true,  that  he  had  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
*'  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues ;  but  the  penetration  of  his 
*'  wit,  and  his  great  application,  fupplied,  in  fome  meafure, 
*'  this  want." 

Mariana  died  at  Toledo  upon  the  17th  of  February  in 
1624,  being  eighty-fcven  years  of  age  :  and  after  his  death, 
was  publifhed  in  Italian,  Latin,  and  French,  another  trea- 
tife  of  his,  wherein  he  difcovers  the  faults  in  the  government 
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of  his  fociety  ;  though  the  jefuits  put  a  good  face  upon  the 
ihattcr,  and  flatly  dilowned  that  Mariana  was  the  author  of 
any  fuch  book. 

MARINELLA  (Lucretia)  an  ingenious  Vene- 
tian ladv,  who  livedin  the  feventeenth  century,  and  in  1601 
publifhe*d  a  book  at  Venice  wich  this  title,  La  nobilte  e  le 
eccellenza  delle  donne  con  dittetti  e  mancamenti  de  gii  nuo- 
mini  :   in  which  fhe  was  not  content  with  making  her  ifex 
equal  to  the  other,  but  pretended  to  prove  even  a  fuperiority. 
The  learned  mademoifelle  de  Schurman,  though  fhe  could 
not  but  admire  the  wit  and  elegance  with  which  this  piece 
was  drawn  up,  did  not  at  all  approve  the  defitrn  of  it.       '  I  Anna  Maria 
♦'  am  fo  far,"  fays    flie,  '•  from   thinking  this  treatife   of  f^ ^'p';';/;;j''» 
*'  Lucretia  Marinclla's  confiftent  with  the  modefty  of  a  vir-  p,  g^. 
''  gin,    or  at  ieaft   with  that  {cn{e  of  modefly  which  was 
*'  born  with   me,  that  I  cannot  read  it  without  dilgud." 
*'  Tantum  abeft  ut  hoc  cum  virginali  modeftia,  aut  faltem 
"  innato  mihi  pudore,  congruere  arbitrer,  ut  vel  per  legere 
"  pigeat  traitatum  castera  infignem  Lucretiae  Marineilae.** 
She  would  therefore  have  been  much  more  difgufled  at  ma- 
demoifelle Jaquette  Guillaume,  who  in  the  year  1665,  pub- 
lifhed  a  book  at  Paris,    intitled,    Les  dames  illuftrcs  ;    in 
which  fhe  undertakes  to  prove,  by  good  and  ftrong  reafons, 
"  par  bonnes  &  fortes  raifons,"  that  the  female  fex  furpafTes 
the  other  in  all  kinds  of  valuable  qualifications.     There  was 
alfo  another  book  of  the  fame  nature  publifhec'  in  1643,  at 
Paris,  called   La  femme  genereuff^,  l\ic.  or     A  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  women  are  more  noble,  more  politic,  more  cou- 
rageous, more  knowing,  more  virtuous^  and  better  managers 
than  the  men,  by  L.  S.  D.  L.  L.     Marinella  publiiiied  fomeBayle'sDia, 
other  books;  among  which  was  one  with  this  title,  La  Co- 
lomba  facra,  The  life  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  that  of  St. 
Francis. 

MARINO  (John  Baptist)  a  celebrated  Italian  ^^icfron,&c, 
poet,  was  born  at  Naples,  the  i8th  of  Odober,  1569  ;  and  ^^''''^  *«• 
made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  his  juvenile  fludies,  that  he  was       '   * 
thought  qualified  for  that  of  the  civil  law  at  thirteen  years 
of  age.     His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  intended  him  for 
this  profcffion,  as  the  propereft  means  of  advancing  him  : 
but  Marino  had  already  contracted  a  tafle  for  poetry,  and 
was  fo  far  from  reliihing  the  fcience  he  was  put  to,  that  he 
really  fold  his  law  books,  in  order  to  purchafe  books  of  polite 
literature.     This  irritated  his  father  to  that  degree,  that  he 
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actually  dlfcarded  him,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors :  (6 
that  he  was  driven  to  i'cek  for  proteftors  and  fupporters 
\  abroad  ;    and  having  acquired  a  reputation  for  poetry,    be 

happily  found  them.  Inico  de  Guevara,  duke  of  Bovino, 
had  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  and  fupported  him  for 
three  years  in  his  own  houfe.  Then  the  prince  of  Conca, 
grand  admiral  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  took  him  into  his 
fervice,  in  quality  of  fecretary  ;  and  in  this  fituation  he  con- 
tinued five  or  fix  years  :  but  having  affifted  a  friend  in  a 
very  delicate  intrigue,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  very 
hardly  efcaped  with  his  life.  Thence  he  retired  to  Rome,  and 
grew  fick  with  chagrin  and  diftrefs  ;  but  foon  after  became 
known  to  Mclchior  Crefcentio,  a  prelate  of  great  diftinction, 
who  patronifed  him,  and  provided  him  with  every  thing  he 
wanted. 

In  1601  he  went  to  Venice,  to  print  fome  poems,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Crefcentio  ;  and,  after  m^aking  the  tour  of 
that  part  of  Italy,   he  returned  to  Rome.     His  reputation 
increafed  greatly,  fo  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  cardi- 
nal Peter  Aldobrandini,  who  made  him  his  gentleman,  and 
fettled  a  confiderable  penfion  upon  him.     After  the  election 
of  pope  Paul  V.  which  was  on  the  17th  of  May,  1605,  he 
accompanied  this  cardinal  to  Ravenna,  which  was  his  arch- 
biftiopric,  and  lived  with  him  fcveral   years.'    He  attended 
him  then  to  Turin,  at  v;hich  court  he  did  himfelf  great  ho- 
nour, by  a  panegyric  he  made  upon  the  duke  Charles  Em- 
manuel ;  for  which  this  prince  rtcompenfed  him  with   ho- 
nours, and  kept  him  with  him,  when  his  patron  the  cardi- 
nal left  Piedmont.     Here  he  fell  into  a  terribje  confli6l  with 
Gafpar  Murtola,    the  duke's  fecretary,    which  had  like  to 
have  coft  him  his  life.     Murtola  was  a  poet  as  well  as  he, 
and,  not  able  to  bear  the  honours  done  Marino  by  the  duke 
his  mafter,  took  all  occafions  to  fpeak  ill  of  iiim.     Marino, 
.    by  way  of  revenge,  publifhed  a  fliarp  fonnet  Ajpon  him  at 
Venice,  in  1608,    under  the  title  of,  H  nuovo  mondo :  to 
which  Murtola  oppofed  a  fatire,  containing  an  abridged  life 
of  Marino.     Marino  anfwered  in  eighty-one  fonnets,  named 
the  Murtoleide  :  to  which  Murtola  replied  in  a  Marineidc, 
confifting  of  thirty  fonnets.     But  the  latter,  perceiving  that 
his  poems  were  inferior  in  force  as  well  as  number,  to  thofe 
of  his  adverfary,  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  by 
deftroying  him.     Accordingly  he  levelled  a  charged  piftol  at 
him,  but  the  ball  luckily  milled  him.     Murtola  was  caft  into 
prifon,  but  favcd  from  punifhment  at  the  interceflion  of  Ma- 
rino :  who  neverthelefs-  foon  found  it  expedient  to  quit  his 
prefent  Hation. 

He 
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He  went  afterwards  to  France,  upon  an  invitation  from  I 

queen  Margaret,  Henry  the  lVth*s  firft  wife.     He  djd  not  ^ 

ice  this  princefs,  who  died  in  March  1615;  but  found  a  pa-  i 

tronefs  in  Mary  de  Medicis,    who  fettled  a  handforhe  pen-  i 

lion  upon  him.     In  162 1,    he  fent  a  nephew  he  had  with  ■ 

him  at  Paris,  to  Rome,  about  bufmefs,   and   conveyed  by  i 

him  his  complimtnts  to  cardinal  Louis  Ludovifio,  nephew  I 

to  Gregory  X\^.   the  then  reigning  pope  j   which   compli-  j 

ments  w^ere  fo  well  received  by  the  cardinal,  that  he  wrote  I 

to  him  immediately  to  return  to  Rome.     Marino  complied,  ; 

and  quitted  France  about  the  end  of  the  year  1622;  and  his  j 

arrival   at^  Rome  was  fo  agreeable  th<Te,  that  he  was  foon  ] 

after  made  prince  of  the  academy  of  the  Humorifti.     Upon  ' 

the  advancement  of  Urban  Vili.  to  the  pontificate,  in  1623,  ^ 

he  went  to  Naples,  and  was  chofen  prince  of  one  of  the  ^ 

academics  in  that  city  ;  but  foon  after  conceived  an  inclina-  ' 
tion  to  return  to  Rome.     He  was  meditating  this,  when  he 
was  fcized  with  a  retention  of  urine,  which  carried  him  off, 
the  25ch  of  March,  1625. 

Marino  had  a  very  lively  imagination,  but  little  judgment ;  j 

and  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  way  of  writing  in  thofe  times,  j 

which  conlifted  in  points  and  conceits  :  fo  that  his  authority,  ] 
which  from  his  genius  was  great,  inftead  of  correcting  the 

falfe  tafte  of  the  Italians,  as  it  might  have  done,  ferved  ra-  i 

ther  to  corrupt  it  more,  at  leaft  to  keep  it  ftill  farther /rom  ^ 

a  reformation.     His  works  are  numerous,    and  have  been  { 

often  printed.  \ 

MARKHAM  (Gervase)  an  Englifh  author,  who  \ 

lived  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.     He  j 

was  fon  of  Robert  Markham,  of  Gotham,  in  the  county  of  \ 

Nottingham,  efquire.     He  bore  a  captain's  commiilion  under  :\ 

Charles  I.  jn  the  civil  wars,  and  was  accounted  a  good  fol-  ^ 

dier,  as  well  as  a  good  fcholar.  One  piece  of  dramatic  poc-  ; 
try  which  he  has  publiihed,  will  fhew,  fays  mr.  Langbaine,  Lve?  of  the  ■ 
that  he  facriliced  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes,  as  v/ell  as  to  P'ieis,p.34.Q.     t 

Mars  and  Pallas.     This  play  is  extant  under  the  title  of  | 

Herod  and  Antipater,  a  tragedy,  printed  in  the  year  1622.    •  5 

He   publiihed  a  great  many  volumes  upon  hufbandry  and  <■ 

horft.manlhip  ;  one  upon  the  latter,  printed  in  quarto,  with-  ? 

out  date,  he  dedicated  to  prince  Henry,  eldefl  fon  to  king  1 

James  I.     In  hufbandry,  he  pubiillied  Liebault's  Le  maifoa  »i 

ruiliquc,    or  the  Country-farm,    in  the  year  j6i6.     This  ] 

treatife,  which  was  at  firit  tranflaled  by  rnr.  Richard  Surfleit,  \ 

a  phyfician,  our  author  enlarged  with  {evcral  additions  from  l 
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the  French  hooks  of  Setris  and  Vinet,  the  Spanifh  of  AIbi-* 
terio,  and  the  Italian  of  Grilll.  He  publifhed  other  books 
of  hufbandry,  and  alfo  a  piece  upon  tiie  Art  of  fowling.  In 
military  difciplinc,  he  publifticd  The  foldicr's  accidence  and 
grammar,  in  the  year  1635.  And  befides  thefe,  the  ferond 
book  of  the  firft  part  of  the  Englifli  Arcadia  is  laid  to  have 
been  wrote  by  him  ;  "  fo  that  he  may  be  accounted,"  fays 
Langbaine,  "■  ifnotunusin  omnibus,  at  leaft  a  benefactor 
"  to  the  public,  by  thofe  works  he  left  behind  him,  which 
*'  without  doubt  will  perpetuate  his  memiOry."  Langbaine 
is  very  lavifh  in  his  praife,  and  indeed  not  undefervedly. 
To  have  lived  a  military  life,  which  too  often  engages  its 
profeiTors  in  a  courfe  of  dillipal^ion  and  pleafure,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  have  furnifhed  himfelf  v*'ith  fuch  various  know- 
ledge, and  to  be  fkilled  in  fo  many  languages,  for  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  madcr  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh, 
intitles  him  to  hold  no  fmall  rank  among  the  profeflbrs  of 
literature. 


dramatic 
poets. 


MARLOE  (Christopher)  an  Englifh  dramatic 
author,  v/as  bred  a  ftudent  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ; 
and  afterwards  becoming  a  player,  trod  the  fame  ftage  with 
Lanobaine's  the  incomparable  Shakeipear.  He  was  accounted,  fays  Lang- 
Account  of  baine,  an  excellent  poet  in  his  time,  even  by  Ben  Johnfon 
himfelf;  and  Heywood,  his  fellow  a6i:or,  {files  him  the  heft 
of  poets;  In  a  copy  of  verfes,  called  the  Cenfure  of  the 
poets,  he  was  thus  chara6lerifed  : 

"  Ne7<t  Marloe  bathed  in  Thefpian  fprings, 

"  Had  in  him  thofe  brave  fublunary  things, 

"  That  your  firft  poets  had;  his  raptures  were 

*'  All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verfes  clear: 

*'  For  that  fine  madncfs  ilill  he  did  retain, 

"  Which  rightly  fhould  poffcis  a  poet's  brfin.'* 

His  genius  led  him  wholly  to  tragedy,  and  he  wrote  fix 
plays  ;  one  of  which,  called  Luft's  dominion,  or  The  laf- 
civious  queen,  was  afterwards  altered  by  mrs.  Behn,  and 
a£fed  under  the  title  of  Abdelazer,  or  The  Moor's  revenge. 

Marloe  feem.s  to  have  been  a  freethinker  ;  and,  not  having 
prudence  enough  to  conceal  his  heterodoxy,  laid  himfelf 
Athen.  open  to  the  feverities  of  the  religious.*  Mr.  Anthony  Wood 
Oxon. vol.i.has  given  a  moft  terrible  pifture  of  him;  which,  becaufe  it 
is  hiftorlcal  as  well  as  defcriptive,  we  fhall  here  infert  at 
large.  "  This  Marloe,  we  are  told,  prefilming  upon  his 
''  own  little  wit,  thought  proper  to  pra6tife  the  moft  Epi- 

"  curean 
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*«  curean  Indulgence,  and  openly  profeficd  athclfm.  He 
<'  denied  God  our  Saviour ;  he  blafjiliemed  the  adorable 
"  Trinity;  and,  as  it  was  reported,  wrote  feveral  difcourfes 
<«  againft  it,  aiBnning  our  Saviour  to  he  a  deceiver,  the  fa- 
*'  cred  fcriptures  to  coiiiain  nothing  but  idle  ftories,  and  all 
*'  religion  10  he  a  device  of  policy  and  priefkraft.  But 
"  Marloe  canie  to  a  very  untimely  end,  as  ibme  have  re- 
*'  marked,  iii  conlcquence  of  his  execrable  blafphcmies.  It 
"  happened,  that  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  low  girl,  and 
"had  for  his  rival  a  fellow  in  livery,  who  looked  mote  like 
"  a  pimp  than  a  lover.  Marloe  hi-cd  with  jealoufy,  and 
having  fair  e  reafon  to  believe  that  his  miflrefs  granted  the 
fellow  fav;.i!rs,  ruihed  upon  him  to  flab  him  with  his  dag- 
*'  ger  J  bur  the  footman  being  quick,  avoided  the  ftroke, 
*'  and  catching  hold  of  Marloe's  wri/1,  flabbcd  him  with 
"  his  own  weapon  ;  .-nd,  notwithftanding  all  the  affiftance 
"  of  furgeiy,  he  Toon  after  died  of  the  wound,  in  the  year 
1593,  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  begun,  and 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  in  an  excellent  poem  called 
Hero  and  Leander,  which  was  afterwards  iinifhed  by 
George  Chapman  ;  who  fell  fliort,  it  is  faid,  of  the  fpirit 
and  invention  of  Marloe  in  the  execution  of  it." 


cc 


M  AROT  (John)  a  French  poet,  born  near  Caen  in 
Normandy,  in  the  year  1463,  with  a  flrong  inclination  to 
the  bet  es  lettres  and  poetry,  which  he  happily  cultivated, 
althou:,!!  his  education  was  much  neglected,  He  was  but 
in  low  circumflances,  v/hen  his  parts  and  good  behaviour 
recommended  him  to  Anne  of  Eretagne,  afterwards  queen 
of  France  ;  a  princefs  who  greatly  encouraged  and  patronifed 
letters.  She  fhevved  a  particular  regard  to  Marot,  by  making 
him  htr  poet  and  by  commanding  him  to  attend  Lewis  XII, 
to  Genoa  and  Venice,  that  he  might  draw  up  a  relation  of 
thoie  travail.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  fervice  of  Francis, 
and  died  in  1523.  He  was  a  pretty  good  poet,  but  infinitely 
exceeded  by  his  fon  Clement.  His  poems  are  to  be  found 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  works  of  Clement  Marot, 

MAROT  (Clement)  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
and  va'et  de  chambrc  to  Francis  I.  was  born  at  C'lhors  in 
Qiierci,  about  the  year  1496.  He  was  the  fon  of  John 
Marot,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  In  his  youth 
he  was  page  to  feigneur  Nicholas  de  Neufville,  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  afterwards  to  princefs  Margaret,  the  king's  fifter, 
and  duke  of  Alen^on's  wife.     He  followed  this  duke  to  the 
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army  in  the  year  152 1,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prifoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  While  Francis  I.  was  Charles  the 
Vth's  prifoner  in  Spain,  he  was  imprifoned  at  the  infliga- 
tion  of  dr.  Bouchard,  who  accufed  him  of  being  a  proteftant : 
but  Marot,  in  an  epiflle  to  that  do6;or,  aflured  him  that  he 
was  orthodox,  and  a  very  good  catholic. 


a 


point  nc  fuls  Luthcrifle, 
"  Ne  Zuinglien,  &  moins  Anabaptifte  : 
"  Je  fuis  de  Dieu  par  fon  fils  Jefu  Chrift." 

''  Nor  Zuinglius  nor  Luther  is  my  guide; 
"  Much  lefs  with  Anabaptifts  do  I  fide. 
"  My  orthodoxy  to  the  vvorld  is  knov/n  ; 
"  1  worfliip  God  thro' Jefus  Chrift  his  fon.** 

After  he  was  rcleafed,  he  did  not  venture  himfelf  at  Paris, 
but  retired  to  his  old  miflrefs,  the  duchefs  of  Alen^-on,  who 
was  then  become  queen  of  Navarre,  by  her  marriage  with 
John   d'Albert.     In   tl?e   year  1536,    he   obtained  leave  of 
Francis  I.  to  return  ;  but  he  was  fo  much  known  for  a  fol- 
lower of  the  new  opinions,  that  fome  years  afterwards  he 
was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape  to  Geneva.     Here,   if  we 
may  believe  fome  hiftorian?,  he  had  a  very  unfortunate  ad- 
H'ft.  ecclef.  venture.     "  His  having  carefully  perufed  and  meditated  up- 
des  eghfcs     a  j-j^^    Pfalms,    fays  Maimbourg,    however  wretchedly  he 
liv,  i,  *        "  tranflates  them,  had  no  effedt  in  making  him  the  better 
"  man,  but  living  in  his  ufual  licentious  way,  he  debauched 
'*  his  landlord's  v/ifej    which  crime  was   punifhable  with 
*'  death  at  Geneva.     However  Calvin,  by  his  credit,  caufed 
*'  that  rigorous  punifhment  to  be  changed   into  a  gentler 
"  one,  that  of  the  v*'hip,  which  was  executed  upon  him  in 
B#ra  in  ico-  cc  ai]  xhe  crofs-ways."     Beza  contents  himfelf  with  faying, 
in  general,  that  Marot  could  never  correcl  thof?  loole  bab- 
bits, which  he  had  contrad^ed  at  the  court  of  France;  and 
indeed  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,    that  wherever  he 
went,  he  did  not  edify  others  by  his  chaftity.     Be  that  as  it 
will,  this  ftory  of  the  whipping  is  by  no  means  credible :  it 
is  not  credible,  that  fo  famous  a  poet  as  Marot  was,  and  at 
the  fame  time  one  fo  much  hated  by  thofe  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic communion,  fhould  be  whipped  in  all  the  crofs-ways 
of  a  great  city,  without  its  being  known  all  over  Europe; 
Formul,       and  yet  this  ftrange  facft  ftands  originally  upon  the  fmgle 
flor. deraem.  teflimony  of  Cayet,  who  lived  a  great  miany  years  after  it  is 
l.vm.c.  18  £^j^  j-Q  j^^yg  happened.      From  Geneva  Marot  went  into 

Piedm.ont, 
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Piedmont,  where  he  died  at  Turin  in  1544,  in  the  forty-  ; 

ninth  year  of  his  age  ;   and,  as  fome  fay,  very  poor.  J 

Marot,  according  to  an  expreffion  of  the  Sieur  de  Vau-  Bailfet,  Ju- 

privas,  was  the  poet  of  the  princes,  and  the  prince  of  poets,  f^^lH  ^^*  i 

during  his  time  in  France.     It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  not  ^cfn.  jy'  '. 

only  thit  the  French  poetry  had  never  before  appeared  with  p.  369.  .| 
the  charms  and  beauties  with  which  he  adorned  it,  but  that^""*  '72'«     r 

even  during  the  fixteenth  century  there  appeared  nothing,  i 

that  could   be  compared  with  the  happy  turn,  the  native  !] 

graces,  and  the  wit,  that  was  every  where  fcattered  through  '* 
his  works.     We  find,  by  the  judgments  which  have  been  Baillet,  as 

colle6ted  upon  Pvlarot,  that  the  French  poets  are  obliged  to  »bove.  : 

him  for  the  rondeau  ;  and  that  to  him  they  likewife  owe,  in  i 

fome  meafure,  the  modern  form  of  the  fonnct,  and  madrigal,  i 

and  of  fome  other  of  the  fmaller  pieces  of  poetry.    His  works  ] 
abound  with  obfcure  pieces,  in  which  he  followed  the  turn 

of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  bent  of  his  inclination  and  man-  ._ 

ners  :  for  he  was  not  only  a  court  poet,  but  a  man  alfo,  who  ; 

loved  the  fair  fex,  and  could  never  renounce  the  pleafures  of  : 

fenfe  :    not  but  that  many  a  poet  has   written   obfcenely,  ; 

who  has  been  far  enough  from  lewdnefs  in  his  life  and  con-  | 

verfation.     It  is  with  this,  as  with  the  itch  of  faying  "  good  1 
*'  things ;"  no  confideration  can  reftrain  it ;  and  when  a 

poet  finds  that  he  can  be  very  fmart,  in  an  epigram  for  in-  ; 

fiance,  by  means  of  an  obfcene  thought,  he  never  fcruples  \ 

to  facrifice  the  virtuous  fentiments  of  his  heart  to  his  genius.  ; 

Thus  one  protefted,  that  "  he  had  never  attempted  to  feem  i 

"  v/itty  for  the  fake  of  being  wanton,  but  had  only  been  ] 

"  wanton  for  the  fake  of  being  witty."     Perhaps  fo :  yet  ' 

we  may  jull:ly  reply,  with  the  laft  line  of  one  of  Martial's  Lib.  xH.  ' 

epigrams,  "  Tanti  non  erat  elFe  te  difertum  ;"  "  It  was  not  *^P*  43*  \ 

"  of  fuch  confequence  that  you  fhould  appear  a  wit :"    a.  i 

leiTon  which  Martial  gave  to  others,  but  prailifed  himfelf  as  ^ 

little  as  any  body.     But  to  go  on  with  Marot.     As  ffreat  a  j 
libertine  as  he  was,    he  tranflated  fifty  of  David's  Plalms. 

Firft  he  tranflated  thirty,  which  he  obtained  a  privilege  to  ' 

publilh  in  about  the  year  1540,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  " 

His  tranflation  v/as  cenfured  by  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Pa-  ] 

ris,  who  carried  matters  fo  far,  as  to  make  remonftrances  J 

and  complaints  to  that  monarch.     The  king,  who  had  a  i 
great  value  for  Marot,  on  account  of  his  genius,  put  them 
ofF  with  delays  ;  teflif)'Ing  how  acceptable  this  fpecimen  was 

to  him,  and  defiring  to  fee  the  whole  finifhed.     However,  ^ 

after  feveral  remonftrances  had  been  made  to  the  king,  the  I 

publication  of  them  was  prohibited ;  which,  as  ufually  hap-  ^ 
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pens  in  fuch  cafes,  made  them  fell  fafter  than  the  printers 
could  work  them  off.  Bemg  obliged,  as  we  have  already 
obfcrved,  to  fly  to  Geneva,  he  tranflated  twenty  more,  which 
in  the  year  1543  were  printed  theie,  with  the  other  thirty, 
together  with  a  preface  written  by  Calvin.  Some  catholics 
of  later  times  have  reproached  the  proteflants  of  Geneva 
with  ufing  this  verfion  of  Marot  (as  they  firft  did,  though^ 
they  were  the  firft  that  abandoned  it)  under  a  pretence  that 
he  had  been  punifhed  there  for  committing  adultery.  But 
fuppohng  he  liad,  what  then  P  The  loofe  life  of  a  poet,  as} 
Bayle  fays,  ought  no  more  to  hinder  his  tranflation  of  Da- 
vid's Pfalms,  provided  it  be  a  good  one,  from  being  ufed, 
than  the  loofe  life  of  a  painter  or  ftatuary,  ought  to  hinder 
thofe  who  reverence  images,  from  confecrating  a  pi6ture  or 
a  ft^tue.  Marot's  works  have  been  colle6led  and  printed 
feveral  times. 

MARRACCl  (Lewis)  a  very  learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Lucca  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  161 2.  After  having 
finifhed  his  juvenile  ftu^ies,  he  entered  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  regular  clerks  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  himfejf  early  by  his  learning  and  merit.  Pie  taught 
rhetoric  feven  years,  and  pafled  through  feveral  oiHces  of  his 
order.  He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the  fludy  of  lan- 
guages, and  attained  of  himfelf  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  the  Arabic:  which 
Jail:  he  taught  fome  timiC  at  Rome,  by  the  order  of  pope 
Alexander  VII.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  feyeral  congre- 
'^gattons:  that  of  the  index  expurgatorius,  of  indulgences, 
of  reliques,  of  the  examination  of  bifhops,  &c.  What  he 
did  in  regard  to  certain  very  ancient  plates  of  lead,  on  which 
were  feveral  Arabic  infcriptions,  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 
Thefe  plates  Vv^ere  found  in  Spain  ;  and  the  Spaniards  at- 
tributed them  to  the  apoftle  St.  James,  and  his  difciples,  h&r 
paufe  they  were  able  to  read  upon  them  many  things  con- 
formable to  the  chriflian  faith.  Marracci,  having  received 
an  order  from  the  inquifition  to  examine  them,  judged  quite 
ptherwiie  of  them.  He  found  them  full  of  Mahometan  re- 
yeries,  and  manifeftly  (hewed,  at  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
fitjon,  that  ncihcr  St.  James,  nor  any  of  his  difciples,  could 
be  j:he  auihors  of  them,  but  that  they  were  a  mere  Mahome- 
^n  forget  y,  contrived  on  purpofe  to  impofe  upon  the  Chrif- 
tiaqs.  ''F|fnce  th  fe  tables,  which  were  held  before  in  the 
jiigheft  veneration,  (:ame  at  length  to  be  profcribed,  by  a 
^eeree  of  pope  Innocent  X.     Pope  Innocent  XI.  chofe  hip:^ 
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for  his  confefibr,  and  placed  great  confidence  In  him.  He 
would  have  advanced  him  to  ecclefiaftical  dignities,  if  Mar- 
racci  had  not  oppoCed  him.  Marracci  died  at  Rome  the  5th 
of  F'ebruary,    17CO,  aged  cighty-feven  ycr.rs. 

H#was  the  author  of  fevcral  pieces  in  Italian  ;  but  the 
.K grand  work,  which  has  made  him  defervedly  famous  all  over 
Europe,  is  his  edition  of  the  Alcoran  in  the  original  Arabic, 
with  a  Latin  verfion,  notes,  and  confutation  of  his  own. 
It  was  beautifully  printed  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Padua, 
1698,  with  this  title  :  Alcorani  textus  univerfus  ex  correc- 
tioribus  Arabum  exemplaribus  defcriptus,  ac  ex  Arabico  idio- 
mate  in  Latinum  tranHatus,  appofitis  unicuique  capiti  noti? 
atque  rcfutatione.  PraemilTus  ell:  prodromus  ad  refutationem 
Alcorani  in  quatuor  partes  divifus.  The  Prodromus  had 
been  printed  at  Rome,  in  i6qi,  8vo.  This  work  of  Mar- 
racci hath  great  merit :  it  (hews  vaft  application,  and  vaft 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  although  the  learned  have 
difcovered,  as  may  reafonably  be  expected,  feveral  faults  in 
the  tranflation,  The  notes  are  very  learned,  but  the  refuta- 
tions are  not  always  folid  ;  they  fliew  him  to  have  been  rather 
verfed  in  Mahometan  writers,  than  fkiiled  in  philofophicaj 
pr  theological  reafonings.  The  Latin  verfion  of  the  Alco- 
ran by  Marracci,  with  notes  and  obfervaiions  from  him  and 
others,  and  a  fynopfis  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  by  way 
of  introdudion,  was  publifhed  by  Acineccius,  at  Leipfic, 
1721,  in  8vo. 

Marracci  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  Biblia  facra  Arabica,  fa- 
crae  congregationis  de  propaganda  fide  jufTu  edita,  ad  ufum 
ecclefiarum  orlentalium,  Romae  1671,  in  three  volumes,  fo- 
lio. About  the  year  1624,  fome  eaftern  prelates  befought 
pope  Urban  VIII.  to  fend  them  an  Arabic  verfion  of  the  Bible 
jn  print,  as  they  had  but  few  manufcript  copies,  and  thofe 
neither  intire  nor  very  faithful.  This  was  confented  to, 
and  feveral  of  the  learned  were  immediately  employed  to 
tranflate  it.  The  work  met  with  many  impediments,  and 
was  long  about.  Marracci  was  taken  firft  into  it  in  the 
year  1646;  and  even  then,  although  feveral  perfons  had 
fuccelTively  been  employed  about  it  for  above  twenty  years, 
it  was  not  more  than  half  done.  At  length  pope  Cle- 
ment IX.  refolved  to  finilh  it;  and  gave  orders  in  1668, 
that  new  afiemblies  fhould  be  called,  to  difpatch  what  was 
wanting,  to  order  what  Iheets  fhould  be  reprinted,  to  make 
a  table  of  errata,  and  to  w^ite  a  preface.  The  reprinting 
fwenty-five  flieers,  the  preface,  and  the  errata,  were  com- 
ijiitted  to  the  care  of  Marracci;^  who  executed  them  all  very 
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well  ;  and  the  work  came  out  foon  after.     The  Latin  vul-  \ 

gate  was  printed  over  againft  the  Arabic  version,  which  was  1 
made  from  it. 

Wood^  A-  MARSH  (Narcissus)  a  moft  exemplary  Irlfli  prelate, 
thcfK  Oxon.  ^^^  defcendcd  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  the  20th  of  ^ 
December,  1638,  at  Hannington  in  Wiltfhire.  He  received 
the  firft  rudiments  of  learning  in  his  native  place ;  and  be-  ] 
ing  there  well  fitted  for  the  univerfity,  was  admitted  ^  \ 
Magdalen-hali  in  Oxford,  in  1654.  He  became  bachelor  ] 
of  arts  in  1657,  mafter  in  1660,  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1667,  ,  i 
do£tor  in  1 67 1.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  made  fellow  of  j 
Exeter^collcge,  in  1^58  ;  afterwards  chaplain  to  dr.  Scth  1 
Ward,  biiliop  of  Exeter,  and  then  to  the  lord  chancellor  \ 
Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon.  In  1673,  he  was  appointed  prin-  ] 
cipal  of  St.  Alban's-hall  in  Oxford,  by  the  duke  of  Or-  ' 
mond,  chancellor  of  that  univerfity  ;  but  in  1678  was  re- 
moved, by  the  intereft;  of  dr.  John  Fell,  together  with  that  j 
of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  j 
the  provoftfhip  of  Dublin-college.  He  was  promoted  to  the  ■ 
biiliopric  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  in  February  1682,  tranflated  j 
to  the  archblfhopric  of  Cafhell  in  1690,  from  thence  to  Dub- 
lin in  1694,  and  then  to  Armagh  in  1702-3^.  While  he  :• 
prefiued  over  the  fee  of  Dublin,  he  built  a  noble  library,  ,■ 
and  filled  it  with  a  choice  colle6fion  of  books  ;  having  for  ; 
that  purpofe  bought  the  library  of  dr.  Stiilingfleetv  late  hi-  \ 
fhop  of  VVorcefter,  to  which  he  added  his  own  collection  :  , 
and,  to  make  it  the  more  ufeful  to  the  public,  he  fettled  a  : 
handfome  provifion  on  a  librarian  and  fub-llbrarian,  to  at-  \ 
tend  it  at  certain  hours.  This  prelate  alfo  endowed  an  > 
almfhoufe  at  Drogheda,  for  the  reception  of  twelve  poor  \ 
clergymen's  widows,  to  each  of  whom  he  provided  a  lodg- 
ing, and  20 1.  per  annum.  He  likewife  repaired,  at  his  own  I 
expence,  many  decayed  churches  within  his  diocefe,  and  bought 
in  feveral  impropriations,  which  he  reftored  to  the  church.  i 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  good  adions  to  Ireland  only :  for  ho  ] 
gave  a  great  number  of  manufcripts  in  the  oriental  languages,  < 
chieHy  purchafed  out  of  Golius's  colle6lion,  to  the  Bodleian  ] 
library.  This  worthy  prelate  died  the  2d  of  November, 
1713,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  \ 
in  a  vault  in  St.  Patrick's  church-yard,  adjoining  to  his  li-  l 
brary.  He  was  a  very  learned  and  accomplifhed  man.  Be-  ' 
fides  facred  and  profane  literature,  he  had  applied  himfelf  to  | 
mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  :  he  was  deep  in  the  j 
Jli-nowledge  of  languages,  efpecially  the  oriental:  he  was  ] 
6                                                                     ^l^<>  ^ 
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alfo  {killed  in  mufic,  the  pra6lice  as  well  as  the  theory ;  and  ^ 

he  frequently,  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  had  concerts  1 

of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  for  his  own  amufement.  ^ 

The  few  things  he  puhlifhed  were,   r.  Manudu6tio  ad  j 

hogicum,  written  by  Philip  de  Trieu  :  to  which  he  added  1 

the  Greek  text  of  Ariftotle,  and  fome  tables  and   fchemcs.  i 

Wi' h  it  he  printed  Galltndus's  fmall  tra6l  De  demcnflraticne,  ^ 

and  illuftrated  it  with  notes,  Oxon.  1678.     2.   Inflitutiones  I 

logicae,- in  ufum  juventutis  academicse,  Dublin,    1681.     3.  "] 

An  introdu6i:ory  efTay  to  the  dodlrine  of  founds,  containing  •- 

fome  propofals  for  the  improvement  of  acouftics.     Prefented  I 

to  the  royal  fociety  in  Dublin,  March  the  12th,   1683,  and  j 

puhlifhed  in  the  Philofophicai  tranfadions  of  the  royal  fo-No.  156^  I 

ci:?ty  of  London,     a.  A  charo;e  to  his  clergy  of  the  diocefe  P;  4-72'  ' 

r  A    l^^•  £.  \  °  Nov.  i68t. 

of  Dublin,   1694,  4to.                                                                               -*  ; 

\ 

MARSHALL   (Thomas)    a  very  learned  Englifh  j 

-divine,  Vv'as  born   at  Barkby  in   Leiceflerfljire,    about  the  ;j 

year  162 1,  and  educated  there  in  grammar  learning:,  under  I 

the  vicar  of  that  town.     He  was  entered  of  Lincoln-col- Wood's  A-  ^ 

lege  in   Oxford,  in  164c;  and    about  the  fame  time,  be- ^^^":.^*o"«  1 

ing  a  conflant  hearer  of  archbifhop  Ufher's  fermons  in  AU-**^ '  '*  % 

hallows  church  in  that  univerfity,    his  afFe6iions  were  fo  ' 

v/rought  upon  by  that  worthy  prelate,  that  he  refolved  to  1 

make  him  the  pattern  of  iiis  life.     Soon  after,  Oxford  be- Ibid.  ! 

ing  garrifoncd  upon  the  breaking  put  of  the  civil  wars,  he  ^ 

bore  arms  for  the  king  at  his  own  charge ;  and  therefore  1 

in  1645,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bache-  | 

lor  of  arts,  he  was  admitted  to  it  without  paying  fees.     But  \ 

upon  the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  vifitation,  he  left  the  i 

univerfity,   v/ent  beyond  fea,  and  became  preacher  to  the  '    i 

company  of  Eriglifh  merchants  at  Rotterdam  and  Dort.     In  Ibid,  ^ 

the  year  i66r,  he  was  created  bachelor  of  divinity;  and  in 

1668,  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  Vv^iihout  his  folicitation  j 

or  knowledge.     In  the  year  1669,  while  he  was  at  Dort  in  t 

Holland,  he  was  made  dodf or  pf  divinity  at  Oxford  :  and  in  ^ 

1672  elected  re»Sl6r  of  his  college,  in  the  room  of  dr.  Na-        "  I 

thaniel  Crew,  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Oxford.     He  was  I 

afterwards  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  and 

promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucefler  in  1681.     He  died  at  I 

Lincoln-college  in  1685.     "^y  his  laft  will  and   teflament,  ^ 

he  gave  to  the  public  library  at  Oxford  all  fuch  of  his  books,  | 

whether  manufcript  or  printed,  which  were  not  then  in  the  I 

library,  excepting  fuch  only  as  he  had  not  otherwife  difpofed  1 

of; 
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of,  -and  the  remaining  part  to  Lincoln-college  library ;  in 
which  college  alfo  he  ellablifhed  three  fcholarfhips. 

He  wrote  fome  pieces  ;  as,  i.  Obfervationes  in  evangelio- 

rum  verfiones  per  antiquas  duas,  Gothicas  (cilicet  &  Anglo- 

Saxonicas,    &c.    Dordrecht,   1665.     2.  The   catechifm  fet 

forth  in  the  book  of  Common-prayer,  briefly  explained  by 

ihort  notes,    grounded    upon    holy   fcripturt-,    Oxf.    1679. 

Xhe  faid  fliort  notes  were  drawn  up  by  him  at  the  defire  of 

dr.  John  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford,  to  be  ufed  by  the  minifters 

of  his  diocefe,  in  catechifmg  their  children.     3.  An  epiflle  i 

for  the  Engliih  reader,  prefixed  to  dr.  Thomas  Hyde's  tranf- 

lation  into  the  Malayan  language  of  the  four  Gofpels  and  the 

Afbs  of  the  apoftles,  Oxf.  1677.     4.  He  took  a  great  deal  of 

pains  in  compleating  The  life  of  archbifhop  Ufher,  publifh- 

ed  by  dr.  Richard  Parr,  fometime  fellow  of  Exeter-college, 

Athen.        Lond.  1686.     Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  a  perfon 

Oxon,  <t  y(.j.y  ^eii  verfed  in  books,  a  noted  critic,  efpecially  in  the 

"  Gothic  and  Englifli-Saxon  tongues,   a  painful  preacher, 

"  a  good  man  and  governor,  and  one  every  way  worthy  of 

*'  his  llation  in  the  church  ;  and  that  he  was  always  taken 

'^  to  be  an  honeft  and  confcientious  f.  tritan.'*.    Dr.  Hickes, 

Pag.  33.      in  the  life  of  mr.  John  Kettlewell,  ftiles  him  "  a  very  emi- 

"  nent  perfon  in  the  learned  world  ;    and   obferves,   that 

"  what  he  has  publifhed  fhev/ed  him  to  be  a  great  man.'* 

De  vita  &     J),-.  Thomas  Smith  ftiles  him  alfo  a  moft  excellent  man, 

^udiis  R,     it  ^j^  praeflanrilnmus,"  and  tells  us,  that  he  was  extremely 

El,  &c.        well  U'Cillcd  in  the  b:ixon  and  Ealtern  tongues,  efpecially  the 

p.  15.  Coptic;    and  that  he  was  eminent  for  his  (inS:  piety,  pro- 

Ih-  p.  17,    found  learning,  and  other  valuvible  qualifications. 

Wond^  A-  MARSH  AM  (fir  John)  a  very  learned  Englifh  wri- 
tJien.  vol.  j>.  fg^^  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Thomas  Mariham,  efq;  aiders- 
man  of  London,  who  was  defcendcd  from,  an  ancient  fa- 
mily of  his  name  in  Norfolk,  and  born  in  the  parifh  of  St, 
Bartholomew  in  that  city,  the  23d  of  Auguil,  ib02.  He 
was  brought  up  at  VVeftminfter  fchool,  and  fcnt  from  thence, 
in  1619,  to  St.  John's-college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took, 
in  due  time,  his  degree  in  arts.  In  1625  he  went  to 
fVance,  and  fpent  the  v/intcr  at  Paris  :  in  1626  and  1627, 
he  vifited  mofl  parts  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  Italy,  and 
fome  parts  of  Germany,  and  then  returned  to  London.  In 
1629  he  went  through  Holland  and  GuelderlanJ,  to  the 
fiege  of  Boilleduc,  and  thence  by  Flufhing  to  Boulogne 
^nd  Paris,  in  the  rclinue  of  fir  T'homas  Edmondes,  embaf- 
fi^dor  extraordinary,     who  was  fcnt  to  tiike  the   oath  of 

Lewis 
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Lewis  XIII.  to  the  peace  newly  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  During  his  reiidence  in  London,  he 
f^udied  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and,  in  1638,  was 
fworn  one  of  the  fix  clerks  in  Chancery.  Upon  the  break- 
ins;  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  followed  the  king  and  tlie  great 
feal  to  Oxford  ;  for  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  place  by 
the  parliamentarians,  and  fuffered  a  vaft  lofs  by  the  plun- 
dering of  his  effe^ls.  After  the  furrcnder  of  the  garrifon  of 
Oxford,  and  the  ruin  of  the  king's  afFairs,  he  returned  to 
London  ;  and  having  compounded  for  his  real  eftate,  he 
betook  himfelf  wholly  to  retirement  and  ftudy.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1660,  he  ferved  as  a  burgefs  for  the  city  of  Ro- 
chefter,  in  the  parliament  which  recalled  king  Charles  II. 
about  which  time  being  reflored  to  his  place  in  Chancery, 
he  had  the  hono-ur  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  July 
the  I  ft,  1660,  and  three  yeats  after  was  made  a  baronet. 
This  learned  perfon  died  at  Bufhy-hall  in  Hertfordfhire,  the 
25th  of  May,  1685  ;  and  his  body  was  interred  at  Cuck- 
ftonc  near  kochefter,  where  he  had  an  eftate.  By  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  daughter  of  fir  William  Hammond,  of  St. 
Alban's  in  Eaft  Kent,  he  left  fffue  two  fons,  fir  John  Mar- 
fham,  of  Cuckftone,  bart.  and  fir  Robert  Marfiiam,  of 
Bufhy-hall,  knt.  both  of  them  ftudious  and  learned  men. 

Sir  John  Marfiiam  was  a  very  accomplifhed  gentle- 
man, exa6t  in  the  knowledge  of  hillory,  chronology,  and 
languages.  He  publiftied  in  1649,  410,  and  dedicated  to 
mr.  John  Greaves,  author  of  the  Pyramidographia,  Dia- 
triba  chronologica  ;  that  is,  A  chronological  difiertation, 
wherein  he  examines  fucclndly,  the  principal  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Teftament.  The 
greateft  part  of  it  was  afterwards  inferred  in  another  work, 
intitled.  Canon  chronicus,  iEgyptiacus,  Ebraicus,  Grascus, 
&  difquifitiones,  Lond.  1672,  in  folio.  What  is  chiefly- 
new  and  moft  obfervable  in  this  learned  work,  is  this  :  the 
Egyptians,  as  is  well  known,  pretended  to  an  exceflive  an- 
tiquity, and  had  framed  a  lift  of  thuty  fucceilive  dynafties, 
which  amounted  to  a  number  of  years  vaftly  exceeding  the 
age  of  the  "world.  Thele  were  rejected  at  once  by  fome  of 
the  ableft  chronologers,  as  fabulous,  and  of  no  manner  of 
credit ;  but  fu*  John  Marfnam  fuppofed  that  thefe  dynafties 
were  not  fucceffive,  but  collateral,  and,  without  rejecting 
any,  was  the  firft  who  earneftly  fet  about  reducing  the  in- 
tire  feries  to  the  fcripture  chronology.  His  attempt  gained 
him  great  reputation,  and  he  has  been  fpoken  of  in  very 
high  terms.      Mr.   Wotton   reprefcnts    him    as   the   iirft, 

''  who 
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Refleftons   «c  who  has  iiiade  the  Egyptian  antiquities  intelligible:  that 
upon  ancient  4t  ^^^j^  learned  pcntlemcn,  fays  he,  has  reduced   the  wild 

and  modern  ,  ,.     .      9  i  ,!•        •    .  r 

learning,       "  heap  of   JLgvptiun  dynaities  into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as 
chap.  ix.       *'  the  hiltory   of  iVlofes  according  to  the  Hebrew  account, 
"  by  the  help  of  a  table  of  the  Theb^.n  kings,  which  he 
"  found  under  Eratollhenes's  name  in  the  Chronography  of 
"  Syncellus.     For  by  that  table,  he    i.  Diltinguifhed  the 
^    *'  fabulous  and  myftical  part  of  the  Egyptian  hiifory,  from 
*'  that  which  feems  to  look  like  matter  of  fa^l.    .  2.  He  re- 
**  duced  the  dynaifies  into  collateral  families,  reigning  at  the 
^'  fame  time  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country  ;  which,  as  feme 
"  learned  men  faw  before,  was  the  only  way  to  make  thofe 
"  antiquities   conliftent   with   themfelves,    which   till   then 
"  were  confufed  and  incoherent."    The  learned  dr.  Shuck- 
ford,  after  having  reprefcnted   the   foundation  of  fir  John 
The  Sacred  Ma rfham's  Canon  with  regard  to  Egypt^  fays,  that  *'  upon 
and  profane  ^c  thefe  hints  and  obfervations,  he  has  opened  to  us  a  profpe6l 
thew^rld     "  of  coming  at  an  hiftory  of  the  fucceflion  of  the  kings  of 
conneaed,    "  E2;ypt,  and  that  in  a  method  fo  natural  and  eafy,  that  it 
vol.  in.        cc  nriuft  approve  itfelf  to  any  perfon  that  enters  truly  into 
°°   "•        <<  the  defign  and  condu(5t  of  it."     And  afterwards  having 
given  a  view  of  fn"  John's  fcheme,  from  the  beginning  6f 
the  reigns  of  the  Egyptian  kings  down  to  his  Sefoftris,  or 
Sefac,  he  obferves,  that  "  if  the  reader  will  take  the  pains 
*'  thorou2;hly  to  examine  it,  if  he  will  take  it  in  pieces  in:o 
*'  all  its  parts,  review  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed, 
"  confider  how  they  lie  in  the  authors  from  whom  they  are 
*'  taken,  and  what  manner  of  coile^ling  and  dlfpofmg  them 
*'  is  made  ufe  of,  he  will  find  that,  however,  in  fome  lefler 
*'  points  a  variation  from  our  very  learned  author  may  be 
"  defenllble,  yet  no  tolerable  fcheme  can  be  formed  of  the 
"  ancient  Egyptian  hillory,  that  is  not  in  the  main  agree- 
**  ing  with  him.     Sir  John   Marfham  has  led  us  to  a  clear 
*'  and  natural   place  for  the  name  of  every  Egyptian  king, 
*'  and  time  of  his  reign,  &c."     In  the  mean  time  it  muil 
not  be  diflem.bled,    that  as  fir  John  Marfham*s  fyflem  has 
been  followed  by  fome,  (o  it  has  been  flrenuoufly  oppofed 
by  feveral  writers,  who  have  reprefented  it  as  not  only  falfe, 
but  even  prejudicial  to  revelation,    and  this  too  with  the 
knowledge  and  defign  of  the  author. 

The  Canon  chronicus  was  reprinted  at  Leipfic,  1676,  in 
4to,  and  at  Franeker,  1696,  in  4to,  with  a  preface  before 
theii^,,  in  which  the  editor,  mr.  Mcnkerius,  endeavours  to 
donfuie  our  author ;  who  thought,  as  Spencer  and  others 
have  done,  that  the  Jews  derived  part  of  their  ceremonies 

from 
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from  the  Egyptians.  The  edition  of  Leipfic  pretends,  in 
the  title-page,  to  be  much  more  correft  than  that  of  London, 
which  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  ;  but  we  muft  not  truft 
title-pages :  however,  it  is  cfteemed  much  more  exadl  than 
that  of  Franeker. 

Sir  John  Marfham  wrote  the  preface  to  the  firft  volume 
of  Dugdale's  Monafticon  Anglicanum,  which  was  printed 
at  London,  1655,  in  folio.  He  left  behind  him  at  his  death 
unfinifhed,  I.  Canonis  chronici  liber  quintus  :  five,  Impe- 
rium  Perficum.  2.  De  provinciis  &  iegionibus  Romanis. 
3.  De  re  nummaria,  Sec.  We  are  likewife  in  fome  meafure 
obliged  to  him  for  the  Hiftory  of  philofophy,  by  his  very 
learned  nephew,  Thomas  Stanley,  efq;  fince  it  was  chiefly 
at  his  inftigation,  that  that  excellent  work  v/as  undertaken. 
This  we  are  told  by  mr.  Stanley  himfelf,  in  the  dedication 
of  it  to  his  honoured  uncle  fir  John  Marfham,  as  he  calls 
him. 

MARSIGLI   (Lewis   Ferdinand)   an  Italian,  His eioge by 
famous  for  letters  as  well  as  arms,  was  defcended  from  an  ^^'  ^""''*^- 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Bologna,  the  icth  of  pi^^^^^^^j 
July,  1658.     He  was  educated  with  prodigious  care,  and  the  aradfmy 
inftrujfted  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences  by  the  beft  maflers  in  of  fcienc«s, 
Italy  ;  learning  mathematics  of  Borelli,  anatomy  of  Mai-  j!!„q/  ^^^ 
plghi.  Sec.     He  went  to  Conflantinople  in  1679,  and,  as 
he   had  deftined  himfelf  for  the  art  military,  he  flily  took  a 
view  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  and  made  other  obfervations  of 
a  like  nature.     He  examined  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  phila* 
fopher,  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  and  its  currents.     He  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  1680  ;  and  the  Turks  foon  after  threat- 
ning  an  irruption  into  Hungary,  he  went  to  Vienna,  to  of- 
fer his  fervice  to  the  emperor  Leopold  11.  which  was  readily 
accepted.     Difcovering  great  knowledge  in  fortifications  and 
in  the  fcience  of  war,  he- had  the  command  of  a  company 
conferred  on  him  in  1683  ;  and  the  fame  year,  after  a  very 
iharp  a6^ion,  fell  unfortunately  into  the  hands  of  the  Tar- 
tars.    He  was  fold  by  them  to  two  Turks,  with  whom  he 
fufFcred  great  hardfliips  ;  but  at  length  conveying  intelligence 
of  his  fituation  to  his  friends,  who  believed  him  dead,  he  was 
redeemed,  and  returned  to  Bologna  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1684.     He  went  again  into  Germany,  was  employed 
by  the  emperor  in  feveral  military  expeditions,  and  made  a 
colonel  in  1689.     A  reverfe  of  fortune  overtook  him  after-  • 
wards.     In  the  general  war  which  broke  out  in  1701,  on 
account  of  the  Spanilh  fucceffion,  the  important  fortrefs  Of 
Brifac  furrendered  to  the- duke  of  Bourgogne,  on  the  6th  of 

September 
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September  1703,  thirteen  days  after  the  trenches  were  Opert  i 
and  it  being  judged  that  the  place  was  capable  of  holding 
out  much  longer,  the  confequence  was,  that  count  d'Arco, 
who  commanded,  loft  his  head,  and  Marfigli,  who  was 
then  advanced  to  be  a  marflial,  was  ftripped  of  all  his  ho- 
nours and  commifTions,  and  had  his  fword  broke  over  him.' 
This  fentence  was  executed  the  i8th  of  February,  1704. 
He  afterwards  attempted  to  juftify  the  furrcnder  before  the 
emperor  ;  but  not  being  able  to  get  admittance,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  memorial,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  (hew,  that 
long  before  the  fiege  of  Brifac  it  had  been  reprefented  and 
Ihewn,  that  the  place  could  not  be  defended  for  any  long 
time. 

His  confolation  now  v/as  to  be  fought  for  in  the  fclences, 
and  he  happily  knew  how  to  find  it  there  :  for  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  amidft  all  the  hurry  and  noife,  and  fatigue 
of  war,  he  had  made  all  the  advantages  which  the  moft  phl- 
lofophic  man  couW  have  made,  who  had  travelled  purely  in 
queft  of  knowledge  ;  had  determined  the  fituation  of  places 
by  aftronomical  methods,  meafured  the  courfe  and  fwiftnefs 
of  rivers,  ftudied  the  foflils,  the  vegetables,  the  animals  of 
each  country,  made  anatomical  and  chymical  experiments, 
and  done,  in  fhort,  every  thing  which  a  man  of  fcience 
could  do.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  Marfeilles, 
from  whence  he  vras  called  by  pope  Clement  XL  in  1709^ 
and  inverted  with  a  military  commiilion.  Returning  foon 
after  to  Bologna,  he  began  to  execute  a  defign  which  he 
had  long  been  meditating.  He  had  a  prodigioufly  rich  col- 
le6^ion  of  every  thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  advance-* 
ment  of  natural  knowledge  :  inftruments  proper  for  aftrono- 
mical and  chymical  experiments,  plans  for  fortifications, 
models  of  machines.  Sec.  &c.  All  thefe  he  prefented  to  the 
fenate  of  Bologna,  by  an  authentic  acl,  dated  the  nth  of 
January,  17 12;  forming,  at  the  fame  time,  a  body  out  of 
them,  v/hich  he  called  The  inftltute  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
at  Bologna.  He  aftervvards  founded  a  printing-houffy  and 
furniftied  it  with  the  beft  types  for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic.  He  prefented  this  to  the  Dominicans  at  Bo- 
logna, in  I728>  on  condition  that  all  the  writings  of  the 
Inftitute,  &c.  fhould  be  printed  there  at  prime  coft.  It  was 
called  The  printlng-houfe  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas. 

Having  executed  his  proje6ls,  he  returned  to  Marfeilles 
in  1728,  for  the  fake  of  finifhing  fome  philofophical  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  fea,  which  he  had  formerly  begun  there : 
but  he  ha'd  a  ftroke  of  an  apoplexy  in  1 729,  which  occafioned 
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the  phyficians  to  remit  him  to  his  native  air  ;  whei^fe  he  died 
the  I  ft  of  November,  1730.  He  was  a  member  of  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Paris,  of  the  royal  fociety  at  London, 
and  of  that  at  Montpellier.  His  writings  are  numerous  and 
valuable,  in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin,  and  upon  philo- 
fophical  fubjeds. 

MARSTON  (John)  an  Englifli  dramatic  author, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  L  and  wrote  eight  plays,  ' 

Anthony  Wood  fays,  "  that  he  was  a  ftudent  in  Corpus-  Atheri, 
*'  Chrifti-coilege,  Oxford;  but  where  he  was  born,  or  of^*°"' 
"  what  family  defcended,  is  not  known.'*  He  Hved  in 
friendfhip  with  the  famous  Ben  Johnfon,  as  appears  by  his 
addreffing  to  him  his  Male-content^  a  tragi-comedy,  in  the 
year  1604  :  yet  we  find  him  afterwards  glancing  with  fome 
feverity  at  Ben,  on  account  of  his  Cataline  and  Sejanus,  in  his 
Epiftle  prefixed  to  Sophonifba,  another  tragedy.  "  Know," 
lays  hcj  "  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  this  poem,  to  relate  any 
"  thing  as  an  hillorian,  but  to  enlarge  every  thing  as  a  poet.  ' 

*'  To  tranfcribe  authors,  quote  authorities,  and  to  tranflate 
**  Latin  profe  orations  into  Engli/h  blank  verfe,  hath  in 
"  this  fubje6l  been  the  leaft  aim  of  my  ftudiesi"  Lang- 
baine  obferves,  and  with  good  reafon,  "  that  none,  who 
*'  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Ben  Johnfon,  can  doubt, 
*'  that  he  is  meant  here,  if  they  will  compare  the  orations 
*'  in  Salluf!:  with  thofe  in  his  Cataline."  What  provoked. 
Marfton  thus  to  cenfure  his  friend,  is  not  known ;  but  the 
pradlice  is  common,  and  nothing  is  truer  of  wits,  than  what. 
Gay  has  obferved, 

'*  That  they  are  ftill  prepared  to  praife  or  to  abhor  us, 
**  Satire  they  have  and  panegyric  for  us.'* 

Marfton  has  contributed  eight  plays  to  the  ftage,  which 
Ivere  all  a61:ed  at  the  Black-Friars  with  applaufe ;  and  one 
of  them^  called  The  Dutch  courtezan,  w^as  once  revived  fmce 
the  reftoration,  under  the  title  of  The  revenge,  or  a  match 
in  Newgate.  In  the  year  1633,  fix  of  this  author*s  plays 
were  coflated,  and  publlflied  in  one  volume,  and  dedicated 
to  the  lady  vifcountefs  Faulkland.  Befides  his  dramatic 
poetry,  he  writ  three  books  of  fatires,  intitled,  The  fcourge 
of  villainy,  which  were  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1598^ 
We  have  no  account  when  Marfton  died  ;  but  we  find,  that 
his  works  were  publifhed  after  his  death  by  the  great  Shake- 
fpear,  and  may  reafonably  conclude  from  thence,  that  it 
muft  happen  fome  where  about  the  year  1614.. 

Vol.  VIIL  R  MARTI- 
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MARTIALtS  (Marcus  Valerius)  a  tatift 
poet,  was  born  at  Bilbilis,  now  called  Bubiera,  a  town  of 
the  ancient  Celtibera  in  Spain,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon.  He  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  and  came  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  fent  thither  with  a  view 
of  profecuting  the  law  j  but  he  foon  forfook  that  ftudy,  and 
applied  hrmfelf  to  poetry.  He  excelled  fo  much  in  the  epi- 
grammatic way,  that  he  prefently  became  very  publicly 
known,  and  fougbt  after  by  many  of  the  firft  rank  at  Rome.- 
Silius  Italicus,  Stella,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  were  his 
friends  and  patrons.  Stertinius,  a  noble  Romany  had  fo 
great  an  efteem  for  the  compofitions  of  this  poet,  that  he 
placed  his  ftatue  in  Wis  library,  while  he  was  yet  living  ;  an 
honour  generally  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illuftrious  dead 
only.  And  the  emperor  Verus,  who  reigned  with  Anto- 
ninus the  philofopher,  ufed  to  call  Martial  his  Virgil^ 
which  was  as  high  an  honour  as  could  well  be  done  him. 
Nay  farther,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  as  well  as 
from  feveral  paffages  to  be  found  in  his  own  writings,  he  had 
honours  and  dignities  actually  beftowed  upon  him  by  foiiie 
of  the  emperors.  Thus  I>omitian,  whom  it  muft  be  con- 
fefTed  he  has  flattered  not  a  little,  made  him  a  Roman 
knight,  and  gave  him  likewife  the  "  Jus  trium  llberorum," 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  who  had  three  children.  He  was 
alfo  advanced  to  the  tribunate.  But  though  he  was  fo  par- 
ticularly honoured,  and  had  fo  many  great  and  noble  pa- 
trons, who  admired  him  for  his  wit  and  poetry,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  his  fortune  among  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  declares  his  circumftances  to  be  low,  when  it  con- 
cerned him  to  fet  them  off  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  and  owns 
himfelf  poor,  while  he  was  repelling  the  infults  of  an  over- 
grown wealthy  blockhead. 

<<  Sum,  fateor,  femperqiie  fui,  Calliftrate,  pauper, 
'*  Sed  non  obfcurus  nee  male  notus  eques : 

*'  Sed  toto  legor  orbe  frequens,  &  dicitur,  hie  eft ; 
'*  Quodque  cinis  paucis,  hoc  mihi  vita  dedit." 

Lib.  V.  Epigr.  13. 

*'  Low  is  my  fortune,  yet  not  quite  fo  mean, 
"  But  in  the  rank  of  Roman  knights  I'm  feen. 
**  My  works  with  pleafure  thro'  the  world  are  read  ; 
"  The  praife  few  dead  obtain,  is  to  me  living  paid.*' 

We 
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We  have  no  other  informations  concerning  the  time  of 
Martial's  death,  than  what  we  can  draw  from  his  own 
writings ;  and  thofe  are  far  from  enabling  us  to  fettle  it  with 
any  precifion.  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  after  the 
death  of  Domitlah,  his  credit  and  intereft  declined  at  Rome ; 
and  if  he  had  ftill  remaining  among  the  nobles  fome  patrons,- 
fuch  as  Pliny,  Cornelius  Prifcus,  &c.  yet  the  emperor 
Nerva  took  but  little  notice  of  him,  and  the  emperor  Trajari 
hone  at  all.  Tired  of  Rome  therefore,  after  he  had  lived  in 
that  city  about  four  and  thirty  years,  and  grown^  as  he  him** 
felf  tells  us,  grey-headed, 

<'  Mutavere  meas  Itala  regna  comas." 

Lib.  X.  Epigr.  103. 

*'  The  Italian  climes  have  changed  my  hair/' 

he  returned  to  his  own  country  Bilbilis,  where  he  marrleg 
a  wife,  and  had  the  happinefs  to  live  with  her  feveral  years. 
He  admires  and  commends  her  much,  telling  her,  that  fhe 
alone  was  fufEcient  to  fupply  the  want  of  every  thing  he 
enjoyed  at  Rome  :  "  Romam  tu  mihi  fola  facis,''  fays  he^ 
in  the  twenty-firft  epigram  of  the  twelfth  book.  She  appear? 
too  to  have  been  a  lady  of  a  very  large  fortune  -,  for  in  th^ 
thirty-firft  epigram  of  the  fame  book,  he  extols  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  houfe  and  gardens  he  had  received  fronr 
her,  and  fays,  "  that  fhe  had  made  him  ^  little  kind  of 
*'  monarch." 

"  Munera  funt  domino  :  poft  feptima  luftra  reverfo, 
*'  Has  Marcella  domos,  parvaque  regna  dedit." 

About  three  years  after  Martial  had  retired  irito  Spairi^ 
he  infcribed  his  twelfth  book  of  Epigrams  to  Prifcus,  who 
had  been  his  friend  and  benef i61:or ;  after  which  we  hear  no 
more  of  him,  and  therefore  it  is  probable,  that  he  did  noC 
long  furvive  this  publication.  If  we  knew  the  date  of  Pliny's 
letter  about  his  death,  which  is  written  to  Cornelius  Prifcus^ 
who  is  probably  the  fame  perfon  to  whom  Martial  addrefled 
his  twelfth  book,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  it  pretty 
exactly.  In  this  letter,  however,  v/e  have  the  following  cha- 
reder  of  Martial :  '^  I  hear,"  fays  Pljny,  "  that  Martial  is  Pliny,  fcodfe 
**  dead,  and  am  extremely  grieved  at  it.  He  was  an  inge-  '''•«?•  »!• 
**  nious,  agreeable,  and  lively  man  ;  and  if  there  was  in 
*'  his  writings  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  keennefs,  there  was  at 
*'  the  fame  time  great  Ingenuity  and  candour.  Upon  his 
**  leaving  Romcj  I  gave  him  fomething  towards  defraying 
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''  the  expences  of  his  journey ;  and  I  did  this  partly  on't  of 
"  the  regard  and  affeftion  I  had  for  him,  and  partly  for  thfe 
*'  verfes  he  compofed  upon  me. — You  will  afk,  what 
*'  verfes  ?  I  would  refer  you  to  the  volume,  only  1  happea 
"  to  remember  fome  of  them  ;  and  if  you  like  the  fample, 
*'  you  know  where  to  find  the  reft.  He  addrefles  himfelf 
*'  to  his  mufe,  whom  he  orders  to  pay  a  vifit  to  my  houfe 
*'  on  the  Efquiline-hill,  but  to  do  k  with  all  reverence- 
*'  imaginable  : 

"  But,  O  take  hee6,  my  gentle  muife', 

"  That  you  a  happy  minute  chufe  ; 

"  And  unopprefs'd  by  Bacchus*  weight,  • 

*^  Affront  not  Pliny's  learned  gate. 

"  For  he  gives  all  his  ftudious  days, 

*'  To  folemn  philofophic  lays  : 

*'  And  fond  of  pleafmg  liftning  Rome, 

*'  Both  in  this  age  anxl  all  to  come, 

"  Compofes  books  in  fuch  a  vein, 

"  As  dare  to  vre  with  Tully's  ftrain,  Sec, 

*<  Was  not  k  the  leaft  I  could  do  at  parting,  to  a  man, 
*'  who  had  wrote  fuch  high  things  of  me?  And  do  I  not 
"  now  as  juftly  bewail  his  death  ?  He  gave  me  all  in  hi« 
*'  power,  and  would  have  given  me  more,  had  h^  had  more 
*'  to  give.  Though  what  greater  gift  can  be  beftowed  than 
**  glory,  honour,  and  eternity?  But  it  may  be  faid.  Mar- 
*'  tial's  Poems  will  not  be  immortal :  perhaps  not,  yet  you 
*'  muft  allow,  that  he  wrote  them  as  if  they  would." 

It  has  happened  to  this  poet,  as  it  has  to  many  others, 
that  thofe  who  have  criticifed  his  writings,  have  (hewn 
him  in  two  oppofite  characEters,  The  genrus  of  Martial, 
lay  his  admirers,  was  extenfive  and  lively  :  no  fubjecft  came 
amifs  to  him,  and  he  was  certainly  very  capable,  had  the^ 
tafte  of  the  times  he  lived  in  encouraged  i-t,  of  keeping  up 
the  fpirit  of  epigrammatic  poetry,  without  the  poor  helps  of 
falfe  wit  and  obfcenity.  *'  He  was  a  pleafant  witty  poet," 
ikys  Turnebus,  "  how  he  came  to  be  called  a  buffoon,  i 
*'  know  not ;  but  let  men  fay  what  they  pleafe,  his  Epi- 
"  grams  are  writ  with  a  great  deal  of  elegance."  "  The  pro- 
*'  perties  of  an  epigram,"  fays  Scaliger,  "  are  brevity  and 
''  fraartnefs.  Thislaft  quality  Catullus  did  not  always  ar- 
*•*  rjve  at ;  but  the  moft  acute  Martial  never  failed.  Many 
"  of  his  Epigrams,"  continues  he,  "  are  divine  ;  his  ftile  is 
^  pure  and  exa£l:,  and  proper  for  that  great  variety  of  matter 
**  which  he  treated  j  and  ihoughy*  as  Marhoff  iays,  ''  ill- 
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**  natarcd  critics  have  charged  him  with  fometimes  ufing 
*'  the  Spanifli  dialefl:,  yet  ho  deferves  all  the  honour  that 
*'  has  been  paid  him  for  his  elegancy  in  the  Latin  tongue," 
Hear  now  his  adverfaries.     '*  He  is,"  fays  Muretus,  "  if 
**  compared  with  CatuJlus,  an  idle,  faucy  fellow,  a  mere 
*'  droll."  ''  His  Epigrams,"  fays  Gyraidus,  '*  never  pleafed 
"  any  but  aiTes."  *'  His  Epigrams,"  favs  Raphael  Volaterra- 
nus,  "  are  not  fit  to  be  read  ;  they  contain  neither  elegancy 
*'  nor  morality."     And  Naugerius,  to  exprefs  his  contempt 
of  him,  iifed  every  year,  upon  Catullus's  birth-day,  to  burn 
a  certain  number  of  Martial's  books ;  "  which  he  facr ificed," 
as  he  faid,  *'  to  the  memory  of  that  poet."     Let  the  critics 
fight  it  out.     He  has  generally  been  fet  at  the  head  of  his 
■order;  that  is,  he  has  excelled  all  thofe,  who  have  attempted 
the  pointed  epigram,  whether  ancient  or  modern.     What 
Vollius  however  has  faid  of  hhn,  is  very  true,  viz.   "  that 
"  while  he  reproved  vice  he  taught  it;  and  that  if  he  can 
"  be  fuppofed  to  have  done  good  by  the  wit  and  elegancy 
"  of  many  of  his  Epigrams,  he  has  done  infijiiteJy  more 
*'  mifchief  by  the  few  that  ar-e  obfceiie.*' 

MARTIANAY  (John)  a  learned  Benediaine  monk,  TTcfmn, 
who  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  an  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  was ^^'  ^*^'"-  '» 
born  at  St.  Sever,  a  fmall  village  in  Gaicony,  the  30th  of 
December,   1647.      He  entered   into  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  at  twenty  years  of  age;  and  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Latin,    Greek,   and  Hebrew  languages. 
He  read  lecSlures  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  feveral  mona- 
iteries,  at  Aries,  at  Avignon,  at  Bourdeaux ;  in  the  laft  of 
which  places,  he  happened  upon  father  Pezron's  book,  called 
'i'he  antiquity  of  time  re-eltablifhed  :  L'Antiquite  du  temps 
retabliee.     The  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Vulgate,  being  attacked  in  this  work,  Marti- 
aiiay  refolv-ed  to  defend  them,  and  did  fo  in  two  or  three 
pieces,    publifhed  againft  Pezron  and  Ifaac   Voifius,  who 
maintained  the  Septuagint  verfian.     This  monk  died   of  an 
apoplexy  the   i6th  of  June,   ^717  ;  after  having  fpent  fifty 
years  in  an  exact  obfervanc-e  of  all  the  duties  belonging  to 
his  order,  and  writing  m.ore  than  twenty  works.     VVhat  he 
is  principally  to  be  regarded  for,  is  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Jerome  in  five  volumes  folio  ;  the  firft  of  which  was 
publifhed  at  Paris  in  1693,  the  fecond  in  1699.    In  his  notes 
oji  thefe  two  volumes,  he  criticifed  upon  feveral  learned  men, 
as  well  papifts  as  proteftants,  with  much  fcverity,  and  even 
£<:);itumcly ;  which  provoked  Le  Clerc,    who  was  one  of 
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them,  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  edition  and  of  the  cdj* 
tor.  This  he  did  in  a  volume  publifhed  in  iimo,  at  Am- 
flerdam,  1700,  with  this  title,  Qiiasftiones  Hieronymianx, 
in  quibus  expehditur  Hieronymi  riupera  editio  Parinna,  &c. 
in  which  he  {hews,  that  Martianay,  notwithftanding  the 
indecent  petulancies  he  had  exercjfed  towards  other  critics, 
|iad  none  of  the  requifites  to  qualify  him  for  an  editor  of 
St.  Jerome ;  that  he  had  not  a  competent  fkill  either  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  or  in  the  ancient 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  or  in  profane  authors,  or  in  the 
fcience  of  manufciipts,  for  this  work.  Martianay  put  out 
the  third  volume  of  Jerome  in  1704,  the  fourth  in  I7©5» 
and  the  fifth  in  1706  ;  and  mr.  Le  Clerc  publiihed,  in  the 
feventeenth  tome  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  fome  pretty 
copious  remarks  upon  thefe  three  laft  volumes,  which  con- 
firm the  judgment  he  had  pafTed  on  the  two  firft.  Never- 
th^Iefs,  for  want  of  a  befter,  Martianay's  editipn  of  Jerome 
continues  tQ  be  thought  the  beft, 

MARTINI  (Raymond)  a  Dominican  friar,  and 
great  orientalili,  who  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
lie  was  horp.  at  Sobirats  in  Catalonia ;  and  was  one  of  thofe 
of  his  order,  who  were  pitched  upon,  at  a  general  chapter 
held  at  Toledb  ip  the  year  125c,  to  ftudy  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic, in  order  to  confute  the  Jews  and  Mahometans.  The 
Occafion  of  it  was  this :  Raymond  de  Pennafort  his  general, 
having  a  ftrong  defire  to  purge  Spain  of  Judaifm  and  Maho- 
metanifm,  with  which  it  was  infedled,  procured  an  order 
from  this  chapter,  that  the  religious  of  his  focjety  fhouM 
apply  themfcivcs  to  the  ftudy  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  This 
tafk  he  irnpofed  on  Martini  amopg  others  j  and  he  obtained 
a  penfion  of  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Caftile,  for  fuch  as; 
ihould  ftudy  thofe  languages,  on  purpofe  that  they  might- be 
able  to  exert  themfelvesS  in  the  converficn  of  infidels.  This 
was  the  reafon  of  Martini's  applying  himfelf  to  thofe  fludies, 
which  he  did  with  great  fuccefs  ;  and  having  fufficiently 
qualified  himfelf  to  read  the  works  of  the  rabbins,  they  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  fuch  arguments,  as  enabled  him  to  fight 
the  Jews  with  their  own  vve^jpons.  This  appears  from  his 
^'5gio  fiHei,  Piigio  fidei,  which  was  finifhed,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf, 
J?  "•  ^'  '°' in  the  year  1278,  though  the  firft  publication  of  it  at  Paris 
was  not  till  the  year  1651.  There  were  feveral  perfons 
who  contributed  to  that  edition.  Monfieur  Bofquet,  whQ 
died  biftiop  of  Mftntpelier,  fell  upon  the  manufcript,  while 
he  \vas  with  ^reat  ardour  rummaging  all  th^  corners  of  the 
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Jibrary  of  the  college  de  Foix  at  Touloufe,  about  the*  year 
1629.  He  read  it,  and  after  copying  fome  things  out  of  it, 
gave  it  to  James  Spieghel,  a  learned  German,  and  his  pre- 
ceptor in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Spieghel  advifed  MaufTac  to 
publifh  it,  who,  though  very  able  to  do  it  of  himfelf,  had 
however  for  an  affiftant  mr.  de  Voifin,  fon  of  a  counfellor 
in  the  parliament  at  Bourdeaux,  who  took  upon  him  the 
greateft  part  of  the  tafk.  Thomas  .Turc,  general  of  the 
Dominicans,  was  very  earneft  in  fpurring  on  the  promoters 
of  this  edition  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  foliciting  them  by 
letters,  equally  importunate  and  obliging,  he  gave  orders, 
that  they  fhould  be  provided  with  all  the  manufcripts  of  the 
Pugio  fidei,  that  could  be  recovered.  In  Aiort,  the  Domi- 
nican order  interefted  themfelves  fo  much  in  it,  that  they 
bore  the  charges  of  the  impreffion. 

Some  aflert,  that  Marcini  wrote  another  book,  intitled, 
Capiflrum  Judaeorum,  and  alfo  a  Confutation  of  the  Alcoran  j 
and  that  the  copy  of  the  Pugio  fidei,  wrote  by  his  own  hand 
in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  was  preferved  at  Naples  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Dominic,  The  great  knowledge  which  he  has 
difcovered  of  the  books  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  has  made 
fome  imagine,  that  he  was  of  that  religion  j  "  but  this,"  Dift.  art. 
fays  Bayle,  "  is  a  miftake."  M. 
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MARTYR  (Peter)  a  very  able  and  learned  divine,  Mdchior 
was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1500.  His  family  name  ''^'^^p*']!| 
was  Vermilius  ;  but  his  parents  gave  him  that  of  Martyr, 
from  one  Peter  a  martyr,  whofe  church  happened  to  ftand 
near  their  houfe.  The  firft  rudiments  of  literature  he  re- 
ceived from  his  mother,  who  was  a  very  ingenious  lady  ; 
and  ufed,  as  it  is  faid,  to  read  Terence  to  him  in  the  original. 
When  he  was  grown  up,  he  became  a  regular  Aug^ftine  in 
the  monaftery  of  Fifcoli  ;  and  after  three  years  ftay  there, 
he  was  Tent  to  the  univerfitv  of  Padua,  to  ftudy  philofophy 
and  the  Greek  language.  At  the  age  of  fix  and  twenty,  he 
was  made  a  public  preacher  ;  and  he  preached  firft  at  Brixia, 
in  the  church  of  Afra,  then  at  Rome,  Venice,  Mantua,  and 
others  cities  of  Italy.  He  read  lectures  of  philofophy  and 
divinity  in  his  college,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  he  attained  the  knowledge  of 
by  the  aftiftance  of  one  Ifaac,  a  Jewifti  phyfician.  After- 
wards he  was  made  governor  of  St.  Peter's  at  the  altar  in 
Naples,  and  he  fell  in  with  the  writings  of  Zuinglius  and 
Bucer,  which  begot  in  him  a  good  opinion  of  proteftanifm. 
But  his  converfation  with  V aides,  ^  Spanifti  lawyer,  did  fo 
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confirm  him  in  it,  that  he  made  no  fcruple  to  preach  it  ftt 

Rome  privately  to  many  perfons  of  quality  :  nay,  he  would 

even  do  it  publicly.     Thus  when  he  came  to  i  Cor.  iii,  13. 

he  boldly  affirmed,  that  place  not  to  be  meant  of  purgatory  ; 

''  becaule,"  faid  he,  *'  the  fire  there  fpoken  of  is  fuch  a  fire, 

"  as   both  good  and  bad  mufl:  pafs  through  ;  and  the  fire 

Lives  of       «  {hall  try  every  man*s  work  of  what  fort  it  is,"  "  And  this," 

"^^e^V'"    ^^y^  ^  certain  writer,  "  feeming  to  fhake  a  main  pillar  of 

fuller.  ^     "  purgatory,  the  pope's  furnace,  the  fire  whereof,  like  the 

*'  philofopher's  ftone,  melteth  all  his  leaden  bulls  into  pure 

"  gold  ;  fome  of  his  under-chymifts,  like  Demetrius  and 

^'  the  craftfmen,  begin  to  beftir  themfelves,  and  caufed  him 

*-'  to  be  filenced." 

He  went  afterwards  to  Lucca,  where  he  was  made  fu- 
perior  to  a  houfe  of  his  own  order;  and  there  he  lived  with 
Tremellius  and  Zanchlus,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  con- 
verted. But  finding  himfelf  in  danger  here  alfo,  he  left 
the  city  fecretly,  and  travelled  to  Pifa;  from  whence,  by 
letters  to  cardinal  Poole,  and  to  the  fociety  of  Lucca,  he 
fully  explained  the  reafons  of  his  departure.  Then  coming 
to  Florence,  but  making  no  long  ftay  there,  he  fet  forward 
for  Germany;  and  paffing  the  Alps,  went  to  Zurich  with 
Bernardinus  Ochlnus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated preachers  of  Italy,  but  had  now  forfook  his  former 
fuperilitions.  From  Zurich  he  went  to  Bafil ;  and  from 
thence,  by  Martin  Bucer's  means,  he  was  brought  to  Straf- 
burg.  Here  he  married  a  young  nun  that  had  left  her  con- 
rent,  who  lived  with  him  eight  years,  and  diefd  at  Oxford. 
Melchior  Adam  relates,  in  his  Life  of  Peter  Martyr,  "  that 
*■'  the  body  of  this  lady  was  afterwards,  in  queen  Mary's 
*'  days,  inhumanly  dug  up  by  the  order  of  cardinal  Poole, 
*'  and  buried  in  a  dunghill ;  and  the  reafon  given  for  fo  un- 
*'  natural  a  proceeding  was,  becaufe  the  remains  of  a  noto- 
*'  rious  heretic  could  npt,  without  a  mod  horrible  profana- 
f'  tion,  be  fuffered  to  lie  fo  near,  as  it  feems  they  did,  to 
*'  the  remains  of  a  faintefs  called  Fridcfuida.  But  the  true 
*'  reafon,"  adds  the  biographer,  ^'  was  a  motive  of  refent- 
*'  ment,  which  cardinal  Poole  had  conceived  againft  Peter 
♦'  Martyr.  The  cardind  had  formerly  been  his  moft  inti- 
^'  mate  friend,  and  even  continued  to  appear  fo,  after  Martyr 
*'  had  expreflbd  his  difguft  at  the  errors  and  fupcT-ftitions  of 
**  Rome  ;  but  when  Martyr  left  Italy,  he  became  his  moft 
^'  inveterate  enemy,  and  exercifed  that  indignity,  and  even 
f*  cruelty  upon  the  wife,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
i^  ft?w  to  tl^e  {luftjand.     However,  wlien  queen  Elizabeth 
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f^  came  to  the  throne,  fhe  was  removed  again  hy  an  orc!er 
^'  of  the  bifliops,  and  folemnly  interred  in  the  moft  honour^ 
«'  able  part  of  the  church.  Nay  more:  to  prevent  the 
f«  papifts  from  treating  her  in  the  fame  opprobrious  manner 
*'  again,  if  perchance  they  fhould  have  it  in  their  power, 
*'  her  bones  were  promifcuoufly  confounded  with  the  bones 
<'  of  the  faintefs  Fridefuida,  fo  that  it  was  not  poffible  to 
.'<  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other," 

But  to  return.  After  Peter  Martyr  had  fpent  five  years 
at  Strafburg,  he  was,  through  the  management  of  archbifhop 
Cranmer,  Tent  for  to  England  by  king  Edward  VI.  who 
made  him  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1549, 
Here  he  read  ledlures,  to  which  even  the  popifti  party,  from 
the  fame  of  his  learning,  reforted  :  and  though  they  had 
much  envying  and  heart-burning  about  him,  as  may  eafily 
be  imagined,  yet  they  bore  him  pretty  patiently,  till  he 
came  to  handle  the  dodrine  of  the  Lord's -fupper.  Then 
they  began  to  break  forth  into  outrages,  to  difturb  him  in 
his  lediures,  to  fix  up  malicious  and  fcandalous  fchedules 
againft  him,  and  to  challenge  him  to  difputes ;  which  chal- 
lenges he  did  not  difdain  to  accept,  but  difputed  firft,  pri- 
vately in  the  vice-chancellor's  lodge,  and  afterwards  in  pub- 
lic, before  his  majefty's  commiSioners,  deputed  for  that 
purpofe.  At  length  however  they  flirred  up  the  feditious 
multitude  againft  him  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  London,  till  the  tumult  was  fupprefl'ed ;  and  then 
Returning  again,  was,  for  his  better  fecurity,  made  by  the  king 
canon  of  Cbrift-Church.  And  here  he  continued  till  queen 
Mary  came  to  the  throne  ;  when  being  forced  to  fly,  he 
pafled  unknown  and  undifcovered  through  Brabant,  and 
other  popifh  territories,  to  Strafburg ;  though  it  is  faid,  that 
he  was  wavlaid  both  here  and  beyond  fea.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Zurich,  upon  an  honourable  invitation  from  the 
magiftrates  of  that  place,  to  be  their  divinity  profeflbr;  and 
was  accompanied  thither  by  our  great  Jewel,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who  was  then  an  exile  in  thofe  parts. 
Here  he  lived  k\fen  years  in  high  elleem  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  and  in  great  friendfljip  with  Bullinger, 
and  otlier  learned  men.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to 
Geneva,  to  be  paftpr  of  the  Italian  church  there;  and  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  days,  when  proteftantifm  was  re-eftablifhed 
in  England,  bifnop  Jewel  laboured  to  bring  him  back  thi- 
ther :  but  all  in  vain;  he  continued  at  Zurich  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  12th  of  November, 
4562,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  However,  the  year  be- 
fore 
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fore  he  6hdy  he  was  prevailed  with  by  letters  from  th« 
queen-mother  of  France,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  Conde,  and  other  peers  of  that  realm,  to  go  over  into 
France  to  the  folemn  conference  at  PoifTy,  where  he  dif- 
puted  againft  the  papifts,  with  Beza  and  others.  Not  long 
after  his  arrival  at  Zurich,  he  took  a  fecond  wife,  which 
ivas  recom.mended  to  him  from  the  Italian  church  at  Geneva, 
where  fhe  lived  an  exile  for  religion.  He  had  two  children 
by  her,  who  both  died  very  youn^,  and  before  him ;  and 
he  left  her  with  child  of  a  third,  which  proved  a  daughter. 

Peter  Martyr  is  defcribed  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  able, 
healthy,  big-boned,  and  well-limbed  body,  and  of  a  coun* 
tenance  which  exprefl'ed  an  inwardly  grave  and  fettled  turn 
of  mind.  His  parts  and  learning  were  very  uncommon  ;  as 
was  alfo  his  fkiil  in  difputation,  which  made  him  as  much 
admired  by  the  proteftants,  as  bared  by  the  papifts.  He 
was  very  fmcere  and  indefatio^able  in  promoting  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  church  ;  yet  his  zeal  was  never  known  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  was  always  moderate  and 
prudent  in  his  outward  behaviour ;  nor  even  in  the  confli(^ 
of  a  difpuie,  did  he  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  tranfported  into  in- 
temperate warmth,  or  unguarded  expre0ions  ever  to  efcape 
him.  But  his  pains  and  induftry  were  not  confined  to 
preaching  and  difputing  againft  the  papifts  j  he  wrote  a  great 
many  books  againft  them,  none  of  which  raifed  his  reputa- 
tion higher,  than  his  Defence  of  the  orthodox  dodrine  of 
the  Lord's-fupper,  againft  biftiop  Gardine^.  He  wrote  alfo 
feveral  Trafls  of  divinity,  and  Commentaries  on  many  books 
of  Scripture  ;  for  all  which  he  was  as  much  applauded  by^ 
one  party,  as  he  was  condemned  by  the  other.  As  a  com- 
mentator upon  Scripture,  he  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
C.-irica!hl/v.  father  Simon,  whofe  criticifm  upon  him  we  will  here  trai^f- 
of  the  Old  cribe,  becaufe  it  may  ferve  to  fhew^  what  opinion  was  en- 
Tet^  Hook  ^.gjrtained  of  him  by  thofe  of  the  Romilh  communion,  who 
had  any  knowledge  mixed  with  their  zeal.  "  Peter  Martyr, 
"  a  Florentine,  who  was  called  into  England  at  the  begin- 
^*  ning  of  the  reformation  under  Edward  the  Vlth,  and  who 
"  afterwards  taught  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  Zurich,  has  alfo 
**  made,"  fays  that  rminent  critic,  '*  feveral  commentaries 
**  upon  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Bible,  which  can  be  of 
*'  no  great  ufe  for  underftanding  the  literal  fenfe  ;  becaufe 
^*  they  are  full  of  common-places  and  queftions,  which  he 
**  draws  from  the  words  of  his  text.  It  is  probable,  that 
^'  as  he  was  a  florid  man,  he  followed  this  method,  to  fhew 
*♦  both  his  learning  and  his  eloquence  ^  whereas,  if  he  had 

*'  only 
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^^  only  kept  clofe  to  his  text,  he  would  not  have  had  the 

''  opportunity  of  fpeaking  fo  much,  or  of  refolving  fo  many 

"  curious  queftions,  as  he  has  ftarted  in  his  Commentaries, 

"  and  afterwards  falls  a  railing.     Thus  in  the  beginning  of  Ch.  i.  17. 

"  his  Commentary  upon  the  book  of  Judges,  fpeaking  of 

<'  Adonibezek,  who  had  cut  ofF  the  hands  and  feet  of  fe- 

"  venty  of  his  neighbouring  kings,  after  having  obferved, 

"  that  at  that  time  every  city  had  a  king,  he  runs  out  upon 

"  the  ambition  of  our  prefent  princes,  whofe  chief  care  is, 

"  fays  he,  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  fubje^s.     Tanta 

"  hodie  monarchae  flagrant  ambitiojie,  ut  non  quot  poiTint 

^'  regere  provideant,  fed  id  unice  fpe^ent  ut  quamplurimos 

'*  regant :  that  is,  the  kings  of  our  times  are  fo  very  am- 

'<  bitious,  that  they  never  confider  what  number  of  fubjeds 

*'  they  are  able  to  govern,  but  are  only  intent  upon  in- 

'*  creafmg  that  number.    The  fame  refle<^ion  he  afterwards 

*?  applies  to  bifhops,  who,  he  fays,  ilicjc  at  no  means  what- 

^'  ever  to  raife  themfelves  to  large  and  extended  fees,  froni 

^*  which  they  accumulate  vaft  riches  and  pofTeflions,    al- 

''  though  they  never  vifit  them.     Epifcopi  omnibus  modis 

^'  id   ambiunt,    ut  diocefes  habeant  quam   ampliilimas,    a 

"  quibus,  jicet  nunquam  eas  infpiciant,  ubcrrimos  fru6lus 

'*  capiunt.     In  a  word,  the  Commentaries  of  Peter  Martyr 

*'  upon  the  Bible  are  full  of  long  digreflionsj  and  he  en- 

*'  deavours  throughout  to  fhew  himfelf  a  learned  man.    For 

"  example,  in  this  very  fame  chapter  of  Judges,  upon  the 

^'  account  only  of  one  word,  he  makes  a  long  difcourfe 

"  concerning  giants,  wherein  he  fets  down  whatever  he 

"  had  read  upon  this  fphjecSt:  as  alfo  upon  the  account  of 

"  the  Hebrew  word  mas,  tribute,  which  is  often  ufed  in 

^*  this  chapter,  he  makes  a   long  digreilion  concerning  the 

"  rife  of  the  mafs,  wherein  he  explair^s  all  the  parts  of  it." 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  Peter  Martyr  would  be  ranked 
at  Rome  amongft  the  heretics  of  the  firft  ciafs.  He  was  fo; 
neverthelefs,  as  bifhop  Jewel  obferves  in  his  Defence  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  "  was  an  jlluftrious  man,  and  muft 
^*  never  be  named  without  the  higheft  refpedl  and  honour." 

MARVELL  (Andrew)  a  very  ingenious  and  witty  CookcV 
Englifh  writer,  was  the  fon  of  mr.  Andrew  Marvell,  mi-  ^'**  *^^  A*;* 
jiifter  and  fchoolmafter  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull  in  Yorkfhire,  tT^T 
and  was  born  in  that  town  in  the  year  1620.     His  parts  prefixed  ta 
being  very  great,  his  progrefs  in  letters  was  proportionable;  ^»;  Mar- 
(o  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity-  ]*^^5'*',°'^* 
college  in  Cambridge.     But  he  had  not  been  long  there,  /jnja,  ^*  * 
yylien  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  jefuits  5  for  thofe  bufy 

fa(5lors 
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factors  of  the  Romifh  church,  under  the  connivance  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  reign,  fpared  no  pains  to  make 
profelytes ;  for  which  purpofe  feveral  of  them  were  planted 
in  or  near  the  univerfities,  in  order  to  make  conquefts 
3.mong  the  young  fcholars.  Mr.  Marvell  fell  into  their 
fnares,  as  mr.  Chill ingworth  had  fallen  before  him,  and  was 
inveigled  up  to  London ;  but  his  father  being  apprifed  of  it, 
foon  after  purfued  him,  and  finding  him  in  a  bookfeller's 
fhop,  prevailed  with  him  to  return  to  college.  He  after- 
wards applied  to  his  ftudies  with  great  affiduity,  and  took  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1638.  About  this  time  he  loft 
his  father,  who  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  crofling  the 
Humber,  as  he  was  attending  the  daughter  of  an  intimate 
female  friend  ;  who  thereupon  becoming  childlefs,  fent  for 
our  author,  and,  by  way  of  making  all  the  return  in  her 
power,  added  confiderably  to  his  fortune.  Upon  this  the 
plan  of  his  education  was  enlarged,  and  he  travelled  through 
tjiioft  of  the  polite  parts  of  Europe.  It  appears,  that  he  had 
been  at  Rome,  from  his  poem  intitkd,  Flecknoe,  an  Englifh 
prieft  at  Rome  :  in  which  he  has  defcribed  with  great  hu- 
mour, that  wretched  poetafter,  mr.  Richard  Flecknoe,  from 
whom  mr.  Dryden  gave  the  name  of  Mac-Flecknoe,  to  his 
fatire  againft  Shadwell.  During  his  travels,  happened  alfo 
another  occafion  of  exercifmg  the  drollery  of  his  wit.  In 
France,  he  found  much  talk  of  one  Lancelot  Jofeph  de  Ma- 
niban,  an  abbot,  who  pretended  to  enter  into  the  qualities 
of  thofe  he  had  never  (etn^  and  to  prognofticate  their  good 
nr  bad  fortune,  from  an  infpedtion  of  their  hand-writing. 
This  artift  was  handfomely  lafhed  by  our  author,  in  a  poem 
written  upon  the  fpot,  and  addrefibd  to  him.  We  know 
no  more  of  mr.  Marvell  for  feveral  years,  only  that  he  fpent 
fome  time  at  Conftantinople,  where  he  refided  as  fecretary 
to  the  Englifh  embafTy  at  that  court. 

In  the  year  1653,  we  find  him  returned  to  England,  and 
employed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  bufinefs  of  a  tutor  to ' 
one  mr.  Button ;  as  appears  from  an  original  letter  of  mr. 
Marvell  to  that  ufurper,  ftill  extant.  His  firft  appearance 
in  any  public  capacity  at  home,  was  his  being  made  affifiant 
to  the  celebrated  mr.  John  Milton,  Latin  fecretary  to  the 
protector,  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  happened 
Rphearfal  ill  the  year  1657.  "  I  never  had,"  fays  he,  "  any,  not 
tranfprofcd,  "  ^-^g  rcmotell:  relation  to  public  matters,  nor  correfpon- 
panu.  p.  tt  dence  with  the  perfons  then  predominant,  until  the  year 
"  1657  ;  when  indeed  I  entered  into  an  employment,  for 
"  which  I  was  not  altogether  improper,  and  which  I  con- 
^'  fidered  to  bp  the  moil  iiinpcent  and  inoifsnfive  toward.^ 

''  his 
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•*  his  majefty*s  affairs  of  any  in  that  ufurped  and  irregular 
*'  government,  to  which  all  men  were  then  expofed.  And 
*'  this  I  accordingly  difcharged  without  difobliging  any  one 
*'  perfon,  there  having  been  opportunity  and  endeavours 
*'  fince  his  majefty's  happy  return  to  have  difcovered,  had 
*^  it  been  otherwife." 

A  little  before  the  reftoration,  he  was  chofen  by  hi*  na- 
tive town,  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  to  fit  in  that  parliament, 
which  began  at  Weftminfter,  April  the  25th,  1660,  and  af- 
terwards tor  that,  which  began  May  the  8th,  1661.  In  this 
ftation  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa6lion  of  his 
electors,  that  they  allowed  him  an  handfomepenfion  all  the 
time  he  continued  to  reprefent  them  ;  and  that  was,  to  the 
time  of  his  doath.  He  feldom  fpoke  in  parliameBt,  but  had 
great  influence  without  doors  upon  the  members  of  both 
houfes.  Prince  Rupert,  particularly,  paid  the  greatefl:  re- 
gard to  his  councils  j  fo  great,  that  whenever  he  voted  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiments  of  mr,  Marvell,  which  he  often 
did,  it  was  a  faying  with  the  oppofite  party,  that  ''  he  had 
*'  been  with  his  tutor :"  and  fuch  was  the  intimacy  between 
the  prince  and  mr.  Marvell,  that  when  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  abfcond,  to  avoid  falling  a  facrifice  to  the  indignation 
and  malice  of  thofe  enemies,  whom  the  honeil:  (harpnefs  of 
his  pen  had  excited,  the  former  frequently  went  to  fee  him^ 
difguifed  as  a  private  perfon.  For  pir.  Marvell  made  him- 
felf fo  obnoxious  to  the  governing  party,  by  the  oppofition 
he  gave  them  with  his  writings,  as  well  as  with  his  adions, 
that  his  life  was  often  threatened,  and  he  was  forced  to  con- 
ceal himfelf  from  public  view. 

.  The  firft  attack  he  made  with  his  pen  was  upon  the  fol- 
lowing occafion.  In  the  year  1672,  dr.  Samuel  Parker,  ai 
man  of  parts  and  learning,  but  a  furious  partizan,  and  viru- 
lent writer  on  the  fide  of  arbitrary  government,  publifhed 
bifhop  Bramhall's  Vindication  of  himfelf,  and  the  reft  of 
the  q)ifcopal  clergy,  from  the  prefbyterian  charge  of  popery, 
&c.  to  which  he  added  a  preface  of  his  own.  This  preface 
our  author  attacked,  in  a  piece  called.  The  rehearfal  tranf- 
profed :  or,  anrmadverfions  on  a  late  book,  intitled,  A  pre- 
face, (hewing  what  grounds  there  are  of  fears  and  jealoufies 
of  popery :  the  fecond  impreiTion,  with  additions  and  amend- 
ments. London,  printed  by  J.  D.  for  the  alTigns  of  Johri 
Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  at  the  fign  of  the  king's  in- 
dulgence, on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Lake  Leman  5  and  fold 
by  N.  Ponder  in  Ciiancery-Lane,  1672,  in  8vo.  The  title 
of  this  piece  is  taken  in  part  from  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
comsdy,  called  The  rehearfal  :  aad  as  mr.  Drydcn  is  ridi- 
culed 
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culed  In  the  play  under  the  name  of  Bayes,  fo  mr.  Marvel! 
has  borrowed  the  fame  name  for  dr.  Parker,  whom  he  has 
expofed  with  much  ftrength  of  argument,  but  yet  with 
more  wit  and  humour.  Parker  anfwered  Marvell  in  a  letter 
intitled,  A  reproof  to  the  rehearfal  tranfprofed:  to  which 
Marvell  replied  in,  The  rehearfal  tranfprofed,  the  fecond 
part.  Occafioned  by  two  letters;  the  firft  printed  by  a 
namelcfs  author^  intitled,  A  reproof,  &c.  The  fecond  lettei- 
left  for  me  at  a  friend's  houfe,  dated  November  3,  1673, 
fubfcribed  J.  G.  and  concluding  with  thefe  words:  "If 
*'  thou  dareft  to  print  any  lie  or  libel  agalnft  dr.  Parker,  by 
*«  the  eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throat."  Anfwered  by 
Andrew  Marvell,  London  1673,  in  Hvo.  Mr.  Marvell  did 
not  confine  himfelf  in  thefe  pieces,  to  dr.  Parker's  princi- 
ples, as  they  appear  in  the  Preface  and  the  Reproof;  but  he 
expofed  and  confuted  likcwife  feveral  things,  which  the 
doctor  had  advanced  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  polity,  publifhed 
in  1670,  and  in  his  Defence  of  it  in  1671.  Dr.  Parker 
made  no  reply  to  mr.  Marvell's  laft  piece  :  "  He  judged  it 
Athen.  "  more  prudent,"  fays  mr.  Wood,  ''  to  lay  down  the 
bxon.vcl.ii.  c«  cudgels,  than  to  enter  the  lifts  again  with  an  untowardjy 
''  combatant,  fo  hugely  well  verfed  and  experienced  in  the 
"  then  but  newly  refined  art,  though  much  in  mode  and 
"  fafhion  almoft  ever  fince,  of  fpoitfng  and  jeering  buf-^ 
"  foonery. — It  was  generally  thought  however,  by  many  of 
"  thofe,  who  were  otherwife  favourers  of  Parker's  caufe,^ 
"  that  the  vidfory  lay  on  Marvell's  fide  ;  a?id  it  wrought 
"  this  good  effe61:  6n  Parker,  that  for  ever  after  it  toolc 
feift.  ofhis  ''  down  his  high  fpirit."  Bifhop  Biirnet,  fpeakrng  of  dr; 
bwn  times,  Parker,  fays,  that  *'  after  he  had  for  f6me  years  entertained 
'*°*'  '•  "  the  nation  with  feveral  virulent  books,  he  was  attacked 
"  by  the  livelieft  droll  of  the  age,  who  wrote  in  a  burlefquc 
"  ftrain  ;  but  with  fo  peculiar  and  entertaining  a  conduct, 
*'  that  from  the  king,  down  to  the  tradefman,  his  books 
*'  were  read  with  great  pleafure.  That  not  only  humblea 
*'  Parker,  but  the  whole  party  ;  for  the  author  of  the  Re- 
"  hearfal  tranfprofed,  had  all  the  men  of  wit  on  his  fide.*' 
Tale  of  a  ^^-  Swift  likewife,  fpeaking  of  the  ufual  fate  of  common 
iith,  anfwerers  to  books,  and  how  Ihort-lived  their  labours  are^ 

adds,  that  *'  there  is  indeed  an  exception,  when  any  great 
*'  genius  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  expofe  a  foolifh  piece: 
*'  fo  we  ftill  read  Marvell's  anfwer  to  Parker  with  pleafure, 
**  though  the  book  it  anfwers  be  funk  long  ago."  Several 
others  writers  fell  with  great  fury  and  virulence  upon  Mar- 
vell ',  but  Parker  being  confidered  as  the  principal.  Marvel! 
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levelled  his  artillery  chiefly  at  him,  touching  the  reft  here 
and  there  occafionally  only. 

A  few  years  after  another  divine  fell  under  the  cognizance 
of  mr.  Marvell's  pen  ;  and  it  came  to  pafs  on  this  wife. 
In  1675,  dr.  Herbert  Croft,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  publifhed 
without  his  name  a  difcourfe  in  4t05  intitied,  The  naked 
truth  :  or  the  true  ftate  of  the  primitive  church  By  an 
humble  moderator.  This  was  immediately  anfwered  by  fe- 
veral  perfons,  and  among  the  reft  by  dr.  Francis  Turner, 
mafter  of  St.  John's- college  in  Cambridge,  in  a  book  called, 
Animadverfions  upon  a  late  pamphlet,  intitied,  The  naked 
truth,  &c.  This  aniftiadverter  being  againft  moderation, 
which  the  author  of  Naked  truth  had  written  his  book  on 
purpofe  to  inculcate,  provoked  mr.  Marvell,  who  was  a 
lover  of  it,  to  take  him  to  tafk ;  and  he  did  f6  in  the  follow- 
ing piece,  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  divine  in  mode ;  being  cer- 
tain annotations  upon  the  animadverfions  on  the  Nakerf 
truth,  together  with  a  (hort  Hiftorical  eflay  concerning  ge- 
neral councils,  creeds,  and  impofitions  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. By  Andreas  Rivetus,  junior.  Anagrammatifed,  Res 
nuda  Veritas,  1676,  ^to.  The  Hiftorical  eflay  was  after- 
wards printed  by  itfelf  in  folio.  The  laft  work  of  our  au- 
thor's, which  was  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  was  An  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  popery  and  arbitrary  government  in 
England  ;  more  particularly,  from  the  long  prorogation  of 
November  1675,  ending  the  r5th  of  February  1676,  till  the 
laft  meeting  of  parliament  the  i6th  of  July,  1677  :  1678, 
folio  ;  and  reprinted  in  State  tfa6ls  in  1689.  In  this  piece 
our  author,  having  imputed  the  Dutch  war  to  the  corruption 
of  the  court,  aflerts,  that  the  papifts,  and  particularly  the 
French,  were  the  true  fprings  of  all  the  councils  at  this  time: 
and  thefe,  and  feveral  other  afperfions  upon  the  king  and 
miniftry,  occefioned  the  following  advertifement  to  be  pub- 
iilhed  in  the  Gazette.  *'  Whereas  there  have  been  lately 
*'  printed  and  publiflied  feveral  feditious  and  fcandalous  li- 
*^  bels  againft  the  proceedings  of  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
'*  and  other  his  majefty's  courts  of  juftice,  to  the  diftionour 
*'  of  his  majefty*s  government,  and  the  hazard  of  public 
"  peace  ;  thefe  are  to  give  notice,  that  what  perfon  foever  v 

"  fhall  difcover  unto  one  o^  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  the  prin- 
*»  ter,  publiflier,  author,  or  bander  to  the  prefs,  of  any  of 
**  the  faid  libels,  fo  that  full  evidence  may  be  made  thereof 
"  to  a  jury,  without  mentioning  the  informer  j  efpecially 
"  one  libel,  intitied,  An  account  of  the  growth  of  popery, 
"  &c,  and  another  called,  A  reafonable  argument  to  ail  the" 
5  "  grand 
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«^  grand  juries,  &c.  the  difcoverer  fhall  be  rewarded  as  fbl- 
*'  lows:  he  fhall  have  fifty  pounds  for  fuch  difcovery,  a« 
*^  aforefaid  :  of  the  printer  or  publifher  of  it  from  the  prefsj 
*'  and  for  the  hander  of  it  to  the  prefs,  lOol.  &c.'* 

Mr.  Marvell,^  by  thus  oppofmg  the  miniftry  and  their  mea- 
fures,  created  hirhfelf  many  enemies,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  and  made  himfelf  very  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment :  notwithftanding  which,  king  Charles  II.  took  great 
deligh*-  in  his  converfation,  and  tried  all  means  to  win  hint 
over  to  his  fide,  but  in  vain  ;  nothing  being  ever  able  tof 
fiiake-  his  refolution.  There  were  mahy  inftanceS  of  his 
firmnefs  in  refifting  the  offers  of  the  court ;  but  he  was  proof 
againft  all  temptations.  The  king  having  one  night  enter- 
tained him,  fent  the  lord  treafurer  Danby  the  next  morning 
to  find  out  his  lodgings  ;  which  were  then  up  two  pair  of 
flairs,  in  one.  of  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand.  He  was 
bufily  writing,  when  the  treafurer  opened  the  door  abruptly 
upon  him  ;  upon  which,  furprifed  at  (b  unexpected  avifitor^ 
mr.  Marvell  told  his  lordfhip^  "  he  believed  he  had  miflaken 
*'  his  way."  Lord  Danby  replied,  "  Not  now  I  have  found 
*'  mr.  Marvell;"  telling  him,  that  he  came  with  a  meffage 
from  his  majeft}-,  which  was  to  know,  what  his  majefty 
could  do  to  ferve  him  :  to  which  mr.  MatvcU  replied,  with 
his  ufual  facctioufnefsj  that  "  it  was  not  in  his  majefly's 
*'  power  to  ierve  him."  Coming  to  a  ferioUs  explanation, 
our  author  told  the  treafurer^  "  that  he  knew  full  well  thef 
*'  nature  of  courts,  having  been  in  many ;  and  that  who- 
*'  ever  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  favour  of  the  prince,  is  always 
*'  expected  to  vote  in  his  interefl.*'  Lord  Danby  told  him, 
"  that  his  majefty,  from  the  juft  fenfe  he  had  of  his  merit 
*'  alone,  defired  to  know,  whether  there  was  any  place  at 
''  court  he  could  be  pleafed  with,"  To  which  mr.  Marvell 
replied,  "  that  he  coiild  not  with  honour  accept  the  offer^ 
*^  fmce  if  he  did,  he  muft  either  be  ungrateful  to  the  king 
^'  in  voting  againil  him,  or  falfe  to  his  country  in  giving  in 
^^  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  only  favour  therefore 
*'  which  he  begged  of  his  majefly  was,  that  he  would  efleem 
**  him  as  f;iithful  a  fubjccS:  as  any  he  had,  and  more  t^uly  in 
*'  his  intereft  by  refufmg  his  offers,  than  he  could  have  been 
*'  by  embracing  them."  The  lord  Danby  finding  no  argu- 
ments would  make  the  leafl  impreilion,  told  him,  "  that 
*'  the  king  had  ordered  him  icool.  which  he  hoped  he 
**  would  receive,  till  he  could  think  of  fomething  farther  tot 
"  afk  his  majefly."  This  laft  offer  he  reje^ed  with  the 
fame  fleadinefs  of  mind  as  the  fifll ',  though  as  foon  as  the 
7  treafurer 
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treafurer  was  gone,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  a  guinea  of  a  j[^    / 
friend. 

Mr.  Marvell  died  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  on 
the  i6th  of  Auguft,  1678,  not  without  the  flrongeft  fufpi- 
cions  of  being  poifoned  ;  for  he  was  always  very  temperate, 
and^of  an  healthful  and  ftrong  conflltution  to  the  lafl".  He 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  ;  and 
ten  years  after,  viz.  in  1688,  the  town  of  Kingfton  upon 
Hull,  to  teftify  her  grateful  remembrance  cf  his  honeft  fer- 
vices  to  her,  colledted  a  fum  of  money  to  ere6i:  a  monument 
over  him,  and  procured  an  epitaph  to  be  written  by  fome 
able  hand  :  but  the  minifter  of  th^  parifh  forbid  both  the  in- 
fcription  and  monument  to  be  placed  in  that  church.  Mr. 
Wood  telis  us,  that  in  his  converfation  he  was  very  modeft, 
and  of  few  words  ^  and  mr.  Cooke,  the  writer  of  his  life, 
obferves,  that  he  was  very  referved  among  thofe  whom  he 
did  not  well  know,  but  a  moft  delightful  and  improving 
companion  among  his  friends.  After  his  death  were  pub- 
liihed  Mifcellaneous  poems,  in  1681,  folio,  wiih  this  adver- 
tifement  to  the  reader  prefixed  : 

"  Thefe  are  to  certify  every  ingenious  reader,  that  all 
*'  thefe  poems,  as  alfo  the  other  things  in  this  book  con- 
**  tained,  are  printed  according  to  the  exa6t  copies  of  my 
'*  late  dear  hufband,  under  his  own  hand-writing,  being 
''  found  fince  his  death  among  his  other  papers.  Witnefs 
*'  my  hand,  this  15th  day  of  Odober,   i68c. 

Mary  Marvell." 

But  mr.  Cooke  fays,  that  "  thefe  were  publifhed  with  no 
"  other  but  a  mercenary  view,  and  indeed  not  all  to  the 
"  honour  of  the  deceafed,  by  a  woman  with  whom  he 
"  lodged,  who  hoped  by  this  ftratagem  to  /hare  in  what  he 
"  left  behind  him  :  for  that  he  was  never  married."  This 
gentleman  gave  an  edition,  corredied  from  the  faults  of  for- 
mer editions,  of  The  works  of  Andrew  A4arvell,  efq; 
Lond.  1726,  in  two  volumes  i2mo  :  in  which,  however, 
are  contained  only  his  poems  and  letters,  and  not  any  of 
the  profe  pieces  abovementioned.  Mr.  Cooke  prefixed  alfo 
the  life  of  mr.  Marvell,  which  we  have  principally  made  ufe 
of  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  him. 

MARULLUS,  a  poet  of  Calabria  in  the  fifth  century,  . 
came  to  Padua,  to  wait  upon  Attila,  after  that  king  of  the 
Huns  had  opened  himfelf  a  paflage  into  Italy,  by  the  taking 
ci'  Aquileia,  and  had  deftroyed  or  fubduei  all  ti  at  came  in 

Vol.  VIII.  S  his 
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BayWsP'i^'  his  way.  Marullus  expected  an  ample  reward  for  the  flaf* 
teries  with  which  he  had  filled  his  panegyric  upon  Attila ; 
but  when  that  prince  was  informed  by  his  interpreters,  that 
the  poem  deduced  his  origin  from  heaven,  and  ftiled  him  a 
God,  he  ordered  both  the  verfes  and  the  verfifier  to  be  burned. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  all  flatterers  might  be  thus  re- 
warded ;  but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  we  have  the  mortification 
to  learn,  that  Attila  mitigated  the  puniftiment,  upon  re- 
flecting, that  fuch  a  piece  of  feverity  might  hinder  other  au- 
thors from  writing  his  praifes. 

MARULLUS   (Michael   Tarchanistis)  one  of 
thofe  learned  Greeks  who  retired  into  Italy  after  the  Turks 
had  taken  Conftantinople,  where  he  was  born.     It  was  not 
his  zeal  for  the  chriftian  religion,  for  he  was  an  impious 
,  blafphemer  and  atheift,  but  the  fear  of  flavery,  which  made 
Ibid.  him  abandon  his  country.     In  Italy  he  applied  himfelf  to 

the  profeflion  of  arms,  and  ferved  in  the  troops  of  horfe  un- 
der Nicholas  Rolla,  a  Lacedemonian.  He  joined  the  two 
profelHons  of  letters  and  arms,  and  would  be  no  lefs  a  poet 
than  a  foldier  :  and,  as-  he  fufpecSed  that  it  would  not  be 
thought  any  extraordinary  thing  in  him  to  be  able  to  write 
Greek  verfes,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of 
Latin  poetry,  and  acquired  a  good  d6al  of  reputation  by  his 
fuccefs  in  it.  His  Latin  poems  confifted  of  four  books  of 
epigrams,  and  as  many  of  hymns.  He  had  begun  a  poerri 
upon  the  education  of  a  prince,  which  he  did  not  finifh  : 
however,  as  much  of  it  as  was  found  among  his  papers, 
was  publifhed  along  with  his  epigrams  and  hymns ;  and 
this  whole  coUedlion  has  pafTed  through  feveral  editions. 
The  critics  are  divided  about  his  poems,  fome  praifing  them 
highly,  while  others,  as  the  two  Scaligers,  find  great  fault 
with  them.  Erafmus  fays,  in  his  Ciccronianus,  that  the 
poems  of  Marullus  would  have  been  tolerable,  if  they  had 
favoured  lefs  of  paganifm  :  '*  Marulli  pauca  legi,  tolerabilia 
*'  fi  minus  haberent  paganitatis."  He  created  himfelf  a 
great  many  enemies,  by  cenfuring  too  freely  the  ancient 
Latin:  Fioridus  Sabinus  and  Politian  ufed  him  feverely,  in 
the  oppofition  they  gave  him  upon  this  head.  The  learned 
men  of  that  time  ufually  rofe  to  fame  by  the  way  of  tranf-* 
lation ;  but  this  he  defpifed,  either  as  too  mean  or  too  ha- 
zardous a  tafk.  Varillas,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Florence, 
afTerts,  that  Laurence  de  Medicis  conjured  Marullus,  by 
letters  that  are  flill  extant,  to  tranflate  Plutarch's  moral 
works  ',  but  that  Marullus  had  fo  great  an  averfion  to  that 
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kind  of  drudgery,  which  obliged  him,  as  he  faid,  to  be- 
come a  flavc  to  the  fentiments  of  another,  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  him  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  firft  page.  He  loll:  his 
life  as  he  was  attempting  to  pafs  the  river  Caecina,  which  runs 
by  Volaterra,  in  Tufcany.  Perceiving  that  his  horfe  had 
plunged  with  his  fore-feet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could 
not  difengage  them  again,  he  fell  into  a  pallion,  and  gave 
him  the  fpur ;  but  both  his  horfe  and  himielf  fell,  and  as 
his  \tg  was  engaged  under  the  horfe's  belly,  there  needed 
but  little  water  to  ftifle  him.  Pierius  Valerianus,  who  re-  De  literato- 
lates  thefe  circumftances,  obferves,  that  this  poet  blrifphemed  'uminrei/ci 
terribly  jurt  before  his  death,  and  immediately  upon  his  fall  '*'*^'  ^*^* '" 
difcharged  a  thoufattd  reproaches  and  curfes  againft  heaven. 
His  impiety  fecms  unqueftionable  j  and  it  is  imputed  to  this 
turn  of  mind,  that  he  admired  Lucretius  fo  much.  He 
gave  a  new  edition  of  his  poem,  which  is  feverely  lafhed  in 
Jofeph  Scaliger's  notes  upon  Catullus  :  and  he  endeavoured 
to  imitate  him.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  ''  the  vQ^i  of  the  poets 
*'  were  only  to  be  read,  but  that, Virgil  and  Lucretius  were 
*'  to  be  got  by  heart." 

MARY,'  qileen  of  England,  and  eldeft  daughter  of 
king  Henry  VIIL  by  his  firft  wife,  Catharine  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  Greenwich  in  Kent,  February  tiie  i8th,  15 17. 
Her  mother  was  very  careful  of  her  education,  and  pro- 
vided her  with  tutors  to  teach  her  what  was  fitting.  Fler 
firft  preceptor  was  the  famous  Lynacer,  who  drew  tip  for 
her  ufe  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  afterwards,  Dd 
femendata  ftrudura  Latini  fermonis  libri  fex.  Lynacer  dying 
when  that  princefs  was  but  fix  years  old,  Ludovicus  Vives, 
a  very  learned  man  of  Valenza  in  Spain,  was  her  next  tu- 
tor ;  and  he  compofed  for  her,  De  ratione  ftudli  puerilis. 
Under  the  dire£iion  of  thefe  excellent  men,  fhe  became  fo 
great  a  miftrefs  of  Latin,  that  Erafmus  commends  her  for  Lib.  xlx, 
herepiftles  in  that  language:  "  Scripfitbene  Latinas  epiilo-  ^P-  3*» 
"  las,"  fays  he. 

Towards  the  laj^ter  end  of  her  father's  reign,  at  the  ear- 
neft  folicitation  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  flie  undertook  to 
tranflate  Erafmus's  Paraphrafe  oh  the  gofpel  of  St.  John  ; 
but  being  caft  into  ficknefs,  as  mr.  Udall  relates,  partly  by  udall's  P:c- 
overmuch  ftudy  in  this  work,  after  fhe  had  made  fome  pro-  ^'^^ce,  &c. 
grefs  therein,  fhe  left  the  reft  to  be  done  by  dr.  Mallet,  her 
chaplain.  This  tranflation  is  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Erafmus's  Paraphrafe  upon  the  New  Teftamcnt,  London, 
f  548,  folio  J  and  before  it  is  a  preface,  wrote  by  mr.  Udall, 
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the  famous  maftcr  of  Eton-fchool,  and  addrefTcd  to  the 
queen  dowager.  This  preface  contains  many  reflexions, 
that  may  very  much  edify  the  females  of  this  age  ;  and  for 
their  fakes  therefore  we  will  tranfcribe  a  part  of  it.  Mr. 
Udall  takes  occafion  in  it  to  obferve  to  her  majefty,  *'  the 
"  great  number  of  noble  women  at  that  time  in  England, 
«'  not  only  given  to  the  ftudy  of  human  fciences  and  ftrange 
"  tongues,  but  alfo  fo  thoroughly  expert  in  the  holy  fcriptures, 
"  that  they  were  able  to  compare  with  the  beft  writers,  as 
''  well  in  enditeing  and  pending  of  godly  and  fruitful  trea- 
"  tifes,  to  the  inftrudion  and  edifying  of  realms  in  the 
*<  knowledge  of  God,  as  alfo  in  tranflating  good  hooks  out 
<'  of  Latin  or  Greek  into  Englifh,  for  the  ufe  and  commo- 
"  dity  of  fuch  as  are  rude  and  ignorant  of  the  faid  tongues. 
"  It  was  now,  he  faid,  no  news  in  England,  to  fee  young 
*'  damfels  in  noble  houfes,  and  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
^'  inftead  of  cards,  and  other  inftruments  of  idle  trifling,  to 
*'  have  continually  in  their  hands  either  Pfalms,  homilies, 
*'  and  other  devout  meditations,  or  elfe  Paul's  epiftles,  or 
*'  fome  book  of  holy  fcripture  matters,  and  as  familiarly 
*'  both  to  read  or  reafon  thereof  in  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
''  or  Italian,  as  in  Englifh.  It  was  now  a  common  thing 
*'  to  fee  young  virgins  fo  trained  in  the  ftudy  of  good  let- 
"  ters,  that  they  willingly  fet  all  other  vain  paftimes  at 
*'  nought  for  learning's  fake.  It  was  now  no  news  at  all, 
*«  to  fee  queens  and  ladies  of  moft  high  eftate  and  progeny, 
*'  inftead  of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embrace  virtuous  exercifes 
''  of  reading  and  writing,  and  with  moft  earneft  ftudy, 
<'  both  early  and  late,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  acquiring 
"  of  knowledge,  as  well  in  all  other  liberal  arts  and  dif- 
*'  ciplines,  as  alfo  moft  efpecially  of  God  and  his  holy  word. 
"  And  in  this  behalf,  fays  he,  like  as  to  your  highnefs,  as 
"  well  for  compofmg  and  fetting  forth  many  godly  Pfalms, 
"  and  divers  other  contemplative  meditations,  as  alfo  for 
*'  caufmg  thefe  paraphrafes  to  be  tranflated  into  our  vulgar 
*'  tongue,  England  can  never  be  able  to  render  thanks  fuf- 
*'  iicient ;  fo  may  it  never  be  able,  as  her  deferts  require, 
*'  enough  to  praife  and  magnify  the  moft  noble,  the  moft 
*'  virtuous,  the  moft  witty,  and  the  moft  ftudious  lady 
*'  Mary's  grace,  for  taking  fuch  pain  and  travail  in  tranf- 
*'  lating  this  Paraphrafe  of  Erafmus  upon  the  gofpel  of  St. 
*«  John. — What  could  be  a  more  plain  declaration  of  her 
*'  moft  conftant  purpofe  to  promote  God's  word,  and  the 
^^  free  grace  of  his  gofpel  ?  &c."  Mr.  Udall  was  miftaken  ; 
fhe  never  meant  any  fuch  thijig ;  for  foon  after  her  acceilion 
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to  the  throne,  a  proclamation  was  ifTued  for  calling  in  and 
fuppreffing  this  very  book,  and  all  others  that  had  the  leafl: 
tendency  towards  farthering  the  reformation.     And  an  in-  Catalogue  of 
genious  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ficknefs  that  czme^^^^^y^^'*^^ 
upon  her  while  (he  was  tranflaring  St.  John,  was  all  af-  "ho^rs^o"" 
feS:ed 'f   "  for,"  fays  he,    "  fhe  would  not  fo  eafily  have  England, 
"  been  caft  into  ficknefs,  had  (he  been  employed  on  the  »oi-  '•  p.  26, 
"  Legends  of  St.  Terefa,  or  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna."  ^^  '*^"- 

King  Edward  her  brother  dying  upon  the  6th  of  July, 
1553,    fhe   was   proclaimed    queen   the   fame  month,    and 
crowned  in  October,  by  Stephen  Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter.     In  July  1554,  (he  was  married  to  Philip  prince  of 
Spain,  eldeft  fon  of  the  emperor  Ch?.rles  the  Vth  ;  and  now 
began  that  perfecution  againft  the  proteftants^ .  for  which 
her  reign  is  fo  juftly  infamous.     Some  have  fuppofed,  that 
the  queen  was.herfelf  of  a  companionate  and  humane  difpo- 
fition  ;  and  that  moft  of  thofe  barbarities  were  tranfa6ted  by 
her  bifhops,  without  her  knowledge  or  privity.     Without 
her  knowledge  and  privity  they  could  not  be :  it  would  be  a 
better  defence  of  her  to  fay,    that  a  ftri£t  adherence  to  a 
falfe  religion,  and  a  confcientious  obfervance  of  its  perni- 
cious and  cruel  di6tates,  over-ruled  and  got  the  better  of 
that  goodnefs  of  temper,  which  was  natural  to  her.     But 
neither  can  this  plea  be  reafonably  admitted  by  any  one, 
who  confiders  her  unkind  and  inhuman  treatment  of  her 
filler,  the  lady  Elizabeth  ;  her  admitting  a  council  for  the 
taking  up  and  burning  her  father's  body  j  her  mod  ungrate- 
ful and  perfidious  breach  of  promife  with  the  Suffolk  men ; 
her  ungenerous  and  barbarous  treatment  of  judge  Hales, 
who  had  flrenuoufly  defended  her  right  of  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  ;  and  of  archbifhop  Cranmer,    who  in   reality  had 
faved  her  life.     Shall  we  excufe  all  this  by  faying,  *'  Tan- 
'*  turn  religio  potuit  fuadere  malorum  ?" 

Her  obligations  to  Cranmer  dcferve  to  be  more  particularly 
fet  forth.     Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  "  that  her  firm  adherence  Hift.  of  re 
"  to  her  mother's  caufe  and  interefl,  and  her  backwardnefs  ^°^-  ''• 
"  in  fubmitting  to  the  king  her  father,  were  thought  crim.es  ^'  *''"°* 
"  of  fuch  a  nature  by  his  majefly,  that  he  came  to  a  refo- 
'*  lution  to  put  her  openly  to  death  ;  and  that,  when  all 
''  others  were  unwilling  to  run  any  rifk  in  faving  her,  Cran- 
'*  mer  alone  ventured  upon  it.     In  his  gentle  way  he  told 
'*  the  king.  That  fhe  was  young  and  indifcreet,  and  there- 
"  fore  it  was  no  wonder  if  (he  obftinately  adhered  to  that, 
"  which  her  mother  and  all  about  her  had  been  infufing 
''  into  her  for  many  years ;  but  that  it  would  appear  flrange, 
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<«  if  he  ftiould  for  this  caufe  fo  far  forget  the  father,  as  t0 
^'  proceed  to  extremities  with  his  own  child  ;  that  if  Ihe 
"  were  feparated  from  her  mother  and  her  people,  in  a  little 
f  time  there  might  be  ground  gained  on  her ;  but  that  to 
*'  take  away  her  life,  would  raife  horror  through  all  Europe 
*f  againft  him  :"  by  which  means  he  preferved  hen  Qiieen 
Catharine,  hearing  of  the  king's  bloody  intention,  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  her  daughter ;  ifi  which  fhe  encouraged  her  to  fufFer 
chearful'y,  to  trpft  to  God,  and  keep  her  heart  clean.  She 
charged  her  in  4II  things  to  obey  the  king's  commands,  ex- 
cept in  the  niatters  of  religion.  She  fent  her  two  Latin 
books,  the  one  De  vi'a  Chrifti,  with  the  Declaration  of  the 
Gofpels  ;  the  other,  St.  Jerome's  Epiftles  to  Paula  and  Eu- 
ftochium.  ^his  letter  of  Catharine  may  be  feen  in  the 
Appendix  to  Burnet's  fpcond  yplume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
reformation.  —  But  to  conclude  with  queen  Mary.  A  fro- 
w^ard  fort  of  vjrtue,  and  a  melancholy  piety,  are  the  beft 
things  that  can  be  i'ajd  of  her.  Thefe  were  greatly  increafed 
by  feveral  crofs  accidents,  fuch  as  her  difappointment  in 
child-bearing,  and  the  abfence  and  unkindnefs  of  Philip 
confequ^nt  thereupon  :  and  as  they  had  no  good  efFe£l  on 
the  fubjecSl,  fo  neither  had  they  on  the  queen  herfelf ;  for 
they  are  fuppofed,  by  deeply  affecting  her  fpirits,  to  have 
brought  on  that  fever  of  which  fhe  died,  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1558,  after  a  reign  qf  f^ve  years,  four  months,  and 
eleven  days. 
S'rvpe,  There  are  fome  things  of  her  writing  {lill  extant.     Strype 

T^'*  "'•  has  preferved  three  prayers  or  meditations  of  hers  ;  the  firft, 
^'  ^  *  Againit  the  afTaults  of  vice ;  the  fecond,  A  meditation 
touching  adverfity  ;  the  third,  A  prayer  to  be  read  at  the 
hour  of  dcatl^.  In  Fox*s  A6ls  and  monuments  are  printed 
eight  of  her  letters  to  king  Edward  and  the, lords  of  thq 
council,  on  her  nonconformity,  and  on  the  imprifonment  of. 
her  chaplaip  dr.  Mallet.  In  the  Sylloge  epiftolarum  are  fe- 
veral more  of  her  letters,  extremely  curious:  one  of  her  de- 
licacy in  never  having  written  but  to  three  men  ;  one  of  af- 
fection for  her  fifter  ;  one  after  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn ; 
and  one  very  remarkable  of  Cromwell  to  her.  In  Haynes's 
State  papers  are  two  ip  Spanifh,  to  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Xb'(f.>ol.iii.  Vth.  There  is  alfo  ^  French  letter,  printed  by  Strype  from 
?'  32^.'  the  Cotton  library,  in  anfwer  to  a  haughty  mandate  from 
Philip,  when  he  had  a  n^ind  to  marry  the  lady  Elizabeth  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  againft  the  queen's  and  princefs's  incli- 
nation. It  is  written  in  a  moft  abjeil  manner,  and  a  wretched 
ilile.     BifhoD  Tanner  ascribes  to  her  A  hiftory  of  her  own 
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life  and  death,  and  An  account  of  martyrs  in  her  reign: 
but  this  is  manifeftly  an  error. 

MARY,  queen  of  Scots^  famous  for  her  beauty,  her  Jebb'«  Life 
wit,  her  learning,  and  her  misfortunes,  was  born  on  the***^^*^)! 
8th  of  December,  1542,  and  was  the  daughter  and  fole  g^^t"^  p,  jg^ 
heirefs  of  James  the  Vth  king  of  Scots,  by  Mary  of  Lor- 
rain,  his  fecond  queen,  and  dowager  of  Longueville.  She 
was  not  eight  days  old  when  her  father  died  ;  whereupon, 
after  great  animofities  among  the  nobility,  it  was  decreed, 
that  the  earl  of  Arran,  as  being  by  proximity  of  blood  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown  in  legitimate  defcent,  and  the  firft 
peer  of  Scotland,  ihould  be  made  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  guardian  of  the  queen  ;  who  reriiained,  in  the  mean 
time,  v/ith  her  mother  in  the  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow. 
Great  fuit  being  made  by  king  Henry  the  Vlllth,  in  the 
behalf  of  his  fon  Edward,  for  this  princefs  in  her  childhood, 
it  was  at  laft  agreed  between  the  chief  peers  of  both  king- 1 
doms,  that  (he  fhouid  be  given  in  marriage  to  that  prince  ; 
which  being  refufcd  afterwards  by  her  governor,  occafioned 
the,  famous  battle  of  MuiTelburg.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots  at  this  battle,  flie  was  conveyed  by  the  queen-mother 
into  the  ifle  of  Inchemahom,  where  (he  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin,  French,  Spaniih,  and 
Italian  tongues  ;  in  which  (he  afterwards  arrived  at  fo  great 
perfection,  that  few  were  found  equal  to  her  in  any  of  them, 
^nd  none  fuperior  in  them  all. 

The  queen- mother  being  inclined  to  the  intereft  of  France, 
the  young  queen,  by  her  care,  was  conveyed  thither,  when 
fhe  was  but  about  nx  years  old.  After  flaying  a  few  days 
with  the  king  and  queen  at  court,  fhe  was  fent  to  a  mona- 
ftery,  where  were  educated  the  daughters  of  the  chief  co- 
biiity  of  the  kingdom.  Here  fhe  fpent  her  time  in  all  the 
offices  and  duties  of  a  monaftic  life  ;  being  conftant  in  her 
devotions,  and  very  obfervant  of  the  difciplinc.  She  placed 
much  of  her  fludy  in  learning  languages  j  and  (he  acquired 
fo  confummate  a  fkill  in  Latin,  that  fhe  fpake  an  oration 
of  her  own  compofmg,  in  that  language,  in  the  great  guard- 
room at  the  Louvre,  before  the  royal  family  and  nobility  of 
France.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to  poetry,  and  made 
(o  great  a  progrefs  in  the  art,  as  to  be  a  writer  herfelf.  Her 
compofitions  were  much  efteemed  by  Ronfard,  who  was 
l^imfelf  at  that  time  accounted  an  excellent  poet.  She  had 
a  good  tafte  for  rnufic,  and  played  well  upon  feveral  inftru- 
ments  5  was  a  fine  dancer,  and  fat  a  horfe  gracefully.     But 
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thefe  laft  accomplifhments  fhe  purfued,  rather  out  of  necef- 
fity  than  choice  ;  and  when  fhe  followed  moll  her  own  in- 
clinations, would  be  employed  among  her  women  in  needle- 
work. An  impalement  of  the  arms  of  France  and  Scotland 
is  embroidered  under  an  imiperial  crown,  on  the  valence  of 
the  canopy  in  the  prefence-chamber  at  Whitehall,  much  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  of  her  handy- work. 

All  thefe  accompliihments,  with  a  fine  perfon  into  the 
bargain,  rendered  her  fo  amiable  to  Henry  the  lid  of  France 
and  his  cjueen,  as  to  make  them  dcfirous  of  marrying  her 
'  to  the  dauphin,  which  was  accordingly  brought  about ;  and 
the  nuptials  were  i'olemnized  on  the  20th  of  April,  1558. 
But  this  hiippy  marriage,  for  fuch  it  feems  it  was,  lafled 
but  a  little  while  ;  fmce  Francis  the  lid,  as  he  then  v.^as, 
being  vioK  ntly  feized  with  a  catarrh  in  his  ear,  died  of  it  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1560.  His  difconfolate  queen,  being 
left  without  ifTue,  returned  foon  after  to  Scotland  ;  where 
file  had  not  been  long,  before  Charles  archduke  of  Auihia. 
was  propofed  to  her  as  an  hufband,  by  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
Camden's  r?An.  But  queen  Elizabeth  interpofi^d,  and  defned  flie 
Hift  of  Vv'ould  not  marry  with  any  foreign  prince,  but  make  choice 
beT^^^T'  ^^  ''^  hufband  out  of  her  own  nobility.  She  recommended 
Sec'  '  '  to  her  either  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  (5r  the  lord  Darnly ; 
giv^ing  her  to  underfland,  that  her  fuccefHcn  to  the  crown 
of  England  would  be  very  precarious,  if  flie  did  not  comply. 
Being  thus  overawed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  not  a  little 
taken  with  the  lord  Darnly,  who  was  extremely  handfome, 
fhe  confented  to  marry  him  ;  and  creating  him  earl  of  Rofs 
and  duke  of  Rothefay,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1565,  he  was 
the  fame  day  proclaimed  king  at  Edinburgh,  and  married  to 
the  queen  the  day  after.  By  this  hufband  fhe  had  one  fon, 
born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  who  was  af- 
terwards James  the  Vlth  of  Scotland,  and  the  Ifl  of  Eng- 
land. Qiieen  Elizabeth  congratulated  her  upon  this  occa- 
Ibid.  p.  Sr.fion;  though,  as  Camden  fays,  fhe  inwardly  grieved  at  be- 
ing prevented  by  her  rival  in  the  honour  o^  being  a  mother. 
She  openly  favoured  her  title  to'  the  fucceilion  ;  and  the 
prince  was  commended  to  her  majefly's  protection . 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1^67,  the  new  king  of 
Scotland  was  murdered  in  a  very  barbarous  manner,  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  who  was  the  queen*s 
bafe  brother;  and,  on  the  15th  of  May  following,  fhe  was 
married  to  John  Hepborne,  earl  of  Both  well,  a  man  of  an 
ambitious  temper  and  diflblute  manners,  and  who  ih  reality 
had  been  lord  DarnJy's  murderer.     From  this  time  a  feries 
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of  infelicities  attended  her  to  the  end  of  her  life.  The  dif- 
ferent views  and  intercftsof  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry, 
in  regard  to  religious  and  political  affairs,  had  fo  broke  the  .  ^ 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  all  things  appeared  in  the  greateft 
diforder  and  confufion.  The  earl  of  BothwcU  was  forced 
to  fly  into  Denmark  to  fave  his  life ;  the  queen  was  feized, 
carried  prifoner  to  LochleVyn,  and  was  treated  on  the  road 
with  fuch  fcorn  and  contempt,  as  her  own  perfonal  dignity 
might,  one  would  think,  have  fecured  her  from.  Though 
that  indeed  was  greatly  oblcured  ;  for  fbe  was  put  into  very 
mean  apparel ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came 
out  to  meet  her,  fhe  made  a  mo.d  difgraceful  figure,  being 
covered  with  duft  and  tears.  She  was  conveyed  to  the 
provoft's  lodgings,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Murray's 
mother  ;  who,  ^^  having  I)een  James  the  Vth's  concubine,  Camden't 
"  infulted  much,''  fays  Camden,  "  over  the  unfortunate  ^''^'  ^ 
"  and  afflided  queen,  boafting  tiiat  (he  was  the  lawful  wife  teth"  p.  94' 
"  of  James  the  Vth,  and  that  her  fon  Murray  was  his  law- 
"  ful  ifllie."  What  aggravated  Mary's  misfortunes  was, 
that  ihe  was  believed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  lord  Darnly's 
death,  in  order  to  revenge  the  lofs  of  David  Rizio,  a  mu- 
fician,  fuppofed  her  gallant,  and  whom  lord  Darnly  had 
killed  on  that  account.  Be  this  as  it  will,  when  queen 
Elizabeth  heard  of  this  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  fhe 
feemed  fired  with  indignation  at  it,  and  fent  fir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  to  expoftulate  with  the  con- 
fpirators  for  it,  and  to  confult  by  what  means  fhe  might  be 
reflored  to  her  liberty.  But  queen  Elizabeth  was  by  no 
means  in  earnefl :  fhe  was  not  that  friend  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  which  fhe  pretended  to  be:  and  if  fhe  was  not  in 
fome  meafure  the  contriver  of  thefe  troubles  to  her,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  think  that  fhe  fecretly  rejoiced  at  them. 
When  queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned,  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  aifumed  the  arms  and  title  of  the  kingdom  of  England : 
and  this  indignity  Elizabeth  could  never  forget,  as  not 
thinking  herfelf  quite  fafe,  while  Mary  harboured  fuch 
pretenfions. 

Having  been  detained  a  prifoner  at  Lochlev)Ti  eleven 
rnonths,  and  mofl  inhumanly  forced  to  comply  with  many 
unreafonable  demands,  highly  detrimental  to  her  honour  and 
interefl,  fhe  efcaped,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1568,  from  thence 
to  Hamilton-caflle.  Here,  in  an  affembly  of  many  of  the 
Mobility,  there  was  drawn  a  fentence,  declaring  that  the 
grants  extorted  from  her  majcffy  in  prifon,  among  which 
was  a  refignation  of  the  crown,  wece  adually  void  from  the 
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feegmning  *    upon  which,    fuch   great  numbers  of  people 
tgime  in  to  her  afliflance,  that  within  two  or  three  days  ihe 
got  an  army  of  at  leaft  6000.     On  the  other  fide,  Murray 
tvkh  great  expedition  made  all  preparations  ima^ginable  to 
attack  the  queen's  forces,  before  they  became  too  formidable  : 
and  when  they  joined  battle,  her  majefly's  army  confifting 
0f  faw  foldiers,  Were  foon  defeated,  and  fhe  obliged  to  fave 
herfelf  by  flight,  travelling  in  one  day  fixty  miles,  to  the 
Jlouie  of  Maxwell  lord  Herris.     From  thence  fhe  difpatched 
a  meflenger  to  queen  Elizabeth  with  a  diamond,  which  fhe 
had  formerly  received  from  her,  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  amity  ; 
fignlfying,  that  fhe  would  come  into  England,  and  beg  her 
aififtance,   if  her  rebellious  fubje£ls  continued  to  perfecute 
her  any  farther,     Qiieen  Elizabeth  returned  her  a  very  kind 
gnfwer,  with  large,  but  mofl  unmeaning  promifes,  of^ doing 
her  the.moit  friendly  offices.     Before  the  melTenger  came 
Back,  ibe,  reje£ting  the  advice  of  her  friends,  found  means 
10  convey  herfelf  into  England,    landing  on  the  17th  of 
May  at  Workington,  In  Cumberland  ;  and  on  the  fame  day 
wrote  letters  in  the  French  tongue,  with  her  own  hand,  to 
^ueen  Elizabeth  ;    in  which  fhe  gave  her  a  long  detail  of 
l|ef  misfortunes,  defiring  her  protection  and  aid  againft  her 
febellious   fubje6ts.     Queen  Elizabeth   afFecled  ,to  comfort 
her,  prom i fed  to  protect  her  according  to  the  equity  of  her 
caufe ;  and,  under  pretence  of  greater  fccurity,  commanded 
that  fhe  fhould  be  carried  to  Carlifle.     Now  the  unfortunate 
aueen  of  Scots  began  to  perceive  her  own  error,  in  not  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  her  friends.     England,  inflead  of  be- 
ing a  fanrtuary   to  the  diftrefTed  queen,  was  perhaps  the 
worfl  place  fhe  could  have  come  to  :   for  being  denied  ac- 
cefs  to  queen  Elizabeth   from  the   firfl,    and  toffed   from 
6ne  prlfo'n  to  another  for  the  fpace  of  about  eighteen  years, 
in  whiph  fhe  had  often  flruggled  for  liberty,   fhe  was  at 
length  brought  to  a  trial,   condemned,   and  beheaded,    for 
heing  concerned  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  queen 
Elizabeth.     She  profefTed  to  die  for  the  Romifli  religion, 
and  has  fmce  been  confidered  as  a  faint  by  that  church. 
She  was  executed  within  the  caftle  of  Fotheringhay,  upon 
fhe  Sth  of  February,   1586-7,  and  interred,  upon  the  ifl  of 
Auguft,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough  :  but  her 
fernains  were  taken  up  afterwards  by  her  fon,  and  removed 
to  a  vault  in  Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel,  in  Weftminfter  ab- 
bey, where  a  moft  magnificent  monument  was  ereded  to 
htt  memory. 

Authors  have  always,  and  do  flill,  differ  in  the  judgments 
thpy  pafs  upon  the  real  character  of  this  queen :  ibme  ftriving 
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to  heighten,  fome  to  deprefs,  her  reputation  in  regard  to 

her  conduct.     Camden  reprefents  her  as  "  a  lady  fixed  and  Hlft.  of 

"  conftant  in  her  religion,  of  fingular  piety  towards  God,  J"""  ^^i"- 

"  invincible  magnanimity  of  mind,  wifdom  above  her  fex,    ^    '^'^  ^' 

"  and  admirable  beauty  ;  a  lady  to  be  reckoned  in  the  lift  of 

"  thofe  princefTes,  who  have  changed  their  happinefs  formifery 

*'  and  calamity."     A  certain  author  of  our  own  times  has  Catalogue  of 

written  of  her  in  the  following  manner  :  "  It  would  be  idle  ^°y^^  *n«i 

"  to  dwell  on  the  flory  of  this  princefs,  too  well  known  from  "horsofEng- 

^'  having  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  the  fame  age,  in  the  land,  &c, 

^'  fame  ifland  with,  and  to  be  handfomer  than  Elizabeth,  '^ol-  "• 

"  Mary  had  the  weaknefs  to  fet  up  a  claim  to  a  greater  ^'  *°3' 

"  kingdom  than  her  own,  without  an  army ;  and  was  at 

*'  laft  reduced  by  her  crimes  to  be  a  faint  in  a  religion, 

*'  which   was  oppofite  to  what  her  rival  profefled  out  of 

*'  policy.     Their  different  talents  for  a  crown  appeared  even 

"  in  their  pailions  as  women.     Mary  deftroyed  her  hufband, 

f  for  killing  a  mufician  that  was  her  gallant,  and  then  mar- 

'•   ried  her  hufband's  affaflin  ;   Elizabeth  difdained  to  marry 

!'  her  lovers,  and  put  one  of  them  to  death  for  prefuming 

f'  too  much  upon  her  aiFe^tion.     The  miftrefs  of  David 

"  Rizio,  could  not  but  mifcarry  in  a  conteft  with  the  queen 

^'  of  ElTex.     As  handfome  as  (he  was,  Sixtus  the  Vth  never 

f  wifhed  to  pafg  a  night  with  Mary  :  fhe  was  no  mould  tQ- 

*'  caft  Alexanders  in." 

But  however  writers  may  differ  about  her  moral  condu(fl:, 
they  agree  very  well  as  to  the  variety  of  her  accomplifh- 
ments.  She  wrote  Poems  on  various  occafions,  in  the  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Scotch  languages;  JRoyal  advice  to  her 
fon,  in  two  books  ;  The  confolation  of  her  long  imprifon- 
ment.  A  great  number  of  her  original  letters  are  preferved 
in  the  kjrig  of  France's  library,  in  the  royal,  Cottonian,  and 
Afhmolcan  libraries.  We  have  in  print,  eleven  to  earl 
Bothv/ell,  tranflated  from  the  French  by  Edward  Simmonds, 
of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  and  printed  at  Weftminfter  1726. 
There  are  ten  more,  with  her  anfwers  to  the  articles  againft 
her,  in  Haynes's  State-papers  ;  fix  more,  in  Anderfon's  Col- 
lections ;  another,  in  the  Appendix  to  her  life  by  dr.  Jebb  5 
and  fome  others  difperfed  among  the  works  of  Pius  V.  Bu- 
chanan, Camden,  Udall,  and  Sanderfon. 

MARY,  queen  of  England,  and  wife  of  William  the 
Hid,  with  whom  fhe  reigned  jointly,  was  born  at  the  royal 
j]alace  of  St.  Jarnes's,  Weftminfter,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1 66?.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Tames  the  lid,  by  a  daughter 
'  ■  5  '  ■  '■  *  of 
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of  the  memorable  lord  Clarendon,  whom  that  prince  mar^ 
ried  fecretly,  during  the  exile  ot"  the  royal  family.  She  be- 
came a  lady  of  moft  uncommon  qualities  ;  fhe  had  beauty, 
wit,  good- nature,  virtue,  and  piety,  all  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  fhe  fhone  fuperior  to  all  about  her,  as  well  at  the 
ball  and  the  mafque,  as  in  the  prefence  and  the  drawing- 
room.  When  fhe  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Wil- 
liam prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  king  of  England, 
made  his  addrefies  to  her  in  perfon,  and  married  her.  Many 
fuppofe,  that  the  prince  was  fo  fagacious  as  to  forefee  all 
which  afterwards  came  to  pafy  ;  as*,  that  king  Charles  II. 
would  leave  no  children  ;  that  the  duke  of  York,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  would,  through  his  bigotted  attachment 
to  popery,  be  unable  to  kee^  pofTeiTion  of  it  j  and  that  him- 
fdfy  having  married  the  eldefl:  daughter  of  England,  would 
naturally  be  recurred  to,  as  its  faviour  and  deliverer  In  fuch 
a  time  of  danger.  However,  if  he  really  did  ad  in  this  af- 
fair from  motives  of  policy,  he  had  art  enough  to  conceal 
them :  for  having  communicated  his  intentions  to  fir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  then  embaflfador  at  the  Hague,  he  frankly 
cxprefTed  his  whole  fentirnents  of  marriage  in  the  following 
terms;  namely,  that  "  the  greateft  things  he  confidered 
"  were  the  perfon  and  difpofition  of  the  young  lady :  for, 
•'  though  it  would  not  pafs  in  the  world  for  a  prince  to  feem 
**  concerned  in  thofe  particulars,  yet  for  himfelf  without 
"  afFe^lation,  he  declared  that  he  was  fo,  and  in  fuch  a  de- 
•'  gree,  that  no  circumflances  of  fortune  or  intereft  could 
"  engage  him,  without  thofe  of  the  perfon,  efpecially  thofe 
•'  of  humour  or  difpofition  :  that  he  might,  perhaps,  be  not 
"  very  eafy  for  a  wife  to  live  with  ;  he  was  fure  he  fhould 
**  not  be  fo  to  fuch  wives  as  were  generally  in  the  courts  of 
•*  this  age  :  that  if  he  fhould  meet  with  one  to  give  him 
**  trouble  at  home,  It  was  what  he  fhould  not  be  able  to 
*'  bear,  who  was  likely  to  have  enough  abroad  in  the  courfe 
*'  of  his  life :  and  that,  after  the  manner  he  was  refolved 
*'  to  live  with  a  wife,  which  fhould  be  the  bell:  he  could, 
*'  he  would  have  one  that  he  thought  likely  to  live  well 
*'  with  him,  which  he  thought  chiefly  depended  upon  their 
-    **  difpofition  and  education^" 

They  were  married  at  St.  James's,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1677  ;  and  after  receiving  the  proper  congratulations, 
from  thofe  who  were  concerned  to  pay  them,  embarked  for 
Holland,  about  a  fortnight  after,  and  made  their  entrance 
into  the  Hague  with  the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence,  on 
the  14th  of  December.     Here  fhe  lived  With  her  confort, 

pradlifin^ 
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praftifing  every  virtue  and  every  duty ;  till,  upon  a  folemn  in- 
vitation from  the  ftates  of  England,  {he  followed  him  thither, 
and  arrived  at  Whitehall  on  the  12th  of  February,  1689. 
The  prince  of  Orange  had  arrived  on  the  5th  of  November 
preceding ;  and  the  occafion  of  their  coming  was  to  deliver 
the  kingdom  from  that  popery  and  flavery,  which  was  juft 
ready  to  opprefs  it.  King  James  abdicated  the  crown  ;  and 
it  was  put  on  their  heads,  as  next  heirs,  on  the  nth  of 
April,  1689.  They  reigned  jointly,  till  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, 1694,  when  the  queen  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  at 
her  palace  of  Kenfmgton.  It  would  take  up  too  much' of 
our  time  and  paper,  to  defcribe  the  many  virtues  and  excel- 
lencies of  this  amiable  princefs :  a  picture  of  her,  however, 
may  be  feen  in  bifhop  Burnet's  Eflay  on  her  memory,  printed 
in  1695  ;  and  to  that  we  refer  our  fair  reader,  whom  we 
have  principally  confidered  in  this,  as  in  many  other  articles 
which  compofe  this  work.  They  will  find  there  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  virtues  proper  for  every  order  ;  and  we  earneftly  ex- 
hort them  to  tranfcribe  them  into  their  lives  and  manners, 
as  far  as  their  refpe£tive  ftations  and  conditions  will  permit. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  will  conclude  our  eloge  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  bifhop's  performance  :  "  two  BwwtVH- 
*'  Marys  in  this  illand,''  fays  he,  "  fhewed  a  greatnefs  of  ^^y^*** 
'*  genius  that  has  feldom  appeared  to  the  world  j"  meaning  ^^^Mae, 
the  Marys  in  the  two  articles  preceding  this  :  "  but  the  p,  30* 
"  fuperftition  and  cruelty  of  the  one,  and  the  conduct  and 
"  misfortunes  of  the  other,  did  fo  leffen  them,  that  the  fex 
"  had  been  much  funk  by  their  means,  if  it  had  not  been 
"  at  the  fame  time  as  powerfully  fupported  by  the  happieft 
*'  and  moft  renowned  of  all  fovereign  queens.  I  know  I 
''  need  not  name  her.'* 

MASCARDI  (AuGtrsTiN)a  very  learned  man  and 
great  orator,  was  born  at  Sarzane,  a  city  of  the  ftate  of 
Genoa,  in  the  year  1591.  He  fpent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  among  the  jefuits,  and  afterwards  had  the  honour  of 
being  charpberlain  to  pope  Urbaji  VIII.  He  was  naturally 
fo  eloquent,  that  this  fame  pope,  merely  to  exercife  his  ta^ 
lent,  founded  a  profeflbrfhip  of  rhetoric  for  him,  in  the  col- 
lege de  la  Sapienza,  in  the  year  1628,  and  fettled  upon  him 
for  life  a  penfion  of  500  crowns.  Mafcardi  filled  the  chair 
with  great  reputation  ;  but  his  love  of  letters  made  hina 
neglect  what  is  of  more  confequence  than  even  letters^,  the 
management  of  his  affairs  :  for  he  was  always  poor,  and 
always  in  d^bt.  He  was,  as  one  defcribes  him,  "  homo 
6  *<  in 
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* '"h'  p-  ^^  *"  ^^  familiari  negligens,  profufus,  &  qui  nulla  pecunis^ 
eo?h.  i.  '^  acceffione  fuppeditare  fuis  fumptibus  poterat :  in  fuis  num- 
p.  11*3,'  "  mis  nunquam,  in  sere  alieno  femper  :  &,  quod  miferis 
"  magis,  nunquam  certis  &  condudis  aedibus  habitavit,  kd 
"  incertis  &  precariis."  He  wrote  a  great  many  things  in 
verfe  and  profe ;  and,  among  the  reft,  a  treatife  intitled, 
Deir  arte  hiftorica.  This  he  printed  at  his  own  expence  ; 
and  would  have  beeh  a  confiderable  lofer  by  it,  if  a  great 
iiumbei'  of  copies  had  not  been  fold  at  Paris  by  cardinal 
Mazarine's  means.  His  other  works,  it  feems,  had  fold 
extremely  well  ;  and  this  induced  him  to  print  off  a  greater 
number  of  copies  of  his  Deir  arte  hiftorica,  than  he  had 
done  of  all  the  reft.  But  he  did  not  confider,  that  the  tafte 
of  the  public  is  often  capricious,  and  fo  was  greatly  difap- 
pointed  :  of  which  complaining  one  day  to'  cardinal  Maza- 
rine, the  cardinal  offered  to  fend  his  copies  to  Paris,  where 
a  perfon,  who  managed  his  affairs,  fboiild  take  care  to  fell 
them,  and  remit  him  the  money.  Mafcardi  gladly  accepted 
the  cardinal's  off*er,  and  was  by  thzt  means  faved  from  a 
great  lofs,  which  he  could  ill  have  borne,  and  which  yet 
itforeri,  ^^^  alrhoft  unavoidable.  He  had  fome  paper  quarrels  tor 
Bayle,  &c.  maintain  againft  feveral  authors.  In  his  Hiftory  of  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  comte  de  Fiefque,  he  has  very  frequently  at- 
tacked the  religion  of  Hubert  Folietta  ;  and  in  his  other 
books  he  ufed  fome  writers  in  the  fame  way,  which  >occa- 
fioned  him  to  be  attacked  in  his  turn.  The  objedlions 
which  were  made  to  him,  together  with  his  anfwers,  were 
added  to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  hiftory  juft  mentioned. 
He  died  at  Sarzane,  in  the  year  1640,  m  the  forty  ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

M  A  S  C  A  R O  N  (Julius)  bifliop  of  Agen,  and  one  of 
the  moft  eminent  French  preachers  in  the  feVenteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Marfeilles,  in  the  year  1634.  He  inherited 
of  his  father,  who  was  the  moft  celebrated  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  that  uncommon  talent  of  eloquence 
which  diftinguifhed  him.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory  very  yoiimg ;  and  from  the 
twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age  taught  rhetoric  at  Mans. 
Soon  after  this  he  commenced  preacher,  and  preached  v/ith 
great  fuccefs  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Saumur.  The  biftiop' 
of  Mans,  willing  to  engage  fo  able  a  preacher  in  his  churchy 
made  him  prebendary  of  it.  He  was  much  admired  at  Pa- 
ris, when  he  preached  the  advent  at  the  oratory.  He  was 
pitched  upony  in  the  year  1666,  to  make  the  queen- mother's- 
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furieral  oration.  He  preached  after  this  five  or  fix  years  zt 
court,  and  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Tulle  in  the 
year  167 1.  After  having  delivered,  vi^ith  the  applauie  which 
was  ufually  beftowed  upon  him,  the  funeral  oration  of  mr* 
de  Turenne,  he  was  tranllated  to  the  bifhoprice  of  Agen, 
He  was  called,  in  the  year  1694,  to  preach  the  Lent  lermon 
at  court.  The  year  following,  he  opene':^  the  ailembly  of 
the  clergy,  and  returned  to  his  diocefej  where  he  died  of  a 
jdropfy  in  his  cheft,  and  a  complication  of  other  evils,  upon 
the  1 6th  of  December,  1703. 

Mafcaron  was  peculiarly  formed  for  a  powerful  fpeaker# 
He  had  a  noble  prefence,  an  agreeable  voice,  and  his  g>z(^ 
tures  were  natural,    lively,  and  well   managed.     This  re- 
commending outfide  was  accompanied  with  a  talent  for  elo- 
cution, which  he  improved  by  ftudy,  and  governed  with 
judgment  and  a  true  tafte.     The  Hugonots  were  drawn  to 
hear  him  ;  and  his  preaching  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  them, 
that,  as  it  is  reported,  of  30,000  Calvinifts,  which  he  found 
at  his  coming  to  the  fee  of  Agen,  28,000  of  them  forfook 
their  church.     There  is  nothing  printed  of  this  great  man,  Mmf^r«$ 
excepting  A  colledion  of  funeral  orations,   made  upon  the  ^"  'f^u 
queen-mother,  the  dauphinefs,    the  duke  of  Beaufort,  ^^^e^JJfc" 
chancellor  Seguier,  and  upon  marefchal  Turenne  :  and  at 
the  head  of  this  coiledlion,  there  is  a  fhort  life  of  him. 

MASSIEU  (Guillaume)  an  ingenious  and  learned 
French  writer,  was  born  the  13th  of  April,  1665,  of  a  good 
family  at  Caen,  where  he  continued  till  he  had  gone  through 
the  claljics.  At  fixteen  years  old  he  went  to  Paris,  an4 
performed  a  courfe  of  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits  j 
and,  after  he  had  finifhed  his  noviciate,  was  appointed,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufage  of  the  fociety,  to  teach  polite  litera- 
ture. They  fent  him  to  Rennes  to  teach  rhetoric  ^  and, 
after  a  due  time,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  ftudy  theology ; 
for  fucceeding  in  which  he  feemed  fo  particularly  formed^ 
that  his  fuperiors  defired  him  to  devote  himfelf  folely  to  it. 
This  deftination  affected  him  miich,  his  love  of  the  belles 
iettres  far  exceeding  his  tafte  for  theology :  and  therefore  h« 
quitted  his  fociety,  and  re-entered  th^  world.  His  uncom- 
mon talents  foon  made  him  known,  and  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  thofe  who  could  ferve  him.  Mr.  de  Saey 
took  him  into  his  houfe  as' a  preceptor  to  his  children  ;  ajtii 
mr.  da  Tourreil  borrowed  his  affiftance  in  tranflating  De- 
mofthenes.  He  became  a  penlionary  of  the  academy  of  in- 
icriptions  in  1705,  and  was  ele<^e^  profeilbr  royal  of  the 
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Greek  language  in  1710.  Homer,  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and 
Demofthenes,  were  his  favourite  authors  ;  and  his  Ie(9:ures 
on  them  were  highly  admired,  and  much  reforted  to. 
Though  he  had  yet  given  nothing  to  the  public,  yet  his 
merit  was  (o  well  known,  and  his  conne6lions  with  the 
learned  fo  numerous,  that  in  17 14  he  was  chofen  a  member 
of  the  French  academy.  Maffieu  may  be  ranked  among 
the  unfortunate  literati.  The  circumftances  of  his  family 
were  extremely  narrow,  fo  that  he  had  poverty  to  ftruggle 
with  during  his  youth.  In  the  family  of  mr.  de  Sacy,"  he 
faved  fome  money,  but  afterwards  loft  it  by  placing  it  in 
bad  hands.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  fuiFered 
bodily  grievances  :  he  had  frequent  and  fevere  attacks  of 
the  gout ;  and  two  cataradls  deprived  him  of  his  fight.  A 
paralytic  diforder  feized  him  in  Auguft  1722,  and  on  the 
26th  of  September  following  he  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Several  critical  diflertations  of  his  upon  chffical  antiquity, 
are  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions. 
His  oration  at  his  reception  into  the  French  academy  is 
printed  in  the  colle6i:ions  of  the  academy.  He  had  the 
care  of  an  edition  of  the  New  Greek  Teftament,  printed  at 
Paris,  1 7 15,  in  two  volumes,  i2mo.  He  had  alfo  the  care 
of  mr.  de  Tourreil's  works,  publiftied  at  Paris,  1722,  in 
two  volumes,  4to.  Mr.  de  Tourreil  defired  mr.  Maffieu, 
on  his  death-bed,  to  give  the  public  his  tranflation  of  De- 
mofthenes, which  mr.  Maffieu  did  very  faithfully ;  and 
added  to  it  fome  of  his  Opufcula,  with  a  preface  of  his 
own. 

MASSINGER  (Philip)  an  eminent  Engliifh  poet, 
fon  of  mr.  Philip  Maffinger,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
earl  of  Montgomery,  made  his  firft  entry  on  the  ftage  of 
Athtn*  this  vain  world,  as  mr.  Anthony  Wood  exprefles  it,  at  Salif- 
Oxon.  bury,  about  the  year  1585  5  and  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  St.  Albans-hall  at  Oxford,  in  1601.  Here,  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  fame  mr.  Wood,  he  applied  his  mind  to 
poetry  and  romances,  for  four  years  qr  more  ;  and  not  to 
logic  and  philofophy,  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  and  for 
which  alone,  as  this  pious  antiquarian  tells  us,  he  was  pa- 
tronifed  and  encouraged  in  his  ftudies  by  the  ea>l  of  Pem- 
broke. He  afterwards  quitted  the  univerfity,  without  taking 
any  degree,  and  went  to  London,  for  the  fake  of  improving 
his  poetic  fancy,  by  converfation  with  men  and  manners. 
Here  he  foon  began  to  make  ufe  of  his  reading  at  Oxford  : 
for  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  and  wrote  feveral  comedies, 
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which  were  admired  for  the  purity  of  their  %Ie,  and  the 
ceconomy  of  their  plots.     He  was  htld-ln  the  higheft  efteem  Langbalne's 
by  the  poets  of  that  age  ;  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  ^'^"  °^  ^^ 
reckon  it  an  honour  to  write  in  conjunction  with  him,  as  ^°^  ^ 
Fletcher,  Middleton,  Rowley,  Field,  and  Decker  did.     He 
died  fuddenly,  at  his  houfe  on  the  Bankfide  in  Southwark, 
near  to  the  then  playhoufe  :  for  he  went  to  bed  well,  and 
was   dead    before  morning.      His   body  was  interred,    on 
the  i8th  of  March,   1639,  at  St.  Mary  Overy's,  or  St.  Sa- 
viour's church,  in  Southvvark.     Sir  Afton  Cockaine  has  an 
epitaph  on   mr.  John  Fletcher  and  mr.  Philip  Maffinger, 
who,  as  he  fays,  "  both  lie  buried  in  one  grave,"  at  the 
place  juft  mentioned ;  and  it  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  fame  grave  Fletcher  was.  buried,  here 
"  Lies  the  llage-poet  Philip  Maffinger. 
"  Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  friends, 
"  And  now  one  grave  includes  them  at  their  ends. 
"  So  whom  on  earth  nothing  did  part,  beneath 
*'  Here  in  their  fames  they  lie,  in  fpite  of  death." 

Small  poems  of  feveral  forts,  p.  186. 

Mr.  Maffinger  publiftied  fourteen  plays  of  his  own  writ- 
ings befides  thofe  in  which  he  joined  with  other  poets :  and 
Langbaine  informs  us,  that,  although  he  had  parts  above 
the  common  fize,  he  was  neverthelefs  a  man  of  great 
modefty. 

MAS  SON  (Papirius)  a  French  writer,    was  the  Vl^a  p.' 
fon  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  born  in  the  territory  of  Forez,  ^^^°^^>  » 
in  May  1544.     He  loft  his  father  when  a  child  :  and  though  Perrauit's 
his  mother  rnarried  again,  yet  (he  did  not  lofe  her  regard  Hommes  il- 
for  the  children  of  her  firft  hufband,  as  too  often  happens,  J"ft'«s« 
but  took  care  of  his  education.     At  a  proper  age  he  was 
put  under  the  jcfuits  at  Billon,  in  Auvergne,  with  whom 
he  continued  four  years,  and  was  then  called  to  Lyons  by 
an  uncle,  who  had  a  defign  of  fending  him  to  Thouloufe, 
to  ftudy  the  law  :  but  the  civil  wars  hindering,  he  returned 
to  Billon,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres  and 
philofophy.     Here  contracfling  an  intimacy  with  a  fellow- 
ftudent,  Anthony  Challon,  he  joined  with  him  in  a  refolu- 
tion  of  entering  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  :  and  accordingly 
they  went  foon  after  to  Rome,  where  they  took  the  habit. 
Mafion  made  a  funeral  oration  at  Rome  for  fome  cardinal, 
in  the  prefence  of  feveral  others,  and  acquired  great  credit 
and  reputation  bv  it.     Afterwards  thefe  two  friends  went  to 
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Naples,  where  Maflbi^. taught  two  years  in  the  college  o^ 
jefults.  They  returfK^d  together  to  France,  when  Challon 
quitted  the  fociety,  as  did  Maflbn  fome  time  after. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  being,  celebrated  in 
November  1570,  at  Mezieres,  MafTon  was  at  it,  and  after- 
wards wrote  ari  elegant  defcription  of  it,  which  procured  him 
great  efteem  and  friendflnip  from  the  learned,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  undertake  more  corifiderable  works.  He  re- 
folved  to  apply  to  the  law,  and  with  this  view  went  to 
Angers  to  itudy  under  the  celebrated  Baudouin,  or  Baldui- 
nus.  After  two  years  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  li- 
brarian to  the  chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  which 
place  he  continued  ten  years.  In  1576,  he  was  made  an 
advocate  of  parliament ;  yet  never  pleaded  but  one  caufe, 
which  however  he  gained  with  univerfal  applaufe.  When 
the  troubles  of  France  were  at  an  end,  he  married  the  fifter 
of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  with  whom  he  lived  thirty -four 
years,  but  had  no  iiTue  by  her.  The  infirmities  of  age  at- 
tacked him  fotne  time  before  his  death ;  yet  he  did  not  die 
very  old,  being  no  more  than  fixty-feven  years.  His  death- 
happened  on  the  9th  of  January,  16  rr.  His  epitaph  wa?  of 
Ms  own  making,  and  runs  thus  :  "  Si  fepulchra  funt  domus 
"  mortuorum,  Papirius  MafTonus  annalium  fcriptor  in  hac 
''  domo  quiefcit,  de  quo  alii  fortafTe  aliquid,  ipfe  de  fe  nihil, 
*'  nifi  quod  olim  qui  hnec  legerit,  ilium  vidifle  cupiet." 

Maflbn  wrote  four  books  of  French  Annals  in  Latin,  firfl: 
printed  at  Paris  1577,  and  afterwards  in  1598,  4to.  The 
fecond  edition,  more  enlarged  tlvan  the  firfl,  deduces  things 
from  Pharamond  to  Henry  II.  It  appears  by  his  epitaph, 
that  Maflbn  confidcred  this  as  his  principal  performance ; 
yet  he  is  now  chiefly  known  by  his  Elogia  virorum  clarilii- 
rnorum,  although  he  publifhed  feveral  other  works. 

M  A  S  S  U  E  T  (Re k e,  or  Re n a t  u s)  a  very  learned 
Benedi<5tine,  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at 
S.  Owen  de  Macelles,  in  the  diocefe  of  Eureux,  the  31ft 
of  Auguil:  1665.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  the  new  edition 
of  St.  Irenaeus,  which  he  publiflied  in  the  year  17 10.  He 
confulted  feveral  manufcripts,  which  had  never  been  exa- 
mined for  that  purpofe  ;  made  new  notes  and  learned  pre^ 
faces.  The  three  diflertations,  prefixed  to  the  work,  fet 
fome  things  in  a  clear  light,  which  were  never  thoroughly 
explained  before ;  and  give  good  proof  of  the  editor's  pene- 
tration  and  judgment.     The  firfl:  of  thefe  diflTertations  is 
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fpent  upon  the  peffon,  chara<Slqr,  and  condition  of  Irenaeusj 
and  fets  forth  particularly  the  writings  and  tenets  of  the  he- 
retics he  encountered  :  the  fecond  enlarges  farther  upon  the 
life,  adions,  martyrdom,  and  writings  of  this  faint ;  and 
the  third .  relates  his  fentiments  and  do(ftrine.  Upon  the 
whole,  Maffuet  has  acquitted  himfelf  well,  j^nd  his  edition 
is  juftly  reckoned  better  and  more  correct,  than  any  which 
had  appeared  before  it.  The  fuperiors  of  his  congregation 
afterwards  engaged  him  to  write  a  Continuation  of  the  a6ts 
and  annals  of  the  faints  of  the  order  of  St.  Bennet ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  publilhed  a  fifth  volume.  He  died  the  19th  of 
January  1716,  aged  50  years,  after  having  written  and  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  other  works. 

M  A  THE  R,(Dr,  Cotton),  an  eminent  divine  of  Abridgment 
Bofton  in  New-England,  was  born  the  12th  of  February  «f  f^«  ^'fe 
1662-3,  ^^  Boflonj" where  he  was  educated  at  fchool,  tillj^^'^^^JJg'j. 
he  was  twelve  years  old.     By  this  time,  he  had  made  an  by  David 
uncommon  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, ^  and  Jennings, 
even  entered  on  the  Hebrew  ;  fo  that  he  was  then,  young  ^°^'*' »744» 
as  he  was,  admitted  into  Harvard-college,  where  he  took 
his  hrft  degree  at  fixteen,  and  hi.s  fecond  at  nineteen  years 
of  age.     lii  JVIay  1684,  he  became  the  minifler  of  Bofton  ; 
in   the  diligtnt  difcharge  of  which  office,  and  in  writing 
books,  he  ipent  his  life.     He  applied  him ielf  alfo  to  the  ftudy 
of  modern  languages,  the  French  and  Spanifti  particularly  j 
4nd  in  his  45th  year,  he  made  himfelf  fo  far  mafter  of  the 
Iroquois  Indian  tongue,  that  he  wrote  and  publiihed  treStifes 
in  it.  In  fhort,  he  became  fo  confiderable  a  perfon  in  Bofton, 
that  he  was  feveral  times  confultcd  by  the  magiftrates  upon 
aftairs  of  ftate  j  and   more  than  once  quelled  riots,  merely 
by  the  force  of  his  perfuafions.     For  the  puWic  good,  he  fet 
on  foot  there,  and  promoted  feveral  excellent  focieties  :  par- 
ticularly, a  fociety  for  fuppreffing  difotders  j  a  fociety  for 
reforming  manners  ;  and  a  fociety  of  peace-makers,  ,whof6; 
profefled  buftnefs  it  was  to  compofe  differences,  and  prevent 
lawfuits.     Moreover,  he  publifhed  a  propofal  for  an  cvange-, 
lical  treafury,  in  order  to  build  churches,  diftribute  books 
of  piety,  relieve  poor  mjnifters,  &c.    Hi's  fame  was  not  con- 
irncd  to  his  own  country;   for  in.i7jfp>  the  univerfity  ot] 
Glafgow  in  Scotland,  fent  him  a  diploma  for  the  degree  pf 
do6tor  in  divinity  ;  and  in  17 14,  the  ro}'^!  fociety  of  Lon- 
don chofe  him  one  of  their  fellows.     He  was  farther  ho- 
i)oured  by  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  feveral  perfons 
of  eminent  chaiader  for  piety  and  learning;  the  lord'chan- 
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cellor  King  among  others.    After  a  laborious  and  well-fpent 
life,  he  died  the  13th  of  February  1727-8,  being  the  day 
-     after  he  had  complcated  his  65th  year. 

He  is  faid  to  have  publifhed  in  his  life  time  382  pieces, 
many  of  them  indeed  but  fmall,  as  fmgle  fermons,  eflays, 
&c.  yet  feveral  of  larger  fize.  Among  thefe  were,  Magna- 
lia  Chrifti  Americana,  or  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  New- 
England,  from  its  firft  planting  in  1620,  to  1698,  folio. 
Chriftian  philofophcr,  8vo.  Ratrt)  difciplinre  fratrum  Novf 
Anglorum  ;  that  is,  the  reafon  of  the  difcipline  of  the  bre- 
thren in  New-England.  Dire6i:ions  to  a  candidate  for  the 
miniftry.  Pfalterium  Americanum,  or  American  pfalter,  &c. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  his  works  was  that  in  which, 
like  Glanvillc,  he  defended  the  dodlrine  of  witchcraft.  We 
will  content  ourfelves  with  giving  the  title  at  large,  as  that 
will  fhew  the  fubftance  of  what  it  contains  :  it  is  as  follows  : 
The  wonders  of  the  invifible  world  5  being  an  account  of 
the  trials  of  feveral  witches,  lately  executed  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  of  feveral  remarkable  curiofities  therein  occurring. 
Together  with,  i.  Obfervations  upon  the  nature,  the  num- 
ber, and  the  operations  of  the  devils.  2.  A  fhort  narrative 
of  a  late  outrage  committed  by  a  knot  of  witches  in  Swede- 
land,  very  much  refembling,  and  fo  far  explaining  that, 
under  which  New-England  has  laboured.  3.  Some  counfels 
diredting  a  due  improvement  of  the  terrible  things,  lately 
done  by  the  unufual  and  amazing  range  of  evil  fpirits  in 
New-England.  4.  A  brief  difcourfe  upon  thofe  temptations, 
which  are  the  more  ordinary  devices  of  Satan.  By  Cotton 
Mather.  Publifhed  by  the  fpecial  command  of  his  excel- 
lency the  governor  of  the  province  of  Maflachufet*s-Bay  in 
New-England.  Printed  firfl  at  Bofton  in  New-England, 
and  reprinted  at  London  in  1693,  4to. 

MAUGIN  (John)  furnamcd  the  Angevin,  or  of 
Anjou,  lived  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  publiihing  tranllations.  His  tranllation  of  Ma- 
chiavel's  Difcourfes  upon  Livy,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1548 ; 
and  his  tranflation  of  the  Hiftory  of  Palmerin  d'Olivc,  fon 
of  king  Florendos  of  Macedon,  and  the  fair  Griana,  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  had  been  publifhed  at 
the  fame  place  in  1546.  His  firft  book  of  the  New  Triftan, 
prince  of  Leonnois,  &c.  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1554  ;  and 
dedicated  to  mr.  Maupas,  counfeilor  and  almoner  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king.  He  frankly  owns  in  the  dedication,  that 
he  had  chofen  him  for  the  hero  of  his  book,  becaufe  be 

knew, 
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knew,  that  ^e  was  *'  always  open-handed  to  thofe,  who 
"  prefented  him  with  their  works,  whether  fmall  or  great." 
We  will'^tranfcribe  the  beginning  of  it  from  the  quotation 
of  mr.  Bayle.  "  My  lord,  it  has  been  the  common  pre-  Bayle't 
"  tence  of  all  French  authors  for  thefe  twenty  years,  either  ^^* 
"  that  their  copies  have  been  ftolen  from  them,  or  that  the 
"  importunity  of  their  friends  have  forced  them  to  pubiifh 
*'  them.  I  know  how  commendable  modefty  is ;  but  to 
"  call  fimplicity,  and  a  diftruft  of  one's  felf  modefty,  ap- 
<'  pears  to  me  fo  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  that  1  neither 
'*  can,  nor  will  do  it.  I  defignedly  purfue  a  quite  contrary 
*<  method ;  and  declare,  that  from  the  hour  you  kindly  ref- 
"  cued  me  from  captivity,  and  admitted  me  into  the  free- 
"  dom  of  your  fervice,  I  have  always  had  a  defire  to  prefent 
«  you  with  fuch  productions  of  my  pen,  as  might  give  you 
"  a  pleafure,  I  ftiould  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with." 

Maugin  was  born  at  Angers,  according  to  the  account  of 
Du  Maine,  who  adds,  that  they  gave  him  the  furname  of  BiWioth. 
the  little  Angevine.     His  being  thus  furnamed  fhews,  that  F^nj.  p« 
he  was  much  better  known  by  the  name  of  his  country,  than  **^' 
by  that  of  his  family;  from  which  it  is  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  he  was  of  mean  birth  and  low  ftature.     A  foot-boy,  a 
taylor's  apprentice,  or  the  like,  is  more  commonly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  his  province,  than  by  that  of  his 
family ;  and  Maugin,  if  any  of  thefe,  "  was  not  the  firft,'* 
fays  Bayle,  "  who  has  become  poet  and  author,  and  even 
"^  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  fuch." 

M  A  X  I  M  U  S  of  Tyre,  ufually  called  Maximus  Tyrius, 
to  diftinguifh  him  from  feveral  other  Maximus*s  of  antiquity, 
was  a  Platonic  philofopher,  who  made  two  journies  to  Rome, 
one  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  another  under  that  of 
Commodus,  although  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  fpent  his  life 
chiefly  in  Greece.  He  may  be  ranked  with  Phaedrus,  Quin^ 
tus  Curtius,  and  others,  of  whom  their  contemporaries  have 
fcarcely  made  mention,  and  therefore  of  whom  very  little 
can  be  known.  We  have  extant  o£  Maximus  Tyrius  one 
and  forty  DifTertations  upon  various  arguments,  a  manu- 
fcript  copy  of  which  was  firft  brought  out  of  Greece  into 
Italy  by  Janus  Lafcaris,  and  prefented  to  Lawrence  de  Me- 
dicis.  From  this  copy  a  Latin  tranflation  was  made,  and 
publifhed  by  Cofmus  Paccius,  archbifhop  of  Florence,  in 
1519;  then  Greek  by  Henry  Stephens  in  1557  ;  then  the 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Daniel  Heinfius  in  1607  ;  then  by 
our  J,  Davifius  in  1703  3  and  fince  more  pompoufly  abroad 
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ill  4to.     Thefe  Diflertations  are  entertaining,  curious,  and 

inftrudiive ;  and  have  gained  the  author  high  encomiums 

among  the  learned.     Ifaac  Cafaubon,  in  the  epiftle  dedica- 

,tory  ot  his  excellent  Commentaries  upon  Perfius,  calls  him, 

Mifc.  Ob-    <c  mellitiflimus  Platonicorum  ;"  and  the  learned  Peter  Petit 

fervat.hb.i.  j-epj-efenj-^j  \^\,^^  as  "  audorem  imprimis  elegantem  in  phi- 

*'  lofophia  ac  difertum."     He  has  fpoken  a   good  deal  of 

ihiniielf  irj  his  thirty-feventh  Diflertation,  and  feemingly  in 

In  Praefat.    _a'ftyle  of  panegyric,  for  which  his  editor  Davis  has  accufed 

Fabric.         hipl  of  indecency  and  vanity  :  but  Fabricius  has  defended 

Bib.  Graec,   ^,'1^1  very  Well  upon  this  head,  by  obferving,  that  Davis  did 

•^3'  not  fufficiently  attend  to  Maximus's  purpofe  in  fpeaking  thus 

of  himfelf ;    "  which  was/'  he  fays,  "  not  at  all  with  a 

*'  view  of  praifmg  himfelf,  but  to  encourage  and  promote 

f'  the  prad^ice  of  thofe  lefTons  in  philofophy,  which  they 

"  heard  from  him  with  fo  much  applaufe."  ' 

Some  have  confounded  Maximus  I'yrius  wfltb  Maximus 
J^phefius,  the  preceptor  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  who  wrote  a 
poem  upon  aflrology,  entitled  Um  koctol^x'^v^  which  is  pub- 
Ji(hed,  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  another  hand,  by  Fabricius 
in  the  twenty- fifth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  his  Bibliq- 
theca  Graeca.     Jt  js  imperfect  at  the  beginning. 

tang'eaine^s  MAY  (Th  o  M  A  ^)  efq;  an  Englifti  poct  and  hillo- 
Account  of  j-iaq,  vvas  defcended  of  arj  ancient,  but  feme  what  declining 
dramatic  . family  in  S u flex  ;  and  born  at  Mayfield  in  that  county,  as 
|)oets.  it  is  fuppofed,  in  the  year  1594..     He  was  infirn6ted  in  claf- 

'  fical   liierature  in   the   neighbourhood,  and  th::n  entered   a 

fellov/ -commoner  of  Sidney  Suffex- college  in  Cambridge, 
where  in  1612,  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  but  never 
proceeded  farther  in  academical  advancement.  He  removed 
afterv/ards  to  London,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  Gray's- 
inn,  AuguH:  the  6th  161 5  :  but  his  genius  leading  him  to 
purfue  the  belles  lettres,  and  efpecially  thp  m.ufes,  he  con- 
cerned himfelf  very  little  with  the  law.  He  gained  an  ac- 
flua'ntance  with  feveral  eminent  courtiers  and  wits  of  thofe 
Times,  as  fir  Kenelm  I)iijby»  fir  Richard  Faofhaw,  fir  John 
Ruckling,  fir  Afhton  Cockaine,  Thomas  C^rew,  E'ndymiou 
Porter,  B^n  Johnfon,  and  others:  and  his  reputation  was 
fuch,  that  he  obtained  ^he  countenance  of  king  Charles  I. 
and  his  royal  confort;  at  whofe  particular  recommendation 
and  defire,  he  undertook  and  publifhed  feveral  of  his  poetical 
works. 

While  he  refided  at  court,  he  wrote  the  §ve  plays  extant 

under  his  name:    i.  The  htir,  a.comed.y,  a6ted  ill  162Q5 
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and  printed  in  1633.  This  comedy  is  extremely  commended 
by  mr.  Carew,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  prefixed  to  it ;  and  mr. 
Langbaine  thinks  there  are  few  perfons  of  judgment,  that 
are  true  lovers  of  innocent  and  inofFenfive  comedy,  but 
will  allow  this  to  be  an  excellent  play.  2.  Cleopatra,  a 
tra2:edy,  zSivd  in  1626,  printed  in  1630,  and  dedicated  to 
fir  Kenelm  Digby.  3.  Antigone,  the  Theban  princefs,  a 
tragedy,  printed  in  1631,  and  dedicated  to  Endymion  Por- 
ter, efq;  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majefly's  bedchamber. 
4.  Agrippina,  emprcfs  of  Rome,  a  tragedy,  printed  in  1639. 
In  this  play  are  infcrted  above  thirty  lines  from  Petronius 
JVrbiter's  Satyricon,  being  a  tranflation  of  thofe  verfes  re- 
cited by  Eumolpus,  beginning  '*  orbem  jam  totum,"  and 
ending,  "  ad  menfam  vivus  perducitur."  5.  Old  couple, 
a  comedy,  printed  in  1651.  Two  other  plays  have  been 
afcribed  to  our  author,  viz.  The  old  wives  tale,  and  Or- 
lando Furiofo ;  but  mr.  Langbaine  fays,  ^»  he  never  faw  the 
*'  firft  ;"  and  for  the  latter  he  aflures  the  reader,  *'  it  wa§ 
*'  printed  long  before  mr.  May  was  born,  at  leafl  before  he 
"  was  able  to  guide  a  pen." 

Befides  thefe  plays,  we  have  feveral  trahflations  of  his 
from  fome  Latin  authors,  and  other  compofitions  of  his  own 
alfo  in  verfe.  Among  the  former  are  VirgiFs  Georgics, 
with  annotations,  publifhed  in  1622  ;  to  which  is  fubjoined, 
fele(5led  epigrams,  from  Martial.  But  he  was  for  none  of 
his  tranflations  of  the  ancients  fo  famous,  as  for  that  of 
Lucan's  Pharfalia,  and  his  own  continuation  of  that  poem 
to  the  death  of  Julius  C?efar,  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh. 
The  tranflation  of  the  Pharfalia  was  firfl:  printed  in  1627, 
the  continuation  of  it  in  Englifh,  in  1630.  The  Latin 
continuation  of  it  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1640,  l2mo, 
under  this  title,  Supplementum  Lucani,  libri  viii.  Authore 
Thoma  Maio,  Anglo  :  to  which  edition  are  prefixed,  Latin 
commendatory  poems  to  mr.  May,  by  Boxhorniu^;,  Nicholas 
Heinfius,  fir  Richard  Fanfhaw,  and  others^  It  is  certainly 
much  to  our  author's  honour,  that  his  Latin  Supplement 
was  reprinted  feveral  times  after  with  fome  noted  editions  of 
Lucan  abroad  :  and  it  is  probable,  that  mr.  May's  chara<fl:cr 
would  not  have  fi:ood  fo  low  with  pollerity,  as  it  does  at 
prefent,  if  certain  political  deviations  afterwards  had  not 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  party,  which  at  length  prevailed. 
To  go  on  with  his  works.  He  had  a  hand  alfo  in  the  tran- 
flation of  two  books  written  by  the  celebrated  Scotch  wir, 
John  Barclay,  namely,  his  Argenis  and  Icon  animoruni. 
Among  his  original  compofitions  are  The  reign  of  king 
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Henry  II.  written  in  feven  books,  by  his  majefty's  command, 
a  poem  :  to  which  is  added  in  profe,  The  defcription  of 
Henry  II.  with  a  fhort  furvey  of  the  changes  of  his  reign  : 
alfo,  The  fmgle  and  comparative  chara£l:ers  of  Henry  and 
Richard,  his  fons,  1633,  8vo.  In  1635,  he  publifhed,  by 
the  king's  fpecial  command  alfo,  an  hiflorial  poem  in  (tvta 
books,  intided,  The  vi6lorious  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Some  of  his  works,  we  fee,  were  written  at  the  command 
of  Charles  I.  and  almoft  all  of  them  were  dedicated  to  his 
majefty,  which  feems  to  indicate  a  pretty  clofe  connexion  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  poet ;  yet  mr.  May,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  wars,  joined  himfelf  very  heartily  to  the 
Worthies  of  parliament.     Dr.  Fuller  gives  a  reafon  for  this,  when  he 
England,  in  fays,  that  "  feme  difguft  at  court  was  given  to,  or  taken 
"  ^**         ''  by  him,  as  fome  would  have  it,  becaufe   his  bays  were 
''  not  gilded  richly  enough,  and  his  verfes  rewarded  by  king 
T'ncatrum     ''  Charles  according  to  expectation."     Others,  as  Phillips 
hiftonccm,    jjj^j  Winftanley,  fay  more  particularly,  "  that  his  defertion 
the  poets.     *'  ^^^"^  ^^^'  court  was  owing  to  his  being  difappointed  of  the 
"  place  of  queen's  poet,  to  which  fir  William  Davenant, 
"  his  competitor,  was  preferred  before  him."     Whatever 
was  the  caufe,  away  he   went  j    threw  himfelf  under  the 
protection,  and  in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament ;  and  recom- 
mended himfelf  fo  effectually  to  them,  that  he  was   made 
their  fecretary  and  hifloriographer.     Agreeably  to  the  duties 
of  this  laft  office,  he  publifhed  in  1647,  The  hiftory  of  the 
parliament  of  England,    which  began   November  the  3d, 

1640  ;  with  a  fhort  and  necefTary  view  of  fome  precedent 
years,  folio.  The  firfl  book  of  this  hiftory  begins  with  fliort 
characters  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and  palles 
through  the  former  part  of  king  Charles's  reign,  to  the  year 

1641  ^  and  the  laft  ends  with  a  narrative  of  the  firft  battle  of 
Newbury,  1643.  He  afterwards  made  an  abftract  of  this 
hiltory,  and  a  continuation  of  it  to  the  death  of  king  Charles  l. 
in  Laiin,  1649;  and  then  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it, 
intitlcd,  A  breviary  of  the  hiftory  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, 1650,  8vo.  Mr.  Echard  calls  this  hiftory,  "  one  of 
"  the  genteeleft  and  handfomeft  libels  of  thofe  times  :"  but 
we  muft  not  form  our  notion  of  it  from  this  defcription. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  The  breviary,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1650,  mr.  May  died,  aged  55  years. 
He  went  well  to  reft  over  night,  after  a  chearful  bottle  as 
ufual,  and  died  in  his  fleep  before  morning  :  upon  which 
his  death  was  imputed  to  his  tying  his  night-cap  too  clofe 
under  his  fat  cheeks  and  chin,  which  caufed  his  fuftbcation  ; 

but 
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but  the  facetious  Andrew  Marvell  has  written  a  long  poem  Marveii'« 
of  a  hundred  lines,  to  make  him  a  martyr  of  Bacchus,  and  ^°'^-» 
die  by  the  force  of  good  wine.     He  was  interred  near  Cam-  i^mo,  / 
den  in  Wefftninfter-abbey,  which  caufed  dr.  Fuller  to  fay, 
that  "  if  he  were  a  biafled  and  partial  writer,  yet  he  lieth 
"  buried  near  a  good   and  true  hiftorian   indeed."      Soon 
after  the  reftoration,  his  body  with  thofe  of  feveral  others 
was  dug  up,  and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard ;  and  his  monument,  which  was  ere<5ted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  parliament,    was   taken  down   and   thrown 
afide. 

M  A  Y  E  R  N  E  ( Sir  Theodore  de )  baron  of  Aulbone, 
firft  phyfician  to  their  Britannic  majefties  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  was  the  fon  of  Lewis  de  Mayerne,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  General  hiftory  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Monar- 
chic arifto-democratique,  dedicated  to  the  States-General. 
His  mother  was  Louifa,  the  daughter  of  Antoine  le  Maflbn, 
treafurer  of  the  army  to  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  in  Pied- 
mont. Lewis  de  Mayerne  retired  to  Geneva  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1572,  after  having  had  two  houfes  at  Lyons 
pulled  down  upon  the  account  of  his  religion.  Upon  the 
28th  of  September,  1573,  his  fon  Theodore  was  born,  and 
had  for  his  godfather  Theodore  Beza.  He  learnt  polite  li- 
terature in  his  own  country,  from  whence  he  was  fent  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  flayed  fome  years  ;  after  which,  as  he 
had  made  choice  of  phyfic  for  his  profeffion,  he  went  to 
Montpelier,  where  he  took  the  dee;ree  of  bachelor  in  1596, 
and  of  doctor  of  phyfic  in  1597.  From  Montpelier  he  went 
to  Pari«,  where,  by  way  of  introducing  himfelf  into  prac- 
tice, he  gave  lectures  in  anatomy  to  the  young  furgeons, 
and  in  pharmacy  to  the  apothecaries.  He  acquired  reputa- 
tion by  his  prefcriptions,  and  became  known  to  m.r.  Ribbit, 
fitur  de  la  Riviere,  firft  phyfician  to  Henry  IV.  who  re- 
commended him  fo  effectually  to  the  king,  that  he  made 
him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary;  and  in  the  year  i6oo, 
appointed  him  to  attend  Henry  duke  of  Rohan,  in  his  em- 
baflies  from  France  to  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Upon  his  return,  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  the  exercife  of  his 
office  very  much  to  his  credit,  and  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  king,  who  promifed  to  do  great  things  for  him,  provided 
he  would  change  his  religion ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fet 
cardinal  du  Perron,  and  others  of  tbe  clergy,  upon  him. 
And,  even  in  fpite  of  his  obftinacy,  the  king  was  going  to 
appoint  him  his  firft  phyfician,    if  the  jefuits,    who  were 

aware 
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fiWafe  of  it,  had  not  prevented  him  by  the  means  of  queen 
Mary  de  Medicis.  This  circumftance  and  intended  favoul" 
Mayerne  knew  nothing  of,  till  he  learnt  it,  in  the  year 
2642^  In  England,  from  C^efar  duke  of  Vendofme,  a  natural 
foh  of  France.  In  the  year  1607,  he  had  under  his  care  an 
Englifhman  of  quality,  who  after  his  recovery  carried  him 
into  England,  v/here  he  had  a  private  conference  with  king 
Jame?.  Even  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  continued 
in  the  quality  of  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Lewis  XIII.  till 
the  year  16164  when  he  fold  this  place  to  a  French  phyfician. 
After  this  the  king  of  England  caufed  him  to  be  invited  by 
his  emballador,  to  ferve  in  quality  of  firft  phyfician  to  him- 
fdf  and  his  queen,  and  gave  him  a  patent,  fealed  with  the 
great-feal  of  England  ;  in  which  office  he  ferved  the  v/hole 
royal  family  with  great  honour  and  approbation,  till  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  was  alfo  much  employed  both  by  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  He  made  an  exa£l:  colle£tion  of  his  pre- 
fcrlptions.  He  compofed  a  very  curious  difpenfatory  of 
medicines^  galenical  and  chymical  ;  but  never  publifhed  any 
of  his  works j  except  an  Apology  for  himfelf,  againft  th« 
faculty  of  phyfjc  at  Paris,  who  had  attacked  him  for  his  ap- 
plication to  the  pra<5lice  of  chymiftry,  which  was  greatly 
tiuttvi.u  cried  down  by  the  phyficians  there.  The  celebrated  Guy 
fathi  i.  Patin  has  given  an  account  of  this  difpute  ;  in  which  he  has 
{hewn  himfelf  greatly  prejudiced  againft  Mayerne,  and  calls 
him  a  quack--^n  account  of  his  pretenfions  to  chymiftry. 
He  died  March  the  I5thj  1655,  at  Chelfta  near  London, 
leaving  behind  him  one  only  daughter,  who  brought  her 
great  fortune  in  marriage  to  the  marquis  de  Montpouvillan, 
grandfoh  of  the  marlhal  duke  de  la  Force  ;  but  fhe  died  at 
the  Hague,  in  the  year  1661,  of  a  child^  of  which  fhe  could 
not  be  delivered. 

His  works  were  primed  at  London  in  the  year  1706,  and 
make  a  large  folio,  divided  into  two  books.     The  firft  con- 
tains his  Confdia,  epiftolas,  &  obfervatipnes ;  the  fecond  his 
Pharmacop^am   variafque  medicarnerltorum   formulas.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  book  is  placed  the  author's  effigies, 
fuch  as  it  was  in  his  eighty-fecond  yean     "  It  is,"  fays 
t>-ft.  irt.     JBayle^  '^  the  moft  happy  phyfiognomy  in  the  world  :  there 
MAYtkNE,  <i  jj,  jj  lively,  ferene^  and  majeftic  air  in  it;  and  his  vene- 
'"^^'    '        **  rable  beard  has  a  verv  good  efte61:.*'     Under  the  print  are 
thefe  words :  ''  Theo.  Turquet.  de  Mayerne,  eques  auratus, 
"  patria  Gallus,  religione  reformatus,  dignitate  raro;  pro- 
'*  feffione  alter  Hippocrates,  ac  trium  regum  (exemplo  ra- 
^^'  riiTimo)  archiater;  eruditione  incomparabilis  5  experientia 
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f*  nuUl  fecundus  ;  &  quod  ex  his  omnibus  refultat,  fama 
~"  lace  vagante  per  illuftris."  i.  e.  "  Theo.  Turquet.  de  May- 
"  erne,  knight,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  by  religion  a  pro- 
"  teftant,  and  by  dignity  a  baron  j  in  his  profeljiipn,  a  lecond 
"  Hippocrates  •,  and,  wljat  has  very  feldom  happened  to  any 
"  but  himfelt,  firft  phyfici.^n  to  three  kings  ;  in  lerudition 
"  unequalled  i  in  experience  {tcpnd  to  none;  and,  as  the 
"  refult  of  all  thefe  advantages,  celebrated  far  and  near." 
As  for  the  name,  or  rather  nickname  of  Turquet,  it  came 
from  a  woman  of  their  family,  who  being  well  made,  and 
of  a  pretty  large  fize,  was  thought  to  refemble  a  fine  Turkifh 
woman  ;  which  made  people  commonly  give  thg  name  of 
of  Turquetti  to  all  her  childrei). 


M  A  Y  N  E  (Dr.  Jaspfr)  an  eminent  Engli{h  poet  and  Wood>f 

-^  '  -  -        -  Athen. 

Oxon. 


divine,  was  born  at  Hatherlagh  in  Dcvonlhire,  in  the  year"^^*^*"' 


1604.  He  received  his  education  in  the  belles  lettres  at 
Wcfrminfter-fchool ;  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Chrift- 
church -college  in  Oxford,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  took  his  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  degrees  in 
the  regular  \vay  ;  and  then  entering  into  holy  orders,  w^s 
prcfented  by  his  coljege  to  the  yicarage  of  Caffington,  near 
Woodftock,  and  of  Pyrton,  near  V/atlington  in  Oxford-  . 
(hire.  He  became,  fays  Wood,  "  a  quaint  preacher,  and 
"  a  noted  poet ;-  and  in  the  latter  capacity,  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  the  produ6lion  of  twp  plays,  intitlcd,  Hie  city 
match,  a  comjedy ;  and  The  amorous  war,  a  tragi-comedy. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  put,  and  Charles  I.  was  obliged 
to  kept  hi?  court  at  Oxford,  to  avoid  being  expofed  to  the 
refentment  of  the  populace  in  Londop,  where  tumults  then 
prevailed,  dr.  Mayne  was  one  of  thofe  divines,  who  were  ap-^ 
pointed  to  preach  before  his  majefiy  and  the  court.  In  the 
year  1646,  \\t  was  created  a  do(S^or  of  divinity  ;  arid  the  year 
after,  he  printed  a  fermon  at  Oxford  Againft  falfe  prophets, 
upon  Ezekiel  xxii.  %b.  which  occafioned  a  difpute  between 
him  and  the  memo'able  antagonift  of  mr.  Chillingworth, 
mr.  Cheyneil.  Mr.  Cheynell  had  attacked  his  fermon  from 
the  pulpit  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford  ;  upon  whjch  there  pafTqd 
leveral  letters  between  them,  publifhed  by  dr.  Mayne  the 
fame  year,  in  a  piece,  intitled,  A  late  printed  fermon  againft 
fM<t  prophets  vindicated  by  letter,  fi'opi  the  caufelefs  afper- 
fions  of  mr.  Francis  Cheynell  ;  by  Jafper  Mayne,  D.  D. 
fhe  mifunderftood  author  of  it.  Dr.  Mayne  having  faid,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  mr.  Cheynell,  that  "  God,  upon  a  true 
^'  reoentancej  is  not  fo  fat^^lly  tied  to  the  fpindle  of  abfoluje 
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**  reprobation,  as  not  to  keep  his  promife,  and  feal  merciful 
**  pardons,'*  mr.  Cheynell  animadverted  upon  him  in  the 
following  terms  :  *'  Sir,  Reprobatio  eft  tremendum  myfte- 
*«  rium.  How  dare  you  jeft  upon  fuch  a  fubv6t,  at  the 
"  thought  of  which  each  chriftian  trembles  ?  Can  any  man 
"  repent,  that  is  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind  and  impeni- 
*'  tent  heart  ?  And  is  not  every  man  finally  impenitent,  fave 
*^  thofe  few  to  whom  God  gives  repentance  freely,  power- 
"  fully,  efFe6tually  ?  See  what  it  is  for  a  man  to  come  from 
"  Ben  Johnfon,  or  Lucian,  to  treat  immediately  of  the  high 
•*  and  ftupendous  myfleries  of  religion.  The  Lord  God 
*«  pardon  this  wicked  thought  of  your  heart,  that  you  may 
*'  not  perifh  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  and  gall  of  bitternefs. 
*'  Be  pleafed  to  ftudy  the  ixth  chapter  to  the  Romans." 
The  fame  year  dr.  Mayne  publifhed  alfo  another  piece,  in- 
titled,  OXAOMAXIA ;  or,  the  people's  war  examined  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Scripture  and  reafon,  in  two  of  the 
moft  plaufible  pretences  of  it.  In  anfwer  to  a  letter  fent  by 
a  peribn  of  quality,  v/ho  defired  fatisfa6lion.  In  this  piece 
he  examines,  firft,  how  far  the  power  of  a  king,  who  is 
truly  a  king,  not  one  only  in  name,  extends  itfelf  over  fub- 
je<fts  :  fccondly,  whether  any  fuch  power  belongs  to  the 
king  of  England :  and,  thirdly,  if  there  does,  how  far  it  is 
to  be  obeyed,  and  not  refifted.  Take,  by  way  of  fpeci- 
men,  his  conclufion  of  the  laft  head.  "  Suppofmg,"  fays 
he,  "  that  the  long  parliament  all  the  while  have  fought, 
"  as  was  at  iirfl  pretended,  for  the  defence  of  their  aflailed 
*'  liberty,  yet  fighting  againft  the  king's,  whofe  fubjecls 
'*  they  are,  can  never,  before  a  chriftian  judge,  make  their 
*«  armies  pafs  for  juft.  But  being  no  way  neceflitated  to 
"  make  fuch  a  defence,  their  liberty  having  in  no  one  par- 
*'  ticulaf  been  aiTaulted,  which  hath  not  been  rcdrefTed  ;  if 
*'  St.  Paul  were  now  on  earth  again,  and  were  the  judge 
*'  of  this  controverfy  between  them  and  their  lawful  fove- 
''  reign,  I  fear  he  would  call  their  defence  by  a  name,  which 
*'  we  in  our  modern  cafes  of  confcience  do  call  rebellion." 

In  the  year  1648,  he  was  deprived  of  his  ftudentfhip  at 
Chrift-cburch,  to  which  he  had  been  advanced,  upon  taking 
his  degrees  ;  and  foon  after  of  both  his  livings.  During  the 
time  of  the  ufurpation,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  De- 
vonfhire,  and  confequently  became  the  companion  of  the 
celebrated  mr.  Hobbes,  who  then  attended  his  lordfhip  :  but 
Hobbes  was  never  very  good  company  for  divines  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  great  wonder,  if  dr.  Mayne  and  he  did  not 
agree  well  together,  as  Wood  informs  us  they  did  not.     At 
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the  reftoration  he  was  not  only  reftored  to  both  his  livings, . 
but,  for  his  fervices  and  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe,  pro- 
moted alfo  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church,  and  made  arch- 
deacon of  Chichefter,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  ma- 
jefty.  He  held  thefe  preferments  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  upon  the  6th  of  December,  1672.  He 
was  interred  in  the  choir  at  Chrift-church,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  ereded  for  him,  at  the  charge  of  his  executors, 
dr.  Robert  South  and  dr.  John  Lamphirc.  By  his  will  he 
left  500  1.  towards  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
and  100 1.  each  to  both  of  his  livings.  It  is  remarkable  of 
this  divine,  that,  though  very  orthodox  in  his  opinions, 
and  fevere  in  his  manners,  he  was  a  moft  facetious  and  plea- 
fant  companion,  and  fo  wonderfully  fond  of  joking,  that  he 
even  contrived  to  do  it  after  he  was  dead.  Thus  Langbaine,  Lives  of  the 
in  his  account  of  him,  relates,  how  that  he  had  a  fervant,  i'°^'*' 
who  had  long  lived  with  him,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a 
trunk,  '*  with  fomething  in  it,"  as  he  faid,  "  which  would 
"  make  him  drink  after  his  death."  The  do6tor  dying, 
the  fervant  immediately  paid  a  vifit  to  the  trunk  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  a  treafure,  or  at  leaft  a  valuable  legacy,  which  he 
expelled,  he  found  nothing  at  all  but  a  red  herring. 

Befidcs  the  writings  abovementioned,  dr.  Mayne  pub- 
liflied  A  poem  upon  the  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch  by 
the  duke  of  York,  and  four  fermons :  one  Concerning  unity 
and  agreement,  preached  at  Oxford  in  1646  j  another  Againft 
fchifm,  or  the  feparations  of  thefe  times,  preached  in  the 
church  of  Watlington  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  1652,  at  a  public 
difpute  held  there,  between  himfelf  and  an  eminent  ana- 
baptift  preacher,  the  fame  year;  a  Concio  ad  academiam 
Oxonienfem,  in  1662;  and  A  fermon  at  the  confecration 
of  Herbert  lord  bifhop  of  Hereford,  in  1662.  He  tranflated 
f6me  of  Lucian's  Dialogues,  in  1638  ;  and  alfo  dr.  John 
Donne's  Latin  epigrams,  in  1652,  which  he  intitled,  A 
fheaf  of  mifcellany  epigrams. 

MAYNWARING  (Arthur)  efq;  a  gentleman  oiamixon't 
diftinguiflied  for  poetry  and  politics,  was  defcended  from  an  ^'**^  ^""^ 
ancient  family  in  Shropfliire,  and  born  at  Ightfield  in  that  wilk^^fAr'- 
county,  in  the  year  1668.     He  was  inftituted  in  grammar  thur  Mayn- 
learning  at  Shrewfbury,  and  from  thence  removed,  at  feven-  waring,  efqj 
teen  years  of  age,  to' Chrift-church  in  Oxford  ;  where  he^""*^' '^'5* 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  mr.  George  Smalbridge,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Briftol.     He  ftaid  feveral  years  at  Oxford, 
and  then  went  into  the  country,  where  he  profecuted  his 
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Audies  in  polite  literature  with  great  vigour ;  and  afteiwafd^ 
coming  to  London,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law. 
During  his  refidence  in  the  country,  he  had  contradled  from 
an  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived,  an  extreme  averfion  to  the 
government  of  king"  William,"  and  wrote  feveral  pieces  in 
favour  of  king  James  the  lid's  party :  but,  upon  being  in- 
troduced to  the  acquaintance  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and 
the  earls  of  Dorfet  and  Rurlihgton,  he  began  to  entertain 
very  different  notions  in  politics.  He  ftudied  the  law  till 
he  was  five  or  fix  and  twenty  years  old ;  and,  upon  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwic,  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  monfieur  Boileau.  That  great 
poet  invited  him  to  his  country-houfe,  gave  him  a  very 
handfome  entertainment,  and  fpoke  much  to  him  of  the 
Englifh  poetry  ;  but  all  by  way  o(  enquiry  :  for  he  afPedted 
to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  Englifh'  fnufe,  as  if  the  Englifti 
were  as  barbarous  as  Laplanders."  Thus  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  mr.  Mayriwaring's,  vlflting  him  fome  time  after, 
upon  the  death  of  mr.  Dryden,  Boileau  faid,  that  he  was 
wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee,  by  the  public  papers,  that  the 
Englifli  nation  had  paid  fuch  extraordinary  honours  to  a 
poet  iii  England,  burying  him  at  the  public  charge;  and 
then  afked  the  gentleman  who  that  poet  was/  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  Dryderi's  name. 
tifc  and  "  But,'*  fays  mr.  Oldmjxon,  ''  it  is  hardly  poflifele  that  Boi- 
pofthumoiis  it  ]eau^  ^ho  talked  of  his  profefTion  as  much  as  Peter  Mot- 
j  "j^'jgj^'  "  teaux,  fhould  conVerfe  with  fo  many  Englilh  gentlemen," 
"  and  fo  many  French'  gentlemen  who  had  lived  in  Eng- 
"  land,  lovers  of  wit  and  criticifm,  and  not  have  heard  a 
"  hundred'  times  of  mr.  Dryden'.  There  is  hardly  a  poet 
"  in  Engtand  of  the  meaneft  intelligence,  but  has  heard 
"  even  of  Katz  the  Dutch  poet ;  and  furely  Dryden,  who 
"  was  a  finer  poet  than  ever  France  produced,  could  not 
"  but  be  known  by  name  to  mr.  Boileau  ;  though  neither 
**  he,  nor  any  of  his  countrymen,  would  fo  forget  tbem- 
*'  felves,  as  to  like  any  wit  but  their  own.  Mr.  Boileau,' 
"  in  his  converfation'  with  mr.  M^aynwarino;-*  acknowledged 
"  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  merit  of  our  tragedies,"' 
"  but  had  no  notion  of  our  performances  in  the  other  kinds 
"  of  poetry  :  imputing  that  excellence  of  Ours  to  our  own 
*'  fanguinary  tempers,  as  Rapin  had  done  before,  calling 
"  us  infulaires,  by  way  of  contempt  ;  which  no  doubt  Boi- 
''  leau's  good  breeding  only  prevented.  Mr.  Maynwaring 
*'  gave  him  fuch  an  account  of  our  plays  and  poems,  as 
**  very  much  furprifed  him ;  and  yety  three  or  four  years- 
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^'  afterwards,  he  pretended  never  to  have  heard  of  fo  gr^^a^ 
'*  a  mail  as  Dryden." 

After  his  return  from  France,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
commiflioncrs  of  the  cuftoms,   in  which  he  diftinguifhed 
himfdf  by  his  fkill  and  fidelity.     Of  the  latter  mr.  Old-  Life  aM 
mixon  gives  a  remarkable  inftance,    in  his  treatment  of  a  poft[i»^"^«J»' 

-,.  °,         r  f    •       1  1  •!  •  'T-'i  •  works,   &g, 

fellow  who  fobcited  to  be  a  tide-waiter.  1  his  man,  un-  p^  j^^  ^^^ 
derftanding  that  mr.  Mayn waring  had  the  heft  intereft  at  the 
board  of  any  of  the  commilTioners,  with  the  lords  of  th§ 
treafury,  left  a  letter  for  him,  with  a  purfe  of  fifty  guineas, 
^efiring  his  favour  towards  obtaining  the  place  which  he  put 
in  for.  After  that,  he  delivered  a  petition  to  the  board, 
which  was  read,  and  feve-fal  of  the  commiffioners  fpoke  to 
it :  upon  whigh  mr.  Maynwaring  took  out  the  purfe  of  iihy 
guineas,  and  the  letter,  and  told  ihem,  that,  '•  as  long  as 
"  he  could  help  it,  that  man  fhould  never  have  this  nor 
♦*  any  other  place.'*  In  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne*$ 
reign,  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  imprefts,  by  the  lordt- 
treafurer  Godolphin,  an  office  worth  2000I.  per  annurp  i;T 
a  time  of  bufinefs.  In  the  parliament  which  met  In  170s, 
he  was  chofeu  a  burgefs  for  Prefton  in  Lancalhire,  Hq 
died  at  St.  Albaps,  November  the  13th,  17 12,  leaving  mrs, 
Oldfield,  the  celebrated  actvefs,  his  executrix,  by  whom  h« 
had  a  fon,  named  Arthur  Maynwaring.  He  divided  his 
eftate  pretty  equally  between  that  child,  mrs.  Oldfield,  and 
his  filter.  Mr.  Oldmij^on  tells  us,  that  he  "  lov^ed  that  Ibid.  p.  45, 
"  lady  for  about  eight  or  nine  years  before  his  deaths  and'i^- 
*'  with  a  pafiion  that  could  hardly  have  been  ftronger,' 
''  had  it  been  both  her  and  his  firft  love.  It  was  doubt.- 
"  lefs,"  fays  he,  "  owing  in  a  great  meafurc  to  his  In- 
"  ftruiSlions,  that  fhe  became  fo  admirable  a  player  :  for  as 
*'  IK)  body  underftood  the  adion  of  the  ftage  better  than 
**  hiinfelf,  fo  no  body  took  greater  pleafure  than  he.  In 
*'  feeing  her  excel  in  it.  He  wrote  feveral  prologues  and 
'^  epilogues  for  her,  and  would  always  hear  her  fpcak  th^m 
"  in  private,  before  file  fpoke  them  in  public.  His  friend^ 
''  of  both  fexes  blamed  him  often  for  this  intrigue  ;  and 
"  fome  of  them  of  the  hlgheft  rank  had  had  fuch  quarrels 
''  with  him  on  this  head,  that  even  mrs.  Oldfield  herfelf 
*■'  has  frequently  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  was  for  hi? 
''  honour  and  interellito  break  it  oft^:  which  franknefs  an(| 
*'  fricndfhip  of  hers  did,  as  he  often  confefied,  engage  him- 
'■'-  to  her  the  more  firmly."  He  publiihed  a  great  nurnbef 
of  things,  in  verfe  and  profe,  which  gained  him  credit  and; 
reputation.     Sir  Rjchard  Steele  dedicated  to  him  the  firft 
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volume  of  the  Tatler.  His  adverfaries  could  not  deny  him 
merit.  Thus  the  Examiner,  his  antagonift  in  politics,  al- 
lowed that  he  wrote  with  "  a  tolerable  fpirlt,  and  in  a 
"  mafterly  ftylc."  He  was  feverely  refledted  upon  for  his 
will,  particularly  by  the  Examiner ;  in  anfwer  to  which, 
there  came  out  a  paper,  two  months  after  his  death,  in  de- 
fence of  him ;  and  this  defence  was  in  a  few  days  followed 
by  another,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  fuppofed  to  be  written 
by  Robert  Walpole,  efq; 

Authentic  MEAD  (Dr.  Richard)  a  moft  celebrated  Englifh 
memoirs  af  phyfician,  was  defcended  from  a  confiderable  family  in  Buck- 
Richar/^  inghamfliire :  but  he  was  born  at  Stepney,  a  fmall  village 
Mead,  near  London,  on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  1673.  His  father, 
M,  D.  mr.  Matthew  Mead,  was  a  celebrated  divine  among  the 
i^^'^'^^SS*  nonconformifts  ;  and,  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  had 
been  one  of  the  two  minifters  of  that  parilh ;  but  was  ejected 
for  nonconformity,  in  1662.  Neverthelefs,  being  zealous 
for  his  principles,  he  took  a  houfe  in  the  town,  and,  ex- 
cepting an  interval  of  abfence,  continued  to  preach  there 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  the  i6th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1699.  As  mr.  Mead  had  a  handfome  fortune,  he  be- 
ftowed  a  liberal  education  upon  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
Richard  was  the  eleventh  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  kept  a  pri- 
vate tutor  in  his  houfe,  who  taught  them  the  Latin  tongue. 
Here  our  phyfician  continued  with  the  reft  of  the  family, 
till  the  difcovery  of  the  fanatic  plot ;  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, being  accufed  of  fome  privity  thereto,  thought  proper, 
though  innocent,  confidering  the  violence  of  the  times,  to 
confult  his  fafety  by  flight;  and  in  1683,  withdrew  for  fome 
time  into  Holland,  after  having  placed  his  fon  Richard,  who 
had  already  made  a  good  proficiency  in  Latin,  In  a  fchool 
under  a  mafter  of  the  fame  principles  with  himfelf.  ^  Here 
the  youth  in  a  few  years  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  parts, 
and  more  particularly  by  his  diligence,  to  fuch  advantage, 
that  in  1689,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  was  fent  to  Utrecht, 
to  complete  his  ftudies  in  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  under 
the  famous  Graevius.  His  eldeft  brother  had  been  a  pupil 
of  this  profeflbr,  and  recommended  our  Richard  to  him  as  a 
modeft  young  man,  who  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  good 
literature :  "  juvenis  frugi  &  modeftus,  bonifque  Uteris  haud 
'*  plane  a'>tv»j1o$-" 
Ibid,  p.  5.  After  three  years  refidence  at  Utrecht,  determining  to 
make  phyfic  his  profeffion,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he 
attended  Herman's  botanical  courfes,   and  the  lectures  of 
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iiie  famous  Pitcairn  on  the  theory  and  pra<f^ice  of  medicine. 
He  was  highly  pleafed  with  this  mafter,  received  his  inftruc- 
tions  with  implicit  deference,  and  formed  his  own  pradice 
upon  his  rules  and  principles.  He  fpent  three  years  alfo 
upon  this  part  of  his  academical,  iludies  ;  and  was  fo  de- 
lighted with  Pitcairnj  that  he  had  probably  ftaid  Ipnger,  if 
a  ftronger  pafTion  had  not  drawn  him  away.  His  eldeft 
brother  having  concerted  a  defign  of  vifiting  Italy,  in  com- 
pany with  David  Poihill,  efq;  and  dr.  Thomas  Pellet,  af- 
terwards prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  invited  our 
ftudent  to  make  a  fourth.  Such  an  opportunity  of  crown- 
ing his  education,  was  not  to  be  neglected  ;  it  was  indeed 
the  fummit  of  his  wiflies.  He  had  an  exa6t  and  refined  tafle 
for  every  thing  that  was  great  and  beautiful  ;  and  in  Italy 
he  met  with  every  thing  that  could  gratify  it.  At  Florence 
he  had  the  curiolity  to  enquire  for  the  Tabula  liiaca;  but 
not  being  able  to  get  any  information  about  it,  he  defired 
leave  to  fearch  for  it  in  a  lumber-room  over  the  gallery: 
there  he  found  this  valuable  piece  of  antiquity^  buried  in 
duft  and  rubbifh,  where  it  had  been  carelefsly  thrown,  and 
during  many  years  given  over  for  loft.  At  Padua,  he  took 
his  degree  of  do6tor  of  philofophy  and  phyfic,  Auguft  the 
j6th,  1695;  and  fpending  fome  time  afterwards  at  Naples 
and  at  Rome,  he  returned  home  about  Midfummer  1696. 
He  fettled  in  his  native  place,  and  in  the  very  houfe 
where  he  was  born ;  and  in  i6gq,  married  Ruth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  mr.  John  Marfli,  merchant  of  London. 

At  Stepney,  dr.  Mead  pradifed  phyfic  for  fome  years,  with 
a  fuccefs  and  a  fuperiority  of  fkill,  that  eftablifhed  his  repu- 
tation, and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatnefs.  In 
1702  he  commenced  author,  and  publifhed  A  mechanical 
account  of  poifons,  which  he  had  begun  many  years  before. 
It  required  no  fmall  degree  of  courage  to  try  experiments 
upon  fuch  noxious  fubftances,  at  that  time  the  more  dan- 

ferous,  as  their  properties  were  lefs  known  :  however,  dr. 
lead  ventured  to  handle  vipers,  to  provoke  them,  and  make 
them  lay  hold  on  hard  bodies  with  their  teethe  By  that 
means  he.  colleded  their  venom  in  all  its  ftrength,  which 
he  examined  through  a  microfcope,  and  difcovered  in  it 
thofe  hard  and  cryftalline  points,  from  whence  it  probably 
derives  its  force.  He  then  conveyed,  at  the  point  of  a 
little  fteel  needle,  fome  of  the  venom  into  the  veins  of  fe- 
veral  living  creatures,  whofe  death  decided  the  famous  con- 
troverfy  between  Redi  and  Charas,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former ;  who  affirmed,  that  the  venom  of  the  viper  lay  in 
Vol.  VIIL  U  the 
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the  yellow  liquor  of  the  gums,  'while  the  other  placed  it  al- 
together in  the  enraged  fpirits  of  the  animal.  He  alfo  mixed 
fome  of  it  with  human  blood,  which  fufFered  no  vifible  al- 
teration either  in  colour  or  confiftence  ;  and  he  even  ven- 
tured to  tafte  it,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  ufefulnefs  of  the 
method  of  the  Pfylli,  who  were  wont  to  fuck  the  wounds 
made  by  the  bite  of  ferpents.  This  work  is  divided  into 
efiays,  the  third  of  which  relates  to  the  efFe6]:s  of  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog.  In  the  hiftory  of  this  terrible  diforder,  no  au- 
thor, not  even  Boerhaave  himfelf,  hath  fo  accurately  de- 
fcribed  the  univerfal  tenfion  and  fenfibility  of  the  membranes, 
the  almoil  general  perceptibility  of  pain,  the  uncommon 
ftrength  of  the  mufcles,  &c.  but  whether  he  was  as  happy 
in  curing  as  in  defcribins;  this  difeafe,  which  had  long  been 
given  up  by  the  refl  of  his  faculty,  is  queflioned  by  many. 
Authentic  Thefe  efTays,  thouf^h  they  were  greatly  efteemicd  and  ad- 
memoirs,  mired  by  the  learned  on  their  firft  appearance,  yet  did  the 
author  ftlll  more  honour  in  the  fourth  edition  he  publifhed 
of  them,  forty  years  after:  for  here  he  hath  fet  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  fcholars,  in  retra6ling  fome  of  his  former  opinionsj 
in  owning  his  m}ii:akes  concerning  feme  facfts,  and  in  dif- 
commending  the  haftinefs  of  fome  of  his  conclufions :  and 
accordingly  this  edition  received  fo  m.any  additions  and  al- 
terations, as  might  almoft  intitle  it  to  the  charadcr  of  a 
new  performance. 

In  1703,  dr.  Mead  communicated  to  the  royal  fociety  An 
analyfis  of  dr.  Bonomo's  difcoveries,  relating  to  the  cuta- 
neous worms  which  generate  the  itch  ;  which  analyfis  was 
inferted  in  the  Philofophical  tranfacJ^ions  of  the  firft  month 
of  that  year.     The  original  letter  of  Bonomo  to  Redi  upon 
this   point,    was   publifhed   in   Italian,    in   1687  ;    and   dr. 
Mead  met  with  it  in  his  travels  through  Italy.     This,  with 
his  Account  of  poifons,  procured  him  a  place  in  the  royal 
fociety,  of  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  was  then  prefident :   and 
the  famp  year,  1 703,  he  was  elecSiied  phyfician  of  St.  Thomas's- 
hofpitnl,  and  alfo  employed  by  the  furgeons  company  to  read 
anatomical  lectures  in  their  hall,  which  he  continued  to  do 
fix  or  feven  years  with  great  applaufe.     Upon  this  he  took 
a  houfe  in  Crutched-friais,  where  he  refided  till  171 1  ;  and 
then  he  removed  to  one  in  Auflin-friars,  which  had  been 
inhabited  by  dr.  Howe.     In  1704,  appeared  his  treatife  De 
imperio  folis  ac  lunae  in  corpora  humana,   &  morbis  inde 
oriundis.     The  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon  upon  human 
bodies,  which  had  been  admitted  by  all  antiquity,  and  feemed 
founded  upon  inconteflible  phasncnienaj  appeared  to  him  to 
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be  dcducible  from  the  principles  of  pjanefary  attraction, 
lately  eftdbliflied  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  At  that  time  it  ^vas 
thought  a  confiderable  thing  to  underitand  the  fyftem  of  t*..:- 
philoibpher ;  and  they  who  did  fo,  were  willing  the  world 
ihould  know  it.  Hence  rofe  the  fafhion  among  phyficians  Authentic 
then,  to  introduce  attraction  into  their  art,  as  the  phyfician.  ^c.'^p 'j^, 
fnice  have  introduced  elec51:ricity  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  though 
it  is  apprehended,  that  the  fuccefs  hath  not  quite  anfwered 
the  endeavours  of  Cheyne,  Keil,  Freind,  and  Mead.  The 
doctor  thought  proper  to  revife  this  performance,  and  to 
give  another  edition  of  it  in  1748  ;  in  which  he  has  not 
only  altered  the  difpofition  of  the  old  matter,  but  introduced 
alfo  new.  "  The  particular  merit  of  this  work  is,  that, 
'•  independently  of  the  f. flem,  it  is  filled  with  obfervations 
*'  of  great  importance  in  the  pradice  of  phyfic."  This  is 
the  cenfure  which  the  journaliiis  of  Paris  pafled  upon  it,  at 
the  end  of  the  extract  they  gave  of  it,  in  their  Journal  des 
f^avans,  December  1705. 

Our  author's  diftinguifned  parts  and  learning,  and  clofe 
attention  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  profcfTion,  procured  him  far- 
ther honours,  and,  what  is  of  vaft  importance  io  a  young 
phyfician,  recomm.ended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  moft 
eminent  in  the  faculty.  In  1707^  his  Paduan  diploma  for 
do(f^or  of  phyfic  was  confirmed  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ; 
and  in  17 16,  he  was  eleded  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians, and  executed  all  the  ofiices  of  that  learned  body,  ex- 
cept the  prefidentfhip,  which  he  declined  when  offered  to 
him  in  1744.  Ratcliltc,  the  mod  noted  phyfician  of  his 
day,  efpoufed  dr.  Mead  in  a  particular  m>anner ;  and  in 
1714,  upon  the  death  of  the  former,  the  latter  facceeded 
him  in  his  houfe  in  Bloomfbury-fquare,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  his  bufinefs.  The  diftance  of  this  new  houfe  from 
St.  Thomas*s-hofpital,  induced  him  to  refign  his  place  in 
it,  the  5th  of  January,^  1714-15  j  upon  which  occafion  he 
received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  grand  committee  for 
his  fervices,  and  w^as  prefented  with  a  governor's  flafF.  His 
reputation  being  now  fufTiciently  eflablithed,  he  was  called 
in  confultation  to  qut>en  Anne,  two  days  before  her  death. 
Cautious  and  referved  as  phyficians  always  are  upon  fuch 
occafions,  dr.  Mead,  cither  more  clear-fighted  or  more  bold,  . 
no  fooncr  faw  the  queen,  thaa  he  declared  flie  could  not 
hold  it  out  long;  but  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  credit,  he 
added,  it  would  be  fufiicient  to  fend  to  Hanover  an  account 
of  the  prefent  fymptoms,  by  which  the  phyficians  of  that 
court  would  immediately  perceive,  that,  before  the  account 
came  to  them,  the  queen  would  be  no  more. 
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In  the  mean  time,  dr. Mead  was  not  more  to  be  admired' 
for  the  qualities  of  his  head,  than  he  v/as  to  be  loved  far 
thofe  of  his  heart.     Though  he  was  himfelf  a  very  hearty 
■whig,  yet  party-principles  did  not  influence  his  attachments 
in  the  lead  ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  men  of  merit,  by 
whatever  denomination  they  might  happen  to  be  diftingui{hed. 
Thus  he  was  intimate  with  Garth,  with  Arbuthnot,  and 
with  Freind  :  his  connecStions  with  Freind  were  very  parti- 
cular, infomuch  that  when  that  phyfician  was  committed  a 
prifoner  to  the  Tower,    in  1723,  on  a  fufpicion  of  being 
concerned  in  bifliop  Alterbury's  plot,  he  confl:antly  vifited 
him,  and  became  one  of  his  fecurities  to  procure  his  liberty. 
But  what  contributed  moil  of  all  to  cement  the  union  of 
thefe  two  great  m,en,  was  a  common  quarrel  that  happened 
fome  years  before.     Dr.  Mead,  having  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  experiencing  the  efficacy  of  purgatives  to  prevent, 
or  at  leaft  to  leflen  the  il-condarv  fever,  which  fo  often  proves 
fatal  in  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  communicated  his  obferva- 
tions  to  feveral  of  his  brethren,  and  in  particular  to  RatclifFe 
and  Freind.     The  latter  adopted  it;  and  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  firft  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates's  Epidemics,  which 
he  publiflied  in  17 17,  he  inferted  the  letter  which  Mead  had 
written  to  him  feven  years  before,  on  that  fubje£l.     Thefe 
two  gentlemen  being  now  confidered  as  affociated  in   the 
fame  caufe,   a  party  was  immediately  formed  both  againft 
the  new  praftice,  and  the  favourers  of  it :  v/hich  brought 
Afticles       (jri  a  controverfy,  of  w^hich  enough  has  been  faid  elfewhere. 
Wooo-^'^'^   We  fhall  only  obferve  here,   that  our  author's  refentment 
%VARD.        to  dr.  John  Woodward,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  appears 
IWead's  pre-  to  have  been  carried  to  a  juftly  exceptionable  length,  feeing 
Sht-ourfi'on  ^'^  ^^^   "^^  fubfided   twenty  years  after   the  death  of  his 
tli:  frnall-     antagonift. 

yox-  101719,  an  epidemic  fever  made  great  ravages  at  Mar- 

feilles  ;  and  though  the  French  phyficians  were  very  unwil- 
ling to  admit  this  difeafe  to  be  of  foreign  extraition,  or 
.  Contagious,  yet  our  government  wifely  thought  it  necefiary 
to  confider  of  fuch  meafurcs,  as  might  be  moft  likely  to  pre- 
vent our  beirig  vifited  by  it,  or,  in  failure  thereof,  to  flop 
fhe  progrefs  of  the  infedion.  Upon  this  the  lords  of  the 
regency  dire6led  mr.  Craggs,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  dr. 
Mead  ;  who  took  the  matter  into  careful  and  diligent  con- 
fideration,  and  in  1720,  publiOied  A  difcourfe  concerning 
peflilential  contagion,  and  the  methods  to  be  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  It  wiis  dedicated  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate ;  and  no  lefs 
than  fcvcn  editions  were  printed  in  one  year.     The  eighth, 
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ivhich  appeared  in  1723,  was  enlarged  wlih  many  new  oV- 
(ervations,  and  a  whole  chapter  on  the  method  of  cure  ;  and 
the  laft  in  I744»  received  Ibme  farther  additions -and  im- 
provements. The  iirfl  edition  was  tranfiated  into  Latin  by 
mr.  Michael  Mattaire,  and  the  eighth  by  Ward,  the  learned 
profeJTor  of  Grcdram.  Dr.  Mead  ufed  to  wifh,  that  this 
vcriion  had  been  infertcd  in  the  Gottingen  edition  of  his 
works  ;  or  at  lead,  that  the  gentleman  who  tranflated  them^ 
had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  language  and  meaning 
of  his  author. 

On  the  1 8th  of  Ocl:ober,   1723,  dr.  Mead   fpoke,  in  his 
turn,  the  Harveian  oration,  and  publiflied  it  the  following 
year,  together  with  A  diflertation  upon  fome  medals  flruck 
at  Smyrna  in  honour  of  the  faculty,  which  in  his  oration  he 
had  endeavoured  to  prove  to  have  been  in  the  highefl  eftecni 
even  in  ancient  Rome.    JTh is  pofition  being  rather  roughly 
attacked  by  dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  who  maintained  them,  Ar^  Mm- 
on   the  contrary,  to  have  been  no  better  than  (laves,   dr.  °^^'^■*'^'^• 
Mead  engaged  the  Grcftam  profellbr  juft  mentioned  to  un- 
dertake his  defence  ;  and  the  difpute  was  carried  on  by  both 
fides  with  warmth,  for  fome  tifne.     Neverthelefs,  thougli 
dr.  Middleton  treated  Ward  v*'ith  the  utmoll  contempt,  he 
every  where  exprelFed  a  proper  regard  for  dr.  Mead  ;  and 
many  years  after,  in  174.5,   when  he  printed  his  book  of 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  he  concludes  with  the 
following  elogium  of  him;  the  Introduction  to  the  account 
of  an  antique  painting  in  his   own  colledcion,  which,  he 
fays,  he  believes  to  be  the  firft  and  only  one  of  the  fort  ever 
brought  to  England  :    '*  Donee  Mcadius  nofter,  artis  me-    < 
*'  dicae  decus,    qui  vita^  revera  nobilis,  vel  principibus  in 
"  republica  viris,  exemplum  prsebct,  pro  eo,  quo  omnibus 
*'  fere  praellat,  artium  veterum  amore,  alias  poilea  quafdani 
"  imagines  &  fplendidiores,  cpinor,  Roma  quoque  depor- 
**  tandas  curavit."     Befides  the  animadverfions  of  dr.  Mid-  /^urhenflc 
dleton,  another  part  of  our  author's  attempt  was  attacked  "^'"^°"''. 
not  many  years  ago.     The  do6lor,  in  his  DilTertation  upon  and  Num'.* 
fome  medals  ilruck  at  Smyrna,  in  honour  of  his  faculty,  morom  an- 
had  efpoufed  the  opinion  of  mr.  Chifliull,  that  a  college  of  J"^'"!""" 
phyficians  was  fettled   in  this  city  from  the   moft  ancient  dHd'anis'^^e- 
timti;s,  and  dillinguifhed  by  the  privilege  of  celebrating  an- conditorum 
nual  games  in  honour  of  TEfculapius  and  Hygea,  the  goddefs  <^^fa"^i?«s 
of  health.     This  is  allowed  to  be  a  verv  iir^enious  coniec-  *^"""/^"^- 
ture,   but  faid  to  be  budt  upon  no  fufhcient  grounds  ;  fmce  tabuiis  vE. 
thefe  medals  may  be  accounted  for  with  greater  probability,  "<•'«,&  ^p- 
by  referrin;^;  them  to  Homer,  whofe  birth-niacc  is  thereby  ff'"^'"' 
stcrmmed  m  favour  of  bmyrna,  p.  j.^   &c 
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In  T727,  he  was  made  phyfician  to  the  kinp;,  whom  he 
had  alio  ferved  in  that  capacity  while  he  was  prince  of 
Wales:  and  he  h?A  afterwards  the  pleafure  to  fee  his  two 
fons-in-ltw,  dr.  VVilmot  and  dr.  Nichols,  his  coadjutors  in 
that  eminent  ftation.  Intent  in  the  mean  time  as  dr.  Mead 
was  upon  the  duties  of  his  profeilion,  he  had  a  greatnefs  of 
mind,  which  extended  itfelf  to  all  parts  of  literature  ;  and 
he  fpared  neither  pains  nor  money  to  promote  it.  Mr. 
Carte,  v  ho,  on  account  of  the  fame  fufpicion  with  dr. 
Freindv  had  fled  into  France  in  1722,  having  employed  him- 
felf  there  in  colic£ting  materials  for  an  Englifh  tranflation 
of  Thuanus,  our  phyfician  quickly  perceived  that  this  plan 
might  be  enlarged  and  improved.  Hi  looked  on  his  country 
as  too  difmterefled  to  defirc  to  polFefs  this  foreign  trtafure 
alone,  and  was  willing  England  might  do  for  Thuanus  more 
than  France  itfelf,  by  procuring  for  all  Europe  the  firft  com- 
plete edition  of  this  immortal  hiilory.  He  then  fore  fatisfied 
mr.  Carte  for  the  pains  he  had  taken,  and  em. ployed  mr. 
Buckley,  as  an  editor  equal  to  the  tafk,  whofe  three  letter^ 
written  in  Englifii  to  the  doctor,  contain  m.any  curious  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  hiflory  itfelf,  and  the  plan  of  this 
new  edition.  Thefe  kttcrs  were  tranfiated  into  Latin  by 
mr.  profefibr  Ward,  and  prefixed  to  this  beautiful  aixl  fplen- 
did  work,  which  was  publithed  in  1733,  in  iQVQn  volumes 
folio. 

Without  the  interpofitlcn  of  dr,  I^.lead,  the  invention  of 
mr.  Sutton,  to  draw  foul  and  corrupted  air  from  fhips  and 
other  clofe  places,  by  the  means  of  fire,  would  probably 
'have  (bared  the  fame  fate  with  many  other  luMu]  difcovert^s, 
which  ignorance,  jealoufv,  and  often  private  intereft  have 
flifled  in  their  birth.  But  foKtunately  our  illuftrious  patron 
of  fciences,  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  advantages 
of  this  m.ethod,  and  looking  upon  it  as  the  moft  ufeful  dif- 
covery  in  micchanics  that  alm.cfl;  any  age  had  produced,  was 
determined  to  fupport  and  pufh  it ;  and  accordingly  he  en- 
gaged the  lords  of  the  adniiralty  to  order  a  trial  of  the  new 
machine  to  be  made,  at  which  he  himfclf,  and  fcveral  fel- 
lows of  the  royal  fociety  ailifled.  He  prefented  a  memorial 
to  that  learned  body,  wherein  he  clearly  demonftratcd  both 
its  fm-plicity  and  ciBcacy  ;  and  likev/ife,  at  the  charge  of 
5L0cl.  caufed  a  mcdel  of  it  to  be  made  in  copper,  which  he 
depcfittd  in  their  mufa?um.  At  lad,  after  a  ten  year's  te- 
dious folicitation,  he  did  obtain  of  the  lords  of  the  admiiralty 
-an  order  to  mr.  Sutton,  to  provide  all  the  ihips  in  his  m^- 
jelly's  navy  with  this  ufeful  machine  :  and  a  draught,  with 
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a  defcription,  being  publiflied  in  1749,  the  do<3;or  infiched 
the  book  with  A  treatife  on  the  fcurvy.  He  drew  his  ma- 
terials from  the  accurate  obfervations  on  that  terrible  difeafe, 
that  occur  in  lord  Anfon's  voyage  ;  and  his  own  directions 
founded  on  them,  may  fcrve  hereafter  to  prevent  thofe  fatal 
accidents,  which  have  fo  often  obftructed  the  fuccefs  of 
naval  expeditions. 

Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when  retirement  becomes 
ncceflary,  he  declined  the  prefidentfhip  of  the  college  of 
phyficiaiis,  which  was  offered  him  October  the  J  ft,  1744. 
He  did  not,  however,  fufFer  the  lait  ftage  of  his  life  to  pais 
ufelcfsly  away,  but  employed  his  leifure  in  reviling  his  for- 
mer, and  in  compofing  new  works.  His  piece  upon  the 
Small-pox  and  meafies  had  been  many  years  under  his  hands, 
as  appears  by  a  letter  of  dr.  Freind,  publifhed  in  17 19,  Upon 
the  ufe  of  purgatives  in  the  confluent  fmall-pox  :  but  it  did 
not  appear  till  1747,  our  judicious  phyfician  havin:^;  em- 
ployed part  of  this  long  interval  in  poliihing  and  perfecting 
a  work,  in  which  the  experience  he  had  acquired  by  long 
and  fuccefsful  practice,  muft  needs  have  been  of  infinite  fer- 
vice  to  him  :  and  accordingly  it  is  much  efteemed  by  the 
faculty  for  its  fimplicity,  fidelity,  and  precifion,  as  an  ele- 
mentary treatife.  He  publiihed  it  in  Latin  under  this  title, 
De  variolis  &  morbillis  difiertatio ;  and  annexed  to  it  a  tranf- 
jation  from  the  Arabic  of  Rhafes,  in  order  to  fliew  the  con- 
formity of  the  practice  of  the  Arabs  with  that,  which  had 
been  fo  well  explained  and  illuftrated  by  Sydenham,  Freind, 
and  Boerhaave.  It  was  the  laft  of  thefe  three  great  men 
who,  at  his  requeft,  fent  him  a  copy  of  the  only  remaining 
Arabic  manufcript,  which  is  preferved  at  Leyden  :  it  was 
tranflated  by  three  of  the  greateft  mafters  in  that  language, 
Negri,  Gagiiier,  and  Hunt.  A  conftant  correfpondence  had 
long  fubfifted  between  Mead  and  Boerhaave,  v/ho  had  been 
fellow-ftudents  at  Leyden  :  they  communicated  to  each  other 
their  obfervations  and  projects  ;  and,  what  is  never  to  be 
found  but  among  truly  great  men,  they  were  friends  though 
rivals,  and  never  loved  each  other  the  iefs  for  differing,  as 
all  men  will,  in  fome  particulars.  In  this  Treatile  upon 
the  fmall-pox  and  meafies,  there  is  a  chapter  upon  Inocula- 
tion ;  which  reminds  us  of  a  particular  in  our  phyfician's 
life,  that  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention.  In  172J',  his  late 
majefty,  then  prince  of  Wales,  ordered  dr.  Mead  to  affifl  at 
the  inoculation  of  fome  condemned  criminals,  intending 
afterwards  to  recommend  the  pradice  of  it  to  the  people, 
by  the  illuftrious  example  of  his  own  royal  family.     Our 
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ingenious  phyfician,  not  content  with  examining  the  effe<f^s 
of  the  Circaflian  operation  upon  fix  of  the  prifoners,  caufed 
the  Chinefe  method  to  be  tried  on  the  feventh.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  thefe  experiments  is  univerfally  known ;  and  it  is  a 
pleafure  to  fee  that  the  fame  man,  who  was  fo  inftrurtiental 
in  bringing  inoculation  among  us,  and  who  afterwards  fo 
frequently  aflifled  at  it,  fhould,  after  thirty  years  experience, 
find  new  arguments  to  confirm  him  in  the  high  opinion  he 
always  entertained  of  its  ufefulnefs  and  fafety. 

In  1749,  he  publifhed  Medica  facra :  five  de  morbis  inr 
fignioribus,  qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,  commentarius  :  the 
defign  of  which  piece  is  to  reconcile  thofe  perfons  to  the 
Bible,  who  reje6l  it  under  a  pretence  of  its  difagreement 
with  our  knowledge  of  nature.  Upon  the  famous  queftion 
of  the  demoniacs  in  the  gofpel,  he  mentions  it  as  an  honour 
to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  his  relation,  the  very  learned 
mr.  Jofeph  Mead,  or  Mede  ;  which  was,  that  thefe  demo- 
niacs were  only  lunatic  and  epileptic  perfons.  His  laft, 
and  perhaps  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  his  works,  is  his  Monita 
&  pitccepta  medica,  printed  in  1751.  This  is  a  legacy, 
as  it  were,  bequeathed  by  our  author  to  his  brethren  ;  and 
valuable  not  only  for  the  good  it  may  do,  but  alfo  as  it 
fhews  the  excellent  mind  of  the  teftator.  In  thefe  Medical 
rules  and  admonitions,  he  freely  communicates,  with  a  can- 
dor and  fimplicity  chara6^eriftical  of  a  great  man,  all  the 
difcoveries  with  regard  to  different  difeaies  and  their  cures, 
which  his  long  practice  and  experience  had  opened  to  him ; 
and  he  concludes  with  many  falutary  precepts,  for  preferving 
the  organs  of  the  body  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  intire 
and  perfeft  to  a  good  old  age.  Thefe  thr^e  laft  of  his  works, 
De  variolis  &  morbillis  diflertatio,  Medica  facra,  and  Mo- 
nita &  praecepta  medica,  were  wrote  and  publiflicd  in  Latin; 
and,  with  his  other  two  pieces  alieady  mentioned  in  that 
language,  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  under  the  do6tor's 
infpedion,  by  Tliomas  Stack,  M.  I),  and  F.  R.  S. 

Soon  after  this  lafl^  publication,  our  excellent  and  amiable 
author  found  himfelf  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  finilh  any 
thing.  He  grew  every  day  more  and  more  fenfible  of  the 
natural  infirmities  attending  his  length  of  years  ;  and,  with 
the  utmoft  tranquillity  and  refignation,  quietly  funk  into  the 
arms  of  death,  on  the  i6th  of  February,  1754.  We  have 
obferved  that  he  took  a  wife  in  1699;  who  died  in  Febru- 
ary 1719,  after  having  brought  him  eight  children.  Four 
of  them  died  in  their  infancy  :  and  of  the  reft,  the  fecond 
daughter  was  married  to  Charl<;s  iJertic,  of  Uffington  in 
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Xyincolnfhire,  efq;  the  eldeft  to  doctor,  now  fir  Edward 
Wilmot,  and  the  youngeft  to  dr.  Frank  Nichols,  both  phy- 
ficians  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty.  His  only  fon,  Richard 
Mead,  efq;  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  William  Gore, 
efq;  of  Tring  in  Hertfordfhire.  His  fecond  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  fir  Rowland  Allton,  of  Odell  in  Bedfordfhire, 
i  bart.  whorri  he  married  in  Auguft  1724,  but  had  no  illue 
by  her. 

During  almoft  half  a  century,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  AutTienSe 
buiinefs,  which  brought  him  in  one  year  above  7000 1,  and  ^^^^^ 
for  fcveral  years  between  five  and  fix.  His  generous  and 
benevolent  temper  was  conftantly  exercifed  in  a<5ts  of  cha- 
rity. Clergymen,  and  Jn  general  all  men  of  learning,  were 
welcome  to  his  advice;  and  his  doors  were  always  open  to 
the  indigent,  whom  he  frequently  affifled  with  his  purfe : 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  his  great  gains,  he  did  not  die  very 
rich,  being  perfuaded,  that  what  he  got  from  the  public, 
could  never  be  more  honourably  bellowed  than  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  fcience,  and  encouragement  of  tjic  learned. 
With  that  defign  and  view,  his  large  and  fpacious  houfe  in 
Ormond-ftreet  was  converted  into  a  temple  of  nature,  and 
a  repofitory  of  time.  He  built  a  gallery  for  his  favourite 
furniture,  his  pidlures,  and  his  antiquities.  His  library,  by 
the  catalogue  publifhed  the  year  after  his  death,  confifted  of 
6592  numbers,  containing  upwards  of  10,000  volumes  ;  in 
which  he  fpared  no  expence  for  fcarce  and  ancient  edi- 
tions, for  copies  well  chofen  and  highly  preferved,  for  the 
richeft  and  moft  durable  bindings  ;  all  the  ornaments  corre- 
fponding  with  the  value  of  the  authors,  and  the  exa6l  and 
refined  tafte  of  the  owner.  His  Latin,  Greek,  and  oriental 
manufcripts,  made  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his  literary  ac- 
quifitions.  His  colle£i:ion  of  antiquities,  medals,  coins, 
prints,  and  diawings,  were  equalled  by  nothing  in  the  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  a  private  man.  Several  pieces  of  an- 
cient painting,  and  among  others  that  of  the  court  of  Au- 
guftus,  found  at  Rome  in  1737,  had  coft  him  vaft  fums ;  and 
as  for  his  collecStion  of  pidures  by  the  greateft  mafters,  they 
had  been  chofen  with  fo  much  judgment,  that  after  his 
death  they  were  fold  for  3400 1.  which  was  6  or  700 1. 
more  than  he  gave  for  them.  His  books  and  antiquities  fold 
alfo  very  well. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  great  colledion  was  not  made  for 
his  own  ufe  alone,  but  it  was  freely  opened  to  the  infpec- 
tinn  and  ufe  of  others.  Ingenious  men  were  fure  of  finding 
^t  dr.  Mead':,  the  bcft  helps  in  almoft  all  their  undertakings  2 
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nothing  pleafed  him  more  than  to  be  the  owner  of  any  thing 
that  could  ferve  to  call  hidden  talents  into  light,  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  greateft  proje£ls,  and  to  fee  them  exe- 
cuted under  his  own  eyes.  Scarce  any  thing  curious  hath 
appeared  in  England,  fmce  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
but  under  his  patronage.  He  conftantly  kept  in  his  pay  a 
great  number  of  fcholars  and  artifts  of  all  kinds,  who  were 
at  work  for  him,  or  rather  for  the  public.  As  he  was  a 
perfect  judge  of  whatever  is  excellent,  and  as  he  admitted 
nothing  elfe  into  his  collcdion,  fo  he  always  purchafed  it  at 
its  value,  that  is,  at  any  price. 

Hi»  reputation  not  only  as  a  phyficlan,  but  as  a  fcholar, 
was  fo  imiverfally  eflablifhed,  that  he  correfponded  with  all 
the  principal  literati  in  Europe.  The  king  of  Naples  fent 
to  requeft  of  dr.  Pvle^id  a  compleat  collection  of  his  works  ; 
and  in  return  prefented  him  with  the  two  firit  volumes  of 
fignior  Bajardi,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Colle6lion  of  the  antiquities  of  Herculancum. 
At  the  fame  time  this  prince  invited  him  to  his  own  palace, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fhevving  him  thofe  va- 
luable monuments  of  antiquity  :.  and  nothing  but  his  years, 
as  he  owned  to  fevcral  of  his  friends,  prevented  his  under- 
taking a  journey  fo  fuited  to  his  tafte  and  inclination.  No- 
thing did  more  honour  to  this  patron  of  learning,  than  the 
free  and  conflant  accefs  of  men  of  different  qualifications  to 
his  tabic,  who  were  each  employed  the  reft  of  the  day  at 
his  particular  work  and  ftudy.  No  foreigner  of  any  learn- 
ing, tafle,  or  even  curiofity,  ever  came  to  London  with- 
out being  introduced  to  dr.  Mead  ;  fearful  of  being  re- 
proached, if  he  had  returned  without  feeing  him.  On  thefe 
occafions,  his  table  was  always  open  ;  and  the  magnificence 
of  princes,  was  united  with  the  pleafures  of  philolbphers. 

It  was  principally  to  him,  that  the  feveral  counties  of 
England,  and  of  our  colonies  abroad,  applied  for  the  choree 
of  their  phyficians ;  of  v/hom  he  never  required  any  thing 
in  return  for  his  recommendation,  but  an  account  of  their 
feveral  obfervations  and  difcoveries,  of  which  they  enjoyed 
the  whole  honour.  The  Philofophical  tranfadtions  afford  us 
niany  examples  of  this  kind  of  correfpondence,  much  to  the 
credit  of  both  parties.  The  doctor  v/as  likevvife  confulted 
by  foreign  phyficians  from  Rufiia,  Pruffia,  Denmark,  &c. 
The  good  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of  his  country,  was 
the  principle  which  influenced  the  general  courfe  of  his  ac- 
tions. It  was  this  that  en2;aged  him  to  perfuacle  Guy,  the 
wealthy  citizen,  to  hy  out  his  immenfe  fortune  in  building 
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a  new  hofpital.  He  was  a  benefa6lor  to  all  the  other  hofpi- 
tals,  and  one  of  the  firft  fubfcribers  and  greateft  encouragers 
of  the  Foundlings. 

He  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  of  Hal  ley,  of  Newton,  and 
placed  their  pouitraiis  in  hi3  houfe,  near  the  bufts  of  their 
great  mafters,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  college  of  phyficians  a  niarbie  bufto  of  dr.  Har- 
vey, done  by  an  excellent  hand,  from  an  original  pi(5lure 
in  his  pofieilion  ;  *.o  which,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
his  own  will  hereafter  be  added,  by  fome  worthy  fucceflbr, 
animated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  with  this  iiifcription,  which  he 
had  chofen  for  his  rhotto :  "  Non  fibi  led  toti." 

We  cannot  in  juftice  conclude  this  article,  without  ac- 
knowledging ourfelves  greiitiy  indebted  to  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  the  Authentic  memoirs  of  dr.  Mead's  life,  often  re- 
ferred to  above :  from  whoffe  exaif>  and  diligent  account^  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  tranfcribe  the  fubftance  of  our 
own. 

M'EDE  (Joseph)  a  moft  learned  Englifh  divine,  was  The  Life  of 
born  in  06^ober  f586,  of  a  good  family,  at  Berden  inEflex.  ^^'^^y  P^e- 
When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  both  he  and  his  father  fell  ^"k^^°  ^'* 
fick  at  the  fame  time  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  which  proving  mor-  Lond/iSya, 
tal  to  the  latter,  our  author  fell  under  the  care  of  one  mr.  ^ol'o* 
Gower,  to  whom  his  mother  was  married  foon  after.  He 
was  fent  to  fchool  firft  to  Hodfdon  in  HertfordjQiire,  and 
then  to  Wethersfield  in  Effex.  While  he  was  at  this  lafl 
fchool,  going  to  London  upon  fome  occafion,  he  bought 
Bellarmine's  Hebrew  grammar ;  and  though  his  mafter, 
who  had  no  flcill  in  that  language,  told  him  it  was  a  book 
not  fit  for  him,  yet  he  ftudied  it  with  fo  much  cagernefs, 
that  in  a  little  time  he  attained  confiderable  (kill  in  the  He- 
brew tongue.  In  1602,  he  was  fent  to  Chrift's-coUege  in 
Cambridge ;  where,  although  he  had  an  uncommon  impe- 
diment in  his  fpeech,  which  would  not  fufFer  him  to  (hew 
them  to  advantage,  he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  for  his  parts 
and  learning.  Not  long  after  his  entrance  upon  philofophi- 
cal  ftudies,  he  became  difquieted  with  fcepticifm  :  for  hap- 
pening upon  a  book  in  a  neighbour  fcholar's  chamber,  either 
Sextus  Empiricus,  or  fome  other  of  the  Pyrrhonic  fchool, 
he  began,  upon  the  perufal  of  it,  to  move  ftrange  queftions 
to  himfelf,  and  even  to  doubt  whether  the  to  Uav,  the  whole 
frame  of  things,  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  any  thing  more 
than  a  mere  phantafm,  or  imagination ;  and,  till  his  prin- 
ciples 
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dpies  were  fettled,  his  life,  as  he  profe/icd,  was  utterly 
without  comfort. 

By  the  time  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
which  was  in  j6io,  he  had  made  fo  happy  a  progrefs  in  all 
kinds  of  academical  ftudy,  that  he  was  univerfally  efteemed 
iin  accompliflied  fcholar.  He  was  an  acute  logician,  an  ac- 
curate philofopher,  a  fkilful  mathematician,  an  excellent 
anatomift,  a  great  philologer,  a  mafter  of  many  languages, 
and  a  good  proficient  in  hillory  and  chronology.  His  firlt 
Shewing  himfelf  abroad,  was  by  an  addrefs  that  he  made  to 
bifhop  Andrews,  in  a  Latin  tra6t  De  fanditate  relativa  ; 
which  in  his  maturer  years  he  ccnfured  as  a  juvenile  per- 
formance, and  therefore  never  publiflied  it.  However,  that 
great  prelate,  who  was  a  confummate  judge  and  patron  of 
learning,  liked  it  fo  well,  that  he  not  only  ftood  our  au- 
thor's firm  friend  upon  an  occafion  that  oftered  foon  after, 
but  alfo  then  defired  him  to  be  his  domeflic  chaplain.  This 
mr.  Mede  very  civilly  refufed  ;  valuing  the  liberty  of  his 
fludies  above  any  hopes  of  preferment,  and  efteeming  that 
freedom  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  cell,  fo  he  ufed  to  call  it, 
as  the  haven  of  all  his  wifhes.  And  indeed  thefe  thoughts 
had  poflefled  him  betimes  :  for  when  he  was  a  fchool-boy, 
he  was  fent  to  by  his  uncle,  mr.  Richard  Mede,  a  mer- 
chant, who  beino;  then  without  children,  offered  to  adopt 
him  for  his  fon,  if  he  would  live  wish  him :  but  he  refufed 
the  offer,  preferring,  as  it  fbould  fecm,  a  life  of  itudy  to  a 
]ifc  of  gain. 

He  was  not  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  till  after  he  was 
mafter  of  arts,  and  then  not  without  the  ailiftance  of  his 
friend  bifhop  Andrews :  for  he  had  been  pafTed  over  at  feve- 
ral  elecHons,  on  account  of  a  caufelefs  fufpicion  which  dr* 
Gary,  then  mafter  of  the  college,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exe- 
ter, had  conceived  of  him,  that  "  he  looked  too  much  to- 
*'  wards  Geneva."  Being  made  fellow,  he  became  an  emi- 
nent and  faithful  tutor.  After  he  had  well  grounded  his 
pupils  in  humanity,  logic,  and  philofophy,  fo  that  they  were 
able  to  walk  as  it  were  alone,  he  ufed  to  fet  every  one  his 
daily  tafic  ;  which  he  rather  chofe,  than  to  confine  himfelf 
and  them  to  precife  hours  for  lectures.  In  the  evening  they 
all  came  to  his  chamber  ;  and  the  firft  queftion  he  put  to 
each  was,  "  Qiiid  dubitas?  What  doubts  have  you  met 
*'  with  In  your  ftudies  to-day?"  For  he  fuppofed,  that  to 
doubt  nothing  and  to  underftand  nothing  was  juft  the  fame 
thing.  This  was  right,  and  the  oply  rpethod  to  make 
young  men  exercife  their  rational  powers,  ajid  not  acquiefce 
^  in 
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in  wKat  they  learn  mechanically,  and  by  rote,  with  an  in- 
dolence of  fpirit,  which  prepares  them  receive  and  fwal- 
low  implicitly  whatever  is  oftered  them.  As  to  himfelf, 
he  was  ib  intirely  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  all  excellent  know- 
ledge, that  he  made  even  the  time  he  fpent  in  his  amufe- 
ments  ferviccable  to  his  purpofe.  He  allowed  himielf  little 
or  no  exercife  but  walking  -,  and  often,  in  the  fields  or 
colleo-e  garden,  would  take  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  beauty, 
fio-natures,  virtues,  or  properties  of  the  plants  then  in  view : 
for  he  v/as  a  curious  floriil,  an  accurate  herbalift-,  and  tho- 
rouo-hly  verfed  in  the  book  of  nature.  The  chief  delight  he 
took  in  company  was  to  difcourfe  with  learned  friends;  and 
he  ufed  to  fpend  much  time  with  his  worthy  friend  mr. 
William  Chappel,  afterwards  provoft  of  Trinity- college, 
Dublin,  and  biftiop  of  Cork  and  Rofs,  who  was  juftly 
efteem.ed  a  rich  magazine  of  rational  learning,  and  who  had 
a  high  regard  for  mr.  Mede. 

Mr.  Mede  was  a  curious  enquirer  into  the  moft  abftrufe 
parts  of  learning,  and  endeavoured  after  the  knowledge  of 
thofe  things  v/hich  were  moft  remote  from  the  vulgar  track. 
Among  other  things,  he  fpent  no  fmall  pains  and  time  in 
founding  the  depths  of  aftrology,  and  blotted  much  paper  in 
calculating  the  nativities  of  his  near  relations  and  fellow- 
lludents  :  but  this  was  in  his  younger  years,  and  he  after- 
wards difcovered  the  vanity  and  weaknefs  of  this  fanciful 
art.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  more  ufeful  ftudy  of  hiftory 
and  antiquities,  particularly  to  thofe  myfterious  fciences 
which  made  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  other 
nations  fo  famous  ;  tracing  them,  as  far  as  he  could  have 
any  light  to  guide  him,  in  their  oriental  fchemes  and  figu- 
rative expreilions,  as  likewife  in  their  hieroglyphics,  not 
forgetting  to  enquire  aifo  into  the  oneirocritics  of  the  an- 
cients :  which  he  did  the  rather,  becaufe  of  that  affinity  he 
conceived  they  might  have  with  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phets. He  was  a  curious  and  laborious  fearcher  of  antiqui- 
ties relating  to  religion,  ethnic,  Jewifh,  Chriftian,  and  Ma- 
hometan :  to  which  he  added  other  attendants,  neceflary  for 
underftanding  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture. 

In  1627,  he  refufed  the  provoftfhip  of  Trinity-college, 
Dublin,  into  which  he  had  been  eleded  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  archbifliop  Ufher,  who  was  his  particular  friend  ; 
as  he  did  alfo  when  it  was  offered  him  a  fecond  time,  in 
1630.  The  height  of  his  ambition  was,  only  to  have 
had  fome  fmall  donative  fine  cure  added  to  his  fellovvihip, 
©r  to  have  beea  thrown  intg)  fome  place  of  quiet;  where 
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retired  from  the  nolfe  and  tumults  of  the  world,  and  poffefTed 
of  a  competenc)^  of  fortune,  he  might  have  been  intirely  at 
leifure  for  ftudy  and  a6ls  of  piety  :  and  therefore,  when  a 
report  was  fpread  that  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  he  thus  expreiled  himfelf  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend :  that  "  he  had  lived,  till  the  befl:  of  his  time  was 
"  fpent,  in  tranquillitate  ut  feceflu  ;  and  now  that  there  is 
"  but  a  little  left,  ftould  I,"  faith  he,  "  be  fo  unwife,  fup- 
*'  pofe  there  were  nothing  elfe,  as  to  enter  now  into  a  tu- 
*'  multuous  life,  where  1  ftiould  not  have  time  to  think  my 
''  own  thoughts,  and  muft  of  necefTity  difpleafe  others  or 
"  myfelf  ?  Thofe  who  think  fo,  know  not  my  difpofition 
"  in  this  kind  to  be  as  averfe,  as  fome  perhaps  would  be 
*'  ambitious."  In  the  mean  time,  although  his  circum- 
llances  were  fcanty,  for  he  had  nothing  but  his  fellowfliip 
and  a  college  lecture,  his  charity  was  difFufive  and  uncom- 
mon :  and,  flrange  as  it  may  now  feem,  he  devoted  the 
tenth  of  his  income  to  pious  and  charitable  ufes.  But  his 
frugality  and  temperance  always  afforded  him  plenty.  His 
prudence  or  moderation,  cither  in  declaring  or  defending  his 
private  opinions,  was  very  remarkable ;  as  was  alfo  his  free- 
dom from  partiality,  prejudice  or  prepofTeffion,  pride,  anger, 
felfifhnefs,  flattery,  and  ambition.  He  was  meek,  patient, 
equally  remote  from  fuperftition  and  licentioufnefs  of  think- 
ing; and,  in  fhort,  poffeHed  every  virtue.  This  great  and 
good  man  died  Odober  the  ift,  1638,  in  his  fifty- fecond 
year,  having  fpent  above  tv/o-thirds  of  his  time  in  college. 
As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  comely  proportion,  and  rather 
tall  than  otherwife.  His  eye  was  full,  quick,  and  fpark- 
llng  ;  his  whole  countenance  fedate  and  grave  ;  awful,  but 
withal  tempered  with  an  inviting  fweetneis  :  and  his  beha- 
viour was  friendb/,  affable,  chearful,  and  upon  occafion  in- 
termixed with  pleafantry.  Some  of  his  faylngs  and  bon 
mots  are  recorded  by  the  author  of  his  life;  one  of  which 
was,  his  calling  fuch  fellow-comm.oners  who  came  to  the 
univerfity  only  to  fee  it,  or  to  be  feen  in  it,  "  the  univerfity 
*'  tulips,"  that  made  a  gaudy  fhew  for  a  while. 

We  come  now  to  give  an  account  of  his  works.  In  his 
life-tlmie  he  publiflied  three  treatifes  only  :  the  firfl  intitled, 
Clavls  Apocalyptica  ex  innatis  Sz  infitis  vifionum  characfieri- 
bus  eruta  &  dernonflrata.  Cantabrigi^,  1627,  4.to  ;  to  which 
he  added,  in  1632,  In  fancli  Joannis  apccalypfm  commen- 
tarius,  ad  amuffim  clavis  Apocalypticae.  This  is  the  largeft 
and  the  mofl:  elaborate  of  any  of  his  writings.  The  other  two 
were  but  Ihort  tracts :  namely,  About  the  name  ©ro-tari^fiOK, 

anciently 
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anciently  given  to  the  holy  table,  and  about  churches  In  the 
apoftles  times.  The  reft  of  his  works  were  publifhed  after 
his  deceafe ;  and  in  the  beft  edition  put  cut  by  dr.  John 
Worthington,  in  the  year  1672,  in  folio,  the  whole  are  di- 
vided into  five  books,  and  difpofed  in  the  following  order. 
The  firft  book  contains  fifty-three  Difcourfes  on  feveral  texts 
of  Scripture :  the  fecond,  fuch  Tra6ts  and  difcourfes  as  are 
of  the  like  argument  and  defign :  the  third,  his  Treatifes 
upon  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  viz.  The  Apocalypfe,  St. 
Peter's  prophecy  concerning  the  day  of  Chrift's  fecond 
coming,  St.  Paul's  prophecy  touching  the  apoftafy  of  the 
latter  times,  Tobie's  prophecy  de  duplici  Judseorum  capti- 
vitate  &  ftatu  noviffimo,  and  three  Treatifes  upon  fome  ob- 
fcures  paflages  in  Daniel  :  the  fourth,  his  Letters  to  feveral 
learned  men,  with  their  letters  alfo  to  him:  the  fifth,  Frag- 
menta  facra,  or  fuch  mifcellanies  of  divinity,  as  could  not 
well  come  under  any  of  the  forementioned  heads. 

Thefe  are  the  works  of  this  pious  and  profoundly  learned 
man,  as  the  editor  calls  him  in  the  title  pagej  in  which, 
however,  much  admired  and  much  efteemed  as  they  have  been, 
are  to  be  found  fome  things  liable  to  exception,  or  which  at 
leaft  have  been  controverted  by  learned  and  good  men,  as 
his  notions  about  the  millennium,  the  demoniacs,  &c. 

M  E  I  B  O  M  I  U  S,  the  name  of  feveral  learned  men, 
who  were  Germans,  John-Henry  Meibomius  was  a  pro- 
feflbr  of  phyfic  at  Helmftadt,  where  he  was  born ;  and  after- 
wards firft  phyfician  at  Lubec.  He  was  the  author  of  feve- 
ral learned  works  ;  among  the  reft,  of  one  publifhed  at 
Leyden  in  1653,  4to,  and  intitled,  Maecenas,  five  de  C. 
Cilnii  Maecenatis  vita,  moribus,  &  rebus  geflis.  He  went 
to  the  fountain-head,  and  feems  to  have  quoted  every  pa!^- 
fage  from  antiquity,  v/here  any  thing  is  faid  of  Maecenas  ; 
but  having  ufed  neither  criticifm  nor  method,  he  cannot 
claim  any  higher  merit,  than  that  of  a  mere  colIe6lor. 

Henry  Meibomius,  his  fon,  was  born  at  Lubec,  in  June 
1638  ;  and  after  laying  a  proper  foundation  in  literature  at 
home,  went  in  1655,  to  the  univerfity  of  Helmftadt,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy  and  medicine.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  ftudy. under  the  profcffors  at  Groningen,  Frane- 
ker,  and  Leyden  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  pro-» 
jelled  a  larger  tour  through  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
which  he  executed.  He  contra6led  an  acquaintance  with 
the  learned  wherever  he  went ;  and  took  a  dc61or  of  phyfic's 
^legiee  in  1663,  as  hepafTed  through  Angers  in  France,     He 
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was  ofFercd  a  profeflbrfhlp  of  phyfic  at  Helmftadt  iri  i66r  j 
but  his  travelling  fcheme  did  not  permit  him  to  take  poflef- 
ilon  of  it  till  1664,  This,  and  the  profeflbrfliips  of  hiftory 
and  poetry,  which  were  joined  to  it  in  1678,  he  held  to  th6 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  March  1700.  He 
married  a  wife  in  1664,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  Be- 
iides  a  great  number  of  works  relating  to  his  own  profellion, 
he  publiftied  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  i688j  Scriptores  re- 
rum  Germanicorum  :  a  very  ufeful  collection,  which  had 
been,  begun,  but  not  jiniflied,  by  his  father. 

There  was  alfo  Marcus  Meiboinius,  a  very  learned  per- 
fon  of  the  fame  family,  who  publifhed  in  1652,  a  Collediionf 
of  feven  Greek  authors,  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  himfelf^ 
who  had  written  upon  ancient  mufic.  He  dedicated  this 
work  to  Chriftina  of  Sweden,  and  received  an  invitation  to' 
that  princcfs*s  courtj  wHich  He  accepted*  Chriftina  en- 
gaged him  one  day  to  fmg  an  air  of  ancient  mufic,  while 
Ibme  bodv  was  ordered  to  dance  to  it ;  and  the  immoderate 
inirth,  which  this  occafioned  in  the  fpedators,  is  faid  to 
Kave  difgufted  him  fo  vehemently,  that  he  left  the  court  of 
Sweden  immedjatelv.  Meibomius  pretended,  that  the  He- 
brew copy  of  the  Bible  was  full  of  errors,  and  undertook  toi 
correal  them  by  means  of  a  metres  which  he  fancied  he  had 
difcovered  in  thofe  ancient  writings ;  but  this,  it  feems, 
drfcw  upon  him  no  fmall  raillery  from  the  learned.  Never- 
thclefs,  befidcs  the  work  above-mentioned,  he  performed 
other  things,  which  {liewed  him  to  be  a  fcholatj  witnefs  his 
Notes  upon  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Menage's  edition,  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  mythologifts,  &c. 

M  E  L  A  (P  o  M  p  o  N I  u  s)an  ancient  Latin  writer,  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Bastica  in  Spain,  and  flourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His  three  books  of 
Cofmography,  or  De  fitu  orbis,  are  written  in  a  concife^ 
perfpicuous,  and  elegant  manner ;  and  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  attention  and  labours  of  the  ableft  critics. 
Ifaac  Vofllus  gave  an  edition  of  them  in  1658,  4to,  with 
very  large  arid  copious  notes,  in  v/hich  he  takes  frequent 
occafiori  to  criticife  Salmafms's  Commeiltaries  upon  Solinus; 
James  Gronovius  publifhed  Mela  in  1658,  i2mo,  with 
Shorter  notes ;  in  which  however,  as  if  he  refented  Voffius'sf 
treatment  of  Salmafius,-  he  cenfures  his  animadverfions  with 
fome  degree  of  tartnefs.  To  this  edition  of  Mela,  is  added 
Julii  Honorii  oratoris  excerptum  cofmographias,  firft  pub- 
lifhed from  the  manufcript,  and  -ff^thici  cofmographia.    Vof- 
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fius  anfwered  the  caftlgations  of  Grpnovius,  In  an  Appendix 
to  his  annotations,  1686,  4to;  but  dying  the  fame  year, 
left  his  manes  to  be  infulted  by  Gronovius,  in  another  edi- 
tion of  Mela  immediately  publifhed,  with  illuftrations  by 
medals.  In  this  laft  edition  by  Gronovius,  are  added  five  Biblioth. 
books  De  geographia,  written  by  fome  later  author,  by  ^^^^"** 
Jornandes,  as  Fabricius  conjectures. 

MELANCTHON  (Philip)  one  of  the  wlfeft  and 
greateft  men  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Bretten  in  the  palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine,'  on  February  16,   1497.     ^'^  father's 
name  was  George  Schwartferdt,  which  word  fignifies  black 
earth  ;  and  therefore  Reuchlln  gave  our  Philip  the  name  of 
Melandhon,  which  in   the  Greek  fignities  the  fame,    as 
Schwartferdt  does   in  the  German  language.     He  fludied 
firft  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to 
Pfortfheim,    where  be  became  known  to  Reuchlln,    who 
loved  him  greatly.     About  two  years  after,  in  1509,  he  was 
fent  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  made  fo  vaft  a  progrefs  in  let- 
ters, that,  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  in- 
trufted  with  the  tuition  of  the  fons  of  the  count  of  Leonftein. 
Baillet,  in  his  Hiftorical  treatife  of  young  men,  who  became 
famous  by  their  ftudies  or  writings,  has  delervedly  reckoned 
MeIan6thon  among  them.     From  him  we  learn,  that  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  he  dedicated  to  Reuchlln  A  comedy, 
which  he  wrote  without  any  ailiftance.     Baillet  adds,  that  In  vltis  phi"* 
he  was  "  employed  to  make  the  greateft  part  of  the  ha-  ^^'^°^^'  P* 
"   rangues,  that  were  publicly  delivered  in  the  univerfity  of 
"  Heidelberg  :"  which  exaftly  agrees  with  what  Melchior 
Adam  fays  of  him,  viz.  that  ".he  wrote,  while  he  was  but 
"  a  lad,  orations  for  the  profeflbrs  in  that  college,  which 
"   were  fpokcn  in  public."     "  ,Good  God,"  fays  Erafmus,  Erafmus,  In 
''  what  hopes  may  we  not  conceive  of  Philip  Melan(fi:hon,  Then.  c.  \i, 
''  who,  although  very  young,  and  alm.oll  a  boy,  is  equally  \^"  (;°y, 
"  to  be  admired   for  his    knowledge    in   both   languages,  nieumepift. 
*'  What  quicknefs  of  invention  ?   what  purity  of  di6i:ion  ?  ^^^^'^  P» 
^'  what  vailnefs  of  memory  ?  what  modefty  and  graceful-  •^°"* 
*'  nefs  of  behaviour?" 

He  left  Heidelberg  In  1512,  partly  bccaufe  the  air  did  not  Melch. 
agree  with  him,  partly  becaufe  he  was  difgufted  at  being  ^^•' '"  "'!' 
refufed  his  mafters  degree,  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  ^*^'"  ^' *  ^* 
went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  ftaid  fix  years.     There  he 
publicly  read   lectures   upon  Virgil,  Terence,  Cicero,  and 
Livy  ;  and  alfo  found  tim.e  to  afTilt  Reuchlin  in  his  quarrels 
with  the  monks.     It  is  remarkable  of  Melandhon,  that  he 
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was  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible.     Reuchlin  made  him  a  pre- 

fent  of  one,    which  he   always  carried   about  with  him. 

Camera-      And  when  he  was  ken  at  church  to  hold  a  book  in  his  hands, 

riiu,  vita     much  larger  than  a  Common  prayer  book,  his  enemies,  of 

r*  fth  ^°  which  we  may  be  fure  he  had  no  fmall  number,  took  pains 

sz.  LpC     ^^  have  it  believed,  that  he  was  reading  fomething  very 

1696.  different,  from  what  the  occafion  and  place  required  of  him, 

In  the  year  15 18,  he  accepted  the  profeflbrftiip  of  the  Greek 

tongue  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  which  Frederic  the 

eledtor  of  Saxony  offered  him,  upon  the  recommendation  of 

Ibid.  p.  24.  Reuchlin.     Here  he  prefently  contracted  a  friendfliip  and 

intimacy  with  Luther,  who  was  about  fourteen  years  oldor 

than  himfelf;  and  they  went  together  to  Leipfic  in  15 19, 

to  difpute  with  Eccius. 

In  the  year  1520,  he  read  lectures  upon  St.  PauFs  Epiftlc 
to  the  Romans  at  Wittemberg,  which  were  fo  much  ap- 
proved by  Luther,  that  he  caufed  them  to  be  printed  for  the 
general  good  of  the  church.  Nay  he  went  farther^  he  wrote 
a  Preface  to  it,  in  which  he  ufeth  thefe  words  to  Melanc- 
thon  ;  "  Ego,  quod  impii  Thomiftas  fuo  Thomas  mendaciter 
*'  arrogant,  viz.  neminem  fcripfifle  melius  in  fan6tum  Pau- 
*'  lum,  tibi  vere  tribuo:"  that  is,  '*  what  the  impious 
'^  Thomifts  fallly  aflume  to  their  St.  Thomas,  namely, 
*'  that  no  body  has  fet  forth  a  better  commentary  on  St. 
"  Paul,  I  apply,  and  very  juftly,  to  thee."  The  follov/ing 
years  were  a  complication  of  hard  labours  to  Melan6thon. 
He  wrote  many  books,  and  vifited  many  churches.  In  the 
year  1521,  hearing  that  the  divines  at  Paris  had  condemned 
the  books  and  dodtrine  of  Luther  by  a  formal  decree,  he  op- 
pofed  them  v/ith  all  his  might,  and  affirmed  Luther's  doc- 
trine to  be  found  and  orthodox.  In  the  year  1527,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  duke  of  Saxony,  to  vifit  all  the  churches 
within  his  dukedom.  But  nothing  coft  him  more  pains, 
than  the  tafk  which  was  impofed  upon  him  in  the  year 
1530,  of  drawing  up  a  confeilion  of  faith.  This  was  called 
the  Augfburg  confeffion,  becaufe  it  was  prefented  to  the 
emperor  at  the  diet  in  that  city. 

All  Europe  was  convinced,  that  Melan£lhon  was  not  fo 
averfe  to  an  accommodation,  as  Luther  ;  and  that  he  would 
have  facrificed  many  things  for  the  fake  of  peace.     This  ap- 
pears chiefly  by  the  book  he  wrote  concerning  things  indif- 
ferent, which  was  fo  ill  received  by  the  fadion  of  lllyricus. 
Melch.        MelaniElhon  advifed  them    ''  not  to  contend   fcrupuloufly 
Adam,  In     *'  about  things  indifferent,  provided  thofe  rites  and  cere- 
vit.  phii  p,  ((  monies  had  nothini^  of  idolatry  in  them ;  and  even  to  bear 
'95»  ^96-  ^  «.  fon,e 
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**  fome  hardfhips,  if  it  could  be  done  without  impiety." 
Illyricus,  on  the  contrary,  cried  out,  that  they  "  ought  to 
*'  defert  all  the  churches,  and  threaten  an  infurredlion,  ra~ 
*'  ther  than  bear  a  furplice:"  which  calls  to  our  mind  what 
a  jefuit  faid,  that  they  "  would  not  put  out  one  wax  taper, 
*'  though  it  were  to  convert  all  the  Hugonots."     What 
Meiandhon  faid  to  his  mother,  plainly  fhews,  that  he  hated 
difputes  in  religion  ;  and  that  he  only  aded  in  them,  be- 
caufe  they  fell  within  his  province.    Being  gone  to  the  con- 
ferences at  Spire,  in  the  year  1529,  he  made  a  little  journey 
to  Bretten,  to  fee   his  mother.     This  good  woman   afked 
him,  what  flie  muft  believe  amidft  fo  many  difputes,  and 
repeated  him  her  prayers,  which  contained  nothing  fuper- 
ilitious.     "  Go  on  mother,"    faid   he,    ''   to  believe  and  Mrlcb,_ 
*'  pray,  as  you  have  done,  and  never  trouble  yourfelf  about  ^j^  ^^'^^J 
"  controverfies :"    which  was   the   advice  of  a  wife   and  p.  333. 
good  man. 

This  moderation  and  pacific  difpofition  of  Melandhon, 
made  him  thought  a  proper  perfon,  to  fettle  the  difputes 
about  religion,  which  were  then  very  violent  in  France;  and 
therefore  Francis  I.   defired  him  to  come  thither.     Francis 
had  aflifted  at  a  famous  proceffion  in  January  1535,  and  had 
caufed  fome  heretics  to  be  burnt.    Melandhon  was  exhorted  Camerar.  p, 
to  attempt  a  mitigation  of  the  king's  anger;  he  wrote  aiet-  '*^'^* 
ter  therefore  to  John  Sturmius,  who  was  then  in  France, 
and  another  to  John  du  Bellai,  bifhop  of  Paris.     A  gentle-  Ibid.  p.  146, 
man,  v.'hom  Francis  I.  had  fent  into  Germany,  fpoke  to  '5'' 
Melandhon  of  the  journey  to  France  ;  and  afTured  him,  that 
the  king  fhould  write  to  him  about  it  himfelf,  and  would 
furnifh  him  with  all  the  means  of  conducing  him  necefiary 
for  his  fafety.     To  this  Melandhon  confentcd,  and  the  gen- 
tleman upon  his  return  was  immediately  difpatched  to  Me- 
landhon  with  a  letter.     It  is  dated  from  Guife,  June  28, 
1535,  and  declares  the  pleafure  the  king  had,  when  he  un- 
derftood  by  the  gentleman,  and  by  the  letter  which  William 
du  Bellai  had  received  from  Melandhon,  that  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  come  into  France,  to  put  an  end  to  their  contro- 
verfies.    Melandhon  wrote  to  the  king  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember the  fame  year,  and  afllired  him  of  his  ^ood  inten- 
tions ;  but  was  forry,  he  could  not  as  yet  funnount  the  ob- 
ftacles  to  his  journey.     The  truth  was,  the  duke  of  Saxony  Luther,  op. 
had  very  good  reafons  of  ftate,  for  not  fuffering  this  journey  ^•'''-  ^'-  P- 
to  the  court  of  Francis  I.  and  Melandhon  could  never  ob-  seckendorf, 
tain  leave  of  him  to  go,  although  Luther  had  earneftly  ex-  Hmk  Lu- 
horted  that  ele6tor  to  confent  to  it,  by  reprefenting  to  him,  theran. 
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that  the  hopes  of  feeing  Melandhon  had  put  a  flop  to  tl}te  ' 
perfecution  of  the  proteftants  in  France ;  and  that  there  w^ 
reafon  to  fear,  they  would  renew  the  fame  cruelty,  when 

Mftlch.         they  fhould  know,  that  he  would  not  come.     Henry  VIII. 

Adam,  in     king  of  England  had  alfo  a  defire  to  fee  Melan6lhon,  but 

vit.  t^col.     j^ejtj^ef  he  nor  P>ancis  I.  ever  faw  him. 

Melan6lhon's  time  was   now  chiefly  employed  in  con- 
ferences and  difputes   about   religion.     In   the  year    1539, 
there  was  an  aflembly  of  the  proteftant  princes  at  Francfort, 
concerning  a  reformation  ;  and  another  in  the  year  1541*, 
at  Worms,  where  there  happened  a  warm  difpute  between 
Melan6thon  and  Eccius  about  original  fm.     But,  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  it  was  immediately  diflblved,  and 
both  of  them  appointed   to  meet  at  Reinfpurge  ;    where 
Eccius  propofmg  a  fophifm  fomewhat  puzzling,  Melan6lhon 
paufed  a  little,  and  faid,  "  that  he  would  give  an  anfwer  to 
*^  it  the  next  day."     Upon  which  Eccius  reprefented  to  him 
the  difgrace  of  requiring  fo  long  a  time ;  but  Melandhon 
replied,  like  an  honed  man,  "  Mi  doctor,  non  quasro  meam 
'*  gloriam  hoc  in  negotio,  fed  veritatem  :"  that  is,  *'  My 
•'  good  do£tor,  I  am  not  feeking  my  own  glory  in  this  affair, 
*«  but  the  truth."     In  the  year  1543,  he  went  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Cologne,  to  affift  him  in  introducing  a  reforma- 
tion into  his  diocefe ;  but  without  effeft.     He  attended  at 
feven  conferences  in  the  year  154B  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
deputies,  whom  Maurice,  e]e61:or  of  Saxony,  was  to  fend 
to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  year  1552.     His  laft  con- 
ference with  the  doctors  of  the  Romifh  communion,  was  at 
Worms,  in   the  year   1557  j  and  of  the  diflenfions  which 
afflicted  him,  there  was  none  more  violent  than  that  which 
was  raifed  by  Flacius  lllyricus.     He  died  at  Wittemberg 
April  the  19th,    1560,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  agej  and 
was  buried  near  Luther,  in  the  church  of  the  caflle,    two 
days  after. 

Some  days  before  he  died,  he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
the  reafons,  which  made  him  look  upon  death  as  a  happi- 
nefs  J  and  the  chief  of  them  was,  that  it  ^'  delivered  him 
*'  from  theological  perfecutions."  Nature  had  given  Me- 
landhon  a  peaceable  temper,  which  was  but  ill  fuited  for 
the  time  he  was  to  live  in.  His  moderation  ferved  only  to 
be  his  crofs.  He  was  like  a  lamb  in  the  midft  of  wolves. 
No  body  liked  his  mildnefs ;  it  looked  as  if  he  was  luke- 
warm i  and  even  Luther  himfelf  was  fometimes  angry  at  it. 
It  was  indeed,  confidering  his  fiiuation,  very  inconvenient; 
for  it  not  only  expofed  him  to  all  kinds  of  flander,  hut 

~   would 
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would  not  fuffer  him  to  "  aiifwer  a  fool  according  to  his 
''  folly."     The  only  advantage  it  procured  him  was  to  look 
upon  death  without  fear,  by  confidering,  that  it  would  fecure 
him  from  the  *'  odium  theologicum,"  the  hatred  of  divines,  and 
the  difcord  of  falfe  brethren.     He  was  never  out  of  danger, 
but  might  truly  be  faid,    *'  through  fear  to  be  all  his  life- 
'*  time  fubjeft  to  bondage."     Thus  he  declared,  in  one  ofEnarrat. 
his  works,  that  he  ''  had  held  his  profeflbr's   place   forty  <=v3"geJ. 
"  years  without  ever  being  fure,  that  he  fliould  not  be  ^°g '*  ^' 
"  turned  out  of  it,  before  the  end  of  the  week."     "  Ego 
"  jam  fum  hie,"  fays  he,    "  Dei  beneficio,  quadraginta 
*'  annos  :  &  nunquam  potui  dicere  aut  certus  elTe,  me  per 
*'  unam  feptimanam  manfurum  efle." 

Melandthon  married  a  daughter  of  a  burgomafter  of 
Wittemberg,  in  the  year  1520,  who  lived  with  him  till  the 
year  1557.  He  had  two  fons  and  two  daughters  by  her; 
and  his  eldeft  daughter  Anne,  in  the  year  1536,  became, 
the  wife  of  George  Sabinus,  who  was  one  of  the  beft  poets 
of  his  time.  His,  other  daughter  was  married,  in  the  year 
^5505  to  Gafpar  Peucer,  who  was  an  able  phyfician,  and 
very  much  perfecuted.  Melandhon  was  a  very  affedionate 
father ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  preferved  of  him,  which  Melch.' 
perfedly  agrees  with  his  charader  for  humility.  A  French-  f^?^"",'-!*,- 
man,  it  is  laid,  round  him  one  day  noJding  a  book  in  one  p.  158, 
hand,  and  rocking  a  child  with  the  other ;  and  upon  his 
expreffing  fome  furprife,  Melan61:hon  made  fuch  a  pious  dif- 
courfe  to  him  about  the  duty  of  a  father,  and  the  ftate  of 
grace  in  which  children  are  with  God,  "  that  this  ftranger 
"  went  away,"  fays  Bayle,  "  much  more  edified  than  he 
"  came."  Melchior  Adam  relates  a  furprifing  dialogue  IbiJ. 
which  paiTed  between  his  fon-in-Iaw  George  Sabinus,  whom 
we  have  juil  mentioned,  and  cardinal  Bembus,  concerning 
Melandlhon.  When  Sabinus  went  to  fee  Italy,  Melanclhoii 
wrote  a  letter  to  cardinal  Bembus,  to  recommend  him  to 
his  notice.  The  cardinal  laid  a  great  flrefs  upon  the  re- 
commendation ;  for  he  loved  Melandthon  for  his  parts  and 
learning,  however  he  might  think  himfelf  obliged  to  talk  of 
his  religion.  He  was  very  civil  therefore  to  Sabinus,  in- 
vited him  to  dine  with  him,  and  in  the  time  of  dinner 
afked  him  a  great  many  queftions,  particularly  thefe  three  : 
'*  What  falary  Melan<5l:hon  had  ?  what  number  of  hearers  ? 
*'  and  what  he  thought  concerning  the  refarreftion  and  a 
"  future  ftate  ?"  To  the  firft  queflion  Sabinus  replied,  that 
Melancfhon*s  ''  falary  was  not  above  300  florins  a  year." 
Upon  hearing  this,  the  cardinal  cried  out,  "  Ungrateful 

X  3  "  Germany  ! 
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''  Germany  !  to  value  at  fo  low  a  price  fo  many  labours  of 
"  fo  great  a  man."  The  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion  was> 
that  Melan6^hon  "  had  ufually  1500  hearers."  *'  1  cannot 
*'  believe  it,'*  fays  the  cardinal  ;  "  I  do  not  know  an  uni- 
*'  verfity  in  Europe,  except  that  of  Paris,  in  which  one 
*'  profelTor  has  fo  many  fcholars."  To  the  third  qucftion, 
Sabinus  replied,  that  Melanclhon's  "  works  v/ere  a  full  and 
"  fufficient  proof  of  his  belief  in  thole  two  articles."  "  I 
*'  fhould  think  him  a  wifer  man,"  faid  the  cardinal,  "  if 
*'  he  did  not  believe  any  thing  about  them." 

Mclantthon  was  a  man,  in  whom  many  good  as  well  as 
great  qualities  were  wonderfully  united.  He  had  great  parts, 
great  learning,  great  fwectnefs  of  temper,  moderation,  con- 
tentednefs,  and  the  like,  which  would  have  made  hmi  very 
happy  in  any  other  times,  but  thofe  in  which  he  lived.  He 
never  affected  dignities,  or  honours,  or  riches,  but  v/as  ra- 
ther negligent  of  all  thefe  things  ;  too  much  fo,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  fome,  confidering  he  had  a  family  ;  and  his  fon-in- 
law  Sabinus,  who  was  of  a  more  ambitious  make,  was 
actually  at  variance  with  him  upon  this  very  article.  Learn- 
ing was  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  many  accounts;"  on  none 
more  than  this,  that  he  reduced  almofl:  all  the  fciences,  which 
had  been  taught  before  in  a  vague  irregular  manner,  into 
fyftems  Confidering  the  diflraifions  of  his  life,  and  the  in- 
finity of  difputes  and  tumults  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it 
is  ailonifhing,  how  he  could  find  leifure  to  write  fo  many 
books.  Their  number  is  prodigious,  infomuch  that  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  publifh  a  chronological  catalogue  of 
them,  in  the  year  1582.  His  works  indeed  are  not  corre(?t, 
and  he  himfelf  owned  it;  hut  as  he  found  them  ufeful,  he 
chofe  rather  to  print  a  great  namber,  than  to  flnifh  only  a 
few ;  ''  which  however,"  as  Bayle  fays,  *'  was  poltponing 
*'  his  own  glory  to  the  advantage  of  others."  His  confti- 
tution  was  very  weak,  and  required  great  tenderncfs  and 
management;  which  made  Luther,  as  hot  and  as  zealous  as 
he  was,  blame  him  for  labouring  too  earneftly  in  the  vine- 
Melch.  yard.  ''  I  am  extremely  grieved,"  fays  he,  "  for  your  very 
Adam,  in  i6  |3^j  ^^^^  qj:  ]^q.^\^\^  .  -^nd  my  prayers  are  continually  offered 
*'  up  for  your  recovery,  that  there  may  be  fome  body,  when 
*'  I  am  dead,  who  maybe  a  bulwark  to  the  houfe  of  Ifrael, 
''^  againfl  the  ragings  of  Satan. — In  the  mean  time,  why 
'^  do  you  embarrafs  and  load  yourfeif  with  fo  much  bufmefs 
*'  and  labour,  regardlefs  of  all  the  admonitions  which  have 
*'  been  given  you  ?  7^he  time  will  come,  when  you  will 
•'  condcrnn,  but  it  will  ha  too  late,  this  inconfiderate  zeal, 

*'  which 
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*^  which  now  poflefTes  you,  and  urges  you  to  undertake  fo 
''  much  more,  than  you  are  able  to  bear,  as  if  you  had  a 
"  conftitution  of  iron  or  ftone." 

A  i^v/  days  before  his  death,  he  afked  a  poet  of  his  ac-  Melch.^ 
quaintance,  to.  write  him  a  fhort  and  fimple  epitaph  j  and  ^'^*'?' '" 
by  way  of  model  gave  him  the  following  : 

''  Ifte  brevis  tumulus  miferi  tenet  ofTa  Phillppi  j 
"  Qui  qualis  fuerit,  nefcio,  talis  erat/' 

His  friend  told  him,  that  that  would  do  very  well,  pro- 
vided he  would  fuffer  the  word  talis  to  be  changed  for 
magnus. 

M  E  L  I  T  O,  an  ancient  chriftian  father,  was  bifhop  of 
Sardis  in  Afia,  and  compofed  feveral  works  upon  the  doc- 
trine and  difcipline  of  the  church ;  of  which  we  have  no- 
thing now  remaining  but  their  titles,  and  fome  fragments 
preferved  by  Eufebius,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  hiftory.  Among  the  reft,  there  is  part  of  an  humble 
petition,  which  he  prefented  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus j  in  which  he  befeeches  him  "  to  examine  the  accu- 
'^  fations  which  were  brought  againft  the  chriftians,  and  to 
"  ftop  the  perfecution,  by  revoking  the  edi(5l,  which  he  had 
*'  publifhed  againft  them.  He  reprefents  to  him,  that  the 
*'  Roman  empire  was  fo  far  from  being  ijijured  or  weakened 
*'  by  chriftianity,  that  its  foundation  was  more  firmly -efta- 
''  bliftied,  and  its  bounds  conftderably  enlarged,  fmce  that 
*'  religion  had  taken  footing  in  it.  He  puts  him  in  mind, 
"  that  the  chriftian  religion  had  been  perfecuted  by  none 
"  but  the  worft  emperors,  fuch  as  Nero  and  Domitian  ; 
"  that  Adrian  and  Antoninus  had  granted  privileges  in  its 
*'  favour ;  and  that  he  hoped  from  his  clemency  and  good- 
''  nefs,  that  they  fhould  obtain  the  fame  prote6lion  of  their 
''  lives  and  properties  from  him."  The  father,  we  may 
obferve,  has  avoided  the  mention  of  Trajan  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  not  without  reafon  ;  for  the  example  of  an  empe- 
ror, who  was  perhaps  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  all  the  emperors, 
and  yet  unhappily  a  perfecutor  of  the  chriftians,  would  by 
no  means  have  fuited  his  purpofe.  There  are  alfo  fome 
other  fragments  preferved  by  other  authors,  befides  thefe  by 
Eufebius  ;  but  they  are  too  flight  and  inconfiderable  to  de- 
ferve  much  notice. 

Tliis  father  flourlftied  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  cen-  BlbHoth.dM 
tury,  about  the  year   I70;  '*  and  prefented  his  petition  to  ''"^euMcc- 
*'  the  emperor,     as  Dupm  fays,  "  about  the  year  102. 

X  4  He 
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He  died  before  the  pontificate  of  Vi6lor,  as  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  Polycrates  to  that  pope,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Melito, 
as  of  a  man  dead,  and  in  the  following  terms :  ''  What 
"  {ball  I  fay  of  Melito,  whofe  actions  were  all  guided  by 
''  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  r  who  was  interred  at 
"  Sardis,  where  he  waits  the  refurre6tion  and  the  judg- 
"  ment/'  He  pafled,  it  feems,  for  a  prophet  in  his  day  ; 
that  is,  for  a  man  infpired  by  God ;  according  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Tcrtullian,  as  St.  Jerome  reprefents  it.  The  fame 
Tertullian  obferves  alfo,  that  he  was  an  elegant  writer  and 
a  good  orator  ;  which,  however,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
difcover  from  the  fragments  that  remain  of  him. 

M  E  L  V  I  L  (Sir  James)  the  author  of  fome  ufeful  and 
entertaining  memoirs,  was  defcended  of  an  honourable  fa- 
mily in  Scotland,  being  the  third  fon  of  the  lord  of  Kaeth ; 
and  born  near  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  regent  of  Scot- 
land, to  be  page  to  her  daughter  Mary,  who  was  then  mar- 
ried to  the  dauphin  of  France  :  but  by  her  leave  he  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  great  con- 
ftable  and  chief  minifter  of  France,  who  earneftly  defired 
him  of  her  majelly,  having  conceived  a  great  fondnefs  for 
his  promifing  parts.  He  v/as  nine  years  employed  by  him, 
and  had  a  penfion  fettled  on  him  by  the  king.  Then  ob- 
taining leave  to  travel,  he  pafled  into  Germany  ;  where, 
being  detailed  by  the  elector  Palatine,  he  refided  at  his 
court  three  years,  and  was  employed  by  him  on  feveral  em- 
baffies.  After  this,  profccuting  his  intentions  to  travel,  he 
vifited  Venice,  Rome,  and  the  moft  famous  cities  of  Italy, 
and  returned  through  Switzerland  to  the  eledlor's  court; 
where,  finding  a  call  from  queen  Mary,  who  was  arrived 
at  her  kingdom  of  Scotland,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband 
king  Francis  II.  he  went  and  attended  her  fervice.  How- 
ever, the  queen  mother  of  France  offered  him  at  the  fame 
time  a  large  penfion,  to  relide  at  her  court ;  for  flie  found 
it  her  intereft,  at  that  jundlure,  to  keep  up  a  good  under- 
ftanding  with  the  proteftant  princes  of  Germany;  and  {he 
'^new  fir  James  Melvil  to  be  the  properefl  perfon  to  nego- 
tiate her  affairs,  he  being  moft  acceptable  to  them  all. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  was  admitted  a  privy- 
counfellor,  and  gentleman  of  her  chamber ;  and  was  em- 
ployed by  her  majefty  in  her  moft  important  concerns,  till 
l;ier  unhappy  confinement  in  Lochlevyn  ;  all  which  he  dif- 
charged  with  an  cxadl  fidelity ;  and  from  his  own  account 
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there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  had  (he  taken  his  advice,  many 
of  her  misfortunes  might  have  been  avoided.  He  was  after- 
wards regarded  by  the  four  fucceflive  regents  in  a  fpecial 
manner,  and  trufted  by  them  with  negotiations  of  the  greateft 
moment ;  though  after  the  queen's  imprifonment,  he  had 
ever  owned  the  king's  fide.  When  king  James  came  to 
the  government,  he  was  efpecially  recommended  to  him  by 
the  queen,  then  a  prifoner  in  England,  as  one  moft  faithful, 
and  capable  of  doing  him  fervice :  and  thereupon  was  made 
by  his  majefty  a  member  of  his  privy-council,  of  his  exche- 
quer, and  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber.  He  always  conti- 
nued in  favour  and  employment;  and  the  king  would  gladly 
have  taken  him  into  England,  at  the  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, promifmg  him  confiderable  advancements :  but  fir 
James,  now  ftricken  in  years,  and  defirous  to  retreat  from 
the  bufmefs  of  the  world,  begged  his  majefty  to  excufe  him. 
However,  after  the  king's  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, he  thought  it  right  to  pay  his  duty  to  his  majefty,  and 
accordingly  went  over  thither:  then  returning  to  his  own 
houfe,  as  to  an  harbour,  he  fat  down,  and  refleding  on  the 
paft  voyage  of  his  life,  and  all  the  various  weather  and  diffi- 
cult ftorms  in  which  he  had  been  tofled,  he  drew  up  Me- 
moirs of  them  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon,  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
drefTed  in  an  introdud^ory  epiftle. 

Thefe  Memoirs  were  accidentally  found  in  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1660,  fomewhat  imperfect,  and  in- 
jured by  time  and  civil  confufion  ;  and  paffed  from  thence 
into  the  hands  of  fir  James  Melvil  of  Halhill,  the  author's 
grandfon,  from  whom  the  editor  George  Scott  received 
them,  and  publifhed  them  in  1683,  folio,  under  this  title. 
The  memoirs  of  fir  James  Melvil,  of  Halhill,  containing 
an  impartial  account  of  moft  of  the  remarkable  affairs  of 
ftate,  during  the  laft  age,  not  mentioned  by  other  hiftorians  : 
more  particularly  relating  to  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  under  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  and  king  James  :  in  all  which  tranfadlions  the  au- 
thor was  perfonally  and  publicly  concerned.  Now  publifhed 
from  the  original  manufcript.  There  is  an  epiftle  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  by  the  editor,  from  which  we  have  made 
this  extradt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  body  knew  how 
thefe  Memoirs  came  to  be  repofited  in  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  when  they  were  fo;  and  alfo,  that  they  were 
preferved  almoft  intire  in  a  place,  which  could  not  fecure 
the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  from  the  rude  inciirfions 
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of  civil  difcord.  They  are  much  efteemcd,  and  have  been 
reprinted  both  in  French  and  Englifti. 

MENAGE  (Giles,  in  Latin  ^Egidius)  called  for 
his  great  learning,  the  Varro  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Angers,  Auguft  15,  1613.     He  vi^as  the  fon 
of  William   Menage,  the  king's  advocate  at  Angers,  and 
difcovered  fo  early  an  inclination  to  letters,  that  his  father 
was  determined  to  fpare  no  coft  or  pains  in  his  education. 
Accordingly  he  was  trained  in  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres 
and  philoTophy,  in  which  he  made,  as  was  expected,  a  very 
extraordinary  progrefs.     His  father  alfo,  to  divert  him  from 
too  fevere  an  application  to  his  ftudies,  employed  mafters 
to  inftru£t  him  in  mufic  and  dancing ;  but  he  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  either  of  thefe  accompliftiments  ;  and  had  fo  little 
genius  for  mufic,  that  he  never  could  learn  a  tune.     He 
had  more  fuccefs  in  his  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law ; 
for  his  firil  profeflion  was  that  of  a  barrifter  at  law.     Thus, 
Orieines  de  ^^  ^^  ^*^y^  of  himfelf,  "  in  the  year  1632,  I  was  entered  ad- 
la  langue      "  vocate  at  Angers,  the  place  of  my  birth ;  and  it  was 
Franjoife,     tc  there,  that  I  pleaded  my  firft  caufe  againft  mr.  Ayrault 
wo°rd  Ra-     "  "^y  coufm-german.     I  came  up  in  the  fame  year  to  Paris, 
chat,  p3g.    "  where  I  was  likewife  admitted  advocate,  and  have  pleaded 
611.  edit,    c(,  ^QY  feveral  years.     In  the  year  1634,  the  parliament  of 
1694.  tt  Paris  went  to  hold  a  general  fellions  at  Poi6iers,  where  I 

"  pleaded  too.  It  was  this  that  gave  mr.  Coftar  occafion 
**  to  fay,  that  as  there  were  ferjeants,  who  ferved  warrants 
*'  throughout  the  kingdom,  I  was  in  like  manner  a  plead- 
<'  ing  advocate  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  upon 
*'  the  fame  account,  that  F.  Jacob,  the  Carmelite,  told  me, 
*'  in  one  of  his  lifts  of  new  books,  which  he  did  me  the 
**  honour  to  addrefs  to  me,  Atque  erit  in  triplici  par  tibi 
"  nemo  foro."  7'he  Memoirs  of  Menage,  printed  before 
the  Suite  du  Menagiana,  inform  us,  that  he  pleaded  feveral 
caufes  in  the  parliam.ent  of  Paris,  and  "  among  the  reft, 
*'  one  for  mr.  Sengebere,  under  whom  he  had  ftudied  law, 
*'  who  wanted  to  put  away  his  wife  on  account  of  adul- 
*'  tery."  His  father  had  always  defigned  him  for  the  law, 
and  he  now  refigned  his  place  of  king's  advocate  in  his  fa- 
vour. Menage  being  at  his  father's  houfe  did  not  refufe  it; 
but  tired  of  his  profeflion,  he  fent  him  back  the  grant  of 
that  place,  as  foon  as  he  got  to  Paris.  He  was  but  ill  fuited 
to  the  drudgery  of  the  law :  his  genius,  on  the  contrary, 
led  him  ftrongly  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  which  made 
him  feek  the  acquaintance  of  learned  men.     He  declared 
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his  defign  therefore  of  entering  into  the  church,  as  the  beft 
plan  he  could  purfue  for  the  gratification  of  his  natural  in- 
clinations ;  and  foon  after  he  was  provided  with  fome  bene- 
fices, and  among  the  reft  with  the  deanery  of  St.  Peter  at 
Angers.  In  the  mean  time  his  father  was  difpleafed  at  him 
for  deferting  his  profeffion  of  barrifter  at  law,  and  would 
not  fupply  him  with  the  money,  that  over  and  above  his 
own  income  was  neceOary  to  fupport  him  at  Paris.  This 
put  Menage  upon  looking  out  un  fome  means  of  fubfiftence 
at  Paris,  independent  of  his  family  ;  and  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  monfieur  Chapelain,  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal  de  Retz, 
who  was  then  only  coadjutor  to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris.  In 
this  fituatiqn  he  enjoyed  the  repofe  necefTary  to  his  ftudies, 
and  had  every  day,  what  he  was  extremely  fond  of,  new 
opportunities  cf  displaying  his  parts  and  learning.  He  lived 
feveral  years  with  the  cardinal  ;  but  upon  an  affront,  which 
he  one  day  received  from  fome  of  his  dependants,  he  defired 
of  the  cardinal,  either  that  reparation  might  be  made  him, 
or  that  he  might  be  fuffered  to  depart.  He  obtained  the 
latter,  and  then  hired  an  apartment  in  the  cloifter  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  he  held  every  Wednefday  an  aflembly,  which 
he  called  his  Mercuriale.  Here  he  had  the  fatisfaclion  of 
feeing  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  French  and  fo- 
reigners ;  and  upon  other  days  he  frequented  the  ftudy  of 
melfieurs  du  Puv,  and  after  their  death  that  of  monfieur  de 
Thou.  He  was  ftill  at  cardinal  de  Rctz's  when  he  heard 
the  news  of  his  father's  death,  which  happened  January  the 
1 8th,  1648  ;  and,  being  the  eldeft  fon,  fucceeded  to  an  eftate 
which  he  co/iverted  into  an  annuity,  for  the  fake  of  living 
more  difengaged,  and  at  leifure  to  purfue  his  ftudies,'  Soon 
after  this,  ht  obtained,  by  a  decree  of  the  grand  council,  the 
priory  of  Montdidier;  which  he  refigned  alfo  to  the  abbe 
de  la  V^ieuville,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Rennes,  who  procured 
for  him,  by  way  of  amends,  a  penfon  of  4000  livres  upon 
two  abbeys.  The  king's  confent,  which  was  neceffary  for 
the  creation  of  this  penfion,  was  not  obtained  for  Menage 
till  he  had  given  alTurances  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  that  he 
had  no  fhare  in  the  libels  which  had  been  difperfed  againffc 
that  minifter  and  the  court,  during  the  troubles  at  Paris. 
This  confiderable  addition  to  his  circumftances  enabled  him 
to  profecute  his  ftudies  with  more  fuccefs,  and  to  publifh  a 
great  many  works,  which  he  generally  did  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  The  exceftive  freedom  of  his  converfation,  and  hia 
being  perfed:ly  unable  to  keep  a  witty  thought  in,  whatever 
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might  be  the  confequence  of  uttering  it,  created  him  many 
enemies  i  and  he  had  contefts  with  feveral  men  of  eminence, 
who  attacked  him  at  different  times,  as  the  abbe  d'Aubignac, 
Boileau,  Cotln,  Salo,  father  Bohours,  and  monfieurBaillet. 
But  all  thefe  were  not  near  fo  formidable  to  him,  as  the 
danger  which  he  incurred  in  the  year  1660,  by  a  Latin 
elegy  addrefled  to  cardinal  Mazarine  ;  in  which,  among  his 
compliments  to  his  eminence,  it  was  pretended,  that  he  had 
fatyrifed  a  deputation  which  the  parliament  had  fent  to  that 
minifter.  It  was  carried  to  the  grand  chamber  by  the  coun- 
jfellors,  who  propofed  to  debate  upon  it ;  but  the  firft  prefi- 
dent,  rhonfieur  de  Lamolgnon,  to  whom  Menage  had  pro- 
tefted,  that  the  piece  had  been  written  three  months  before 
the  deputation,  and  that  he  could  not  intend  the  parliament 
in  it,  prevented  any  ill  confequences  from  the  affair.  Befides 
the  reputation  which  his  woiks  gained  him,  they  procured 
him  a  place  in  the  academy  della  Crufca  at  Florence :  and 
he  might  have  been  a  member  of  the  French  academy  at  its 
firft  inftitution,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  Requefte  des 
di6tionnaires.  However,  as  the  memory  of  that  piece  was 
effaced  by  time,  and  moft  of  the  academicians,  who  were 
named  in  it,  dead,  he  was  propofed,  in  the  year  1684,  to 
£11  a  vacant  place  in  that  academy,  and  was  excluded  only 
by  the  fup^rior  intereft  of  his  competitor,  monfieur  Bergeret : 
for  there  was  not  one  member  of  all  thofe,  who  gave  their 
votes  againft  Menage,  but  owned,  that  he  deferved  the 
place.  After  this  he  would  not  fufFer  his  friends  to  propofe 
him  again.  Indeed  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  the 
academy,  if  he  had  been  chofen,  on  account  of  a  fall  which 
had  put  his  thigh  out  of  joint ;  and  he  fcarce  ever  went  out 
of  his  chamber,  but  held  daily  a  kind  of  an  academy  there. 
In  July  1692,  he  began  to  be  troubled  with  a  rheum, 
which  was  followed  b}^  a  defluxion  on  the  flomach,  of 
which  he  died  the  23d  of  the  fame  month,  aged  feventy- 
nine  years. 

He  compofed  feveral  works  of  ingenuity  and  learning,  of 
the  chief  of  which  we  will  give  a  fhort  account,  i.  Ori- 
gines  de  la  langue  Francoife,  Paris  1650,  in  4to.  A  very 
valuable  work,  and  reprinted  in  folio  after  his  death,  in 
1694,  much  inlarged  and  improved  by  himfelf.  2.  Mifcel- 
lanea,  Paris  1652,  in  410.  It  is  a  collection  of  feveral 
pieces  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  profe  as  well  as 
verfe,  compofed  by  him  at  different  times,  and  upon  different 
fubjecls ;  among  which  is  La  requeffe  des  diftionnaires,  one 
of  the  moll  ingenious  pieces  of  raillery  that  ever  was  written. 
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It  makes  all  the  di£lionaries  complain,  that  the  academy's 
didionary  will  be  their  utter  ruin,  and  join  -in  an  humble 
petition  to  prevent  it.  It  was  not  written  out  of  the  leaft 
malignity  againft  the  French  academy,  but  merely  to  divert 
himieif,  and  that  he  might  not  loie  i'everal  bons  mots,  which 
came  into  his  head  upon  that  occafion.  He  fupprefied  it 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  laft  it  was  ftolen  from  him,  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  abbe  Montrevil,  without  his  knowledge.  It 
prevented  him,  as  we  have  obferv^ed,  from  obtaining  a  place 
in  the  academy,  at  its  firft  inftitution  ;  which  made  mon- 
fieur  de  Monmor  pieafantly  fay,  "  that  he  (hould  be  obliged 
*'  to  be  a  member  on  account  of  that  piece,  as  a  man,  who 
''  has  debauched  a  girl,  is  obliged  to  marry  her."  3.  Oller- 
vazioni  fopra  I'Aminta  del  TalTo,  1653,  in  4to.  4,  Dio- 
genes Laertius  Graece  &  Latine  cum  commentarro,  London, 
1663,  in  folio.  Menage  iirft  publifhed  his  obfervations 
and  corrections  feparately  at  Paris,  with  a  view  only  of 
fending  a  fair  copy  of  them  into  England,  where  they  were 
printed  with  Diogenes  Laertius.  He  afterwards  enlarged 
them  fo  confiderabiy,  that  the  bookfellers  of  Holland  were 
induced  to  reprint  that  author  at  Amfterdam,  in  1692,  in 
two  volumes  in  4to.  This  edition  is  much  more  beautiful, 
correct,  and  complete  than  the  former,  and  is  one  of  Me- 
nage's beft  and  moft  ufeful  works.  5,  Poemata,  Paris,  1656, 
fecond  edition,  in  i2mo.  They  were  often  reprinted  ;  and  Journal  ait 
what  is  remarkable,  his  Italian  poetry  was  efteemed  even  in  'ifa^an^, 
Italy,  although  Menage  could  not  fpeak  two  words  in  Ita-  j!"!;*'^^* 
Han.  MorhofF  pretends,  that  he  has  borrowed  greatlyirom  p.riyhiftor. 
the  Latin  poems  of  Vincent  Fabricius  ;  and  feveral  have  ^'^'•^'  ^_'^» 
accufed  him  of  plundering  the  ancients.  What  was  plea- 
fant  enough,  and  cannot  be  omitted,  was,  that  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  poets,  chofen  mademoifelle  de  la 
Vergne,  afterwards  countefs  de  la  Fayette,  for  his  poetical 
miftrefs,  he  gave  her  in  Latin  the  name  of  Laverna,  which 
was  the  goddefs  of  thieves  ;  and  this  gave  occafion  to  the 
following  fmart  epigram : 

*'  Lcfbia  nulla  tibi  eft,  nulla  eft  tibi  diCta  Corinna: 

"  Carmine  laudatur  Cynthia  nulla  tuo. 
''•  Scd  cum  doclorum  compiles  fcrinia  vatum, 

"  Nil  mirum,  fi  fit  culta  Laverna  tibi." 

6.  Recueil  des  eloges  faits  pour  M.  le  cardinal  Mazarin, 
Paris,  J 666,  in  folio.  7.  Origini  della  lingua  ItaJiana, 
Paris,  1669,  in  4to.  He  undertook  this  work  only  to 
(hew  the  academy  della  Crufca,  that  he  was  not  unworthy 
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of  the  place,  with  which  thev  had  honoured  him.  8.  Juris 
civilis  amcenitates,  Paris,  1664,  in  8vo.  9.  Les  poefies 
de  Malherbe,  avec  dcs  notes,  Paris,  1666,  in  8vo.  They 
have  been  reprinted  more  than  once  fuice.  10.  Obferva- 
tions  fur  la  langue  Fran^oife,  Paris,  1675,  and  1676,  in 
two  volumes  i2mo.  11.  Hiftoire  de  Sable,  contenant  les 
feigneurs  de  la  ville  de  Sable,  jufque  a  Louis  I.  due  d'Anjou 
&  roy  de  Sicile:  premiere  partie,- Paris,  1686,  in  folio.  He 
was  very  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  this  hiftory,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  fecond  part  at  his  death.  In  the  Menagiana, 
Jie  is  reprefented  as  faying,  that  it  is  an  incomparable  book; 
that  one  may  find  every  thing  in  it ;  and  that  in  every  page 
there  are  many  learned  obfervations  :  but  the  public  have 
not  been  of  this  opinion.  12.  Hiftoria  mulierum  philofo- 
phorum,  Lugd.  1690,  in  i2mo.  13.  Anti-Baillet,  1690, 
A  criticifm  of  the  Jugemens  des  f^avans  of  monficur  Baillet, 
who  in  that  work  had  fpoken  of  our  author  in  a  manner  that 
difpleafed  him.  14.  Menagiana.  This  work  was  not  pub- 
liflied  till  after  the  death  of  monf.  Menage  ;  and  was  printed 
at  firft  in  one  volume,  afterwards  in  two.  But  monfieur  de  la 
Monnoye  publifhed  an  edition  with  great  additions,  at  Paris, 
Diet.  att.  I7i5»  in  four  volumes  in  i2mo.  "  The  colledion  intitled 
M£NAGs,  «  Menagiana,"  fays  mr.  Bayle,  "  is  very  proper  to  fhew 
aor.  A,  <c  jj^g  extent  of  genius  and  learning,  which  was  the  cha- 
*'  raster  of  mr.  Menage.  And  I  may  be  bold  to  fay,  that 
*'  the  excellent  works  which  he  publiftied,  will  not  diftin- 
*'  guifli  him  more  from  other  learned  men,  fo  advantageoufly 
"  as  this.  To  compofe  books  of  great  learning,  to  make 
*^  good  Greek  and  Latin  verfes,  is  not  indeed  a  common 
*'  talent,  nor  is  it  extremely  rare.  It  is  incomparably  more 
**  difficult  to  find  men,  who  can  furnifh  difcourfe  about  an 
*'  infinite  number  of  things,  and  who  are  able  to  diverfify 
*'  it  an  hundred  ways. — They  who  know  mr.  Menage  only 
*'  by  his  books,  might  think  he  refembled  thofe  learned 
*'  men  :  but  if  you  fhew  the  Menagiana,  you  diftinguilh 
•*  him  from  them,  and  make  him  known  by  a  talent,  that 
*'  is  given  to  very  few  learned  men.  There  it  appears, 
"  that  he  was  a  man,  who  fpoke  ofi>-hand  a  thoufand  good 
"  things.  His  memory  extended  to  what  was  ancient  and 
*'  modern,  to  the  court  and  to  the  city,  to  the  dead  and  to 
*'  the  living  languages,  to  things  ferious  and  things  jocofe  ; 
"  in  a  word,  to  a  thoufand  different  forts  of  fubjecfts." 

In  our  review  of  monfieur   Menage's  works,  we  have 
ftripped  over  fome  which  are   but  inconfiderable,    and  are 
.novj-  ill  a  manner  forgotten,  that  we  may  have  room  to  men- 
tion 
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tion  a  very  fingular  quality  in  this  extraordinary  man, 
which,  as  mr.  Bayle  obferves,  "  has  unaccountably  been 
«'  omitted  by  all  thofe  who  have  undertaken  to  give  an  ac- 
*<  count  of  him;  and  that  is,  his  prodigious  memory/* 
This  gift,  with  which  he  was  eminently  blefled,  he  not 
only  preferved  to  an  extreme  old  age ;  but,  what  is  more 
rare,  recovered  it  after  feme  interruption.  In  order  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  ftrength  and  extent  of  his  memory,  we 
need  only  read  the  verfes,  in  which  he  deplored  the  lofs  of 
it.  The  hymn,  which  he  addrefled  to  the  goddefs  of  me- 
mory, is  to  be  found  among  his  Poems,  in  the  Amfterdaiu 
edition  of  the  year  1687,  and  begins  thus: 

*'  Mufarum  vcneranda  parens,  quam  Jupiter  ipfe, 

*'  Ille  pater  Divum,  magno  dilexit  amore, 

*'  Mnemosyne,  fidum  turn  me  patrona  clientem 

**  Deferis  ?  Ah  !  memini,  juvenis  cum  mille  fophorum, 

•'  Mille  recenferem  feilarum  nomina  ;  rnille 

*'  Stemmata  narrarem,  totafque  ex  ordine  gentes. 

*'  Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  nomina.     Vix  mihi  nomen 

**  Haeret  mente  meum.     Memini,  cum  plurima  Homeri, 

**  Plurima  Peligni  recitorem  carmina  vatis  : 

*'  Omnia  Virgilii  memori  cum  mente  tenerem. 

*'  Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  carmina.     Non  ego  pollim, 

**  Condita  quae  nuper  mihi  funt,  meminifle  meorum." 

The  fenfe  is,  *'  O  Mnemofyne,  doft  thou  withdraw  thy 
*'  patronage  from  me  thy  faithful  client  ?  Alafs !  I  remem- 
*'  ber,  when  in  my  youth  I  could  have  recited  the  names 
*'  of  a  thoufand  philofophers,  and  of  a  thoufand  {e^ ; 
could  have  related  a  thoufand  pafTages  of  hiftory,  and 
given  an  account  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth.  But  I 
have  forgot  all  thefe  names  :  I  fcarcely  remember  my 
own.  I  could  have  repeated  a  great  part  of  Homer, 
•'  Ovid,  and  the  whole  works  of  Virgil:  now  I  have  loft 
''  them  all,  and  cannot  even  repeat  the  verfes,  which,  but 
*'  the  other  day,  I  icompofed  myfelf."  Afterwards  he  im- 
plores the  goddefs  either  to  reftore  him  to  her  favour,  or  to 
forfake  him  intirely,  that  he  might  not  even  remember  his 
having  ever  known  any  thing. 

"  Si  tales  tu.  Diva,  preces  audire  recufas, 

**  Diva,  precor,  memorem  omnem  nobis  eripe  mentem. 

"  Orbilius  fiam,  cun^larum  oblivio  rerum; 

"  Nee  meminifle  queam,  tot  rerum  non  meminllTe." 

That  is,    *'  If,  O  goddefs,  thou  rcfufeft  to  grant  my  peti* 
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*^  tlon,  deprive  me,  I  pray,  of  all  memory  whatever,  Lft 
*'  me  become  another  Orbilius,  and  forget  every  thing, 
*^  that  I  may  not  be  tormented  with  the  remembrance  of 
*'  how  much  I  have  forgot."  His  prayer  was  heard,  and 
his  memory  reftored ;  for  which  he  returned  thanks  to  the 
.goddefs  in  a  poem,  which  he  publifhed  upon  November  the 
27th,  1690,  when  he  was  feventy-feven  years,  three  months, 
and  feven  days  old. 

**^  Audifti  mea  vota :  feni  memorem  mihi  mentem 

*'  Diva  redonafti.     Magnorum  nomina  mille, 

*'  Et  proceres  omnes  ab  origine  Sablolienfes, 

*'  Leges  Romanas,  fe6las  memorare  fophorum, 

*'  Tulli  mille  locos,  Sc  Homeri  carmina  centum, 

^'  Et  centum  pofTum  verfus  recitare  Maronis. 

*'  Ingenii  pars  ilia  mei,  juvenis  placuifle 

*^  Qua  potui,  ecce  redux.    Tua  funt  haec  munera,  Diva^. 

*'  Ingenii  per  te  nobis  renovata  juventa  eft.". 

That  is,  *'  Goddefs,  thou  haft  heard  my  vows,  and  reftored 
-  *'  memory  to  an  old  man.  I  can  now  again  recite  the 
*'  names  of  a  thoufand  great  men,  and  all  the  nobles  of 
*'  Sabbe  from  their  beginning,  the  Roman  laws,  and  the 
*'  fe6ts  of  the  philofophers.  I  can  repeat  a  thoufand  paf- 
*'  fages  of  Tully,  and  numberlefs  verfes  from  Homer  and 
''  Virgil.  That  faculty,  which  enabled  me  to  pleafe  the 
*'  youth  of  both  faxes,  is  returned;  and  by  thy  favour, 
"  goddefs,  my  genius  has  renewed  its  youth." 

We  will  juft  obferve,  that  that  fprightlinefs  in  converfa- 
tion,  and  fertile  vein  of  wit,  with  which  monfieur  Menage 
was  ftngularly  pofiefled,  and  which  diftinguiflied  him  in  a 
particular  manner  from  other  learned  men,  was  perhaps 
owing  to  nothing  more,  than  to  the  intimacies  and  friend- 
'  fhips,  which  he  conftantly  kept  up  with  ladies  of  wit  and 
learning  ;  as  Tdlly  is  faid  to  have  fpent  the  intervals  of  his 
leifure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies,  for  the  fake  of  im- 
Cicer  Bru-  Proving  and  polifhing  his  ftyle.  ,  *'  Auditus  eft  nobis  Laelias, 
tus,  §.58.  "  Caii  filiae,  fa^pe  fermo :  illam  patris  elegantia  tindam  vi- 
**  dimus  5  &  iilias  ejus  Mucias  ambas,  quarum  fermo  mihi 
''  fuit  notus,  &c."  For  it  fo  feldom  happens,  that  fuch  a 
ftock  of  Greek  and  grammar,  as  Menage  had,  does  not 
fmother  thofe  talents,  which  are  neceflary  to  make  a  man 
polite  and  agreeable  in  converfation,  that  one  is  apt  to  look 
upon  it,  as  a  kind  of  a  prodigy. 

MENAN- 
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MENANDER,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  horn  at 
Athens,  in  the  fame  year  with  Epicurus,  v/hich  was  the 
third  of  the  109th  olympiad.     His  happinefs  in  introducing 
the  new  comedy,  and   refining  an  art  which  had  been   io 
grofs   and   licentious   in   former  times,    quickly  fpread   his        1 
name  over  the  world.     Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  kings  of  Naf.HIft. 
Egypt  and  Macedon  gave  a  noble  tcftimony  of  his  merit,  ^-  ^ '•  •=•  30* 
by  fending  embafiadors  to  invite  him  to  their  courts,  and 
even  fleets  to  bring  him  over  ;  but  that  Menander  was  fo 
much  of  a  philofopher,  as  to  prefer  the  free  enjoyment  of 
his  fludics  to  the  promifed  favours  of  the  great.     Yet  the 
envy  and  corruption  of  his  countrymen  denied,    it  feems, 
his  merit  the  fame  juftice  at  hom.e,  which  it  found  abroad  : 
for  he  is  faid  to  have  won  but  eight  vi6tories,  though  he 
obliged  them  with  above  an  hundred  plays.     Philemon,  a  Aul.  Cell, 
contemporary  poet  in  the  fame  way,  though  much  inferior  ^- *vii.  €.4* 
to  him,  yet,  by  the  partiality ,  of  the  judges,  often  balked 
him  d  ihe  prize :  v/hich  made  Menander  once  fay  to  him, 
"  Priiheetell  me  fairly,  Philemon,  if  you  don't  alv/ays  bluxh, 
*'  when  the  victory  is  decreed  you  againft  me?"    Of  his  Sueton.  in 
works,  which  amounted  to  above  an  hundred  comedies,  we  ^•^'  Teicnf, 
have  had  a  double  lofs,  the  originals  being  not  only  vanifhed, 
but  the  greateft  part  of  them,    when  copied  by  Terence, 
having  unfortunately  perifhed   by  fliipwreck,    before  thev 
fiiw  Rome.     Yet  the  four  plays  which  Terence  borrowed 
from  him  before  that  accident  happened,  are  fHIl  preferved 
in  the  Roman  habit ;  and  'it  is  chiefly  from  Terence,  that 
mofl  people  form  their  judgment  of  Menander  ;  the  frag-  »• 

ments  that  remain  of  him,    not  being  fufficient  to  enable        , 
them  to  do  it.     The  ancients  have  faid  high  things  of  Me- 
nander ;  and  we  find  the  old  mailers  o'i  rhetoric  recon;mend- 
ing  his  works,    as  the  true  patterns  of  every  beauty  and 
every  grace  of  public  fpeaking.     Qiiintillian  declares,  that  a  Lib,  x.  c.  i. 
careful  imitation  of  Menander  only,  will  fatisfy  all  the  rules 
he  has   laid  down  in  his  inftitutions.     It  is  in  Menander, 
that  he  would  have  his  orator  fearch  for  a  copioufnefs  of  in- 
vention, for  a  happy  elegance  of  exprefl[ion,  and  efpeciaily 
for  that  univcrfa!  genius,  which  is  able  to  accommodate  itfelf 
to  perfons,  things,  and  affedions.     Menander's  wonderful 
talent  at  expreffing  nature  in  every  condition,  and  under 
every   accident  of  life,    gave  occalion  to   that   memorable 
queflion  of  Ariftophanes  the  grammarian :  "  O  Menand»r 
'•  and  nature,  which  of  you  copied  yowr  pieces  from  the 
*'  others  work  ?"   And  Ovid  has  made  choice  of  the  fame 
excellency  to  fupport  the  immortality  he  has  given  him. 
Vol.  VTII.  Y  '^  Dum 
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''  Dum  fallax  fervus,  durus  pater,  improbe  Isna, 
"  Vivet:  dum  meretrix  blanda,  Menander  erit." 

In  compsr.   Yet  his  Wit  is  recorded  to  have  been  anfwerable  to  his  art ; 

Menand.'  ^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^^'  %^  Plutarch,  as  could  be  fupplied  only 
from  the   fame  waters  from  v/hence  Venus  fprung.     Upon 

Sueton.  in    the  whole,  Julius  Casfar  has  left  the  loftieft,  as  well  as  the 

vit.  Tereot.  j^fteft  praife  of  Menander's  works,  when  he  calls  Terence 
only  a  Half- Menander.  For  while  the  virtues  of  the  Latin 
poet  are  fo  del'ervedlj  admired,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould 
raife  a  higher  notion  of  excellency,  than  to  conceive  the 
'  great  original  ftill  fhining  with  half  its  luftre  unrefiecled, 
and  preferving  an  equal  part  of  its  graces,  above  the  power 
of  thv?  beft  copier  in  the  world. 

Menander  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  I22d  olympiad,  as 
we  are  taught  by  the  fame  old  infcription  from  which  we 
learn  the  time  of  his  birth.  His  tomb,  in  Paufanias's  age, 
■  was  to  be  feen  at  Athens,  in  the  way  from  the  Piraeus  to 
the  city,  clofe  by  the  honorary  monument  of  Euripides. 
Quintillian,  in  his  judgment  of  Afranius  the  Roman  come- 
dian, who  imitated  him,  cenfures  Menander's  morals,  as 
much  as  he  commends  his  writings  ;  and  his  charafter  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  is,  that  he  was  a  very  "  mad  fellow  after 
*'  women."  Phsedrus  has  given  him  the  gait  and  drefs  of 
a  moft  affedled  fop : 

"  Unguento  delibutus,  veftitu  adfluens, 
*'  Venit'bat  greffu  delicatulo  &  languido." 

-t     Lib.  V.  fab.  2. 

which,  if  his  true  character,  would  almoft  tempt  one  tcs 
think,  that  a  man  cannot  be  refined  in  his  tafte,  without 
being  at  the  fame  time  eiFeminate  in  his  manners.  The 
fragments  and  fcntences  of  Menander  have  been  colle£led 
by  Henry  Stephens,  Grotius,  &c.  but  the  beft  edition  of 
them,  as  being  much  larger  than  the  former,  is  that  which 
was  given  by  mr.  Le  Clerc  at  Amfterdam,  in  1709. 

MENANDRINO(Marsilius)  better  known  b^ 
the  name  of  Marfilius  of  Padua,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  and  lawyers  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of 
Orleans  ;  was  afterwards  made  counfellor  to  the  emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  ;  and  wrote  an  apology,  intitled,  Deienfor 
pacis,  for  that  prince,  in  the  year  1324.  In  this  extraor- 
dinary work,  for  fuch  at  that  time  it  might  well  be  deemed, 
'  ,  he 
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he  boldly  maintained,  that  the  pope  ought  to  fubmit  to  the 
emperor,  not  only  in  temporal  affairs,  but  alfo  in  what  re- 
garded the  outward  difcipline  of  the  church.     He  defcribed 
in  ftrong  colours  the  pride,  the  luxury,  and  other  irregula- 
rities of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  fhewed  at  large,  that  the 
pope  could  not,  by  divine  right,  claim  any  powers  or  pre- 
rogatives fuperior  to  thofe  of  other  bifhops.     John  XXII. 
at  that  time  filled  the  papal  chair,  and  was  fo  provoked  at 
this  dodrine  of  Marfilius's,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  propa- 
gating it,  that  he  ilfued  out  a  long  decree,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  refute  it,  and  by  which  he  excommunicated 
the  author,  in  the  year  1327.     Dupin  relates,  how  upon  Biblioth. 
this  book's  being  tranflated  into  French  without  the  author's  ^°"^-  *•• 
name,  pope  Gregory  XL  complained  of  it  to  the  faculty  of^J^^^'^^^^ 
divinity  at  Paris,  and  that  the  faculty  declared,  by  an  authen- 
tic a(5t,  that  none  of  their  members  had  any  hand  in  that 
tranflation  ;  and  that  neither  Marfjlius  of  Padua,  nor  John 
de  Jande,  who  was  likewife  thought  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  work,  belonged  to  their  body.     Befides  the  Defenfor 
pacis,  feu  de  re  imperatoria  &  pontificia  adverfus  ufurpatam 
Romani  pontihcis  jurifdicSlioneni  libri  tres,  Marfilius  wrote 
a  treatife,  intitled,   De  tranflatione  imperii  j    and  alfo  ano- 
ther,   De  jurifdictione  imperial!  in  caufis  matrimonialibus. 
He  died  at  Montemako,  about  the  middle  of  September,  in  Cave  Hift. 
the  year  1328:  and,    however  his  memory  may  have  been ''"•■•  ^ppea, 
honoured  elfewhere,  he  was  ranked  at  Rome  among  thc^Q^^'.^^ 
heretics  of  the  firft  clafs. 

MENCKE  (Otto)  in  Latin  MENCKERIUS, 
a  learned  German  writer,  was  born  of  a  good  family,  at 
Oldenburg  in  Weftphalia,  upon  March  the  22d,  1644.  He 
cultivated  his  firft  ftudies  in  his  native  place  ;  and  at  feven- 
teen  years  of  age  w^ent  to  Bremen,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
to  philofophy.  He  ftaid  there  one  year,  and  removed  to  Leip- 
ilc,  where  he  was  admitted  mafter  of  arts  in  the  year  1664; 
and  afterwards  vifited  the  other  univerfities  of  Jena,  Witterr.-* 
berg,  Groningen,  Francker,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Kiel. 
Upon  his  return  to  Leipfic,  he  applied  himfelf  for  fome  time 
to  divinity  and  civil  law.  In  the  year  1668,  he  was  chofeii 
profellbr  of  morality  in  that  univerfity  ;  and  in  1671,  took  the 
degree  of  licentiate  in  divinity.  He  difcharged  the  duties  of 
his  profeflbrfhip  with  great  reputation,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  29th  of  January,  1707.  He  was  five  times 
redlor  of  the  univerfity  of  Leipnc,  and  feven  times  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  philofophy.  He  publifhed  fevrral  works  ; 
many  of  his  own,  and  fome  of  other  peoples,     The  edition 
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of  fir  John  Marfham's  Canon  chronlcus  at  Leipfic,  in  4:0, 
and  a  new  edition  of  Camden's  Annals  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
were  procured  by  him.  But  his  moft  confiderable  work, 
'  and  what  alone  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate  his  name,  is  the 
A6ta  eruditorum  of  Lcipfic,  of  which  he  was  the  firjfl  au- 
thor, and  in  which  he  was  engaged  till  his  death.  When 
be  had  formed  that  defign,  he  began  a  correfpondcnce  with 
the  learned  men  of^  all  nations,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf 
of  what  pafTcd  in  the  republic  of  letters.  For  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  he  t(  ok  a  journey  to  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  Eng- 
land. He  afterwards  formed  a  fociety  of  feveral  perfons  of 
eminent  abilities,  to  allifl  him  in  the  work,  and  took  all 
proper  meafures  to  render  it  lafting.  The  elecSlor  of  Saxony 
contributed,  by  his  generofity,  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  dcfign. 
The  firft  volume  was  publiilied  at  Leipfic,  in  the  year  1682, 
in  4to.  Our  author  continued  to  publifh,  with  the  afiift- 
ance  of  collegues,  every  year  a  volume,  while  he  lived, 
'  with  fupplements  from  time  to  time,  and  an  index  once  hi 
ten  years  ;  and,  upon  his  death-bed,  made  his  fon  promife 
to  continue  that  work. 

While  he  was  at  Jena  in  his  youth,  he  is  faid  to  have 
propofed  there  a  thefis,  "  De  priEcifione  inter  creata  reali- 
*'  ter  identificata,  num  obje61iva  fit,  an  vero  tantum  for- 
"  malis?"  We  jufi:  mention  this  particular  for  the  fake  of 
obferving,  that  he  was  afterwards  reftorcd  to  common  fenfe, 
laid  afide  all  the  prejudices  which  he  had  been  taught  to  con- 
ceive for  metaphyseal  difputations,  and  even  lamented  that 
he  had  fpent  fo  much  time  and  pains  upon  words  which  had 


MENCKE  (John)  the  fon  of  Otto,  was  borp  at 
Leipfic,  April  the  7th,  1674,  and  was  admitted  mafter  of 
arts  in  that  univerfity,  in  1694.  He  fpent  fome  time  there 
in  the  fludy  of  divinity,  and  then  travelled  into  Holland  and 
England.  The  reputation  of  his  father,  and  his  own  great 
merit,  procured  him  accefs  to  all  the  men  of  learning  in  the 
places  through  which  he  pafTed.  He  fpent  one  year  in  hb 
travels,  and  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Leipfic,  in, 
1699,  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  hiftory.  His  firfl  inten- 
tion was  to  have  fixed  himfelf  to  divinity ;  but  he  quitted  it 
foon  after  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  in  which  he  fucceeded 
fb  well,  that  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty 
at  Hall,  in  1701.  After  this  he  returned  to  Leipfic,  to 
continue  his  lectures  in  hiftory,  by  which  he  gained  great 
reputation,  as  well  as  by  his  writings.  Frederic  Auguftus, 
king  of  Poland,  and  eledor  of  S;vxony,   CQr.ccivcd  io  high 
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an  edcem  for  him,  that  in  1708  he  appointed  him  his  hifto- 
riographer.  In  1709,  he  became  couniellor  to  that  king, 
and  in  1723,  aulic  counfellor.  His  health  began  to  decline 
early  in  life,  and  he  died  April  the  ii\,  1732,  aged  fif'ty- 
ei^ht  years.  He  had  been  chofen  in  1700,  fellow  of  the 
royal  fociety  at  London,  and  fome  time  afteY  of  that  of 
Berlin. 

The    books   he   wrote  were  very  numerous,    and    very 
learned  ;    one  of  which   in  particular,    as  we  fliould  gucfs 
from  the  title,  mull:  be  alfo  very  curious  and  entertaining, 
if  it  is  executed  with  fpirit  arid  ingenuity.     It  runs  thus : 
De  Charlataneria  cruditorum  declamationes  duae;  cum  notis 
variorum.      AcceiTit   epiftola   Sebaftiani  Stadelii    ad  janum 
philomufum  de  circumferanea  literatorum  vanitate,  Leipfic, 
17 15,    in  8vo.     It  has   been   tranflated  into  French,    and 
pubMfhed  under  the  following  title  :  De  la  Charlatancrie  des 
f^avans,  par  M.  Mencken:  avec  des  remarques  critiques  dc 
ditterens  auteurs,  Hague,   172 1,  in  8vo.     Mencke's  defign 
here  was  to  cxpofe  the  artifices  ufed  by  falfe  fcholars,  to  raifc 
to  themfelves  a  name ;  but  as  he  glanced  fo  evidently  at  cer- 
tain confiderable  perfons,  that  they  could  not  efcape  being 
known,  fome  pains  was  taken  to  have  his  book  feized  and  fup* 
prefled  :  which  however,  as  ufual,  made  the  fame  of  it  fpread 
the  fader,  and  occafioned  editions  to  be  multiplied.     In  1 723, 
he  publilhed  at  Leipfic  Bibliotheca  Menckeriana,   &c.    or 
A  catalogue  of  all  the  books  aivd  manufcripts  in  all  lan- 
guages, which  had  been  colleiSted  by  Otto  and  John  Mencke,  • 
father  and  fon.     Mencke  himfelr  drew  up  this  catalogue, 
which  is  digefled  in  an  excellent  method,  with  a  defign  to 
make  his  library,  which  was  a  very  magniiicent  and  valuable 
one,  public:  and  fo  it  continued  till  1728,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  expofe  it  to  fale  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  publifhed 
catalogues,  with  the  price  of  every  book  marked.     Mencke 
had  a  confiderable  {hare  in  the  DivSlionary  of  learned  men, 
printed  at  Leipfic  in  High  Dutch,  in  1715,  in  folio.     He 
formed  the  plan  of  it,  furnilhed  the  perfons  employed  in  it 
with  the  principal  materials,  and  wrote  the  articles  of  the 
Italians  and  Englilh.     He  continued   the  A.Sl:a  eruditorum, 
as  he  had  promifed  his  father  upon  his  death-bed,  for  five 
and  twenty  years,  and  publilhed  thirty-three  volumes,  in- 
cluding the  Supplements  and  the  indexes.     Sje  his  clogium 
in  Acla  eruditorum  for  1732,  p.  233. 

MENDEZ   GONZALES  (Peter)  a  cardinal, 
afchbifhop  of  Seville,  and  afterwards  of  Toledo,  chancellor 
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of  Caftile  and  Leon,  was  born  at  Guadalajara,  upon  the 
3d  of  May,  1428,  of  an  ancient  arid  noble  family.  He 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  languages,  in  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  in  the  belles  lettres.  His  uncle  Gautier  Alvarez, 
archbifhop  of  Toledo,  gave  him  an  archdeaconry  in  his 
church,  and  fent  him  to  the  court  of  John  II.  king  of  Caf- 
tile.  His  m.erit  and  quality  foon  made  him  confidered,  and 
acquired  him  the  bifliopric  of  Calahorra.  Henry  IV.  who 
fucceeded  John,  trufted  him  with  the  mofl  important  affairs 
of  ftate  ;  and,  with  the  biihcpric  of  Sigucfica,  procured  a 
cardinal's  hat  for  him  from  pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  year 
1473.  When  Henry  died,  as  he  did  the  year  after,  he 
named  cnrdinal  Mendez  for  his  executor,  and  dignified  him 
Mariana  at  the  fame  time  with  the  title  of  the  cardinal  of  Spain.  He 
Hift.  Effag-  j-j  gj.g^^  fervices  afterwards  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in 
the  war  againft  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  conqueft 
of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  over  the  Moors.  He  was  then 
made  archbifhop  of  Seville  and  Toledo  fucccilively  ;  and, 
after  governing  fome  years  in  his  feveral  provinces  with 
great  wifdom  and  moderation,  he  died  upon  the  nth  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1495.  It  is  faid,  that  in  his  younger  days  he  tranf- 
lated  Salluft,  Homer's  Iliad,  Virgil,  and  fome  pieces  of 
,      Ovid. 

MENDEZ  GONZALES  (John)  an  Auguftine 
friar  of  the  province  of  Caftile,  was  chofen  by  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  ambaflador  to  the  emperor  of  China,  in  the 
year  1 584.  He  was  made  bifhop  of  Lipari  in  Italy,  in  the 
year  1593,  bifhop  of  Chiapi  in  New  Spain,  in  1607,  an4 
bifhop  of  Propajan  in  the  Weft-Indies,  in  1608.  He  v/rote 
a  Hiftory  of  China  in  Spanidi,  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  fevral  languages.  One  may  form  a  general  idea  of  it, 
by  the  bare  title  of  the  French  tranflation,  publifhed  at  Paris 
in  1589,  which  runs  thus  :  The  hiflory  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  China,  in  the  Eafl-Indies,  in  Two  parts  ;  the  firft 
containing  the  fituation,  antiquity,  fertility,  religion,  cere-, 
monies,  facrifices,  kings,  magiftrates,  manners,  cuftoms, 
laws,  apd  other  memorable  things  of  the  faid  kingdom ;  the 
fecond,  three  voyages  to  it  in  the  years  1577,  ^579'  ^"^ 
J581,  with  the  mofl  remarkable  rarities  either  feen  or  heard 
of  there  ;  together  with  an  itinerary  of  the  new  world,  and 
the  difcovery  of  New  Mexico  in  the  year  1583. 

MERC  AT  OR  (Gerard)  one  of  the  mofl  famous 
'  geographers  of  his  time,  was  born  in  1^12,  at  Ruremonde 
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in  the  Low  Countries.     He  was  fa  delighted  with  the'ftudy 
of  mathematics,  that  he  is  faid  to  iiavc  neg]e£led  .eating  aijd 
drinking.     He  compofed  a  Chronology,  fomc  Geographical  Voflius  de 
tables,    an   Atlas,   &c.  and  he  engraved   and   coloured   his  Sc'ent.  ma- 
maps  himfelf.     He  wrote  books  alfo  in  philofophy  and  di-    *"^^  ' 
vinity.     He  died  in  the  year  1594,  aged  eighty-two. 

MERCATOR  (Nicholas)  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  aftronomer,  whofe  name  in  High  Dutch  was 
HAUFFMAN,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  at  Holftein  in  Denmark.  He  came  into 
England  about  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  and  was  after- 
wards made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  Several  works  in 
aftronomy  and  mathematics  were  publilhed  by  him  at  Lon^ 
don  ;  and  fome  pieces  of  his  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  tranfadtions.  He  died  in  England,  we  know  not  in 
what  year  ;  probably  about  the  tim.e  of  the  revolution.  He 
was  one  of  thofe  who  neither  wholly  efpoufed,  nor  wholly 
rejected,  the  profound  fclence  of  aftrology ;  he  endeavoured, 
it  is  faid,  to  reduce  it  to  rational  principles  :  vv^hich  is,  if 
any  thing  is,  the  fame  thing  as  to  endeavour  to  be  mad  with 
jeafon  :  "  Ac  li  des  operam  ut  cum  ratione  infanias,"  as  the 
man  in  Terence  fays. 


a  u», 
andNiccron« 


MERCURIALIS  (Jerome)  a  very  eminent  phy- Llndenius 
fician  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Forll,  the  30th  of  September,  ^^^;^ 
1530,  and  was  called  Jerome,  becaufe  his  birth  happened"" 
upon  the  feftival  of  the  holy  father  of  that  name.  After 
having  ftudied  polite  literature  and  philofophy  at  Padua,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  phyfic,  and  became  a  dc(?l:or  in  that  fa- 
culty. He  returned  to  Forli,  and  pra6lifed  phyfic  with  that 
fuccefs,  that  he  was  faluted  by  the  title  of  the  fon  of  Mer- 
cury. He  was  in  fuch  efteem  with  his  countrymen,  that  in 
1562,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  fent  upon  an  embafiy  to 
pope  Pius  IV.  During  his  refid-nce  at  Rome,  the  cardi-nal 
Alexander  Farnefe,  a  great  patron  of  literary  men,  con- 
ceived a  vaft  afFe6lion  for  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  live 
with  him,  which  Mercurialis  did  for  fcven  years;  and  then, 
in  1569,  was  recalled  to  Padua,  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  firffc 
profefTor  of  phyfic.  His  reputation  as  a  phyfician  became 
{o  extenfive,  that  in  1573,  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  fent 
for  him  to  Vienna,  and  reaped  fo  much  benefit  from  his 
prefcriptions,  that  he  not  only  conferred  great  preft-nts,  but 
even  titles  of  honour  upon  him.  In  June  1576,  he  was 
called  to  Venice,  with  Jerome  Capovacca,  on  account  of  the 
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plague,  which  began  to  difcover  itfelf  in  that  city.  Thefc 
two  phyficians  maintained  at  firft,  that  it  was  not  the 
plague,  and  treated  their  patients  according  to  their  own 
notions :  but  they  Toon  found  themfelves  midaken,  the 
diftemper  beginning  to  rage  furioufly  ;  and  this  mi  Hake 
hurt  their  credit  Co  much,  and  made  them  i'o  unpopular, 
that  they  were  cbh"gcd  to  retire  with  Icme  precipitation. 
Mercurialis  however,  though  not  a  little  chagrined,  foon 
wiped  oif  this  difgrace;  and  removed  afterwards,  in  1587, 
to  a  profeflorfhip  at  Bologna,  and  five  years  after  that  to 
another  at  Pifa.  This  laft  he  accepted  at  the  requell  of  the 
great  duke,  who  fettled  upon  him  a  large  fripend  ;  and  he 
had  many  advantageous  offers  from  other  princes,  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  accept.  He  retired  at  the  latter  end 
of  his  life  to  Forli,  where  he  died  of  the  ftone,  the  9th  of 
November,  1606.  His  writings,  which  were  in  his  own 
way,  are  very  voluminous  ;  but  in  1644,  fome  felckft  pieces 
were  publifhed  at  Venice,  in  one  volume  folio,  v/ith  this 
title,  Opufcula  aurea  &  feledliora,  uno  comprehenfa  volu- 
nru'ne,  viz.  de  arte  gymnaftica  libri  fex;  de  morbis  mulierum 
,  .  I'ibri  quatuor  ;  de  morbis  puerorum  libri  tres  ;  variorum  lec- 
tionum  libri  fex  ;  Alexandri  Tralliani  epiftola  de  lumbricis; 
de  pefiilentla  ledliiones  ;  de  maculis  pefl-iferis  ;  de  hydropho- 
bia J  h  de  vencnis  ac  morbis  venenofis.  Qiiibus  accefiit  no- 
vum confilium  de  ratione  difcendi  medicinam.  Fie  publiflied 
alfo  at  Venice,  in  1588,  an  edition  of  Hippocrates's  works 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  of  his  own ;  but  Thuaqus 
tells  us,  "  that  it  did  not,  by  any  means,  anfvver  the  ex- 
^•'  pedation  of  the  learned.*' 

marioncie       MERSENNUS  (Marin)  a  mofl  learned  French 
Ccftf,  vie  du  writer,  was  born  at  Oyfe,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  Sep- 
p..P.  Marintenrji^er  the  8th,    1588.     He  cultivated  the  belles  lettics  at 
p.*  z/"^^^"^' the  col]e2;e  of  la  Flcche  ;   and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  aiid 
fludied  djvinity  at  the  Sorbonne.      Upon   his  leaving   tho 
fchoOiS  of  the   Sorbonne,    he  entered   himfelf   among  the 
MinimSj  and  received  the  habit  of  that  order,  July  the  1  yth^ 
161 1,     In  September  1612,  he  went  to  rcfidc  in  the  con- 
vent at  Paris,  where  he  was  ordained  pricf},  r.nd  performed 
his  firft  mafs  in  Oiflober  1613.     He  then  applied  himfelf  to 
the   Hebrev/  language,  which   he   learned   of  father  Jf^hn 
Bruno,  a  Scots   Minim.     F-rom  161 5  to  16 19,  he  taught 
philofophy  and  theology  in  the  convent  of  Nevers;  and  then 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
§cudy  and  coqverfaucn  were  afterwards  his  whole  employ- 

ment, 
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ment.     He  held  a  correfpondence  with  moft  of  the  princi- 
pal men  of  his  time,  Dcs  Cartes  in  particular,  with  whom 
he  had  contra6lcd  a  fricndftiip,  while  he  ftudied  at  la  Fleche, 
which  continued  to  his  death.     He  was  that  philofopher's 
chief  agent  at  Paris.     Thus,  when  Merfennus  gave  out  in 
that  city,  that  Des  Cartes  was  ere6ling  a  new  fyftem  of 
phyfics,  upon  the  foundation  of  a  vacuum,  and  found  the 
public  very  indifferent  to  it  on  that  very  account,  it  was  faid, 
that  he  immediately  fent  Intelligence  to  Des  Cartes,  that  a 
vacuum  was  not  then  the  fafhion  at  Paris ;  which  made  that 
philofopher  change  his  fyftem,  and  adopt  the  old  do6trine  of 
a  plenum,     In   the   mean   time,  Merfennus's   refidence   at 
Paris  did  not  hinder  him  from  making  feveral  journies  int® 
foreign  countries  ;  for  he  went  to  Holland  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  year  1629,  and  did  not  return  till  September  16305  and 
he  was  in  Italy  four  times,  viz.  in  1639,   1641,   1644,  and 
1646.     He  fell  fick,  July  the  27th,   1648,  of  an  abfcefs  in 
the  right  fide,  which   the  phyficians  took  to  be  a  baftard 
pleuriiy  ;  and  was  bled  feveral  times  to  no  purpofe.     At  laft  Hilarlon  de 
it  was  thought  proper  to  open  his  fide  ;  but  he  expired  in  ^"^^  P*g« 
the  midft  of  the  operation,  which  was  on  September  the  ift,  ^'^* 
1648,  when  he  was  almoft  fixty  years  of  age.     He  ordered  Bailirtviede 
the  phyficians  at  his  death  to  open  his  body,  which  they  did,  ^^^  Cartes, 
and  found  an  abfcefs  tv/o  inches  above  the  place,  where  they  j'"'  *^,  *^: 
had  opened  his  fide;  fo  that  if  the  incifion  had  been  made  de  Pierre 
at  the  proper  place,  his  life  might  poiTibly  have  been  favcd.    GafTendi.lI?, 

He  was  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  but  excelled  partlcu-  "'  ^'  3^^» 
larly  in  phyfical  and  methematical  knowledge ;  as,  if  we  did 
not  rknow  it  from  his  v/orks,  might  eafily  be  conceived, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  Des  Cartes  fcarcely  ever  did 
any  thing,  or  at  lead  was  not  perfe(5^1y  fatisfied  with  any 
thing  he  had  done,  without  lirfl:  knowing  what  Merfennus 
thought  of  it.  He  publiflied  a  great  many  books  ;  the  firft 
of  which  we  will  mention,  for  the  fake  of  a  curious  anecdote 
which  relates  to  it.  The  title  is,  Qusftiones  celeberrimae 
in  Genefim,  cum  accutata  textus  explicatione  :  in  quo  vo- 
lumine  athat?!  &  duiftse  impugnantur,  &c.  Paris,  1623. 
Two  fheets  of  this  book,  from  column  669,  to  column 
676,  inclufive,  were  fupprefTed  by  him;  and  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  meet  v/ith  any  copy,  in  which  thefe  (lieets  are  not 
taken  out.  He  had  given  there  a  lift  of  the  atheilts  of  his 
time,  mentioned  their  different  works,  and  fpecified  their 
opinions,  as  appears  from  the  index  in  the  word  Athei,  which 
has  not  been  touched.  Whether  this  detail  was  thought 
pf  d;u>gerous  confequence,    or  whether  father  Merfennus 
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had  iiilarged  too  much  the  number  of  atheifts,  it  was  judged 
proper,  that  he  fliould  retrench  all  he  had  faid  upon  that 
Jogemens  fubje<^.  Baillct  calls  Merfennus,  to  whofe  671ft  page  he 
des  fjavar.s,  refers,  the  moft  credulous  man  alive  for  believing,  that 
Ts^i  Pans,  ^^^^^  could  be  at  that  time,  as  he  fuppofes,  50,000  atheifts 
•^jii.  in  Paris  ;  and  confiders  this  pretended  i;iumber,  as  nothing 

more  than  a  fi(5lIon  of  the  Hugonots,  that  they  might  take 
occafion  from  thence  to  abufe  the  catholics.  It  is  to  be 
obferved  farther  of  this  work,  that  he  has  inferted  into  it  a 
vaft  variety  of  things,  which' are  of  quite  a  foreign  nature. 
Thus  he  calls  it  in  his  title-page.  Opus  theologis,  philofo- 
phis,  medicis,  jurifconfultis,  mathematicis,  muficis  vero 
&  catoptricis  praefertim  utile.  His  largeft  digreffion  relates 
to  mufic,  to  which  he  had  greatly  applied  himfelf,  and  upon 
■which  he  wrote  feveral  books.  He  attacks  in  feveral  places 
dr.  Robert  Fludd,  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
London  ;  the  feverity  of  whofe  anfwers  raifed  him  up  many 
defenders,  and  among  the  reft  the  illuftrious  Gaficndi, 
whofe  defence  of  him  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1628,  under 
this  title :  Epiftolica  exercitatio,  in  qua  prsecipua  principia 
philofophiae  Koberti  Fludd  deteguntur,  &  ad  recentes  illius 
libros  adverfus  patrem  Marinum  Merfennum  fcriptos  refpon- 
detur.  This  piece  is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Gaf- 
fendus's  works  at  Paris,  1658,  under  the  title  of  Examen 
philofophiae  Fluddanae,  &c. 

Merfennus  was  not  only  a  man  of  exquifrte  parts  and 
learning,  but  had  alfo  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  the 
beft  difpofition  of  any  of  his  age.  No  perfon  was  ever  more, 
curious  than  he  to  penetrate  into  all  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
^nd  to  carry  all  arts  and  fciences  to  their  utmoft  perfe6lion. 
He  v/as  in  a  manner  the  centre  of  all  the  men  of  learning, 
by  reafon  of  the  mutual  correfpondcnce  which  he  managed 
between  them.  He  omitted  no  means  to  engage  them  to 
publifh  their  works ;  and  the  world  is  obliged  to  him  for 
feveral  excellent  difcoveries,  which  perhaps,  without  his  fo- 
Jicitations,  had  been  thrown  afide  and  loft.-  He  had  a  pe- 
culiar talent  in  forming  curious  queftions,  though  he  did 
not  always  fuccced  in  refolving  them  :  however,  he  gave 
occafion  to  others  to  do  it.  In  fliort,  the  paffion  with 
which  he  was  fo  warmly  infpired,  of  being  ufeful  to  the 
w^orld,  was  not  confined  to  the  bounds  of  his  life ;  for,  as 
we  have  obferved,  he  ordered  the  phyficians  at  his  death  to 
open  his  body,  in  order  to  learn  the  caufe  and  nature  of  his 
difeafe,  which  they  had  been  ignorant  of,  and  to  enable 
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them  to  fucceed  better  in  curing  thofe,  who  ftiould  after- 
wards be  feized  and  ajHi£led  with  the  fame. 

A4  E  R  U  L  A  (George)  an  Italian  of  very  uncommon  Voffius  <3e 
parts  and  learning,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  in  the  duchy  hiftonc, 
of  Milan,  about  the  year  1420.  He  taught  youth  at  Venice  ^^^"* 
and  at  Milan  for  forty  years ;  and  laboured  abundantly  in 
reftorlng  and  corre6ling  ancient  authors.  Jovius  calls' him,  Inelog, 
*'  Grammaticorum  exa61:iflimus,  the  moft  exa<5l  of  gram- 
*'  marians  j"  and  Erafmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus,  reprefents 
him  as  a  man,  who  tranflated  the  Greek  authors  with  a 
dignity  and  elegance,  fufficient  to  rank  him  with  many  of 
the  ancients.  He  was  a  man  too,  v/ho  applied  himfelf  to 
things,  as  v/ell  as  to  words ;  for,  befides  his  critical  labours 
upon  Plautus,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  Martial,  the  elder  Pliny, 
Statius,  Aufonius,  Quintillian,  and  others,  he  wrote,  and 
^ddrefTed  to  Lewis  Sfortia,  Antiquitates  vice-comitum,  or 
of  the  actions  of  the  dukes  of  A4ilan,  in  ten  books,  v/hich 
were  printed  at  Rome  ;  and  fome  other  things  in  the  fame 
way.  He  died  at  Milan  of  a  quincy,  in  the  year  I4q4; 
*'  to  the  no  great  grief  of  Politian,"  fays  Vofiius,  "  with 
*'  whom,  as  indeed  with  many  others,  he  was  in  a  ftate  of 
"  war."^  For  he  was  marvelloufly  fplteful,  and  a  vaft  abufer 
of 'almoft  all  his  contemporaries,  who  were  fcholars.  He 
did  not  even  fpare  his  own  mailer  Philelphus,  although  they 
had  lived  long  uporr  very  good  terms.  But  Philelphus  hnp- 
pening  to  criticife  him,  for  having  writ  Turcas  inftead  of 
Turcos,  the  wretch,  unable  to  bear  it,  although  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  himfelf,  publifhed  a  flaming  inve(5five  againft 
him  ;  which  is  fiid  to  have  afte<Sled  the  old  man  fo  fenfibly, 
that  he  died  in  three  days. 

M  E  R  U  L  A  (pAUt)  a  very  learned  Hollander,  was  born 
at  Dort,  in  155H,  and  went  to  France  and  Geneva,  to  ftudy 
the  civil  law.  Afterwards  he  travelled  to  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England  ;  and  having  been  abfent  nine  years,  returned 
to  Dort.  Here  he  frequented  the  bar  four  years,  and  then 
quitted  it  for  the  profefTorfhip  of  hiftorv,  which  was  vacated 
by  the  ceflion  of  JuHus  Lipfius :  this  was  in  1592.  In 
159S,  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  joined  to  it 
the  office  of  public  librarian,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
younger  Doufa.  He  married  in  1589,  and  had  feveral 
children.  He  hurt  his  conftitution  fo  much  by  an  over- 
ilrained  application  to  books,  that  he  died  in  1607,  whei> 
he  was  no  mQi"e  than  49  years  of  age,     He  was  the  author 
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of  feveral  works,  as,  i.  Q^  Eiinii  annalium  librorum  xviii. 
fragmenta  colle6ta  &  commt^ntarlis  iliuftrata,  L.  Bat.  1595, 
4to.  2.  Eutropii  hiftorias  Romanae,  libri  x.  1592,  8vo. 
3.  Urbis  Roms  delineatio  &  methodica  ex  variis  authoribus 
defcriptio,  1599.  4.  Vita  Defiderii  Erafmi  ex  ipfius  manu 
iideliter  rcpref'entata.  Additi  funt  epiflolarum  ipfius  iibri 
duo,  colledti  &  editi  a  Paulo  Merula,  1607,  in  4to.  5. 
Cofmographiae  generalis  libri  tres.  Item  gcographiae  parti- 
cularis  libri  quatuor,  quibus  Europa  in  genere,  fpeciatim 
Hifpania,  Gallia,  Italia  defcribuntur,  cum  tabulis  geogra- 
phicts,  1605,  4to.  This  work  underwent  many  editions  ; 
but  its  ufe  is  now  fupcrfeded  by  the  more  accurate  labours 
of  Cluvcr  and  Cellarius.  Merula  publiflied  feveral  other 
things. 

c^vf,  D.w.  M  E  T  H  O  D  I  U  S,  a  father  of  the  church,  bifhop  of 
pi.-i.Fabri-  Qlympus,  or  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  of  Tyre  in 
«'»»>  c-  Paleftine,  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Chalcis,  a  city  of  Greece, 
towards  the  end  of  Dioclefian's  perfecution  in  the  year  302, 
H«ref.  64.  or  303.  Ephiphanius  fays,  ''  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
'*  man,  and  a  flrenuous  aflertor  of  the  truth."  Jerome  has 
ranked  him  in  his  catalogue  of  church  writers  ;  but  Eufebius 
has  not  mentioned  him  ;  which  filence  is  attributed  by  fome, 
though  merely  upon  conjecture,  to  Methodius's  having 
written  very  fliarply  againft  Origen,  who  was  favoured  by 
Eufebius,  Methodius  compofed  in  a  clear  and  elaborate 
ftile  feveral  works  ;  A  large  one  againft  Porphyry  the  phi- 
lofopher;  A treatife  about  the  refurredllon,  againft  Origen; 
another  about  the  Pythonlfta,  againft  the  fame ;  a  book  in- 
titled.  The  banquet  of  virgins  J  one  about  Freewill ;  Com- 
mentaries upon  Genefis  and  the  Canticles ;  and  feveral  other 
pieces  extant  in  St.  Jerome's  time.  Father  Combefis  col- 
le6led  feveral  confiderable  fragments  of  this  author  cited  by 
jEpiphanius,  Photius,  and  others,  and  printed  them  with 
notes  of  his  own  at  Paris,  1644,  together  with  the  works 
of  Amphilochius  and  Andreas  Cretcnfis,  in  folio.  But  af- 
terwards Poifinus,  a  jefuit,  found  The  banquet  of  virgins 
entire,  in  a  manufcript  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library, 
and  fent  it,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of  his  own,  into  France, 
where  it  was  printed  in  the  year  1657,  folio,  reviled  and 
correiSi:ed  by  another  manufcript  in  the  library  of  cardinal 
Mazarine.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  this  is  the  true  genuine 
work  of  Methodius,  as  well  becaufe  it  carries  all  the  marks 
of  antiquity  in  it,  as  becaufe  it  contains  word  for  v/ord  all 
tj>e  p^Il'iges .  that  Phpuus  has  cited  out  of  it.     It  is  writtci\ 
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in  the  way  of  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  Plato's  Banquet 
of  Socrates,  with  this  difference,  that  the  fpcakcrs  here  are 
women,  who  indeed  talk  very  learnedly  and  very  elegantly. 

MEURSIUS  (John)  a  moft  learned  Dutchman,  was 
born  in  the  year  1579,  at  Lofdun,  a  town  near  the  Hague, 
where  his  father  was  minifter.  At  fix  years  of  age,  his  fa- 
ther began  to  teach  him  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  the  year  afier  fent  him  to  a  fchool  at  the  Plague,  where 
he  continued  four  years.  Then  he  v/as  removed  to  Lcyden, 
and  made  fo  great  a  progreis  in  literature,  that  at  tv»^elve 
years  old  he  had  compofed  in  Latin.  He  advanced  with  no 
lefs  rapidity  in  the  Greek  language,  for  which  he  conceived 
a  particular  fondnefs ;  infomuch  that  at  thirteen  years  old  he 
made  Greek  verfes,  and  at  fixteen  wrote  a  Commentary  up- 
on Lycophron,  the  moft  obfcure  of  all  the  Greek  authors. 

Having  finifhed  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  gained  the  v, 

reputation  of  one  from  whom  much  might  be  expelled,  the 
famous  John  Barnevelt  intrufted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  children  ;  and  he  attended  them  ten  years,  at  home  and 
in  their  travels.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
almoft  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  of  vifiting  the  learned  in 
their  feveral  countries,  and  of  examining  the  beft  libraries. 
As  he  paiTed  through  Orleans,  in  1608,  he  was  made  do<5ior 
of  law.  Upon  his  return  to  Holland,  the  curators  of  the 
academy  of  Lcyden  appointed  him,  in  16 10,  profefTor  of 
hiftory,  and  afterwards  of  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  the  year 
following,  the  ftates  of  Holland  chofe  him  for  their  hiftorio- 
grapher.  In  161 2,  he  married  a  wife  of  an  ancient  and  good 
family,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  called  after  his  own  name, 
who  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  yet  not  till  he  had  given 
fpecimens  of  his  uncommon  learning,  by  feveral  publications. 

Barnevelt  having  been  executed  in  1619,  they  began  to 
treat  ill  all  who  had  been  any  ways  connccEled  with  him, 
and  who  were  of  the  party  of  the  Remonftrants,  whom  he 
had  protected.  Meurfms's  having  been  preceptor  to  his  chil- 
dren, was  very  fufficient  to  rank  him  in  this  number,  al- 
though he  had  never  mixed  himfelf  in  their  theological  dif- 
.putes  :  but  as  he  had  always  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  his 
profellbrfhip,  they  had  not  even  a  plaufible  pretence  to  re- 
move him  from  the  chair.  However,  they  ufed  all  thp 
means  of  ill  treatment  they  could  think  of,  to  make  him  quit 
it  of  himfelf:  they  reproached  him  with  writing  too  many 
books,  and  faid,  that  the  univerfity,  on  that  account,  did 
not  reap  any  benefit  from  his  ftudies.     Meurfius  only  waited 
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for  ati  opportunity  of  refigning  his  poft  with  honour;  ahd 
at  laft,  in  1625,  the  following  fair  one  prefented  itfelf. 
Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  offered  him  at  that  time 
the  profelForfhip  of  hiftory  and  politics,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Sora,  which  he  had  juft  re-eftablifhed  ;  and  alfo  the  place  of 
his  hiftoriographer.  Thefe  Meurlius  accepted  with  pleafure, 
and-went  immediately  to  Denmark^  where  he  fully  anfwered 
all  the  expe6lations  which  were  conceived  of  his  capacity, 
and  w^as  highly  refpedled  by  the  king,  and  the  chief  men  at 
court.  He  was  greatly  alHi6ted  with  the  ftone  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  and  died  the  2Cth  of  September,  1639,  as 
his  epitaph  at  Sora  fhews  j  and  not  in  1641,  as  Valerius 
Andreas  fays,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Belgica. 

All  authors  have  agreed  in  extolling  the  ingenuity^  learn- 
ing, and  merit  of  Meurfius :  fo  that,  when  Jofeph  Scaliger 
treats  him  as  an  ignorant  and  prefumptuous  pedant,  we  muft 
fuppofe  that  he  fpoke,  as  he  often  did,  from  prejudice  and 
pafHon,  and  impute  the  feverity  of  his  cenfure  to  fome  mo- 
tive of  jealoufy  and  ill-will.  Meurfius  excelled  particularly 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  languages  and  antiquities  ; 
and,  in  refpe^l:  to  them,  no  one  has  done  greater  fervice  to 
the  republic  of  letters  than  he.  He  applied  himfelf  with, 
indefatigable  pains  to  correct,  explain,  tranflate,  and  publifh 
many  works  of  the  ancients  ;  which  made  John  Imperialis 
aflert,  that  more  Greek  authors,  with  Latin  verfions  aftd 
emendations,  had  been  publiftied  by  Meurfius  alone,  than 
by  all  the  learned  put  together  for  the  laft  hundred  years* 
He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  above  fixty  works,  many 
of  which  are  inferted  in  the  colle£tion  of  Greek  and  Latin 
antiquities  by  Grasvius  and  Gronovius.  His  Eleufmia,  five 
de  Cereris  Eleufinae  facro  &  fefto,  to  which  all  who  have 
fmce  written  upon  that  fubject  have  been  greatly  indebted, 
is  a  very  valuable  work,  but  now  become  fcarce.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  has  been  printed  more  than  twice :  firft  at 
Leyden,  1619,  in  4to,  and  afterwards  in  the  feventh  vq- 
lume  of  Gronovius's  Greek  antiquities. 

It  feerns  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  fcandalous 
obfcene  Latin  work,  intitled  Meurfius,  is  not  of  either  our 
author  or  his  fon  ;  but,  as  is  faid,  the  notable  produdtion  of 
one  John  Weilrenus,  a  lawyer  at  the  Hague. 


MEZERAY  (Francis   Eudes  de)   an  eminent 
French  hiftorian,    was  born  at  Rye-,   near  Argentau,    in 
Lower  Normandy,  in  the  year  1 6 10,     He  was  educated  irf 
the  univerfity  of  Caen,  where  he  difcovered  an  early  incli- 
nation  \ 
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nation  for  poetry,  and  had  himfelf  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
talent  that  way,  that  he  thought  he  ftiould  be  able  to  raife 
both  a  character  and  a  fortune  by  it.  But  upon  his  going 
to  Paris,  he  was  dilluaded  from  purfuing  poetry,  by  his  il- 
luftrious  countryman,  monfieur  Vauquelin  des  Yveteaux, 
who  had  been  the  preceptor  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  advifed  to 
apply  himfelf  earneflly  to  the  fludy  of  hiftory  and  politics, 
as  the  fureft  means  of  fucceeding  in  what  he  aimed  at.  In 
the  mean  time,  that  gentleman  procured  him  the-  place  of 
commiiTary  of  war,  which  he  held  for  two  or  three  cam- 
paigns, and  then  quitted  it.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
rcfoived  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  there ;  and  quitting 
the  name  of  his  family,  as  being  an  obfcure  one,  he  took, 
that  of  Mezeray,  which  is  a  cottage  in  the  parifh  of  Rye. 
But  the  little  ftock  of  money  which  he  then  had,  made, 
him  apprehenfive,  that  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  continue 
long  at  Paris  :  and  therefore,  to  fupport  himfelf,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  writing  fatires  againft  the  miniftry ;  things  which 
were  then  extremely  well  received  in  that  city,  and  for  which 
he  had  naturally  a  turn.  Monfieur  Larroque  aflurcs  us,  V/edeMe- 
that  he  was  the  author  of  all  the  pieces  publifhed  againft  ""'• 
the  government,  under  the  name  of  Sandricourt.  They  are 
written  in  general  in  a  low  and  burlefque  ftile,  and  adapted 
merely  to  pleafe  the  populace.  Larroque  has  given  us  the 
titles  of  nineteen  of  thefe  pieces,  but  w^ould  not  give  us  the 
titles  of  others,  which  Mezeray  wrote  either  during  the 
miniprity  of  Lewis  XIV.  or  againft  cardinal  Richelieu, 
*'  becaufe,"  he  fays,  ''  they  ought  to  be  forgotten,  out  of 
"  reverence  to  the  perfons  whom  they  attacked." 

By  thefe  fatires  Alezeray  gained  a  confiderable  fum,  in  lefs 
than  three  years ;  and  being  now  in  cafy  circumftances,  ap- 
plied himfelf,  at  the  a2;e  of  twenty-fix  or  (even  years,  to 
compile  an  Hiftory  of  France.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  hearing 
of  his  charafter  and  circumftances,  made  him  a  prefent  of 
200  crowns,  wish  a  promife  to  remember  him  hereafter. 
He  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  in  1643,  in 
folio,  which  extends  from  Pharamond  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  the  fccond  in  1646,  in  folio,  which  contains 
what  parted  from  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  and  the  third  in  1651,  in  folio,  which  com- 
prehends the  hiftory  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  till  the 
peace  of  Vervins,  in  1598.  This  hiftory  procured  him  a 
pendon  from  the  king.  It  was  received  with  extraordinary 
applaufe;  as  much,  in  fhort,  as  if  there  had  been  no  hiftory 
of  Francs  before  his ;  and  perhaps  there  was.  none  that  a 
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man  could  read  with  any  tolerable  pleafure.  In  1668  he 
publidjed,  in  three  volumes  in  quarto,  an  Abridgement  of 
the  Hiiiory  of  France  :  in  which  there  being  feveral  bold 
paflages,  which  difplcafed  monfieur  Colbert,  that  gentleman 
ordered  monfieur  Perrault,  of  the  French  academy,  to  tell 
Mezeray  in  his  name,  that  "  the  king  had  not  given  him 
*'  a  penfion  of  4000  livres  to  write  in  fo  free  a  manner; 
"  that  his  majefty  had'  indeed  too  great  a  regard  for  truth, 
"  to  require  his  hiiloriographers  to  difguife  it,  out  of  fear 
"  or  hopes ;  but  that  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  take 
*'  the  liberty  of  reflecting,  without  any  neceffity,  upon  the 
*'  conduct  of  his  anceftors,  and  upon  a  policy  which  had 
*'  been  long  eflablifhed,  and  confirmed  by  the  fufFrages  of 
"  the  whole  nation.'*  Upon  this  remonftrance,  the  author 
promifed  to  retouch  the  pafTages  complained  of,  which  he 
did  in  a  new  edition,  printed  in  1672,  in  fix  volumes, 
i2mo  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fatisfied  neither  the  public, 
who  were  difpleafed  to  fee  the  truth  altered,  nor  the  mini- 
fter,  who  retrenched  half  his  penfion.  Mezeray  was  ex- 
tremely piqued  at  this,  and  complained  of  monfieur  Colbert 
in  very  fevere  terms  :  fo  that  at  laft  it  was  intirely  taken  away 
from  him.  This  made  him  downright  angry.  He  declared 
that  he  would  write  hiflory  no  longer  :  and  that  the  reafon 
of  his  filencc  might  not  be  concealed,  he  put  the  laft  money 
which  he  received  as  hiftoriographer,  into  a  box  by  itfelf, 
with  this  note :  "  Here  is  the  laft  money  I  have  re- 
*'  ceived  of  the  king :  he  has  ceafed  to  pay  me,  and  I  to 
*'  fpeak  of  him  either  good  or  ill.'*  Mezeray  had  defigned 
at  firft  to  revife  his  great  work ;  but  fome  friends  giving  him 
to  underftand,  that  a  correct  abridgement  would  be  mors 
acceptable,  he  followed  their  advice,  as  we  have  related, 
and  fpent  ten  whole  years  in  drawing  it  up.  The  firft  edi- 
tion of  it  met  with  greater  applaufe  than  even  his  great 
work,  and  was  much  (ought  after  by  foreigners,  as  well  as 
Frenchmen.  Learned  men  and  critics  in  hiftorical  matters, 
have  remarked  many  errors  in  it;  but  he  did  not  value  him- 
felf  at  all  upon  exaclnefs,  and  ufed  to  tell  his  friends,  who 
reproached  him  v/ith  the  want  of  it,  that  "  very  few  per- 
*'  fons  could  perceive  the  difference  between  a  hiftory  that 
''  is  exa61:,  and  one  that  is  not  fo  j  and  that  the  glory 
"  which  he  might  gain  by  a  greater  accuracy,  v/as  not 
'*  worth  the  pains  it  would  coft." 

In  the  year  1649,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  in  the  room  of  monfieur  Voiture  ;  and  in 
1675,  chofcjj  perpetual  fecrctary  of  that  academy.     Befides 
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the  work«  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  Continuation  of  the 
general  hidory  of  the  Turks,  in  which  he  Is  fuppofed  not 
to  have  fucceedcd  ;  and  L'Origine  des  Francois,  printed  at 
Amfl-erdam  in  1682;  Les  vanitcs  de  la  cour,  tranflated  from 
the  Latin  of  Johannes  Sarifburienfis,  in  1640^  and  a  French 
tranllation  of  Groiius  De  veritace  Chriftianae  religionis,  in 
1644!  Mezeray  died  July  the  loth,  1683,  aged  feventy- 
three  years.  He  was,  according  to  moiifieur  Larroque,  a 
man  who  was  fubjedt  to  ftrange  humours.  He  was  ex- 
tremely negligent  in  his  perfon,  and  fo  carclefs  in  his  drefs, 
that  he  might  have  pafled  for  a  beggar,  rather  than  for  what 
he  was.  He  was  a6lually  feized  oi:e  morning  by  the  archers 
des  pauvres,  or  parilh  officers  ;  which  miftake  Vv-as  fo  far 
from  provoking  him,  that  he  was  highly  diverted  with  it,  and 
told  them,  that  ''  he  was  not  able  to  walk  on  foot,  but  that 
"  as  foon  as  a  new  wheel  was  put  to  his  chariot,  he  would 
**  attend  them  wherever  they  thought  proper.**  He  ufed  to 
ftudy  and  write  by  candle-light,  even  at  noon-day  in  fummer ; 
and,  as  if  there  had  been  no  fun  in  the  world,  always  waited 
upon  his  company  to  the  door  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
Mezeray  had  a  brother,  father  Eudes,  a  man  of  great  fim- 
plicity  and  piety,  whom  he  inudioufly  drew  in  to  treat  of 
points  that  were  very  delicate,  before  the  queen  mother,  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  who  was  of  the  Medicis  family ;  and 
to  lay  down  fome  things  relating  to  government  and  the 
finances,  v/hich  could  not  fail  difplcafrng  that  princefs;  and 
muft  have  occafioned  great  trouble  to  father  Eudes,  if  the 
goodnefs  of  the  queen  had  not  excufed  the  indifcretion  of 
the  preacher.  And  not  fatisned  with  having  drawn  his  bro- 
ther into  this  unlucky  affair,  he  placed  himfelf  In  a  corner 
of  the  church  during 'the  fermon,  and  laughed  heartily  at 
him,  for  threatning  the  judgments  of  God  and  the  pains, 
of  hell  againft  thofe  "  villainous  leeches,  which  were  come 
"  from  behind  the  mountains.'*  But  of  all  Mezeray *s  hu- 
mours, none  lefTened  him' more  in  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, than  the  unaccountable  fondnefs  he  conceived  for  a  man 
who  kept  a  public  houfe  at  Chapcllein,  called  Le  Faucheur. 
He  was  fo  taken  with  this  man's  franknefs  and  pleafantry, 
that  he  ufed  to  fpend  whole  days  days  with  him,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  admonition  of  his  friends  to  the  cont?rary ;  and 
not  only  kept  up  an  intimate  friendship  with  Him  during  his 
life,  but  made  him  fole  legatee  at  his  death.  With  regard 
to  religion,  he  affected  Pyrrhonifm  ;  which  however  was 
not,  It  feems,  fo  much  in  his  heart  as  in  his  mouth.  This 
appeared  from  his  hft  ficknefs :  for,  having  fent  for  thofe 
Vol.  VIIL  Z  ^     friends 
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friends,  who  had  been  the  moft  ufual  witnefles  of  his  licen- 
tious talk   about   religion,  he  made  a  fort  of  recantation, 
which  he  concluded  with  defiring  them  "  to  forget  what  he 
"  might  formerly  have  faid  upon  the  fubjedt  of  religion,  and 
'^  to  remember,  that  Mezeray  dying,  was  a  better  believer 
"  than  Mezeray  in  health."     Thcfe  particulars  are  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  Mezeray  by  monfieur  Larroque.     But 
Hifto'rrde   the  abbe  Olivet  tells  us,  "  that  he  was  furprifed  upon  rcad- 
racaderpie    u  jj^^  ^\^{^  ]{(q^  ^q  f^i^^j  Mezeray 's  charader  drawn  in  fuch 
repu^s  1.652, "  difadvantageous  colours."  Be  this  as  it  will,  Mezeray  was 
ju^tju'  a       certainly  a  very  odd  man  ;  and  though  agreeable  when  he 
17C0,  p.     pleafed  in  his  converfation,  yet  full  of  whim,  and  not  with- 
p!ri8^7^*o.  ^^^  ill-nature.     It  was  a  conftant  way  with  him,  when  can- 
didates offered  themfelves  for  vacant  places  in  the  academy, 
to  throw  in  a  black  ball  inflead  of  a  white  one  :  and  when 
his  friends  afked  him  the  reafon  of  this  unkind  procedure, 
he  aiifvvered,  that  it  was  to  leave  to  poflerity  a  monument  of 
the  liberty  of  the  elccftions  of  the  academy.     As  an  hiftorian, 
he  is  valued  very  highly  and  defervedly  for  his  integrity  and 
Faithfulnefs,  in  relating  fa^ls  as  he  found  them ;  but  for  this 
folely  :  for  as  to  his  iiile  it  is  neither  accurate  nor  polite, 
althoi!gh  he  had  been  a  mem.ber  of  the  French  academy  long 
before  he  wrote  his  Abridegment. 

pfeiiflcnHift.      MEZIRIAC  (Claude  Caspar  Bachet,  sieur  de) 
cid'acaden.ie  was  one  of  the  ableft  men  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
Fiancoife,    j^om    at ,  Brcfle,    of  an    ancient   and    noble   famiily.     He 
^'  *^  *        was  a  very  good  poet  both  in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin, 
an  excellent  grammarian,  a   great  Greek   fcholar,  and   an 
admirable  critic.    In  his  youth,  he  fpent  a  good  deal  of  time 
at  Paris  and  Rome.     In  the  laft  of  thefe  places  he  wrote  a 
fmall  collection  of  Italian  poems,  in  competition  with  Vau- 
gelas,  who  was  there  at  the  fame  time  ;  among  which  there 
are  imitations  of  the  moft  beautiful  fimiiies,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  eight  lirft  books  of  the  iEneids.     Ke  publifhed 
alfo  Latin  and  P>ench  poetry  in  the  year  1621,  and  tran- 
ilated  fome  of  Ovid's   epiftles,    which   he   illuftrated   with 
commentaries  of  his  own.     The  tranflation  was  nothing 
near  fo  v^aluable  as  the  commentary,  which  is  reckoned  very 
Dia.  art.     curious  :  for,  as  mr.  Bayle  has  obfcrvcd,  "  he  knew  all  the 
Hiztm-    u  little  by-ways  in  the  country  of  fable,  and  there  was  no- 
^*  '^  thing  in  mythology,  but  what  he  was  acquainted  with." 

Mr.  Pelifibn  tells  us,    "  that  he  was  likewife  well  verfed 
.'*  in   the  controverfies,    both  in  philofophy  and  religion  ; 
"  and  he  has  given  manifeft  proof,  that  he  was  very  deep 
4  -  -'  in 
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"^  in  algebra  and  geometry."     He  publiftied  the  fix  books 
of  Diophantus,  and  inriched  it  with  a  very  able  commen- 
tary and  notes.     It  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1621, 
and  dedicated  to  Anthony  Faure,  firft  prefident  of  Savoy ; 
and  it  has  been  reprinted  feveral  times  in  Germany.     It  is 
juft  worth  mentioning,    that  Meziriac,    accompanied  with 
two  or  three  of  his  friends,  prefented  this  book  upon  arith- 
metic to  Malherbe  the  poet ;  and  his  friends  beftowing  ex- 
traordinary praifes  upon  it,  as  a  book  of  great  ufe  to  the 
public,  Malherbe  afked  them,  "  Whether  it  would  reduce  La  vie  de 
"  the  price  of  bread  ?"     We  cannot  give  a  more  advanta-  Malherbe, 
geous  account  of  Meziriac's  knowledge  in  arithmetic  and  ^*'    *""* 
geometry,  than  by  obferving,  that  the  great  Des  Cartes  had 
in  high  opinion  of  it.     Des  Cartes  was  very  nice  and  diffi-  BaiHet,  I4 
cult  to  be  pleafed  in  thofe  matters,  and  hot  apt  to  beftow  ^'^  ^e  mr. 
encomiums  upon  mathematicians  ;   yet  he  is   faid  to  have  ,  "  Cartes^ 
put  a  veiy  Imgular  value  upon  the  genius  and  capacity  of  p,  g,. 
hir.  de  Meziriac. 

Meziriac  was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  man  every  way,  Peiiflbn,  it 
and  he  was  evidently  thought  fo  by  the  public  :  for  before  he  above, 
left  Paris^  they  talked  of  making  him  preceptor  to  Lewis  XIII. 
upon  which  account  (fo  great  was  his  wifdom  and  modefty) 
he  left  the  court  in  great  hafte,  and  declared  afterwards,  that 
he  never  felt  fo  much  pain  upon  any  occafion  in  his  life  ; 
foi-  that  he  feemed,  as  if  he  had  had  already  upon  his  fhoul- 
ders  the  important  weight  of  a  whole  kingdom.     He  was,  ibid. 
though  abfent,  made  a  member  of  the  French  academy, 
when  in  its  infancy ;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  make 
a  difcourfe  in  it,  he  fent  up  one,  which  was  read  to  the 
aflembly  by  mr.  de  V^augelas.     We  find  in  a  book  of  the  RecucU  dfc 
fieur  Colomies's  a  particular,  of  which  mr.  Peiiilon  makes  particulan- 
ho  mention:  it  is,  that  Meziriac  was   admitted  into  the^"'^'*^^' 
order  of  jefuits  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  that  he  had  gone 
through  his  firfl  clafs  at  Milan,  where  he  fell  ill,  and  be- 
came a  fecular  again.     He  died  at  Bourg  in  Breile  upon  the 
26th  of  February,   1638^,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  ac- 
cording  to   PelifTon ;    but  fomewhat   older,    according    to 
Bayle.     He  had  undertaken  a  tranllation  of  all  Plutarch's 
works  with  notes,  and  had  brought  that  great  and  laborious 
tafk  almoft  to  a  conclufion,  when  he  died.     He  left  behind 
him  feveral  finifhed  works,  that  were  not  printed  :  they  are 
as   follow;    Elcmentorum    arithmetlcorum  libri    tredecim.' 
1  ra^latus  de  geometricis  quaeftionibus  per  algebram.    Thefe 
two  pieces  were  promifed  at  the  end  of  his  preface  to  Dio- 
phantus, The  reft  of  Ovid's  epiflles  without   comments. 
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Apolloclori    Athenienfis   grammatici   Bibliotheces,    five   6c 

Deorum  origine  libri  tres,  tranflated  by  him  with  very  learned 

obfervations.     And  in  the  laft  place  Agathemerus  the  Greek 

Hiftor.  de     geographer,  never  as  yet  printed.     Guichenon,  the  hiftorian 

BreflV,  part,  of  Brelfe,    has  faid,  and  with  a   good  deal  of  reafon,  of 

in.  p.  lo.     JVIeziriac,     that     "  one     might     give    him    the    elogium 

*'  which  Quintillian  has  beftowed  upon  a  great  perfon  of 

"  his  times,  who,  if  he  pleafed,  could  have  left  more  ex- 

"  cellent  works  behind  than   he   did*      Fa^lix  ingenium, 

*'  quod  voluit  potuit :  O  utinam  meliora  voluiiTet !"  That 

is,  *•  he  had  fo  happy  a  genius,  that  he  could  eafily  have 

"  effedted  any  thing  he  undertook.     Would  to  God  he  had 

*'  undertaken  fomethins;  nobler  than  what  he  did  !" 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARRUOTI,  a 

mvoft  incomparable  painter,  fculptor,  and  architedt,  was  born 
at  the  caftle  of  Chiufi,  in  the  territory  of  Arezzo  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  year  1474.  He  was  put  to  nurfe  in  the  village  of 
Settiniano,  a  place  noted  for  the  refort  of  fculptors,  of  whom 
his  nurfe's  hufband  was  one  ;  v/hich  gave  occafion  to  a  well- 
known  faying,  that  Aiichael  Angelo  "  fucked  in  fculpture 
*'  with  his  milk."  His  violent  inclination  to  defigning, 
obliged  his  parents  to  place  him  with  Dominico  Ghirlan- 
daio ;  and  the  progrefs  he  made  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  his 
fchool -fellows  fo  much,  that  Torrigiano,  one  of  them,  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  nofe,  the  marks  of  which  he  carried  to 
his  grave.  He  eredled  an  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture 
at  Florence,  under  the  prote£^ion  of  Lorenzo  di  Medicis, 
who  was  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  upon  the  troubles  of 
the  houfe  of  Medicis,  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Bologna. 
About  this  time  he  made  an  image  of  Cupid,  carried  it  to 
Rome,  broke  off  one  of  its  arms,  and  buried  it  j  keeping  in 
the  mean  time  the  other  arm  by  him.  He  buried  it  in  a, 
place,  which  he  knew  was  foon  to  be  dug  up;  and  the 
Cupid  being  found,  was  fold  to  the  cardinal  of  St.  Gregory 
for  antique  :  but  Michael  Angelo  difcovered  the  fallacy,  by 
Ihewing  the  arm  he  had  refer ved  for  that  p  rpofe.  His  re- 
putation was  fo  great  at  Rome,  that  he  was  employed  by 
pope  Sixtus  to  paint  his  chapel.  The  famous  Raphael  got 
a  fight  of  this  painting  by  ftealth,  before  it  was  iiniflied,  and 
found  the  defign  to  be  of  fo  great  a  gufto,  that  he  refolved 
to  make  his  advantage  of  it;  and  indeed  in  the  firft  pidlure, 
which  Raphael  produced  afterwards,  which  was  of  the  pro- 
phet Ifaiah,  for  the  church  of  St,  Auftin,  Michael  Angelo 
difcovered  the  theft,    Upgn  the  death  of  pope  Julius  11. 

he 
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he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  made  that  admirable  piece 
of  fculpture,  the  tomb  of  the  duke  of  Florence.  He  was 
interrupted  by  the  wars,  the  citizens  obliging  him  to  work 
on  the  fortifications  of  the  city  ;  but  forefeeing  that  their 
precautions  would  be  ufelefs,  he  removed  from  Florence  to 
Ferrara,  and  from  thence  to  Venice.  The  doge  Gritti 
would  fain  have  entertained -him  in  his  fervice ;  but  all  he 
could  get  out  q{  him,  was  a  defign  of  the  bridge  Rialto. 
Upon  his  return  to  Florence,  he  painted  the  fable  of  Leda, 
with  Jupiter  turned  into  a  fwan,  for  the  duke  of  Ferrara  ; 
which  piece  not  being,  as  he  thought  enough  efteemed,  he 
fent  it  into  France.  .  Here  it  was  purchafed  by  Francis  J. 
and  put  up  at  Fontainebleau :  but  the  amorous  paffion  of  • 

Leda  was  reprefented  in  fo  lively  and  lafcivious  a  manner, 
that  afterwards  moniieur  de  Noyers,  minifter  of  ftate,  or- 
dered it  to  be  burnt  out  of  a  fcruple  of  confcience.  By  the 
command  of  pope  Paul  III.  Michael  Angelo  painted  that 
moft  celebrated  of  all  his  pieces,  the  lait  judgment ;  for 
which  he  had  a  reward  fuitable  to  his  merits.  He  died  im- 
menfely  rich  at  Rome  in  the  year  1564,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years :  but  Cofmo  di  Medicis  had  his  body  brought  to  Flo- 
rence, and  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  where  his 
tomb  is  to  be  feen  in  marble,  confiding  of  three  figures, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architedure. 

Michael  Angelo  has  the  name  of  the  greateft  defigner 
that  ever  was:  and  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  never  any 
painter  in  the  world  underflood  anatomy  fo  well.  He  took 
incredible  pains  to  reach  the  perfe6i:ion  of  his  art.  He 
loved  folitude,  and  ufed  to  fay,  that  "  painting  was  jealous, 
"  and  required  the  whole  man  to  herfelf."  Being  afked, 
*'  Why  he  did  not  marry  ?"  He  anfwered,  *'  Painting  was 
"  his  wife,  and  his  works  his  children."  In  archite<5lure 
alfo,  he  not  only  furpafled  all  the  moderns,  but,  as  fome 
think,  the  ancients  too  ;  for  which  they  bring  as  proofs,  the 
St.  Peter's  of  Rome,  the  St.  John's  of  Florence,  the  Capitol, 
the  Palazzo  Farnefe,  and  his  own  houfe.  As  a  painter,  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  extravagant  and  fantaftical  in  his  coni- 
pofitions ;  to  have  overcharged  his  defigns  ;  to  have  taken 
too  many  liberties  a2;ainft  the  rules  of  perrpe<S^ive ;  and  to 
have  underftood  but  little  of  colouring.  It  may  be  fo :  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  obferve,  that  he  had  qualities  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  notice  of  moll  of  the  princes  and  monarchs 
in  chrillendom  :  that  he  was  not  only  highly  efteemed  by 
feveral  popes  fucceilively,  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
by  the  republic  of  Venice,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  by 
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;  Francis  1,  &c»  but  was  alfo  invited  over  to  Turky  by  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  upon  a  defign  he  then  had,  of  making 
a  bridge  over  the  Hellefpont  from  Conftantinople  to  Pera, 
We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  be  was  alio  a|i.  excel- 
lent poet. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  da  Caravaggio,  ^ 
celebrated  painter,  was  born  at  Carava2;gio,  a  village  in 
Milan,  in  the  year  15^9.  He  was  at  firit  no  better  than  a 
day-labourer  ;  but  having  feen  fome  painters  at  work  upon 
a  brick  wall,  which  he  had  helped  to  raife,  he  was  fo  charmed 
with  their  art,  that  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the 
lludy  of  it ;  and  in  a  few  years  made  fo  confiderable  a  pro- 
grefs,  that  in  Venice,  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he 
was  cried  up  and  admired,  as  the  author  of  a  new  ftile  in 
painting.  Upon  his  firft  coming  to  Rome,  his  neccffitie? 
compelled  him  to  paint  flowers  and  fruit  under  cavalier 
Giofcppino  :  but  growing  weary  of  that  fubje6^,  and  re- 
turning to  his  former  pra61:ice  of  hiftories,  he  made  ufe  of 
a  method  quite  different  from  that  of  Giofcppino,  and  fol- 
lowed the  life  as  much  too  clofely,  as  Giofcppino  departed 
from  it.  He  imitated  the  defefts,  as  w^ell  as  the  beauties  of 
nature  j  and  ufed  tq  fay,  that  "  thofe  pictures  which  were 
?'  n  t  drawn  after  nature,  were  but  as  fo  many  rags,  and 
*'  the  figures  of  which  they  were  compofed,  but  as  painted 
"  cards."  Hence  his  invention  became  fo  poor,  that  he 
^ould  never  draw  any  thing  without  his  model  before  his 
eyes;  and  therefore  underftood  but  little,  either  of  defign  or 
ilecorum  in  his  compofitions  :  however,  though  he  wanted 
in  defign,  he  was  admirable  in  colouring.  We  have  ob- 
fervcd  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarruoti,  that  he  was  incom- 
parable in  defign,  but  knew  little  of  colouring.  The  very 
reverfe  is  true  of  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  who  had 
as  good  a  gout  in  colouring,  as  he  had  a  bad  one  in  defign. 
His  pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in  moft  of  the  cabinets  in 
Europe.  There  are  feveral  of  them  at  R.ome  and  Naples ; 
and  one  picture  of  his  drawing  is  in  the  Dominican  church 
at  Antwerp,  which  Rube'ns  ufed  to  call  his  mafter. 

It  is  faid  of  this  painter,  that  he  was  as  fingular  in  hia 
temper,  as  in  his  gufto  of  painting  :  full  of  detraction,  and 
fo  ftrangely  contentious,  that  his  pencil  was  no  fooner  out 
of  his  hand,  but  his  fvvord  was  in  it.  He  treated  his  con- 
temporaries very  contemptuofiy,  Giofcppino  particularly, 
whom  he  ufed  to  make  a  jeft  of  publicly  ;  which  however 
Woiight  ^ina  fometim^s  into  danger.     Tbus  one  day,  in  a 
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dirpute  with  Giofeppino,  he  run  a  young  man  through  the 
body,  who  was  for  adjufting  the  afPair  bctv/een  them;  u\yon 
which  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  marquis  Juftiiiiani  for 
prote^lion.  Juiliniani  obtained  his  pardon  fium  the  pope; 
but  he  was  no  fooner  at  liberty,  than  giving  a  loofe  to  his 
paflions,  he  went  to  Giofeppino,  and  challenged  him.  The 
latter  aofwcred,  "  He  was  a  knight,  snd  would  not  draw 
^*  his  fword  againft  an  inferior."  Michael  Angelo,  nettled 
at  this  anfwer,  haftencd  to  Malta,  pcrfornned  his  vows  and 
exercifes,  and  received  the  order  of  knis^hchood  as  a  fcivins;- 
brother.  While  he  was  there,  he  drew  the  decollation  of 
St.  John  Baptift  for  the  great  church,  and  the  pourtrait  of 
the  grand  mafter  de  Vigna-Court,  which  is  in  the  king's 
cabinet.  After  this  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  in  order  to  force 
Giofeppino  to  fight  him  ;  but  in  his  return  a  fever  took  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  and  his  life.  This  happened 
in  1609,  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 

MICRELIUS  (John)  profefTor  of  divinity  at  Stetin,  vit.  Mirrel. 
and  a  very  learned  man,  was  born  at  Cuflin  in  Pomerania,  ^f'  Hartn*c* 
upon  the  3d  of  September  1597.  ^^  began  his  fludies  in 
the  college  of  his  own  country;  and  in  the  year  1614,  re- 
moved to  Stetin,  where  he  ftudied  theology  under  profeflbr 
Cramer.  In  the  year  16 16,  he  maintained  a  difpute  *'  de 
"  Deo  uno  &  trino,"  which  gained  him  a  great  reputation; 
and  went  the  year  after  to  the  univerfity  of  Konigfberg, 
where  he  difputed  again  "  de  veritate  tranfcendentali."  Fie 
received,,  in  the  year  1621,  the  degree  of  mailer  of  philo- 
fophy  at  the  miiverfity  of  Gripfwald,  after  having  main- 
tained a  thefis  '•  demeteorls ;"  and  fometlme  after,  went  to 
Leipfic  to  finifli  his  ftudies.  He  was  made  profeflbr  of  rhe- 
toric in  the  royal  college  at  Stetin  in  the  year  1624,  re6tor 
of  the  fenate  fchool  in  162^,  and  rector  of  the  royal  college, 
and  profeHbr  of  theology,  in  1649.  The  fame  year  he  re- 
ceived his  do(Slor  of  divinity's  degree,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Griphfwald,  and  which  he  was,  it  fcems,  put  upon  afl^ine ; 
becaufe  in  a  famous  difpute  he  had  with  John  Bergius,  firft 
preacher  at  the  court  of  the  ele6lor  of  Brandenburg,  upon 
the  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  the 
latter  arrogantly  boafted  of  his  being  an  old  doctor  in  divi- 
nity j  to  which  Micrelius  could  only  anf^ver,  "  that  he  had 
*'  received  the  degree  of  mafter  in  philofophy  before  Bergius." 
He  had  obtained  by  his  folicitations,  in  the  )x:ar  1642,  vvhen 
he  was  made  profeflbr  of  rhetoric,  that  there  might  be  alfo 
profeflbrs  of  law,  phyfic,  and  mathematics,   in  the  royal 
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college  ;  and  that  a  certain  number  of  {ludents  might  b6 
maintained  there  at  the  public  charge.  He  made  a  journey 
to  Sweden  in  the  year  1653,  and  had  the  honour  to  pay  his 
refpeiSts  to  queen  Chriflina,  who  gave  him  very  obh"ging 
marks  of  her  liberality,  and  w^ho  had  before  defrayed  the 
charges  of  his  doctor's  degree.  He  died  upon  the  3d  of 
December,  1658. 

This  profeflbr  wrote  feveral  learned  works,  which  were 
Well  received,  and  went  through  feveral  editions  :  among 
vhich  were,  i.  Ethnophronius  contra  Gentiles  de  princi- 
pils  religionis  chriftianae  ;  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a 
continuation  Contra  Judaicas  depravationes.  2.  Lexicon 
philofophicum.  3.  Syntagma  hi lloriurum  ecclefiae.  4.  Syn- 
tagma hiftoriarum  poIiLicarum,  &c.  Sec.  He  was  married 
three  times;  firft  in  1627,  to  the  daughter  of  Joachim  Pras- 
torlus,  archdeacon  and  profelTor  at  Stetin,  whom  he  loft  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  with  a  child  he  had  by  her ;  fecondly, 
in  1630,  to  a  daughter  of  David  Reutz,  fuperintcndant  of 
eaftern  Pomerania,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  tvv'o 
only  of  which  furvived  him  ;  and  thirdly,  in  164.2.  to  a 
daughter  of  Michael  Hecken,  fuperintendent  of  Primiflaw, 
by  whom  he  had  fix  children,  who  all  furvived  him.  All 
Arud  thefe  tokens  of  the  fruitful  bleiEng,  which  God  had  filed 

^' '^'theo^"  "P^"  ^*"^'  ^^^  particularly  infifled  on  in  his  funeral  Pio- 
log.p.  1:186.  gramm.a. 

Stow's  Sur^      M I  D  D  L  E  T  O  N  (fir  Hugh)    a  public-fpirited  man, 

\ey  of  Lon-  and  a  very  great  benefactor  to  the  city  of  London,  by  bring- 

S°"'  ^s^ad-  ^"?  '^  thither  the  New  River.     Fie  was  a  native  of  Denbigh 

ditions,  vol.  in  North  Wales,  and  a  citizen  and  goldfmith  of  London. 

i.  booki.     This  city  not  being  fufHcientJy  fupplied  with  water,  three 

td;t.  1720.    ^^g  qP  parliament  were  obtained  for  that  purpofc,  one  in 

queen  Elizabeth's,  and  two  in   king  James  the  Ift's  reign, 

granting  the  citizens  of  London  full  power  to  bring  a  river 

from  any  part  of  Middlefex  and  Hcrifordfliire.     The  pro- 

jc6l,  after  much  calculation,  was  laid  afide  as  impracSlicable, 

till  fir  Hugh  Middleton  undertook  it :  in  confideration  of 

which,  the  city  conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs,  April  the 

ift,   i6c6,  the  full  right  and  power  of  the  a£i:  of  parliament^ 

granted  unto  them  in  that  behalf.     Having  therefore  taken 

an  exa£i:  furvey  of  all  fprino;s  and  rivers  in  Middlefex  and 

Hertfordfhire,  he  made  choice  of  two  fprings,  one  in  the 

parifh  of  Amwell  near  Hertford,  the  othc-r  near  Ware,  both^ 

about  twenty  miles  dillant  from  London;  and  having  united 

th.eir  flreams,  conveyed  them  to  the  cky  at  a  very  great 
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labour  and  expence.     The  work  was  begun  February  the 
20th,   ]6c8,    and  carried  on   through  various    foils,  fome 
ouz'>  nnd  muddy,  others  extremely  hard  and  rocky.    Many 
bride "'s  in  the  mean  time  were  built  over  his  New  River  j  and 
many  drains  were  made  to  carry ofF land- fprings  and  common- 
lewers,  fdmetimts  over  and   fometimes  under  it.     Bcfides 
thefe  ncceffary  difiiailties,  he  had,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
many  others  to  {tn:ggle  with  ;  as  the  Ipite  and  derifion  of 
the  vulgar  and  envious,  the  many  caufelefs  hindrances  and 
complaints^  of  perfons,  through  whofe  grounds  the  channel 
was  to  be  cut,  &c.     When  he  had  brought  the  water  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  almoft  his  whole  fortune  was 
fpent ;  upon  which  he  applied  to  the  lord  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  London  ;  but  tluy  refufing  to  intereft  themfelves 
in  the  affair,  he  applied  next  to  king  James.     His  majefty, 
willing  to  encourage  that  great  and  noble  work,  did,  by  in- 
denture under  the  great-feal,  dated  May  the  2d,   1612,  be- 
tween him  and   mr.  Middleton,  covenant  to  pay  half  the 
expence  of  the  v/hole  work,  paft  and  to  come  ;  and  thus 
the  defign  was  happily  effefled,  and  the  water  brought  into 
the  cilkrn  at  Ifllngton  on  Michaelmas-day  1613.     Like  all 
other  piojedors,  fir  Hugh  greatly  impaired  his  fortune  by 
this  ftupcndous  work  :  for  though  king  James  had  borne  io 
great  a  part  of  the  expence,  and  did  afterwards,  ia  1619, 
grant  his  letters  patent  to  fir  Hugh  Middleton,  and  others, 
incorporating  them  by  the  name  of  "  The  governors  and 
*'  company  of  the  New  River,  brought  from  ChadWell  ancl^ 
*'  Amwell  to  London ;"  and  impowering  them  to  chufc  a 
governor,  deputy -governor,  and  treafurer,  to  grant  leafes, 
fzc,  yet  the  profit  it  brought  in  at  firft  was  very  inconfider- 
able.     There  was  no  dividend  made  among  the  proprietors 
till  the  year  1633,  when  ill.   19s.   id.  was  divided  upon 
CachHinre.  The  fecond  dividend  amounted  only  to  3I.  4s.  2d., 
^nd  inftead  of  a  third  dividend,  a  call  being  expeS:ed,  king 
Charles  I.  who  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  royal  moiety  afore- 
faid,  reconveyed  it  again  to  fir  Hugh,  by  a  deed  under  the 
great-feal,  of  the  iSthof  November  1636,  in  confideration 
of  .fir  Hugh's  fecuring  to  his  majefty  and  his  fucceflbrs,  a 
fee-farm  rent  of  500  K  per  annum,  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
company,  clear  of  all  reprifes.     Sir  Hugh  charged  that  fum 
upon  the  holders  of  the  king's  fhares.     However,  for  many 
years  the  New  River  hath  yielded  a  large  revenue,  and  is  (o 
valuable,  that  the  {hares  in  it  fell  for  thirty  years  purchafe. 
In  the  mean  time,  although  fir  Hugh  was  a  lofer  in  point 
of  profit,  yet  he  was  .a  gainer  in  point  of  honour ;  for  king 

James 
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James  made  him  firft  a, knight,  and  then  a  baronet,  for  the 
fervices  he  had  done.  When  and  where  he  died,  we  can- 
not tell ;  but  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  a  (hare  in  his  New 
River  water  to  the  company  of  goldimiths  in  London,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  members  of  it. 

This  fhort  account  was  due  to  the  memory  of  fir  Hugh 
Middleton,  whofe  name  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  with 
honour  and  gratitude  to  poderity,  as  much  as  thofe  of  the 
builders  of  the  famous  aquedu(Sts  in  ancient  Rome. 

MIDDLETON  (dr.  ConyeRs)  a  very  celebrated 
Englifh  divine,  and  a  moft  ingenious  and  learned  man,  was 
the  Ton  of  a  clergyman  in  Yorkftiire,  and  born  at  Richmond 
in  that  county,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1683.  His  father 
being  poiTeffed  of  an  eafy  fortune,  befidcs  his  preferment  in 
the  church,  gave  him  a  liberal  education  ;  and  at  feventeen 
years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge, 
of  which  in  1706,  he  was  chofcn  fellow.  In  1707  he  com- 
menced mafter  of  arts  j  and  two  years  after  joined  with  fe- 
veral  other  fellows  of  his  college  in  a  petition  to  dr.  John 
More,  then  biihop  of  Ely,  as  their  vifitor,  againft  the  fa- 
Art.BENT  rnous  dr.  Bcntley  their  mafter.  However,  he  had  no  fooner 
X.ZY,  done  this,  than  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  Bentley*s  jurif- 

didtion,  by  marrying  mrs.  Drake,  daughter  of  mr.  Morris, 
of  Oak-Morris  in  Kent,  and  widow  of  counfeilor  Drake  of 
Cambridge,  a  lady  of  ample  fortune.  After  his  marriage  he 
took  a  fmall  reiSlory  in  the  ille  of  Ely,  which  was  in  the 
gift  of  his  wife  ,  but  refigned  it  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
on  account  of  its  unhealthy  fituation. 

In  O£l:ober  1 7 1  7,  when  king  George  the  Ift  vifited  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  he  was  created,  with  feveral  others, 
a  do£tor  of  divinity  by  mandate  ;  and  was  the  perfon  who 
gave  the  firfl:  motion  to  that  famous  proceeding  againft  dr. 
Bentley,  which  made  fuch  a  noife  in  the  nation.  Dr.  Bcnt- 
ley, \«[hofe  oiiice  it  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  called 
Creation,  made  a  new  and  extraordinary  demand  of  four 
guineas  from  each  of  the  do6i:ors,  on  pretence  of  a  fee  due 
to  him  as  divinity-profeflbr,  over  and  above  a  broad  piece, 
which  had  by  cuftom  been  allowed  as  a  prefent  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Upon  this  a  warm  difpute  arofe,  the  refult  of  which 
was,  that  many  of  the  doctors,  and  dr.  Middleton  among 
the  reft,  coniented  to  pay  tHe  fee  in  queftion,  upon  condi- 
tion, that  the  money  fhould  be  reftored  if  it  werp  not  after- 
wards determined  to  be  his  right.  It  was  determined  againft 
himj  but  flill  he  kept  the  money  :  upon  which  dr.  Middleton 
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commenced  an  aclion  againft  him,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
money.  Dr.  Bentley  behaving  with  contumacy,  and  {hew- 
ing all  imaginable  contempt  to  the  authority  of  the  univer- 
fity,  was  at  firfl  fufpended  from  his  degrees,  and  then  dc-^ 
graded.  He  petitioned  the  king  for  relief  from  that  kn-  . 
tence:  upon  which  dr.  Middleton,  by  the  advice  of  friends, 
fhoui^ht  it  expedient  to  put  the  public  in  poflellion  of  the 
whole  affair.  This  occafion^d  him  to  publifh,  within  the 
year  17 19.  the  four  following  pieces;  i.  A  full  and  im- 
partial account  of  all  the  late  proceedings  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  againft  dr.  Bentley.  ^.  A  fecond  part  of 
the  full  and  impartial  account,  &c.  3.  Some  remarks  up- 
on a  pamphlet,  intitled,  7'he  cafe  of  dr.  Bentley  farther 
itated  and  vindicated,  &c.  The  author  of  the  piece  here 
remarked,  was  the  well-known  A^.  Sykes ;  and  he  is  treated 
here  by  dr.  Middleton  with  great  contempt  and  feverity  : 
who  feems,  however,  afterwards  to  have  changed  his  opinion 
of  him,  and  to  have  been  upon  very  charitable  terms  with 
him  :  for  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Free  enquiry  into  the 
miraculous  powers,  which  was  publifned  after  his  death, 
he  appeals  to  his  authority,  and  calls  him  '*  a  very  learned  MtddIeton*s 
"  and  judicious  writer/'  The  laft  piece  is  intitled,  4.  A  ^^^'^'«  ***'- 
true  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Trinity-college  in  Cam-  Ito'diu' 
bridge,  under  the  oppreffive  government  of  their  mailer 
Richard  Bentley,  late  D.  D.  But  this  regards  only  the 
quarrel  betwixt  him  and  his  college,  and  is  employed  in 
expofmg  his  mifdemeanours  in  the  adminiftration  of  college 
affairs.  It  feems  to  have  been  written,  in  order  to  take  off* 
a  fufpicion  which  many  then  had,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  univerfity  againft  dr.  Bentley  did  not  flow  fo  much  from 
any  real  demerit  in  the  man,  as  from  a  certain  fpirit  of  rc- 
(entment  and  oppofition  to  the  court,  the  great  promoter 
and  manager  of  Vv'hofe  intereft  he  was  thought  to  be  there : 
for  it  muft  be  remembered,  that,  in  that  feafon  of  his  life, 
dr.  Middleton  was  a  ftrong  tory  ;  though,  like  fome  other 
confiderable  pcrfons  his  contemporaries  in  the  univerfity,  he 
afterwards  became  a  very  good  whig. 

But  dr.  Middleton  had  not  done  with  dr.  Bentley  yet. 
The  latter,  in  the  year  1720,  publifhed  Propofals  for  a  utw 
edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  and  Latin  verfion.  The 
former,  in  1721,  publiftied,  5,  Remarks,  paragraph  by  pa- 
^-agraph,  upon  thefe  propofals,  &c.  and,  at  fetting  out, 
,"  only  defires  his  reader  to  believe,  that  they  were  not  Ibid,  vol,  U. 
^'  drawn  from  him  by  perfonal  fpleen  or  envy  to  the  author  P-  5>9» 
Sf  of  them>  but  by  a  ferious  cpnviclion,  that  be  had  neither 
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"  talenfs  nor  materials  proper  for  the  work  he  had  under- 
**  taken."  Dr.  Middleton's  motto  to  this  piece  was  very 
happily  chofen,  and  deferves  to  be  tranfcribed.  It  is  taken 
from  an  oration  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Burman,  who,  with 
a  view  of  defending  his  brother  critic  againft  his  advcrfarres. 
Vet,  Burm.  fays,  in  a  ftrain  of  irony,  «'  Dodtus  criricus  &  adfuctus 
Orat.  Lugd.  cc  ufgre,  fecare,  inclementer  omnis  generis  libros  trad:are, 
•  ^  *  "  apices,  fyllabas,  voces,  didliones  confooere,  &z  ftylo  cxi- 
**  gere,  continebitne  ilJe  ab  integro  &  iniaminato  divinse 
•*  fapientiae  monumento  crudeles  ungues  ?'*  Dr.  Bentley  de- 
fended his  propofals  againft  thefe  remarks,  which  however 
he  did  not  afcribe  to  dr.  Middleton,  but  to  dr.  Colbatcli,  a 
reverend  and  learned  fellow  of  his  college,  and  cafuilticr^l 
profbilbr  of  divinity  In  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He 
knew  the  true  author  very  well,  but  was  refolved  to  dif- 
femble  it,  for  the  double  pleafure  it  would  give  him,  of 
abufing  dr.  Colbatch,  and  (hewing  his  contempt  of  dr.  Mid- 
dleton. And  indeed  he  did  abufe  dr.  Colbatch  to  that  de- 
gree, that  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  the  univerfity, 
at  a  meeting  on  the  27th  of  February,  1720  i,  pronounced 
his  book  to  be  a  moft  fcandalous  and  malicious  libel,  and 
refolved  to  inflift  a  proper  cenfure  upon  the  author,  as  foon 
as  he  fliould  be  difcovercd  :  for  no  names  had  yet  appeared 
in  the  controverfy.  Dr.  Middleton  then  publifiied,  with 
his  name,  an  anfwer  to  dr.  Bentley's  Defence,  intitled, 
6.  Some  farther  remarks,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  upon 
propofals  lately  publifhed  for  a  new  edition  of  a  Greek  and 
Latin  Teftament,  by  Richard  Bentley,  1721.  His  motto, 
*'  Occupatus  ille  eruditione  fecularium  literarum  fcripturas 
**  omnino  fan6tas  ignoraverit,  &c."  Hieron.  Thefe  two 
pieces  againfl:  Bentley  are  written  with  great  acutenefs  and 
learning ;  and  though  the  critic  affeiled  to  defpife  them 
much,  yet  they  deftroyed  the  credit  of  his  propofals  fo  ef- 
fedually,  that  his  intended  publication  of  the  New  Teila- 
ment  came  to  nothing. 

Upon  the  great  enlargement  of  the  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  addition  of  bifliop  More's  books,  which  had 
been  purchafed  by  the  king  at  6000 1.  and  prefented  to  the 
univerfity,  the  ere6lion  of  a  new  office  there,  that  of  prin- 
cipal librarian,  was  firft  voted,  and  then  conferred  upon  dr. 
Middleton  :  who,  to  fhew  himfelf  worthy  of  it,  publifhed, 
in  1723,  a  little  piece  with  this  title,  7.  BibliothecE  Can- 
tabrigienfis  ordinandae  methodus  quasdam,  quam  domino 
procancdlarlo  fenatuique  academico  confiderandam  Sz  per- 
ficiendara  officii  k  pietatis  ergo  proponit.  The  plan  is  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  to  be  laid  out  properly,  and  the  whole  performance 
cxprefled  in  very  elegant  Latin.  After  the  deceafe  of  his 
firit  wife,  he  travelled  through  France  into  Italy,  and  ar- 
rived at  Rome  early  in  the  year  1724.  Much  leifure,  with 
an  infirm  ftatc  of  health,  was  the  caufe  of  his  journey  to 
Italy :  where,  though  his  chara6ler  and  profeflion  were  well 
known,  he  was  yet  treated  with  particular  refpeft  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  diftin6lion  both  in  church  and  flate.  The 
author  of  the  account  of  M  i  D  D  L  E  t  0  N,  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  relates,  that  on  his  firft  coming  there  he  met 
with  an  accident,  which  nettled  him  not  a  little.  "  Dr. 
"  Middleton,"  fays  he,  "  made  ufe  of  his  character  of 
*'  principal-librarian,  to  get  himfslf  introduced  to  his  bro- 
''  ther-librarian  at  the  Vatican  ;  who  received  him  with 
"  great  politenefs,  but,  upon  his  mentioning  Cambridge, 
**  faid,  he  did  not  know  before  that  there  was  any  univer- 
**  fity  in  England  of  that  name,  and  at  the  fame  time  took 
*'  notice,  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  that  of  Oxford,  for 
"  which  he  exprefled  a  great  efteem.  This  touched  the 
"  honour  of  our  new  librarian,  who  took  fome  pains  to 
*'  conviace  his  brother  not  only  of  the  real  exiftence,  but 
*'  of  the  real  dignity  of  his  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  At 
**  laft  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  acknowledged,  that,  upon 
*'  recoil ecli on,  he  had  indeed  heard  of  a  celebrated  fchool 
"  in  England  of  that  name,  which  was  a  kind  of  nurfery, 
*'  where  youth  were  educated  and  prepared  for  their  ad- 
"  miilion  at  Oxford ;  and  dr.  Middleton  left  him  at  prefent 
"  in  that  fentiment.  But  this  unexpefted  indignity  put 
"  him  upon  his  mettle,  and  made  him  refolve  to  fupport 
"  his  refidence  at  Rome  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  lliould  be  a 
"  credit  to  his  ftation  at  Cambridge ;  and  accordingly  he 
"  agreed  to  give  400 1.  per  annum  for  a  hotel,  with  all 
"  accommodations,  fit  for  the  reception  of  thofe  of  the  firft 
*'  rank  in  Rome  :  which,  joined  to  his  great  fondnefs  fat 
*'  antique  curiofities,  occafioned  him  to  trefpafs  a  little  upon 
•*  his  fortune."  ' 

He  returned  through  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of^the  year 
1725,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge  before  Chriftmas,  He  had 
not  been  long  employed  in  his  ftudy,  before  lie  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  the  whole  phyfical  tribe,  by  the  publication  of 
a  piece,  intitled,  8.  De  medicorum  apud  veteres  Romanos 
degentium  conditione  diflertatio  ;  qua  contra  viros  celeber- 
rimos  Jacobum  Sponium  &  Richardum  Meadium  fervilem 
atque  ignobilem  eam  fuifle  oftenditur.  Cant.  1726.  Mead  See  the  arti- 
had  juft  before  publiihed  an  Harveian  oratio|i,  in  which  he  *^'  m^a». 

bad 
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had  defended  the  dignity  of  his  profeffion  :  fo  that  thi^ 
recn:iing  attempt  of  Middleton  to  degrade  it,  was  confidered 
by  the  faculty  as  an  open  attack  upon  their  order.  Much 
refentment  was  iliewn,  and  fome  pamphlets  were  written 
and  publifhed  :  one  particularly  with  the  title  of  Refponfio, 
of  which  the  late  profeflbr  Ward  of  Grefham-college  was 
the  author.  Ward  was  fuppofed  to  be  pitched  upon  by  dr. 
Mead  himfelf  for  this  tafk :  for  his  book  was  pubiiflied  un- 
der the  do^tor^s  infpecSlion,  and  at  his  expence.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton defended  his  diifertation,  in  a  piece  intitled,  9.  Dif- 
fertationis,  Sec.  contra  anonymos  quofdam  notarum  brevium^ 
refponfionis,  atque  animadverfionis  au£lores,  defenfio.  Pars 
prima,  1727.  The  purpofe  of  this  piece  feems  to  have  been, 
not  to  purfue  the  controverfy,  for  he  enters  little  into  it, 
but  to  extricate  himfelf  from  it  with  as  good  a  grace  as  lie 
could  :  for  nothing  more  was  written  about  it,  and  the  two 
do(5lors  Mead  and  Middleton,  without  troubling  themfelves 
with  the  decifion  of  the  queftion,  became  afterwards  very 
good  friends. 

In  the  year  1729,  he  publifhed,  10.  A  letter  from  Rome^ 
fliewing  an  exadt  conformity  between  popery  and  paganifm  : 
cr,  The  religion  of  ihe  prefent  Romans  derived  from  that  of 
their  heathen  anceftors.  This  letter,  though  written  witH 
great  politenefs,  good  fenfe,  and  learning,  yet  drew  upori 
the  author  the  difpleafure  of  fome  even  of  our  own  church  ; 
becaufe  he  attacked  in  it  the  popiih  miracles  with  a  gaiety^ 
which  feemed,  in  their  opinion,  to  condemn  all  miracles. 
A  fourth  ediiion  was  publifhed  in  1741,  8vo,  to  which 
were  added,  i.  A  prefatory  difcourfe^  containing  an  Anfwer 
to  the  writer  of  a  popiifh  book,  intitled.  The  catholic 
chriftian  inftrudled,  &c.  with  many  new  fa61:s  and  teflimo- 
iiies,  in  farther  confirmation  of  the  general  argument  of  the 
letter :  and,  2.  A  poftfcript,  in  which  mr.  Warburton's 
Opinion  concerning  the  paganifm  of  Rome  is  particularly 
Confidered. 

Hitherto  dr.  Middleton  flood  well  with  mankind:  for^ 
notwithftanding  the  offence  he  had  given  to  fome  bigots,  by 
certain  pafTages  in  the  fore- mentioned  letter,  yet  the  reafon- 
able  part  of  chriftians  were  very  well  pleafed  with  it,  as  think- 
ing, very  juflly,  that  he  had  done  great  ferv ice  to  protefl- 
antifm,  by  expofmg  the  abfurdities  and  impoflures  of  popery. 
He  had  fcveral  perfonal  qualities,  v/hich  had  recommended 
him  to  the  world  :  he  was  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  an  ele- 
gant writer  :  he  was  farther,  what  every  good  fcholar,  and 
even  fine  writer  is  not,  a-  very  polite  man  :    he  fecms  ta' 
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have  been  (o  naturally,  yet  was  probably  made  more  fo  by 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  fmce  this  contributes  more 
than  any  thing  to  clear  learning  from  pedantry,  and  religion 
from  bigotry.  In  fhort,  he  was  a  general  favourite  with 
the  public,  as  well  as  with  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  when  an  affair  fell  our,  which  ruined  all  his  hopes, 
proved  fatal  to  his  preferment,  and  difgraced  him  with  his 
countrymen  as  long  as  he  lived.. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1730,  was  publifhed 
Tindal's  famous  book,  called  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  crea- 
tion :  the  defign  of  which  was  to  deftroy  revelation,  and  to 
eftablifh  natural  religion  in  its  (lead.  Mariy  anfwerers  rofc 
up  againll:  it,  and,  among  the  reft,  the  well-known  dr. 
Waterland,  who  publifhed  A  vindicatioia  of  fcripture,  Scd 
Dr.  Middleton,  not  liking  his  manner  of  vindicating  fcrip- 
ture, addrefl'ed,  ii,  A  letter  to  him,  containing  fome  re- 
marks on  it,  together  with  the  fketch,  or  plan,  of  another 
anfwer  to  Tindal's  book,  1731.  Two  things  contributed 
to  make  this  performance  as  obnoxious  to  the  indignation 
and  refentment  of  the  clergy  as  poiTible  :  and  thofe  were, 
firft,  the  popular  charader  of  dr.  Waterland,  who  was  then 
conlidered  by  them  as  the  head  of  the  champions  for  ortho- 
dox chriftianity,  yet  whom  dr.  Middleton,  inftead  of  re- 
verencing, had  ventured  to  treat  with  the  utmoft  contempt 
and  feverity  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  very  free  things  that  dr. 
Middleton  himfelf  had  afletted,  more  efpecially  his  manner 
of  faying  them.  His  name  was  not  fet  to  the  piece,  nor 
was  it  known  for  fome  time  who  was  the  real  author  of  iu 
While  dr.  Waterland  continued  to  publifti  more  pzirts  of 
Scripture  vindicated,  kc.  dr.  Pearce,  the  prefent  biftiop  of 
Rochefter,  took  up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf;  which  drew 
from  dr.  Middleton,  12.  A  defence  of  the  letter  to  dr.  Wa- 
terland, againft  the  falfe  and  frivolous  cavils  of  the  author 
of  the  reply,  1731.  Dr.  Pearce  replied  to  this  Defence^ 
and  treated  hirn  now,  as  he  had  done  before,  as  an  infidel, 
or  enemy  to  chriftianity  in  difguife ;  v/ho,  under  the  pre- 
text of  defending  it  in  a  better  manner,  meant  all  the  while 
to  fubvcrt  it.  ]>.  Middleton  was  now  known  to  be  the 
author  of  the  letter,  and  he  was  well-nigh  being  ftripped  of 
his  degrees,  and  of  all  his  connciS^ions  with  the  univerfity. 
But  this  was  deferred,  upon  a  promife  that  he  would  make 
all  reafonable  fiuisfadion,  and  explain  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as,  ifpofiible,  to  remove  every  ftumbling-block  of  of- 
fence. This  he  attempted  to  do  in,  13.  Some  remarks  on 
dr.  Pearce'j  fecond  reply,  6cO|  wherein  the  author's  fenti- 

mcnts,     - 
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ments,  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  difpute,  are  fully  and 

clearly  explained  in   the  manner  that  has  been   promifed, 

jUiddleton's  ^U-^'-  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  afFe6led  fo  n>uch  bv  this  piece,  that 

works,  vol.  he  was  fufFered  to  be  quiet,  and  to  remain  in  ilatu  quo; 

*h«.^.^t^^'  ^^'^"g^  h^  was  eltecmed  ever  after  a  very  indifferent  be- 
liever, and  reproached  by  feme  of  the  flaming;  and  bigotted 
clergy,  by  Venn  in  particular,  v^^ith  downright  apoftacy. 
There  was  farther  publifhed,  in  1733,  an  anonymous  pani*. 
phlet,  intitled,  Obfervations  addrefled  to  the  author  of  the 
letter  to  dr.  Waterland ;  v/hich  was  written  by  dr.  WiK 
liams,  public  orator  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam])rldge  ; 
and  to  which  dr.  Middleton  replied  in,  14.  Some  remarks, 
&c.  but  Williams's  was  a  poor  performance,  and  hurt  him- 
felf  rather  than  dr.  Middleton.  The  purpofe  of  Williams 
was  to  prove  Middleton  an  infidel,  and  that  his  letter  ought 
to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf  banlfiied  :  after  declaiming  on 
which  in  a  very  low  and  perfecuting  ftrain,    he  prefies  him 

Ibid.  wl.  ii.  to  Confefs  and  recant  in  form.     ''  But,"  fays  Middleton, 

P»  3^5»  «'  I  have  nothing  to  recant  on  the  occafion ;  nothing  to 
<«  confefs,  but  the  fame  four  articles  that  I  have  already 
"  confeffed  :  firft,  that  the  Jev/s  borrowed  fome  of  their 
*'  cuftoms  from  Egypt ;  fecondly,.  that  the  Egyptians  were 
"  poflefled  of  arts  and  learning  in  Mofes's  time ;  thirdly, 
*'  that  the  primitive  writers,  in  vindicating  fcripture, 
'*  found  it  neceffary  fometimes  to  recur  to  allegory  ; 
"  fourthly,  that  the  fcriptures  are  not  of  abfolute  and  unir 
*'  verfal  mfpiration.  Thefe  are  the  cnly  crimes  that  I  have 
*'  been  guilty  of  againft  religion  :  and  by  reducing  the  con- 
*^  troverly  to  thefe  four  heads,  and  declaring  my  whole 
"  meaning  to  be  comprifed  in  them,  I  did  in  reality  recant 
*'  every  thing  elfe,  that  through  heat  or  inadvertency  had 
*'  dropped  from  me,  every  thing  that  could  be  conftrued  to 
*'  a  fenfe  hurtful  ^o  chriftianity."  The  truth  is,  dr.  Mid- 
dleton had  alTerted  nothing  under  any  of  thefe  heads,  but 
what  had  been  afierted  by  eminent  divines  before  him  ;  but 
they  did  not  fay  it  in  fo  exceptionable  a  manner  :  they  did 
not  mix  fatire  and  ridicule  with  v/hat  they  faid,  as  he  did  ; 
nor  did  they  level  their  artillery  at  popular  divines,  who  for 
their  zeal  and  orthodoxy  were  reverenced,  and  almoft  adored 
by  the  clergy.  Othcrwife  it  is  v^^ell  known,  that  feveral 
have  interpreted  the  ftory  of  the  fall  allegorically  ;  that  fe- 
yeral  have  fuppofed  the  Jews  to  borrow  rites  from  the  Egyp-* 
tians,  as  Spencer,  &c.  that  feveral  have  held  the  fcriptures 
not  to  be  of  univerfal  infpiration  3  among  v/hom  may  be 

reckg?j:ie4 
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reckoned   Grotius  and  Tillotfon:    and  yet  none  of  thefe 
were  fufpeifled  of  meaning  ill  to  revelation. 

Durino-  this  terrible  conflict,  he  was  appointed  in  Decem- 
ber 1 73 1,  Woodwardian  profelTor;  and  in  July  1732,  pub- 
lished his  inauguration  fpeech,  with  this  title,  15.  Oratio 
de  novo  phyfiologioe  explicandae  munere  ex  celeberrimi 
Woodwardi  teftamento  inftituto :  habita  Cantabrigiae  in 
fcholis  publicis.  It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  the  reading  lec- 
tures upon  foffils  was  not  an  employment  fuited  either  to 
his  tafte,  or  to  the  turn  of  his  ftudies ;  and  therefore  we 
dannot  wonder  that  he  (hould  refign  it,  as  he  did,  in  the 
year  1734.  Soon  after  this,  he  married  a  fecond  wife, 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Conyers  Place,  of  Dor- 
chefter  ;  and  upon  her  death,  which  by  the  way  happened 
but  a  few  years  before  his  own,  a  third,  who  was  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  John  Powell,  efq;  of  Boughroya,  of  Rad- 
nor, in  North  Wales.  In  1735  he  publiihed,  16.  A  dif- 
fertation  concerning  the  origin  of  printing  in  England  : 
fhewing,  that  it  was  firft  introduced  and  praitifed  by  cur 
countryman  William  Caxton,  at  Weftminfter,  and  not,  as 
is  commonly  believed,  by  a  foreign  printer  at  Oxford. 

In  the  year  1741,  came  out  his  great  work,  intitled,  17. 
The  hiftory  of  the  life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  London,  in 
two  volumes,  4to.  This  is  indeed  a  very  fine  peformance, 
whether  we  regard  the  materials  or  the  language ;  and  will 
probably  be  read,  as  long  as  tafte  and  polite  literature  Ihall 
continue  to  prevail  among  us.  It  is  written  in  the  moft 
correal  and  elegant  ftyle,  and  abounds  with  every  thing  that 
can  inftru6l  and  entertain,  that  can  inform  the  underltand- 
ing,  and  polifh  the  tafte.  Neverthelefs  there  is  one  fault  in- 
it,  which  is  commonly  obferved  in  the  v.aiters  of  particular 
lives,  that  ihey  are  apt  to  be  partial  and  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  their  fubjc6l:,  and  to  give  us  fometimes  panegyric  inftead 
of  hiftory.  They  work  up  their  chara6lers  as  painters  do 
their  pourtraits,  taking  the  praife  of  their  art  to  confift  not 
in  copying,  but  in  adorning  nature;  not  in  drawing  a  juft 
refemblance,  but  in  giving  a  fine  pi<3:ure,  or  exalting  the 
man  into  the  hero.  This  dr.  Middleton  has  certainly  done 
in  regard  to  Cicero :  he  has  laboured  every  where  to  caft  a 
fhade  over  his  failings,  to  give  the  ftrongeft  colouring  to  his 
virtues,  and  out  of  a  good  chara^Ster  has  endeavoured  to 
draw  a  perfe(5t  one  ;  which,  in  our  opinion,  Cicero's  was 
far  from  being.  Tliis,  however,  is  a  very  flight  blemifli 
to  his  work ;  and  the  learned  reader  efpeciallyy  has  it  always 
in  his  power  to  coffCiSt  it,  as  he  goes  along.     The  lif-  of 
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Tully  was  publiftied  by  fubfcription,  and  dedicated  to  lord 

Hervey,  who  was  much  the  author's  friend,  and  promifed 

Middle  on'a  hj^  a  great  number   of  fubfcribers.      "  His  fubfcription," 

r^V;**.^'  ^^  ^^'^^  "^'  "  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  charitable  kind,  and 
'*  Tully  to  be  the  portion  of  two  young  nieces"  (for  he 
had  no  child  living  by  any  of  his  wives)  ''  who  were  then 
"  in  the  houfe  with  him,  left  by  an  unfortunate  brother, 
'*  who  had  nothing  elfe  to  leave."  It  has  been  printed  fe- 
veral  times  in  8vo,  and  once  in  4to,  fmce  the  firft  edition.  , 
'  In  the  year  1743  he  publilhed,  18.  The  Epiitles  of  M. 
T.  Cicero  to  M.  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  with 
the  Latin  text  on  the  oppofite  page,  and  Englifti  notes  to 
each  epiftle  :  together  with  a  prefatory  differtation,  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  faid  epiftles  are  vindicated,  and  all  the 
objections  of  the  reverend  mr.  Tunftall  particularly  confidered 
and  confuted.  Mr.  Tunftall  had,  in  a  Latin  peiformauce 
addrefled  to  dr.  Middleton,  called  in  queftion  the  authority 
and  genuinefs  of  the  faid  epiftles,  and  attempted  to  prove 
them  to  be  the  forgery  of  fome  fophift :  and  dr.  Middleton 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  vindicate  their  credit,  and 
affert  their  real  antiquity,  having  made  much  ufe  of  them 
Ibid.  vol.  iv.  in  his  Life  of  Cicero.  "  The  reafons,"  he  tells  us,  "  v/hy 
p.i49,25o.  4t  j^g  chofe  to  give  an  Englifh  anfwer  to  a  Latin  epiftle, 
*'  are,  firft,  the  perpetual  reference  and  connedion  which 
"  this  piece  will  neceflarily  have  with  his  Life  of  Cicero  ; 
'*  and,  fecondly,  as  it  will  be  a  proper  preface  to  this  Englifti 
'*  edition  of  the  letters  themfelves."  In  the  year  1745)  he 
publiflied,  19.  Germana  quxdam  antiquitatis  eruditas  mo- 
numenta,  quibus  Romanorum  veterum  ritus  varii  tam  facri 
quam  profani,  turn  Graccorum  atque  iEgyptiorum  nonnulli 
illuftrantur,  Romas  olim  maxima  ex  parte  colle(5fa,  ac  dif- 
fertaiionibus  jam  fmgulis  inftru(5fa,  4to :  and  in  1747,  20. 
A  treatife  on  the  Roman  fenate,  in  two  parts :  the  firft  of 
which  contains  the  fubftance  of  feveral  letters,  formerly 
written  to  the  late  lord  Hervey,  concerning  the  manner  of 
creating  fenators,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies  of  that  body 
in  old  Rome. 

The  fame  year  came  out  a  piece,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  another  terrible  controverfy  with  the  clergy,  infilled', 
21.  An  introductory  difcourfe  to  a  larger  work,  defigned 
hereafter  to  be  publiftied,  concerning  the  miraculous  powers 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  fubfifted  in  the  chriftian  church 
from  the  earlieft  ages,  through  feveral  fucceflive  centuries  ; 
tending  to  fliew,  that  we  have  no  fufficient  reafon  to  be- 
liiivc,  upon  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers,  that  any 

fuch 
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fuch  powers  were  continued  to  the  church  after  the  days  of 
the  apoftles.     With  a  Poftfcript,  containing  fome  Remarks 
on  an  archidiaconal  charge,  delivered  laft  fummer  by  the= 
reverend  dr.  Chapman,  to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Sudbury.     This  undertaking  alarmed  the  clergy  exceedingly, 
fince  it  was  impoflible  to  fuccecd,  without  intirely  deftroy- 
ing   the  reputation  of  the  fathers;  and  "many  were  alfo  of 
opinion,  that  the  miracles  of  the  three  firft  centuries  efpe- 
cially,    could  not  be  rejected  as  forgeries  and  impoftures, 
without  tainting  in  fome  degree  the  credit  of  the  fcripture 
miracles.     They  thought  too,  that  even  the  canon  of  fcrip- 
ture  muft  not  be  a  little  affected,  if  the  fathers,  on  whofc 
credit  the  authenticity  of  its  books  in  fome  meafure  depends, 
were  fo  utterly  defpifed  and  fet  at  nought.     Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  lntrodu6i:ory  difcourfe  was  immediately  taken  to 
tafk  by  the  two  famous  polemic  dodtors,  Stebbing  and  Chap- 
man :    the  former  of  whom  endeavoured  chiefly  to  fhew, 
that  dr.  Middleton*s  fchemewas  infeparably  connected  v/Ith 
the  fall  of  chriftianity ;  while  the  latter  laboured  to  fupport 
the  authority  of  the  fathers.     This  attack  dr.  Middleton  re- 
pelled by,  22.  Some  remarks  on  both  their  performances, 
1748  :  -and  in  December  the  fame  year,  publiihed  his  larger, 
work,  with  this  title,   23.  A  free  inquiry  into  the  miracu-" 
lous  powers,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  fubfifted  in.  the 
chriftian  church  from  the  earlieft  ages,  through  feveral  fuc- 
ceffive   centuries.       Innumerable   anfwerers    nov/   appeared 
againft  him  ;  two  of  whom,  namely  Dodwell  and  Church, 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  with  fo  much  zeal,  that   they  were 
complimented  by  th^  univerhty  of  Oxford  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity. 

Before  dr.  Middleton  thought -proper,  to  take  notice  of 
any  of  his  antagoniib,  he  furpiifed  the  public  with,  24.  Aa 
examination  of  the  lord  bifnop  of  London's  Difcourfes  con- 
cerning the  ufe  and  intent  of  prophecy  :   with  fome  curfory 
animadverfions  on  his  late  Appendix,  or  additional  diHerta- 
tion,  containing  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  Mofaic  account 
of  the  fall,  /1 750.     He  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  thi^  Ex-;- 
amination,  that  though  thefe  difcourfes  of  dr.  iiherlock  had  , 
been  "  publiihed  many  year?5,  and  fii;ce corrected  and  enlarged 
*'  by  him  in  feveral  fucceflive  editions,  yet  he  had  in  truth 
*'  never  read  them  till  very  lately  ;  or  Otherv/ife  thefe  ar^i- 
f'  madvcilions  might  have  made  their  appearance  probably 
''  much  earlier."     But,  in  our  humble  opinion,   how  ne- 
ceflary  foever  dr.  Middleton  might  find  it  to  make  this  af- 
ftrtion,  in  order  to  introduce  his  Examin-ation  with  a  good 
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grace  at  this  time  of  day  to  the  public,  it  is  not  credible  * 
it  is  not  credible,  that  he  (hould  never  have  read  thefc  fa- 
mous difcourfes  ;  he,  whofe  whole  life  was  devoted  to  books. 
Let  It  be  remembered  alfo,  that  dr.  Middleton  and  dr.  Sher- 
lock were  formerly  acquainted,    and  in  friendfhip,   of  the 
fame  univerfity,  and  nearly  the  fame  ftanding ;    and  that, 
how  fcverely  and  fpitefully  foever  the  former  may  treat  the 
latter  in  the  prefent  Examination,  yet  there  was  a  time  whcrt 
Middlcton's  he  triumphed  in  him,  as  *'  the  principal  champion  and  or- 
works,  vol.  <(  fiament  of  church  and  univerfity."     Different  principles 
"'*  ^'  ^^^'  and  different  interefts  feparated  them  afterwards :  but  is  it 
pofllble  to  conceive  that  dr.  Middleton,  who  publifhed  his 
Examination  in   1750,    fhould  never  have  read  thefe  dif- 
courfes till  juft  before,  though  they  v/ere  publifhed  in  1725  ? 
In  fhort,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  this  Exami- 
nation was  drawn  from  dr.  Middleton  by  nothing  but  fpleen 
and  perfonal  enmity.     Whether  the  bifhop  preferred,  had 
not  been  fufEciently  mindful  of  the  dodlor  unpreferred,  or 
whether  the  bifhop  had  been  an  abettor  and  encourager  of 
thofe  who  oppofed  the  do61:or's  principles,  we  cannot  pofi- 
tivelyfayrt  but  we  believe  both  thefe  caufes  to  have  con- 
curred, in  creating  an  enmity  between  the  dodor  and  the 
bifhop,  and  the  latter  efpecially  to  have  occafioned  this  Ex- 
amination.    It  was  refuted  by  the  learned  dr.  Rutherforth, 
divinity  profefTor  at  Cambridge  :  but  dr.  Middleton,  whofe 
end  feems  to  have  been  anfwered,  which  was  to  abufe  the 
bifhop  a  little,  purfued  the  argument  no  farther.     It  is  in- 
deed to  be  wondered,  that  he  fliould  begin  it  from  any  mo- 
tive whatever,    when  he  had  fo  much  bufmefs  upon  his 
hands  ;  when  he  had  certainly  antagonifts  enough,  without 
raifmg  up  frefh  ones.     It  does  not  appear,  that  he  origi- 
nally intended  to  reply  to  any  of  them  feparately,  for  he 
was  meditating  a  general  anfwer  to  all  the  objc6lIons  made 
againfl  the  Free  enquiry;  but  being  feized  with  iilnefs,  and 
imagining  he  might  not  be  able  to  go  through.lt,  he  fmgled 
out  Church  and  Dodvvell,  as  the  two  mofl  confiderable  of 
his  adverfaries,  and  employed  himfelf  in  preparing  a  parti- 
cular anfwer  to  them.     This,  however,  he  did   not  live  to 
finifh,   but  died  of  a  flow  he6lic  fever  and  difordcr  in  his 
liver,  on  the  28th  of  July,   1750,  in  the  fixty-fevcnth  year 
of  his  age,  at  Hilderlham  in  Cambridgefhire,  an  eflate  of 
his  own  purchafmg.     A  little  before  his  death,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  accept  of  a  fmall  living  from  fir  John  Frede- 
rick, bart.    A  few  months  after  was  publiihed  his,  25.  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Free  enquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers,  &c. 
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from  the  objections  of  dr.  Dodwell  and  dr.  Church.  The 
piece  is  unfinifhed,  as  we  have  obferved,  but  very  correal 
and  pertinent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  is  about  rourfcore 
pages  in  quarto. 

In  the  year  1752,  were  collected  all  the  fore-mentioned 
works,  except  The  life  of  Cicero,  and  printed  in  four  vo- 
lumes 4to,  under  the  title  of  Mifcellaneous  works  ;  among 
which  were  inferted  thefe  following  pieces,  never  before 
publiflied,  viz.  26.  A  preface  to  an  intended  anfwer  to  all 
the  obje6^ions  made  againft  the  Free  enquiry.  27.  Some 
curfory  reflections  on  the  difpute,  or  diflention,  which  hap- 
pened at  Antioch,  between  the  apoftles  Peter  and  Paul. 
28.  Reflexions  on  the  variations,  or  inconfiftencies,  which 
are  found  among  the  four  evangelifts,  in  their  difl^erent  ac- 
counts of  the  fame  fa6ts.  29.  An  cflay  on  the  gift  of  tongues, 
tending  to  explain  the  proper  notion  and  nature  of  it,  as  it 
is  defcribed  and  delivered  to  us  in  the  facred  fcriptures,  and 
as  it  appears  alfo  to  have  been  underftood  by  the  learned 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  30.  Some  fhort  remarks 
on  a  ftory  told  by  the  ancients  concerning  St.  John  the  evan- 
gelift,  and  Cerinthus  the  heretic  ;  and  on  the  ufe  which  is 
made  of  it  by  the  moderns,  to  inforce  the  duty  of  fliunning 
heretics.  31.  An  eflay  on  the  allegorical  and  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man.  32.  De  Latina- 
rum  literarum  pronunciatione  diflertatio.  33.  Some  letters 
of  dr.  Middleton  to  his  friends.  A  fecond  edition  of  thefe 
Mifcellaneous  works  have  fmce  been  publifhed,  in  five  vo- 
lumes, 8vo  ;  but  we  a  little  wonder  that  there  Ihould  have 
been  a  call  for  them.  Many  of  the  pieces  which  compofe 
them  are  now  but  little  interefting  -,  and  though  they  might 
be  read  with  great  eagernefs,  at  the  time  they  were  firft 
publifhed,  yet  being  mofl:ly  of  the  controverfial  kind,  they 
are  as  naturally  forgotten,  as  the  things  and  perfons  which 
occafioned  them.  Some  of  them,  however,  difcufs  queftions 
of  the  utmoft  importance  ;  and  they  are  all  written  with  the 
greateft  ^cutenefs  and  learning.  As  a  writer,  no  man  de- 
ferves  better  to  be  read  than  dr.  Middleton,  no  man  having 
exceeded  him  in  fpirit,  perfpicuity,  correcf^nefs,  and  ele- 
gance. He  tells  his  patron  lord  Hervey,  in  his  dedication 
of  The  life  of  Cicero,  that  "  it  was  Cicero  who  inftrucS^ed 
"  him  to  write  ;  yoi^r  lordfliip,"  he  goes  on,  "  who  re- 
"  wards  me  for  writing  :  for  next  to  that  little  reputation 
**  with  which  the  public  has  been  pleafed  to  favour  me, 
'*  the  benefit  of  this  fubfcription  is  the  chief  fruit  that  I 
<'  have  ever  reaped  from  my  ftudies."     Of  this  he  often 
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fpeaks,  fometlmes  in  terms  of  complaint,  and  fometimcsj, 
Preface  to     as  in  the  following   paiTage,  in  a  drain   of  triumph.     "  I 
Free^enqui-  u  ^ever  was  trained,"  fays  he,  "  to  pace  in  the  trammels 
f.'vil'       "  ^^  the  chqrch,    nor  tempted  by  the    fweets  of  its  pre- 
^'  ferments,  to   facrifice   the  philofophic   freedom  of  a  ftu- 
.*^  dious,  to  the  fervile  rcfiraints  of  an  ambitious  life:  and 
*'  from  this  very  circumftance,  as  often  as  I  refie(5i:  upon  it, 
**  I  feel  that  comfort  in  my  own  breaft,  which  no  external 
;     *<  honours  can  beflow.     I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  life  and 
*«  faculties  of  man,  at  the  beft  but  (hort  and  limited,  can- 
**  not  be  employed  more  rationally  or  laudably,  than  in  the 
"*'  fearch  of  knowledge,  and  efpecially  of  that  fort  which 
'*'  relates  to  our  duty,  and  conduces  to  pur  happinefs,  &c." 
AHwhich  fort  of  refledion  is  great,  noble,  folid,  and  com- 
fortable, v/hen  It  flows  from  good  temper  and  true  philofo- 
phy,  and  not  from  fpleen  and  a  fpirit  of  refcntment,  as  with 
dr.  Middleton  it  is  to  be  feared  it  did.     And  why  this  four- 
nefs  and  ill  humour  ?  Why,  perhaps,  for  the  want  of  twp 
prebends,  or  two  livings :    that  is,    for  the  w^ant  of  thofe 
trifling  attainments  and  diftincfhions,  Vvrhich  it  is  frequently 
neither  excellence  nor  happinefs  in  one  man  to  have,  no^r 
imperfection  nor  mifery  in  another  to  v/ant. 

MIGNARD  (Nicholas)  a  very  ingenious  French 
painter,  was^  born  at  Troyes ;  v/here  having  learned  the  ru- 
diments of  his  art,  he  Weiit  from  thence  to  Italy,  to  be 
made  perfect  In  it.  On  his  return  he  married  at  Avignon, 
which  occafioned  him  t6  be  called  Mignard  of  Avignon. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  at  the  court  and  at  Paris,  and 
became  redlor  of  the  academy  of  painting.  He  excelled  prin- 
cipally in  colouring  ;  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  pour-, 
traits  and  hiftorical  pieces  of  his  doing.  He  died  of  a  dropfy 
in  1668,  leaving  behind  him  a  brother,  Peter  Mignard,  wh6 
iucceeded  Mr.  le  Brun,  in  1690,  in  the  place  of  firft  painter 
to  the  king,  and  in  that  of  director  and  chancellor  of  the 
royal  academy  of  painting.  He  died  the  13th  of  March,, 
1695,  aged  eighty-four.  His  pourtraits  are  extremely 
])eautiful.' 

4tfeei.  MILL  (John)    a  very  learned  Englifh  divine,   was 

#fo«;  born  at  Shap  in  Weftmoreland,  about  the  year  1645.  In 
the  year  1661,  he  was  entered  a  fervitor  of  Queen's-college 
in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow, 
/Then  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  became  an  eminent 
nreacher  and  tutor,  and  was  made  a  minor  prebendary  of 
^' "    '    '    '         '   '      '      "    '    "  "  Exeter^ 
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Exeter,  by  dr.  Lamplugh,  bi/hop  of  that  fee,  to  whom  he^'heo, 
was  chaplain.  In  the  year  i68i,  he  took  the  degree  of  *"'^' 
do(Slor  in  divinity,  being  about  the  fame  time  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  11.  and  in  1685,  he  ibid. 
was  eledcd  principal  of  St.  Edmund's-hall  in  Oxford.  He 
publifhed  in  1676,  at  London,  in  4to.  A  fermcn  preached 
on  the  feaft  of  the  annunciation  of  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary, 
at  St.  Martin"s  in  the  Fields,  Weftmiiiftcr,  on  Luke  i.  28. 
His  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  for  which  he  will  be 
ever  memorable,  was  publifhed  about  a  fortnight  before  his 
death,  which  happened  June  the  23d,  1707.  This  is  the 
title  of  it;  Novum  Teftamentum  Gr^xum,  cum  lef^ionlbus 
variantibus  MSS.  exemplarium,  verfionum,  editionum,  S.  S. 
patrum  &  fcriptorum  ecclefiafticorum  5  &  in  eafdem  notis. 
Accedunt  Ibca  Scriptura£  parallela,  aliaque  excgetica.  Prae- 
raittltur  diflertatio  de  libris  Novi  Teftamenti,  canonis  con- 
ftituii  ^ne,  &  facri  textus  novi  foederis  ad  noftra  ufque  tem- 
pera hiftoria.  This  mod  elaborate  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  advice  of  dr.  John  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford  j  and  the 
impreflion  was  begun  at  his  charge,  in  his  jordfhip's  printing-  ^ 

houfe  near  the  theatre.  But  after  the  bifhop's  death,  his 
executors  were  not  willing  to  carry  on  the  undertaking,  and 
therefore  dr.  Mill  refunded  the  cofts  which  the  biihop  had 
been  at,  and  finifted  the  impreffion  at  his  own  expence. 
Dr.  Mill  was  employed  thirty  years  upon  this  edition  ;  and 
if  the  expedations  of  the  learned  foreigners,  as  well  as 
Englilh,  were  raifed  pretty  high  about  it,  we  do  not  find, 
that  they  were  at  all  difappointed.  ''  I  own,'*  fays  mr.  Biblioth. 
L'Enfant,  in  a  letter  to  Le  Clerc,  "  that  the  prolegomena  *^''"'^'  '°n'» 
"  efpccially,  have  evep  exceeded  mine."  It  was  however  at-  *^*'  ^''  ** 
tacked  at  length  by  the  very  eminent  and  learned  dr.  Danid 
Whitby, '  in  his  Examen  variantium  le^Honum  Johannis 
Millii,  S.  T.  P.  &c.  in  171 ;.  or.  An  examination  of  the  va- 
rious readings  of  dr.  John  Mill  upon  the  New  Tcftament:  in 
which  it  is  (hewn,  "  L  That  the  foundations  of  ihefe  various 
*'  readings  are  altogether  uncertain,  and  unfit  to  fubvert  the 
*'  prefent  reading  of  the  text.  11.  That  thofe  various  readings, 
*'  which  are  of  any  moment,  and  alter  the  fenfe  of  the  text, 
"  are  very  few ;  and  that  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  reading  of  the 
"  text  may  be  defended.  IIL  That  the  various  readings  of 
"  leffer  moment,  which  are  confidcred  at  large,  are  fuch  as 
"  will  not  warrant  us  to  recede  from  the  vulgarly  received 
''  rending.  IV.  That  dr.  Mill,  in  collecting  thefe  various 
*'  readings,  hath  often  a<Slcd  difnigenuouily,  that  he  abound* 
*'  in  falfe  qitations,    and  frequently   contradids  himfelf.'* 
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It  feems  the  various  readings  which  dr.  Mill  had  coUeded 
amounted,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  to  above  30,000  ;  and  this 
alarnried  dr.  Whitby,  who  thought  that  the  text  was  inade 
precarious,  and  a  handle  hereby  given  to  the  free-thinkers. 
Thus  mr.  Colhns,  in  his  Difcourfe  upon  free- thinking,  urges 
a  paffage  out  of  this  book  of  dr.  Whitby's,  to  (hew  (hat 
dr.  Mill's  various  readings  of  the  NewTeftanient  muft  rendtX 
the  text  itfelf  doubtful.     But  to  this  objection  dr.  Beiulty, 
Phlleuth.      in  his  Philoleutherus  Lipfienfis,  has  given  a  full  and  decihvc 
Lipfienf.  p.  anfwer,  the  fubftance  of  which  we  v.'ill  here  tranfciibe  for 
^^*    ^*        the  benefit  of  the  reader  :    "  The  30,000  various  lections 
"  then,"  fays   dr.  Bentley,  "  are  allowed  and   confefled  ; 
*^  and  if  more  copies  yet  are  collated,  the  fum   will  fliU 
"  mount  higher.     And  what  is  the  inference   from  this  ? 
Difcourre  on  *'  M^hy  one  Gregory,  here  quoted,  infers,  that   no  profane 
-^*'^«^*»j"^"  "  author  whatever  has   fuffered  fo  much  by  the  hand  of 
^*  ^'     *    "  time,  as  the  New  Teftamcnt  has  done.     Now  if  this 
*'  ihall  be  found  utterly  falfe ;  and  if  the  fcriptural  text  has 
"  no  more  variations,  than  what  muft  neccilarily  have  hap- 
*'  pened  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  what  are  common, 
*'  and  in  equal  proportion,  in  all  claflics  whatever,  I  hope 
*'  this  panic  will  be  removed,  and  the  text  be  thought  as 
.**  firm  as  before.     If,"  fays  dr.  Bentley,  "  there  had  been 
''  but  one  MS.  of  the  Greek  Teftament  at  the  reftoration 
*'  of  learning  about  two  centuries  ago,  then  vve  had  had  no 
*«  various  readings  at  all.     And  would  the  text  be  in  a  bet- 
*«  ter  condition  then,  than  now  we  have  30,000?  So  far 
*'  from  that,  that  in  the  beft  fmgle  copy  extant  we  fhould 
<*  have  had  hundreds  of  faults,  and  fome  omiiTions  irrepa- 
**  rable :  befides  that,  the  fufpicions  of  fraud  and  foul  play 
<*  would  have  been  increafed  immenfely.     It  is  good  there- 
*'  fore,"  fays  he,  "  to  have  more  anchors  than  one;  and 
*'  another  MS.  to  join  with  the  firft,  would  give  more  au- 
*'  thority,  as   well  as   fecurity.      Now  chufe   that   fecond 
*'  where  you  will,  there  (ball  be  a  thoufand  variations  from 
*'  the  firft  ;  and  yet  half  or  more  of  the  faults  fhall  Hill  re- 
"  main  in  them  both.     A  third  therefore,  and  fb'a  fourth, 
<'  and  flill  on,  are  defirable  ;  that  by  a  joint  and  mutual 
**  help,  all  the  faults  may  be  mended  ;  fome  copy  prefcrving 
*'  the  true  reading  in  one  place,  and  fome  in  another.     And 
*'  yet  the  more  copies  you  call  to  alBflance,  the  more  do 
:**  the  various  readings  multiply  upon  you  :  every  copy  hav- 
*'  ing  its  peculiar  flips,  though  in  a  principal  paffage  or  two 
*'  it  do   fmgular  fervice.     And   this  is  a  facSr,  not  only  in 
*'  the  New  Teflament,  but  in  all  ancient  books  whatever. 
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<'  It  is  a  good  providence  and  a  great  blefling,"  continues 
the  dodor,  "  that  fo  many  MSS.  of  the  New  Teftament 
"  are  ftill  among  us  ;  fome  procured  from  Egypt,  others 
*'  from  Afia,  others  found  in  the  weftern  churches.  For 
"  the  very  diilances  of  the  places,  as  well  as  numbers  of 
"  the  books  demonftrate,  that  there  could  be  no  collufion, 
"  no  altering  nor  interpolating  one  copy  by  another,  nor 
*'  all  by  any  of  them.  In  profane  authors,  as  they  are 
'*  called,  v/hereof  one  MS.  only  had  the  luck  to  be  pre- 
"  ferved,  as  Velleius  Paterculus  among  the  Latins,  and 
''  Hefychius  among  the  Greeks,  the  faults  of  the  fcribes  are 
"  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  dcfeds  fo  beyond  all  redrefs, 
"  that  notwithftanding  the  pains  of  the  learnedeft  and  acuteffc 
"  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  thefe  books  ftill  are,  and 
*'  are  like  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors.  On  the  con- 
."  trary,  where  the  copies  of  any  author  are  numerous,  though 
"  the  various  readings  always  increafe  in  proportion,  there 
"  the  text,  by  an  accurate  collation  of  them  made  by  fkil- 
"  ful  and  judicious  hands,  is  ever  the  more  correcSf,  and 

*«  comes  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author. It  is 

"  plain  therefore  to  me,"  concludes  the  dodor,  *'  that 
*'  your  learned  Whitbyus,  in  his  inve£i:ive  againft  my  dead 
"  friend,  wms  fuddenly  furprifed  with  a  panic ;  and  under 
*'  his  deep  concern  for  the  text,  did  not  refle-iSt  at  all,  what 
"  that  word  really  means.  The  prefent  text  was  firft  fettled 
*'  almoft  200  years  ago  out  of  feveral  MSS.  by  Robert 
"  Stephens,  a  printer  and  bookfeller  at  Paris  ;  whofe  beauti- 
"  ful  and,  generally  fpeaking,  accurate  edition,  has  been 
"  ever  fmce  counted  the  ftandard,  and  followed  by  all  the 
*'  reft.  Now  t^is  fpecific  text  in  your  do6i:or's  notion,  feems 
'*•  taken  for  the  facred  original  in  every  word  and  fyllable; 
«'  and  if  the  conceit  is  but  fpread  and  propagated,  within  a 
*■*-  few  years  that  printer's  infallibility  will  be  as  zealoufly 
•'  maintained,  as  an  evangelift's  or  apoftle's.  Dr.  Mill, 
"  were  he  alive,  would  confefs  to  your  doctor,  that  this  text 
<'  fixed  by  a  printer,  is  fometimes,  by  the  various  readings^ 
"  rendered  uncertain ;  nay,  is  proved  certainly  wrong. 
*'  But  then  he  would  fubjoin,  that  the  real  text  of  the  fa- 
"  cred  writer  does  not  now,  fmce  the  originals  have  been 
"  fo  long  loft,  lie  in  any  fmgle  MS.  or  edition,  but  is  dif- 
''  perfed  in  them  all.  It  is  competently  exa6l  indeed,  even 
**  in  the  worft  MS,  now  extant:  nor  is  one  article  of  faith 
"  or  moral  precept  either  perverted  or  loft  in  them  ;  chufc 
**  as  aukwardly  as  you  can,  chufe  the  worft  by  defign,  out 
'*  of  the  whole  lump  of  readings.     But  the  ieffer  matters 
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<'  of  dldion,  and  among  feveral  fynonymous  exprf^on^, 
*'  ihe  very  words  of  tHe  writer  mult  be  found  out  by  the 
*^  fame  induftry  and  fagacity,  that  is  ufed  in  other  books  j 
**  muil  not  be  rifked  upon  the  credit  of  any  particular  MS. 
*'  or  edition;  but  be  fought,  acknowledged,  and  challenged 
'*  wherever  they  are  met  with. — Not  frighted  therefore 
•'  with  the  prefent  30,000,  I  for  my  part,  and  as  I  believe 
many  oths^rs,  would  not  lament,  if  out  of  the  old  manu- 
fcripts  yet  untouched,  10,000  more  were  faithfully  col- 
ledled  :  fome  of  which  without  queftion  would  render  the 
*'  text  more  beauiiful,  juft  and  exadt;  though  of  no  con- 
fequence  to  the  m  lin  of  religion,  nay,  perhaps,  wholly 
fynonymous  in  the  view  of  common  readers,  and  quite 
infenfible  in  any  modern  verfion." 


MILLER  (James)  an  Englifh  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  born  in  the  year  1703, 
He  was  at  firft  defi  .ned  for  a  trade,  and  was  for  fome  time 
on  that  account  with  a  merchant,  who  was  a  near  relation, 
in  London;  but  not  being  able  to  endure  the  fervility  and 
drudgery  it  required,  he  was  fent  to  Wadham-college  in 
Oxford,  where  he  received  his  education.  While  he  was 
refident  in  that  univerfity,  he  compofed  part  of  his  famous 
comedy  called,  The  humours  of  Oxford ;  which  was  z6icd 
in  the  year  1729,  by  the  particular  recommendation  of  mrs. 
Oldfield.  He  publifiied  afterwards  the  following  dramatic 
pieces:  in  1733,  The  mother-iri-law,  or.  The  doctor  the 
difeafc,  a  comedy,  taken  from  Moliere's  Malade  imaginaire, 
or.  The  hypocondriae ;  in  1736,  The  man  of  tafte,  a  co- 
fnedy,  which  had  a  run  of  thirty  nights;  the  fame  year, 
Univerfal  pailion,  a  comedy,  altered  from  Shakefpear's  All's 
well  that  ends  well;  in  I7'37,  Art  and  nature,  a  comedy; 
the  fame  year,  The  coffee-houfe,  a  farce;  in  1739,  An 
hofpital  for  fools,  a  farce ;  in  1 743,  Mahomet  the  impoftor, 
a  tragedy,  during  the  run  of  which  the  author  died.  Mr. 
Miller  was  alfo  the  author  of  many  occafional  pieces  in 
poetry  ;  of  which  his  Harlequin  Horace  is  the  moil;  confi- 
durable.  This  fatire  is  dedicated  to  mr.  Rich,  the  prefent 
manager  of  Covent-garden  theatre  ;  in  which  with  an  ironi- 
cal feverity,  he  lafties  that  gentleman,  on  account  of  fome 
offence  mr.  Rich  had  given  him.  He  publiflied  likewife  a 
volume  of  fermons  ;  and  was  principally  concerned  in  the 
tranfiation  of  Moliere's  Comedies,  publifhed  by  Watts. 
He  had  no  benefice  till  a  fev/  weeks  before  his  death,  but  is 
faid  to  have  fubfiiled  chiefly  by  his  pen.  He  was  then  pie- 
(epted  to  the  living  of  Upfun  in  Dorfeifhire,  v/hich  his  fa-r 
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ther  pofiefTed,  before  him;  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

MILLETIERE  (Theophilus  Bracket,  f^eur  de 
la)  "  a  man  who  gained,"  as  Bayle  fays,  "  more  reputation 
*'  than  what  was  good,  by  meddling  in  religious  afflurs,  and 
*'  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Roman  catholics  and  pro- 
*'  teftants  of  France."  Samuel  Marets,  in  his  book  Dc  Lib.  li,  cap, 
antichrilto  revelato,  tells  us,  ''  that  Milletiere  fiudied  the  "'f« 
*'  law  a  little  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  admitted  advocate, 
"  or  barrifter ;  that  not  fucceeding  in  this  profelTion  he 
*'  turned  djvine,  ftudied  Hebrew,  and  affected  a  mighty 
*'  zeal  againft  Arminianifm ;  that  gaining  ah  intereil  by 
"  degrees,  he  managed  the  conference  between  Camero  and 
**  Tilenus,  obtained  the  office  of  elder  in  the  confnlory  of 
"  the  church  of  Paris,  and  was  afrerwards  elected  a  repre- 
"  Tentative  of  the  province  at  the  aflembly  of  Rochelle  ;  that 
"  he  had  a  principal  (hare  in  the  warm  refolutions  of  this 
*'  affembly,  and  wrote  with  an  extraordinary  vehemence 
"  againft  his  adverfary  Tilenus."  Tilenus,  ic  feems,  under 
the  name  of  Abraham  El intus,  had,  in  the  year  1 621,  ad- 
drefTed  a  book  to  the  French  proteftants  afTembled  at  Rochelle ; 
in  which  he  exhorted  them  earneftly  to  fubmit  themfelves  tq 
their  prince,  and  by  no  means  to  take  up  arras  in  defence  '    "" 

of  the  edifts  granted  in  their  favour.  Milletiere,  being  fe- 
cretary  to  this  affembly,  wrote  an  anfwcr  v/ith  this  title, 
Difcours  des  vraies  raifons,  ^c.  or,  A  difcourfe  fetting  forth 
the  true  reafons,  for  which  the  protcftants  in  France  may 
and  ought  in  good  confcience  to  refift  by  force  of  arms  the 
open  perfecution,  which  the  enemies  of  their  religion  and 
the  ftate  have  raifed  againft  them.  Tilenus  made  a  fhort 
reply  to  this  book ;  but  the  chamber  of  the  ed'iS:  fitting  at 
Beziers,  caufed  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  commoji 
hangman,  and  enquiry  to  be  made  after  the  name  of  the 
author.  It  is  worth  obferving  alfo,  that  Grqtius  "highly  Grot,  cpifc 
difapproved  of  Milletiere's  pubiifhing  a  work,  'which  was  ^7^- 
{o  likely  to  render  the  proteftants  odious  to  crowned  heads. 
Milletiere  afterwards  folicited  for  the  duke  of  Rohan  at  the 
court;  and  being  fufpedted  of  holding  intelligence  with  fo- 
reign enemies,  and  of  being  engaged  in  a  plot  againft  the 
government,  he  was  apprehended  and  fent  to  Thouloufe, 
There  he  was  put  to  the  rack,  and  fuffcred  a  long  imprifon- 
ment ;  but  at  laft  being  fet  at  liberty  by  the  intercei£on  of 
friends,  and  the  king's  clemency,  he  undertook  to  bring  all 
the  Hugonots  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.     To  this 
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purpofe  he  printed  feveral  reconciling  trails ;  but  not  taking 
any  notice  of  the  complaints  of  the  confiftory  of  Charenton, 
he  was  at  laft  excommunicated  ;  upon  which  fome  time 
after  he  abjured  proteftantifm  in  March  1645,  and  profefled 
himfelf  of  the  Roman  catholic  communion. 

He  continued  to  write  controverfy,  and  to  teftify,  that  he 
believed  a  re-union  of  religions  might  be  brought  about. 
Among  other  books,  he  publifiied  at  Paris  Le  triomphe  de 
la  verite  pour  la  paix  de  I'eglife,  pour  convier  le  roi  de  h 
Grand  Bretagne  d'embrafTer  la  foi  cathollque  ;  that  is,  The 
triumph  of  truth  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  in  order  to 
perfuade  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  embrace  the  catholic 
faith.  This  was  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  in  his  exile :  and 
though  the  king,  we  may  be  fure,  was  highly  difpleafcd 
with  the  dedication  from  the  firft,  yet  he  had  fome  inclir 
nation  to  be  ruled  by  thofe,  who  advif'^d  him.  to  defpife  it, 
and  not  to  give  any  public  tefiimony  of  his  difplcafure.  But 
confidering  afterwards,  that  fuch  an  attempt  muft  needs 
give  a  handle  to  the  infults  of  his  enemies,  he  commanded 
the  learned  bi/hop  Bramhall,  who  attended  him  in  his  exile, 
to  anfwer  it,  without  taking  any  notice,  but  by  the  by,  of 
that  pompous  book,  to  which  it  was  prefixed.  This  anfwer 
'>iitt  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1655,  with  an  adver- 
>#ifp  tifement   prefixed;  where    it  is    obfcrvecl,  that   Milletiere, 

*'  having  once  pafTed   this  Rubicon,  becomes  one  of  our 
Refponfea    "  moft  cruel  advcrfarics.     He  has  harafied,"  fays  the  adver- 
Fepiftrede-  tifer,  "  all  the  proteftant  minifters,  &c.  but  what  has  fur- 
i'*M'1-*'^*   "  prifed  all  fenfible  people  of  both  religions,  is  to  fee,  that 
p.  163.       *  "  ^6  h^s  forgot  himfelf  fo  far,  as  to  dedicate  his  book  to 
'^  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  prince,  whom  he  knew  very 
''  well  to  be  of  a  perfuafion  quite  oppofite  to  that  v/hich  he 
*'  has  attempted  to  eftablifh  in  his  book  ;  and  to  whom  he 
*«  could  not  addrefs  things  of  that  nature,  v/ithout  drawing 
*'  his  jufi:  indignation  upon  himfelf,  and  fomenting  the  un- 
*'  juft  fufpicions  of  his  rebellious  fubjects.     His  epiftle  de- 
.    *'  dicatory  is  no  other  than  a  torrent  of  reproaches  againft 
*<  the  church  which  he  has  abandoned,  after  having  torn 
*'  her  entrails,  than  outrageous  attacks  on  the  memory  of 
*«  the  de.ceafed  king  of  England  ;  than  flattering  infinuations 
"  to  his  fucceflbr,  and  imaginary  vii£lorles  over  thole,  whom 
*'  neither  he  nor  the  leaders  of  his  party  durft  fairly  look  in 
'*  the  face :  and  all  this  precious  fluff  muft  have  the  pom- 
"  pous  tide  truly  of  The  triumph  of  truth  for  the  peace  of 
"  the  church."     It  was   indeed  neceflary  to  correct  the  in- 
folence,  as  well  as  folly  of  this  .dedicator,  who  could  think 
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of  making  his  court  to  Charles  II.  by  prefenting  him  with 
a  book,  in  which  he  affirms,  that  Charles  I.  died  an  invi- 
fible,  but  true  member  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  I  mean,  if 
Charles  11.  had  any  thoughts  of  being  ever  reftored  to  the 
crown  of  England  again. 

It  is  faid  of  Milletiere,  that  he  was  fo  fliocked  after  his  Mcrcure 
converfion  to  popery,  upon  hearing  a  bifhop  draw  a  parallel  t^'^"^°f^*3^ 
between  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jefus  Chrift,  and  upon  his  ann.' 1621. 
giving  the  fuperiority  to  the  former,  as  frankly  to  declare,  Bayie's 
"  than  fooner  than  be  obliged  to  hear  fuch  fermons  often,  Pgif/^""^' 
*'  he  would  actually  turn  proteftant  again."  WorL. 

Hift.  de 

MILTON  (John)  a  moft  illuftrious  Englifh  poet,  [^J^^^J^J^^^- 
and  famous  alfo  for  his  politics,  was  defcended  from  a  very  ton  by  To-* 
ancient  family  at  Milton  near  Abingdon,  in   Qxfordfhire.  land,  pre- 
His  grandfather  mr.  John  Milton  was  under-ranger  of  the  ^^'^  ^°  ^'* 
foreft  of  Shotover  near  Oxford,  and  a  zealous  papift-:  his  pcii°fai''and 
father,  whofe  name  was  John  Milton  alfo,  embraced  the  mifcelian€- 
proteftant  religion  in  his  youth,  and  was  on  that  account,?"."  works, 
difmherited.     Upon  this  he  went  to  London,  and  applied  Jg"*^?  'JJ,^ 
himfelf  to  the  bufmefs  of  a  fcrivener;  and  marrying  after-  Li/e  of  Mil- 
wards  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  he  fettled  in  a  houfe  ton  by  Birch, 
which  he  purchafed  in  Bread-ftreet.     Here  our  poet,  his  f"/^/j^J^- 
eldeft  fon,  was  born  the  9th  of  December  1608,  and  was  1738.    * 
trained  with  great  care  in  virtue  and  piety  from  his  infancy, 
by  his  parents.     He  had  firft  a  private  tutor  at  home,  one  Fourth  elegy 
mr.  Young,  with  whom  he  held  an  affedlionate  correfpond-  among  his 
ence  for  feveral  years  :  afterwards  he  was  put  to  St.  Paul's-  ^»^»"P<>c"''S» 
fchool,  where  he  applied  i'o  intenfely  to  books,  that  he  hurt 
his  conftitution,  which  was  none  of  the  ftrongeft  ;  for  from 
his  twelfth  year  he  generally  fat  up  half  the  night  at  his 
ftudies,  and  this,  with  his  frequent  head-achs,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  firft  ruin  of  his  eyes.     He  made  an  extra- 
ordinary progrefs,  and  gave  fome  early  fpecimens,  both  in 
Latin  and  Englifh,  of  an  admirable  genius  for  poetry. 

In  1725,  when  he  was  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was 
admitted  of  Chrift's-college  in  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition 
of  mr.  William  Chappel,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Rofs  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  1628,  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts,  having 
neglefted  no  part  of  academical  learning,  although  his  chief 
delight  lay  in  cultivating  his  poetical  talents.  His  father 
defigned  him  for  the  church,  nor  had  he  any  other  inten- 
tions for  fome  time  :  but  afterwards,  growing  oiit  of  hu- 
mour with  the  public  adminiftration  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
and  from  thence  dififatisfied  with  the  eftablifhed  form  of 
6  church- 
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church-gDvernment,  he  dropped,  all  thoughts  of  that  kln!i* 
"  By  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends,"  fays  he  in 
one  of  his  trads,  "  1  was  deftined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine 
'•  own  refolutions,  to  the  church  ;  till  coming  to  fome  ma- 
"  turity  of  years,  and  perceiving  v/hat  tyranny  had  invaded 
*'  it,  that  he  who  would  tike  orders  muft  fubfcribe  flave^ 
"  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unlefs  he  took  with  a 
"  confcience  that  could  retch,  he  muft  either  ftrain,  per- 
*'  jure,  or  fplit  his  faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a 
"  blamelcfs  fijence  before  the  facred  office  of  fpeaking^ 
*'  bought  and  begun  with  fervitude  and  forfwearing/' 

After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  whicH 
was  in   1632,  he  left  the  univerfity,    and  returned  to  his 
father,  who  having  acquired  a  competency  of  fortune,  with 
which  he  was  fatished,  had  quitted  bufmefs,  and  fettled  him- 
{clf  at  Morton  near  Colnbrook,    in  Buckinghamfliire.     In 
a  five  years  retirement  here,  he  inriched  his  mind  with  the 
choiceft  ftores  of  Grecian  and  Rom.an  learning,  drawn  from 
the  beft  authors  in  each  language,  conftantly  keeping  his  eye 
upon  poetry,  for  the  fake  and  fervice  of  v/hich  chiefly  thefe 
treafures  were  collecfled  :  and   the  poems  intitled,  Comus, 
r Allegro,  II  Penferofo,  and  Lycidas,  all  written  within  this 
period,  would  have  tranfmitted  his  fame  to  the  lateft  pofte- 
rity,  if  he  had  never  performed  any  thing  elfe.     The  mafk 
of  Comus  was  wrote  in  1634^  and  afterwards  printed  under 
the  following  title,  A  maik  prefented  at  Ludlow-caffle  1634, 
on  MichaelmalTe-night,  before  the  right  honourable  John 
earl  of   Bridgwater,    vifcount  Brackley,    lord-prefident    of 
Wales,    and  one  of  his  majefty's  moft  honourable  privy- 
council  ;  and  the  dedication  by  mr.  Henry  Lawes,  who  fet 
the  mufic,  (hews  that  Milton  wrote  it  at  the  felicitation  of 
the  Bridf!;water  faniily.     In  his  Lycidas  he  laments  the  death 
of  mr.  Edward  King,    fellow  of  Chrift's-college   in   Cam- 
bridge, who  was  drowned  Auguft  the  loth,   1637,  aged  25 
yearSj  in  his  paffage  from  Chefter  to  Ireland,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  fecretary  to  king  Charles  I.     In  the  mean  time  he 
was  not  here  fo  wrapped  up  in  his  poetry,  but  that  he  kept 
the  bed  company,  made  frequent  excurlions  to  London  to 
buy  bocks,  and  even  cultivated  other  arts,  as  mathematics 
and  mufic. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  of  whom  he  has  fpoken 
very  refpedlively,  he  obtained  leave  to  travel  abroad :  and 
having  procured  fome  recommendations,  as  well  as  proper 
advice  for  his  condu61:,  from  his  neighbour  fir  Henry  Wotton^ 
then  proYofi;  of  Eton-coilegCj  he  let  out  in  the  fpring  of  the 
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year  1638,  accompanied  with  one  fervant,  who  attended 
him  through  his  travels.  He  arrived  in  France,  and  paiTing 
a  few  days  at  Paris,  where  he  had  procured  an  introduction 
to  the  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius,  by  means  (>f  the  Enghih 
arnbalTador  there,  he  took  the  direci  road  to  Nice.  There 
he  embarked  for  Genoa,  and  pafi'ed  from  thence  through 
Leghorn  and  ?\U  to  Florence;  in  which  city  he  fpent  two 
months,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  Co  much  by  his  talent  in 
poetry,  that  he  was  treated  with  hngular  refpeCl  and  kind- 
nci's  by  prrfons  of  the  fiiih  rank  both  for  quality  and  learning. 
He  received  alfo  encomiums  from  Rome  ;  one  of  whichj 
written  by  Salvaggi,  was  this  diitich : 

*'  Grcecia  Maeonidem,  ja£^et  fibi  Roma  Maronem  : 
"  Anglia  Miltonum  jadlat  utrique  parem." 

Of  which  mr.  Dryden's  celebrated  epigram  of  fix  lines, 
conftantly  prefixed  to  Paradife  Loft,  is  little  more  than  a 
tranflation : 

"  Three  poets  in  three  diftant  ages  born, 

"  Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 

"  The  iirft  in  majefly  of  thought  furpaffed, 

"  The  next  in  gracefulnefs  :  in  both  the  lafl. 

"  The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go, 

*'  To  make  a  third,  ihe  joined  the  other  two.'* 

From  Florence  he  pafTed  through  Sienna  to  Rome,  where 
he  ftaid  likev/ire  -two  months,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
acquaintance  of  feversl  learned  men  ;  particularly  with  that 
of  Holftenius,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  fhewed 
him  the  curiofities  of  it,  and  introduced  him  alfo  to  cardinal 
Barberini,  who  fhewed  him  extraordinary  civilities.  His 
next  remove  was  to  Naples,  whence  his  defign  v/as  to  pafs 
into  Sicily  and  Greece  :  but  hearing  of  the  commotions 
then  beginning  in  England,  his  literary  curiojlty  gave  way 
to  his  religious  zeal,  which  rofe  to  fuch  a  fanatical  height, 
that  he  returned  all  in  a  heat  to  Rome,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty retrained  from  defendin:^:  proteftantifm  openly.  He 
paid  little  regard  to  fir  Henry  Wotton's  advice,  which  was, 
"  to  keep  his  thoughts  clofe  and  his  countenance  open:'* 
he  had  greatly  offended  againft  it  at  Naples,  where  he  had' 
talked  freely  upon  matters  of  religion ;  infomuch  that  the 
famous  Giovanni  Baptilln  Manfo,  who  had  done  him  con- 
fiderablc  favours,  and  intended  him  more,  if  he  had  been 
more  r^ferved,    difmiiTtd  him  ^Yith   the   follov/ing  diftich, 
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alluding  to  that  indifcretion,  and  to  pope  Gregor)  *s  remark 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  Englifh  youths  : 

"  Ut  mens,  forma,  decor,  facias,  mos,  fi  pietas  fic ; 
"  Non  Anglus,  verum  hercle  angel  us  ipie  fores." 

He  ftayed  two  months  at  Rome,  and  as  long  at  Florence, 
making  only  a  fhort  excurfion  to  Lucca  ;  then  crofling  the 
Apennine,  he  paiTed  by  the  way  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to 
Venice  ;  where  flaying  only  one  month,  he  went  through 
Verona,  Milan,  and  along  the  Alps,  down  Leman-lake  to 
Geneva.  After  fpending  fome  time  in  this  city,  where  he 
contra6led  a  friendfhip  with  Giovanni  Diodati,  and  Frederic 
Spanheim,  he  returned  through  France,  and  arrived  in  Eng- 
land after  fifteen  months  abfence.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  king's  fecond  expedition  againft  the  Scots,  in  which  his 
forces  under  lord  Conway  were  defeated  by  general  Lefiey, 
Auguft  the  29th,  1639. 

His  father  having  left  Horton,  refided  with  a  younger 
fon  at  Reading  in  Berkfhire  ;  but  our  poet  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  continue  in  London,  and  hired  a  lodging  in  St.  Bride's 
church-yard,  in  Fleet-flreet,  where  he  employed  himfelfin 
educating  and  inftru6i:ing  his  fifter's  two  fons,  Edward  and 
John  Phillips  :  and  being  folicited  byfeveral  friends  the  fame 
favour  for  their  children,  he  took  a  handfome  garden-houfe 
in  Alder fgatc-ftreet  fit  for  the  purpofe.  Here  he  formed  the 
plan  of  his  academical  inftitution,  afterwards  fet  forth  in  his 
Treatife  of  education :  in  which  he  leads  his  fcholar  from 
Lilly,  as  he  exprefles  it,  to  his  commencing  mafler  of  arts. 
His  method  of  teaching  being  defigned  to  fubvert  the  univer- 
fity  education,  of  which  he  always  thought  ill,  was  totally 
the  reverfe  of  that  commonly  praftifed  in  fchools  ;  fo  that  we 
are  not  to  wonder,  if  it  never  was  followed.  But  though 
Milton  was  thus  employed  in  the  education  of  children, 
though  he  was  at  the  fame  time  projedting  the  plan  of  fome 
great  poem,  for  he  was  not  yet  determined  as  to  the  kind, 
'  from  which  he  expelled  to  reap  immortal  fame  ;  yet  in  1641, 
he  found  time  to  give  vent  to  that  wrath,  which  he  had 
been  treafuring  up  for  fome  years  againft  the  prelates,  by 
publiihing  the  five  following  pieces :  the  firfi:  is  intitled.  Of 
reformation  touching  church-difcipline  in  England,  and  the 
caufes  that  have  hitherto  hindered  it :  the  fecond.  Of  prela- 
tical  epifcopacy,  and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
apoftolical  times,  by  virtue  of  thofe  teftimonies,  which  are 
alledged  to  that  purpofe  in  fome  late  treatifes,  one  whereof 
goes  under  the  name  of  James  ai  chbifliop  of  Armagh  :  the 
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third,  The  reafon  of  church -government  urged  agafnfl  the 
prehcy:  the  fourth,  Animadverfions  upon  the  remonftrant's 
defence  againfl  Smedtymnuus  :  the  fifth,  an  Apology  for 
Smevtymnuus. 

In  1643,  ^^  married  a  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  efq;  of 
Forefthill  in  Oxfordfhire,  a  gentleman  of  good  eftate  and 
reputation,  but  a  firm  royalift :  and  his  daughter  had  not 
cohabited  with  her  hufband  much  above  a  month,  when 
under  a  pretence  of  vifiting  her  friends,  (he  deferted  him. 
Mr.  John  Phillips,  who  wrote  his  uncle's  life,  imputes  this 
defertionvto  the  different  principles  of  the  two  families,  and 
fuppofcs^  that  fome  of  mr.  Powell's  might  pofTibly  be  engaged 
in  the  king's  fervice,  who  by  that  time  had  his  head-quarters 
at  Oxford,  and  therefore  might  begin  to  repent  of  having 
fornied  a  connexion,  which  they  thought  would  be  a  blot  in 
their  efcutcheon,  whenever  that  court  fhould  come  to  flourifh 
again,  as  they  then  expecfled  it  focn  would.     Milton  fent 
repeated  mehages  and  letters  to  her,  but  flie  took  no  notice 
of  them,  nor  entertained   the  leaft  thought  of  returning; 
upon  v/hich  he  became  fo  incenfed,  that  he  made  a  refolu- 
tion  never  to  receive  her  any  more,  and  wrote  four  pieces 
in  defence  of  that  refolution.     The  firfi:  is  intitled.  The 
dod^rine  and  difcipline  of  divorce  reflored  to  the  good  of 
both  fexes,  from  the  bondage  of  the  canon  law  and  other 
rniftakes,  to  the  true  meaning  of  fcripture  in  lav/  and  gofpel 
compared,  &c.     The  grand  pofition  which  he  maintains  in 
this  treatife  is,  that  "  indifpofition,  unfitnefs,  or  contrariety 
"  of  mind,  arifing  from   a  caufe  in  nature  unchangeable^ 
*'  hindering,  and  ever  likely  to  hinder,  the  m.ain  benefits  of 
*'  conjugal  fociety,  which  are  folace  and  peace,  is  a  greater 
*'  reafon  of  divorce  than  natural  frigidity ;  efpecially  if  there 
"  be  no  children,  and  that  there  be  mutual  coofent."     The 
fecond  piece  was.  The  judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  concern- 
ing divorce,  &c.  the  third,  Tetrachordon,   or  expofitions 
upon  the  four  chief  places  in  Scripture,  which  treat  of  mar- 
riage, or  nullities  in  marriage,  &c.  the  fourth,  Colaflerion, 
a  reply  to  a  namclefs  anfv/er  againfi:  The  do£lrine  and  dif- 
cipline of  divorce.     Milton  did  fomething  more  to  convince 
the  world   of  the  fmccrity  of  his  opinion,  and  refolution 
founded  thereon ;  he  even  proceeded  to  make  his  addrefles 
to  a  young  lady  of  great  wit  and  beauty,  with  a  defign  to 
tnariy  her:  but  this  proceeding,  which  was  intended  to  cut 
off  all  thoughts  of  a  reltoration,  proved  the  very  means  of 
fefFe^Hng  it. 
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In  the  mean  time,  he  did  not  fufFer  this  incident  to  afFedl 
his  care  and  affiduity  in  the  academy  ;  and  in  1644,  at  the 
requeft  of  Ins  friend  mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
drefled,  he  publifhed  his  fmall  piece  Upon  education ;  anxi 
alfo  another  piece  intitled,  Areopagitica,  or  a  fpeech  for  the 
liberty  of  unlicenfcd  printing.     His  father  being  come  to 
live  with  him  upon  the  furrender  of  Reading,  in  April  1643^ 
and  his  academy  increafmg,  he  hired  a  larger  houfe  in  Bar- 
bican ;  but  before  his  removal  thither,  vifiting  a  relation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  was  furprifed  v/ith  the  entrance  of 
hisv/ife,  who  fubmitting  herfelf,  implored  pardon  and  recon- 
ciliation on  her  knees.     He  took  her  again  to  his  bofom, 
and  received  her,  as  foon  as  he  was  fettled  at  his  new  houfe 
Prefixed  to   i"  Barbican,  about  July  1645.     Mr.  Elijah  Fenton,  in  hisr 
Paraoife       Life  of  Milton,  obferves,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
Loft,  edit.   ^Y\Q  above-mentioned  interview  between  Milton  and  his  wife 
gJoJ'  '"      muft  wonderfully  afFeet  him ;  and  that  perhaps  the  impref- 
fions  it  made  on  his  imagination,  contributed  much  to  the 
painting  that  pathetic  fcene  in  Paradife  loft,  where  Adam's 
reconciliation  to  Eve  after  her  fall  is  thus  defcribed : 

^'  ^ Soon  his  heart  relented 


"  Towards  her  his  life  fo  late,  andfole  delight, 
"  Now  at  his  feet  fubmiffive.  in  diftrefs." 

Book  X.  V.  909. 

This  fame  year  1645,  he  publifhed  his  Juvenile  poems, 
both  Latin  and  Englilh  ;  the  fongs  of  which  were  fet  to 
mufic  by  the  famous  Henry  Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  king's 
chapel,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  private  mufic. 

tJpon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  about  the 
year  1647,  his  wife's  friends  took  their  leave  of  him  :  for  it 
may  be  faid,  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  had  flieltered 
them  under  his  roof,  from  the  time  of  his  re-union  with 
her  ;  rior  did  they  leave  him,  till  mr.  Powell's  afrairs  were 
accommodated  by  Milton's  intereft'with  the  vi(5^orious  party. 
The  fame  year  he  removed  to  a  fmaller  houfe  in  Hoiborn, 
and  kept  clofe  to  his  ftudies,  pleafed  to  obferve  the  public 
affairs  daily  tending  to  the  great  end  of  his  wiCies,  till  ail 
was  compleated  in  the  deftru6tion  of  kingly  government  by 
the  death  of  the  king.  But  after  this  blow  was  ftruck,  the 
noife  that  was  raifed  againft  it  by  the  prefbyterians,  making 
him  apprehenfive  of  a  mifcarriage  in  the  defign  of  fettling  a 
commonwealth,  he  appeared  again  publicly,  in  a  piece  in- 
tijed.  The  tenure  of  king's  and  magiftrates,  proving  that  it 
is  lawful,  and  hath  bees  held  (q  xhimiglx  all  agea^  for  any, 
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u-lio  have  the  power,  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked 
king,  and  afcer  due  conviction  to  depofe  and  put  him  to 
death,  if  the  ordinary  magiftrate  have  negle«£led  or  denied  to 
do  it ;  and  that  they,  who  oF  late  fo  much  blame  depofmg, 
are  the  men  that  did  it  themfelves,  1649  :  and  the  Scotch 
prefbyterians  fettled  at  Belfaft  in  Ireland,  revolting  foon  after 
from  the  parliament,  and  joining  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
he  fet  his  pen  to  work,  to  prevent  the  dangers  threatening 
the  new  eftabliihmcnt  by  thefe  proceedings.  The  piece  is 
intitled,  Obfervations  on  the  articles  of  peace  between  James 
earl  of  Ormond  for  king  Charles  I.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Irifh  papifts  and  rebels  on  the  other  hand,  &c.  and  ani- 
madverfions  on  the  Scotch  prefbytery  at  Belfaft,  dated  Fe- 
bruary 15,  i6'48.  This  piece  was  no  fooner  difpatched, 
than  he  entered  upon  his  Hiftory  of  England,  a  work  planned 
likewife  in  the  fame  republican  fpirit;  being  undertaken,  as 
he  declares  himfelf,  with  a  view  of  preferving  his  country 
from  fubmitting  to  any  monarchical  government  in  any  fu- 
ture time,  from  the  example  of  the  paft.  The  four  firft  books 
were  finifhed  at  this  time,  and  the  two  following  afterwards  ; 
the  whole  is  infcrted  in  the  firft  volume  of  Kennet's  Hiftory 
of  England. 

It  was  his  defign  to  have  gone  on  with  his  Hiftory  of 
England  ;  but  he  was  prevented  hy  being  taken  into  the 
fervice  of  the  commonwealth,  and  by  being  made  Latin 
fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate,  who  refolved  neither  to 
write  to  others  abroad,  nor  to  receive  any  anfwers,  except  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  common  to  them -all;  and  the 
famous  EiKut  BxatT^Mn,  or  the  pourtraiture  of  his  facred  majefty 
in  his  folitudes  and  fufferings,  coming  out  about  this  time, 
that  is,  in  1649,  our  author,  by  the  command  of  his  maf- 
ters,  v/rote  and  publiftied  his  EwavoxXar*:?  the  fame  year.  In 
1 65 1,  he  publifhed  his  celebrated  piece  intitled.  Pro  populo 
Anglicano  defenfio,  contra  Claudii  Salmafii  defenfionem  re- 
giam  ;  which  performance  fpread  his  fame  over  all  Europe. 
He  undertook  it  at  the  orders  alfo  of  his  mafters;  but,  as  Deffn/Td 
he  himfelf  tells  us,  "  without  any  view  of  a  reward ;"  and  ^«cunda. 
mr.  Toland  fays,  "  that  the  1000  1.  which  he  received  for 
"  it  from  the  commonwealth,  was  given  him  afterwards." 
While  he  was  writing  this  piece,  he  loft  his  eye-fight,  which 
had  been  decaying  for  feveral  years  :  neverthelefs  he  perfifted 
m  defending  the  caufe  he  had  undertaken,  with  as  much  fpi- 
rit and  refolution  as  before.  In  1652,  was  pripted  at  Lon- 
don, Joannis  Phillippi  Angli  refponfio  ad  apologiam  anony- 
mi  cujufdam  tenebrionis  pro  rege  &  populo  Anglicano  in- 
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failtiilimam  :  by  which  title  Milton  had  a  mind  to  give  tht; 
honour  to  his  nephew  and  ward,  mr.  John  Phillips,  who 
might  indeed  pi:cpare  the  firfl:  draught ;  but  that  was  (o  care- 
fully examined  and  amended  by  Milton  as  to  pafs  for  his  owrh. 
This  year  he  loft  his  wife,  who  died  foon  after  the  delivery 
of  her  fourth  (fhild;  but  he  foon  married  a  fecond,  going  on 
in  the  mean  time  as  ufual  w^ith  the  bufmefs  of  his  pen.  In 
1654,  he  publiftied  his  Defenfio  fecunda  pro  populo  Angli- 
cano,  contra  infamem  libellum  anonymum,  cui  titulus, 
Regii  fanguinis  clamor  ad  ccelum  adverfus  parrlcidas  Angli- 
canos.  Milton  treats  Alexander  Morus  as  the  author  of  the 
Regii  fanguinis  clamor,  Sec.  and  abufes  him  terribly ;  but 
Morus  was  only  the  publifher,  the  book  being  adually 
written  by  Peter  du  Moulin  the  younger,  afterwards  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury.  Morus  replying,  Milton  attacked 
him  the  year  after,  in  another  piece  Intitled,  Defenfio  pro 
fc,  &c.  in  which,  unwilling  to  own  his  miftake,  he  perfifts 
in  Morus's  being  the  author  of  the  above  work  -,  and  fo  the 
controverfy  ended. 

Being  now  at  eafe  from  ftate-adverfaries  and  public  con- 
tefts,  he  had  leifure  again  to  profecute  his  own  ftudies  and 
private  defigns  ;  particularly  his  Fliftory  of  Britain,  and  his 
new  Thefaurus  linguae  Latinae,  according  to  the  method  of 
Robert  Stephens.  He  had  began  this  laft  work  long  before, 
and  went  on  with  it  at  times  to  his  dying  day  :  yet  the  pa^ 
pers  were  found  after  his  death  fo  irregular  and  deficient,, 
that  they  could  not  be  made  fit  for  the  prefs.  But  they  gave 
birth  to  the  Cambridge  Didionary,  publifhed  in  1693,  4tOj 
the  editors  of  which  obferve,  that  they  made  three  large  folio 
volumes,  containing  a  collection  out  of  all  the  beft  ?nd  pureft 
Roman  authors.  In  1658,  he  publifhed  fir  Walter  Raleigh's 
Cabinet  council,  containing  the  chief  aCfs  of  empire  and 
myfteries  of  flate,  &c.  and  the  year  after  two  tracSts,  namely, 
A  treatife  of  the  civil  power  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  and 
Confiderations  touching  the  likelieft  means  to  remove  hire- 
lings out  of  the  church.  Upon  the  diflblution  of  the  par- 
liament by  the  army,  after  Richard  tromvv'el]  had  been 
obliged  to  refign  the  proteClorihip,  Milton  wrote  a  letter, 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  model  of  a  commonwealth  ;  not 
fuch  as  he  thought  the  beft,  but  w^hat  might  be  the  moft 
readily  fettled  at  that  time,  to  prevent  the  reftoration  of 
kingly  government  and  domeftic  diforders,  till  a  more  fa- 
vourable f^afon  and  better  difpofitions  for  erecting  a  perfedb 
democracy.  He  drew  up  likewife  another  piece  with  the 
£iimQ  \kwy  which  feems  to  have  been  addrelfed  to  general 
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Monk  ;  and  In  February  this  year,  1659-60,  upon  a  profpe^l 
of  the  king's  return,  he  pubJifhed,  A  ready  and  eafy  way  to 
eftahlifli  a  free  commonv/ealth.  This  was  foon  after  at- 
tacked in  a  burlefque  pamphlet,  pretended  to  be  written  by  , 
mr.  James  Harrington^s  Republican  club,  and  printed  under 
the  title  of  The  cenfure  of  the  rota  upon  mr.  Milton's  book, 
intitled,  The  ready  and  eafy  way  to  e^ablidi  a  free  ccm- 
monwealrh,  L-ndon,  printed  by  Paul  Giddy,  printer  to  the 
rota,  at  the  Windmill  in  Turnagain-lane,  1660.  A  fer- 
mon  being  preached  by  dr.  Matthew  Griffith  at  Mercer's- 
chapel  in  March,  and  afte-rwards  publifhed  with  this  title. 
The  fear  of  God  and  the  king ;  Milton  wrote  and  publifhed 
immediately  Bi'ief  notes  upon  it,  which  were  as  fpeedily  re- 
marked upon  by  Roger  L'Eftrange,  in  a  piece  intitled.  No 
blind  guides,  printed  in  his  Apology  at  London,    1660. 

Perceiving  the  king's  reftoration  unavoidable,  he  began  to 
caft  about  for  his  own  fafety.  He  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  Latin  fccretary  to  the  parliament  jul\  before  ;  and 
■it  is  manifefi",  that  he  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  the  execution 
of  it.  His  Letters  which  are  publifhed,  are  an  illuftrious 
proof  of  his  abfolute  maftery  in  that  language  :  they  are 
compofcd  upon  the  moft  difficult  fiibjeits,  and  may  ferve  as 
the  beft  models  to  his  fucceflbrs  in  that  poft.  To  thefe  are 
generally  added  the  protestor's  manifelto,  containing  the 
xeafons  of  his  making  war  with  Spain  in  1655,  ^^  being  the 
undoubted  produ6tion  of  Milton's  pen;  and  fome  have  not 
without  probability  given  him  the  honour  of  the  Latin  verfes, 
Sometimes  afcribed  ^o  his  friend  Andrew  Marvell,  and  fent 
with  his  picture  as  a  prefent  to  ChrilHna  queen  of  Sweden. 
Jn  the  mean  time,  Alilton  withdrew  to  a  friend's  houfe  in 
Bartholomew  clofe  ;  and  by  this  means,  although  his  Ico- 
noclaftes,  and  Pro  populo  An2;li,cano  defenfio,  v/ere  both 
burnt  by  the  hangman,  yet  he  efcaped  the  particular  profe- 
cution  at  firft-  intended  againlt  him.  His  friends,  the  fa- 
mous Andrew  Marvell  particularly,  then  member  for  Hull, 
adled  vigoroufly  in  his  behalf,  and  made  a  confiderable  party 
for  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  a  juft  ef^eem  for  his 
admirable  parts  and  learnins;  having  procured  him  many  fa- 
vourers, even  among  thofe  who  detefted  his  principles,  he  , 
was  included  in  the  general  am.nefty.  As  foon  as  the  ftorm 
was  quite  blown  over,  he  quitted  his  hiding-place,  and  took 
a  houfe  in  Holborn  near  Red-lion- fields  ;  for  ever  ftnce  the 
year  1652,  he  had  lived  in  Petty-France,  Weftminfter,  in  a 
houfe  which  opened  ijito  St.  James's  park.  He  foon  re- 
moved to  Jewin-llreet  near  Alderfgate  j  from  whence,  mar-*' 
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rying  a  third  wife,  he  not  long  after  removed  to  a  houfe  in 
Life  of  the  Artillery-walk  leading  to  Banhiil-fields.  Mr.  Phillips 
'°"'  obfcrves,  that  this  was  his  laft  llage  in  this  world  ;  but  it 
was  of  many  years  continuance,  more,  perhaps,  than  he 
had  had  in  any  other  place.  Here  we  are  told,  that  he 
ufed  to  fit  in  a  grey  coarfe  cloth  coat,  at  the  door  in  warm 
fummer  weather,  to  enjoy  the  f^'cfh  air ;  and  thus,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  room,  received  the  vifits  of  perfons  of  diftin- 
guifhed  parts  and  quality. 

7'hough  Milton's  circrmflances  were  much  reduced  by 
fome  very  confiderable  loiles  at  the  reftoration,  yet  his  prin- 
ciples not  fuffering  him  to  feek  or  to  accept  any  public  em- 
ployment at  court,  for  it  is  faid  that  Charles  11.  would  have 
continued  him  Latin  fecretary,  he  fat  down  to  his  ftuc'ies, 
and  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  finifh  his  grand  poem.  In 
this  purfuit  he  had  a  perfon  to  read  to  him ;  and  mr.  Thomas 
Ellwood,  afterwards  an  eminent  writer  am.ong  the  quakers, 
attended  him  for  this  purpofe,  and  went  every  day  in  the 
afternoon,  e:<  ept  Sunday,  to  read  to  him  fome  hook  in 
Latin.  In  1665,  he  retired  with  his  family  from  the  plague 
to  a  fmall  houfe,  which  was  hired  for  him  at  St.  Giies's 
Chalfont  in  Buckinghamfhire :  and  there  mr.  E.'i  vood  vifit- 
ing  him,  had_  Paradife  lo(\:^  then  finifhed,  put  into  his  hands 
by  Milton,  who  dtfired,  "  that  he  would  read  it  over,  and 
"  give  him  his  judgment."  Upon  returning  it,  he  modeftly 
and  freely  did  fo :  '•'  and  after  iome  farther  difcourfe  about 
EllwQoa^s  c;  it^'>  fays  nir,  Ellwood,  "  I  pleafantly  told  him,  that  he 
edic.' 1*714!"  "  ^^^^  ^^^'^  much  of  paradife  lo(t  ;  but  what  had  he  to  fay  of 
"  paradife  found  ?'"*  From  this  hint  he  began  his  Paradi  e 
regained,  and  finifhed  it  not  long  aftenhis  return  to  London, 
which  was  as  foon  as  the  ficknefs  was  over  in  1666.  Para- 
dife loft  was  publifhed  in  1667;  in  1670,  Paradife  regained, 
a  poem  in  four  books,  to  which  was  added,  Samfon  Ago- 
niftes,  a  dramatic  poem.  The  fecond  edition  of  Paradife 
loft  came  out  in  1674,  in  which  among  other  alterations 
was  this,  that  the  poem,  which  at  firft  contained  only  ten, 
was  divided  into  twelve  books.  The  third  edition  was  pub- 
liilied  in  1678  ;  and  the  .fourth,  a  very  pompous  one  in  fo- 
lio, with  Paradife  regained  and  Samfon  Agoniftes  annexed 
to  it,  in  1688,  by  fubfcription  :  wherein  appear  the  names 
of  Dorfet,  Waller,  Dryden,  and  all  the  men  of  diftinguiOied 
talents  in  polite  literature,  at  that  time.  It  has  gone  through 
nuniberlefs  editions  fmce;  particularly  one  in  1727,  8vo, 
with  an  account  of  Milton's  life  by  mr.  Elijah  Fenton, 
and  another  in  1749,  by  dr.  Newton  in  4to,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  In  8vo,  with'  notes  of  various  authors.  Dr.  Bentley 
publifhed  an  edition  of  this  poem  in  1732,  4to,  but  it  did 
not  grow  into  any  credit ;  for  it  was  attacked  by  feveral 
writers,  particularly  by  dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  now  biiliop  of 
Rochefler,  who  in  1733,  publifhed  at  London,  in  8vo, 
A  review  of  the  text  of  the  twelve  books  of  Milton's  Para- 
dife  loft,  in  which  the  chief  of  dr.  Bentley 's  emendations  are 
confidered,  and  feveral  other  emendations  and  obfervations 
are  offered  to  the  public.  Dr.  Pearce  obftrves  in  this  piece, 
that  Milton  took  the  firft  hint  of  his  defign,  to  write  a  tra- 
gedy upon  the  fubjedl  of  his  poem,  from  an  Italian  tragedy 
called  II  Paradifo  perfo;  for  it  is  certain,  that  Milton  firlt 
defigncd  a  tragedy  ;  and  there  are  ftill  extant  feveral  plans  of 
Paradife  loft  in  the  form  of  a  tragedy,  in  our  poet's  own 
hand-writing.  It  may  be  as  well  to  obferve  here,  that 
dr.  Newton  afterwards  publiftied  a  third  volume,  in  the  fame 
variorum  manner  as  the  two  former,  containing  Paradife 
regained,  Samfon  Agoniftes,  andthereftof  Milton's  poems  : 
which  complete  coliedlion  of  his  poetical  works  has  fmce 
been  printed  in  three  volumes  octavo. 

To  go  on  with  our  author.     In  1669  he  publiftied  his 
Hiftory  of  Britain,  which  he  had  been  fo  long  about  :  but 
mr.  Toland  obferves,  that."  we  have  not  this  hiftory,  as  it 
"  came  out  of  his  hands  j  for  the  licenfers,"  hefays,  "  thofe 
*'  fworn  officers   to    deftroy  learning,    liberty,    and    good 
*'  (cnk^  expunged  feveral  paflages  of  it,  wherein  he  expofed 
"  the  fuperftition,  pride,  and  cunning  of  the  popifli  monks 
*'  in  the  Saxon  times  ;  but  applied  by  the  fagacious  licenfers 
"  to  Charles  the  lid's  biftiops."     Milton  however  beftowed 
a  copy  of  the  unlicenfed  papers  on  the  earl  of  Anglefea  ;  and 
they  have  fmce  been  inferred   in  their  proper  places.     In 
1672,  came  out  his  Artis  logicae  plenior  inftitutio  ad  Rami 
methodumconcinnata:  he  had  publiftied  in  i66j.  Accidence 
commenced  grammar;  and  thefe  pieces  may  ferve  as  in- 
ftances  of  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  that  ever  lived,  ftoop- 
ing  to  the  loweft  and  drieft  fut^jeds,  out  of  a  zeal  for  right 
education,  which   he  ftiewed  throughout   his   life.     Upon 
the  indulgence  granted  to  the  diflenters  in  1673,  he  pub- 
lifhed a  defence  of  univerfal  toleration  for  fe6laries  of  all  de- 
nominations, except  papifts,  in  a  difcourfe  intitled.  Of  true 
religion,  herefy,  fchifm,  toleration,  and  what  beft   means 
may  be  ufed  againft  the  growth  of  popery.     There  are  feme 
paflages  in  this  piece,  which  ftiew,  that  ^lilton  had  changed 
his  opinion  with  regard  to  fome  nice  points  touching  doc- 
trines, fince  his  younger  days ;    and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
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he  alfo  changed  it  more  than  once  with  regard  to  the  feveral 
ifevSis  of  religion.  For  in  his  early  years  he  was  a  favourer 
of  the  puritans :  in  his  middle  age  he  was  beft  pleafed  with 
the  independents  and  anabaptifts^  as  allowing  more  liberty 
than  others,  and  comir^g  nearcfi  in  his  opinion  to  the  primi- 
tive practice:  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  not  a 
profefTed  member  of  any  particular  {c6^  among  chriftians, 
frequented  none  of  their  aflemblies,  nor  ufed  any  of  their 
rites  in  his  family. 

In  1674,  he  publifhed  Epiilolarum  familiariiim  liber  i.  & 
Prolufiones  quaedam  oratoris  in  Collegio  Chiifli  hubitae : 
and  A  declaration  of  the  Poles  concerning  the  election  of 
their  king  John  III.  tranflared  by  him.  from  the  Dutch. 
He  ditd  this  year  at  his  houfe  at  Bunhill,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  was  interred  near  his  father  in  the  chan- 
cel of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate  :  but  no  monument  being  found 
there  afterwards,  a  decent  one  was  eredled  to  \ih  memory 
in  1737,  in  Weilminfler-abbey,  by  William  BcnTon,  ciq; 
one  of  the  auditors  of  the  imnref!:.  Though  his  death  wag 
occafioncd  by  the  gout,  yet  it  v/as  fo  eafy,  that  the  perfons 
in  the  room  did  not  perceive  the  time  of  h  s  expiring.  He 
left  ibnie  pieces  in  manufcriptj  among  the  reft,  The  brief 
hiftory  of  Mufcovy,  and  of  their  kfs  known  countries,  lying 
eaftward  of  Ruffia  as  far  as  Cathay,  which  was  printed  in 
J 682,  in  8vo.  His  hiftorical,  political,  and  mifceilaneous 
works,  were  printed  in  three  thin  volumes  folio,  1698,  at 
London,  though  Amfterdam  is  mentioned  in  the  title-page, 
with  the  life  cf  the  author  by  mr.  Toland ;  but  a  more 
complete  and  elegant  edition  of  them  was  publifiied  in  two 
volumes  folio  in  1738.  /Fo  this  edition  is  prefixed  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  writings  of  Milton  by  dr.  Thomas 
Birch,  with  an  appendix  containing  two  dillertations  :  the 
i^rft,  concerning  the  author  of  Eix^;*  Bxo-i?^ixn,  and  concerning 
the  prayer  of  Pamela,  fubjoined  to  feveral  editions  of  that 
book  :  the  fecond,  concerning  the  commiilion  faid  to  be 
given  by  king  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1641,  to  the  Irifti  pa- 
pifts,  for  taking  up  arms  againft  the  proteftants  in  Ireland. 
In  this  edition  alfo  the  feveral  pieces  are.  difpofed  according 
to  the  order  of  their  dates,  with  the  addition  of  a  Latin 
tra6t,  omitted  by  Mr.  Toland,  concerning  the  reafons  of 
ihs  war  with  Spain  in  1655 ;  and  feveral  pages  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Britain,  expunged  by  the  licenfers  of  the  prefs,  and  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  former  edition,  Thefe  profe  works 
of  Milton  have  fince  been  reprinted  under  dr.  Birch's  in- 
fpeaion  in  two  volumes  4t05   which,  with  dr.  Newton 'a, 
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edition  of  his  poems,  compleats  all  his  works,  in  five  vo^ 
lumes  4to. 

As  to  Milton's  perfon,  in  his  youth  he  was  remarkably 
handfome ;  on  which  account,  while  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
called  the  lady  of  Chrift's-college  :  "  a  quibufdam  audivi 
*'  nuper  domina,"  fay^  he,  in  one  of  his  academical  prolu- 
fions.  The  colour  of  his  hair  was  a  light  brown;  the  fym- 
nietry  of  his  features  exa61:,  enlivened  with  an  agreeable 
air,  and  a  beautiful  mixture  of  fair  and  ruddy,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  compliment  paid  him  by  John  Baptifta  Man- 
fo,  before  related.  He  tells  us  himfelf,  he  was  blue-eyed  ; 
but  his  eyes,  mr.  Wood  fays,  were  none  of  the  quickeft.  Faftl, 
His  ftature  did  not  exceed  the  middle  fize  :  he  was  neither  too 
lean,  nor  too  fat :  his  limbs  well-proportioned,  nervous, 
and  adlive  :  but  his  conflitution  was  tender,  and  his  health 
infirm.  In  his  diet  abftemious,  and  averfe  to  ftrong  liquors. 
His  deportment  was  ere6l,  open,  and  affable ;  his  conver- 
fation  eafy,  chearful,  and  inftrucl:ive.  His  genius  and  read- 
ing are  (qcu.  in  his  works,  in  which,  however,  "  fuch  ine-  Fenton's 
"  qualities  are  found,  as  fliew  him  fometimes  to  have  been  '^'^^  °^  ^*" 
*'  no  more  than  one  of  the  people."  This  may  be  owing 
to  that  peculiarity  in  his  piake,  which  mr.  Phillips  relates 
as  having  received  from  himfelf,  viz.  that  his  poetical  vein 
■Rowed  more  happily  at  one  feafon  of  the  year  than  another. 
His  moral  and  religious  chara61:er  was  excellent,  but  cer- 
tainly pufhed  too  far :  for  there  were  feafons  enough  in  his 
life,  when  his  zeal  carried  both  to  a  fanatical  height,  and 
when  he  might  be  faid  to  be  mad  with  virtue  and  religion. 
Tnough  the  eftate  left  him  by  his  father  was  but  fmall,  yet 
his  frugality  made  it  ferve  both  himfelf  and  his  family. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  fold  the  greater  part 
of  his  Hbrary,  becaufe  his  heirs  knew  not  how  to  ufe  it, 
and  becaufe  he  thought  he  could  difpofe  of  it  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  they.  He  died  worth  1500 1.  and  his  houfliold  ' 
goods.  His  three  wives  were  all  maidens  when  he  married 
them  ;  but  he  had  no  children  except  by  the  firft.  His  ' 
three  daughters  furvived  him,-  and  the  two  youngeft  ufed  to 
read  to  him  :  tbev  read  to  him  in  eight  languages  with  rea- 
«]inefs  and  accuracy,  though  they  underftood  nothing  but 
Englifti ;  for  their  father  often  ufed  to  fay  in  their  hearing, 
that  "  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a  woman." 

MIMNERMUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born 
r^t  Colophon,    according  to  Strabo  j    though   Smyrna  and  Geog.  1,  xlr. 
Aftypale  put  i^  their  claim  for  the   honour.     Suidas  has 
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placed  him  in  tlie  thirty- feventh  olympiad,  which  is  fomc- 
what  earlier  than  the  fcven  wife  men  :  whereas  it  Ihould 
feem,  by  Laertius's  Life  of  Solon,  that  he  was  their  con- 
temporary ;  for  there  we  find  the  poet  wifhing  in  a  didich, 
to  live  only  fourfcore  years  without  pain  and  care,  corrected 
by  Solon,  who  advifed  him  to  wifh  for  no  more  than  fixty, 
Strabo  informs  us,  in  the  book  juft  cited,  that  Mimnermus 
was  a  piper,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  elegies,  for  that  was  the 
ftrain  he  followed  :  and  Nanno,  the  lady  that  pafles  for  his 
miftrefs,  is  recorded  to  have  got  her  livelihood  by  the  fame 
profeiHon.  There  are  but  few  fragments  of  him  remaining, 
yet  enough  to  fhew  him  an  accomplifned  mafter  in  his  way. 
Qiiintillian  has  given  Callimachus  the  preference  in  elegy  ; 
yet  we  Und  Horace  poftponing  him  to  Mimnermus :  and 
Fropertius  makes  him,  in  love  matters  and  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  fofter  pieafures,  fuperior  even  to  Homer,  as  the 
more  eafy  and  moving  of  the  two. 

''  Plus  in  amore  valet  Mimnermi  verfus  Homero : 
*'  Carmina  manfuetus  lenia  quserit  amor." 

*'  Greater  in  love  Mimnerm  than  Homer  reigns : 
*'  For  gentle  love  demands  as  gentle  ftrains." 

Book  i.  Eleg.  9. 

'  His  temper  feems  to  have  been  as  truly  poetical  as  his  writ- 
ings ;  wholly  bent  on  love  and  pleafure,  and  averfe  to  the 
lighted  cares  of  common  bufmefs.  Horace  has  quoted  his 
opinion  about  the  inlignificancy  of  all  human  enjoyments, 
if  not  .tempered  with  pleafant  humours  and  eafy  pallions. 

*'  Si,  Mimnermus  uti  cenfct,  fine  amore  jocifque 
*'  Nil  eftjucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocifque." 

*'  If  without  love  and  jefts,  as  Mimnerm  proves, 
"  All  things  are  dull:  live  in  your  jefts  and  loves.** 

Book  i.  Epift.  6. 

Indeed  the  Grecian  poet  was  fo  intirely  in  this  way  of  think- 
ing, that  it  was  a  pleafant  and  a  pardonable  blunder  of  the 
honeft  old  commentator  upon  Horace,  to  call  Mimnermus 
an  Epicurean,  though  he  lived  above  three  hundred  years 
before  the  author  of  that  name  and  fedt. 


Vita  J.  PieJ      MIRANDULA  (John  Picus,  earl  of ]  a  prodigy 

'•ttwibus       of  p^j-j-g  ^j^(j  learning,  was  the  youngeft  child  of  John  Francis 

pra  xa,       pj^^g,  earl  of  Mirandula  and  Concordia,  and  born  the  24th 

of  February,  1634.     His  father  dying  early,  he  was  left  to 
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his  mother,  who  took  all  imaginable  care  of  his  education  ; 
and  the  progrefs  he  made  in  letters  was  fo  extremely  rapid, 
that  it  was  matter  of  aftonifhmcnt  to  fee  even  a  boy  one  of 
the  firft  poets  and  orators  of  his  age.  What  contributed  to 
this  pro'^refs,  bcfides  in:eni"e  application,  was  great  force  of 
parts,  and  a  memory  lo  tenacious,  as  to  let  nothing  be  loft 
which  he  had  e-  er  read  or  heard  of.  At  fourteen  years  of 
ac;e,  being  defi^^^ned  for  the  church,  he  was  fent  to  Bologna, 
to  Itudy  canon  law ;  and  though  he  was  foon  difgufted  with 
a  ftudy  fo  little  fuited  to  his  fine  parts  and  fertile  fancy,  yet 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
abridge  the  JDecrefals,  and  to  comprife,  in  a  fhort  compafs, 
the  eillntials  in  i'uch  a  manner,  as  to  merit  the  applaufe  of 
the  moll:  learned  canonilb.  Leaving  Bologjia,  he  fpent 
feven  years  in  vifiting  the  moft  famous  ij^iiverfities  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  in  converfing  with  the  moft  eminent,  men  in 
every  fcience  and  profefiion  ;  and  applied  himfelf,  in  the  - 
mean  time,  to  almoft  every  thing  which  could  exercife  the 
wit  and  attention  of  man. 

After  this,  replete  with  knowledge  of  every  kind,  he  re- 
turned and  went  to  Rome,  where  in  i486  he  publifhed,  to 
the  aftonilhment  of  the  univerfe,  nine  hundred  pr6pofitions 
in  logic,  mathematics,  phyfics,  divinity,  cabaliftic  learning, 
and  magic,  drawn  not  only  from  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
even  from  Jewilh  and  Arabian  writers.  He  publiflied  them 
in  all  the  fchools  of  Italy,  and  engaged  to  maintain  them 
openly:  and,  to  encourage  the  learned  to  attack  them,  he 
promifed,  in  an  advertifement  fubjoined  to  them,  that  "  if 
'*  any  philofopher  or  divine  would  come  to  Rome  to  difpute 
*'  with  liim,  upon  any  or  all  of  them,  he  would  defray  the 
"  expences  of  his  journey  from  the  remoteft  corners  of 
"  Italy."  Can  any  thing  be  more  wonderful  than  this? 
that  a  young  man,  who  had  not  reached  his  twenty- fourth 
year,  fliould  undertake  to  perforrn  a  thing,  which  would 
have  been  too  hard  for  the  oldeft  and  moft  learned  man 
living  ?  Envy,  however,  was  inftantly  roufed  j  and  if  {he 
could  not  extinguilh  the  glory  of  Picus,  which  already  was 
fpread  far  and  near,  was  determined  at  leaft  that  it  Ihould 
not  blaze  higher.  In  fhort,  the  propofuions  were  charged 
with  herefy,  and  Picus  could  not  obtain  permiilion  to  difpute 
upon  them.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  appointed  commiffaries 
to  examine  them,  and  thirteen  were  picked  out  to  fupport 
the  charge.  Picus  publifhed  an  Apology,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained the  propofitions  excepted  againft  in  a  good  fenfe, 
and  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  judgraej^t-of  the  holy  fee:  yet 
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*he  pbpe  ftill  forbad  the  reading  of  his  thefes  ;  and,  when 
Picus  retired  from  Rome,  he  caufed  him  to  be  cited  fome 
time  after,  upon  a  falfe  -information  that  he  had  not  obeyed 
his  orders.  While  things  were  in  this  ftate,  Alexander  VI. 
afcended  ihe  papal  throne,  and  granted  him  a  brief  of  abfo- 
lijtion,  June  the  i8th,  1493.  In  the  mean  time  we  muft 
not  omit  a  little  ftory  in  Picus's  Apology,  becaufe  it  may 
ierve,  as  well  as  a  volume,  to  convince  the  half-learned 
tribe,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  talk  upon  what  they  do  not 
underftand.  One  of  Picus's  cenfurers,  and  unfortunately 
a  divine  too,  being  afked  the  meaning  of  the  word  cabala^ 
replied  very  learnedly,  that  *'  Cabala' was  a  very  v.qcked 
*'  and  dinbolical  man,  v.'ho  had  written  againft  Jefus  Chrift, 
"*'  and  th;it  his  followers  had  obtained  the  name  of  Ca- 
"  balifts." 

In  1491,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight,  Picus  bid 
adieu  to  profane  literatu-e,  and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  He  undertook  to  combat 
the  Jcv/s  and  Mahometans,  and  to  confound  ji.'dicial  ailro- 
logy,  v/hich  then  prevailed  mightily  :  and  in  this  manner 
fee  fpent  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Some  have  re- 
lated, that  a  fpirit  of  refentment  fct  him  upon  the  aftrolo- 
gers,  becauie  they  had  foretold  that  he  {h<.ti]d  die  at  the  end 
of  his  thirty-third  year.  But  there  is  no  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve this  :  and  if  the  aflrologers  did  foretell  this,  though 
their  predictions  have  ufually  been  declared  after  the  fa£t 
has  come  to  pafy,  it  is  certain  they  foretold  wrong :  for  Pi- 
cus did  not  live  fo  long,  but  died  at  Florence,  the  17th  of 
November,  14-94,  when  he  was  only  thirty-one  years, 
eight  months,  and  twenty-four  days  old.  The  fame  year, 
he  fold  his  patrimony  at  Mirandula,  for  a  fmall  price,  to 
his  nephew  John  Francis  Picus,  and  diilributed  part  of  it 
to  the  poor,  and  with  the  other  part  puichafed  fome  lands 
at  Ferrara,  to  fupport  himfelf  and  a  few  domeftics.  He  had 
cultivated  poetry  much  in  his  youth,  and  had  compofed  five 
bogks  of  amorous  poems  in  Latin,  and  a  great  number  of 
verfes  in  Italian  ;  but  all  thefe  he  burned  at  the  fame  time, 
and  by  that  a6lion  ^ave  birth  10  a  pretty  Greek  epigram  by 
An2;elus  Politianus,  and  to  be  found  in  his  v/orks.  He  was 
interred  in  the  cemetry  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  habit  of  a  Ja- 
cobin, having  taken  a  refolution,  jufl  before  his  death,  to 
enter  into  that  order  >  and  upon  his  tomb  was  infcribed  this 
epitaph : 

**  Joannes  jacet  hie  Mirandula  :  caetera  norunt 
**  Et  Tagus,  &  Qapges  j  fo;-fan  &  antipodes.^' 
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Short  as  his  life-was,  yet  having  fpent  it  in  ftudying,  he 
compofed  a  great  number  of  works,  which  have  often  been 
printed  feparately  and  together.  They  have  been  printed 
together  at  Bologna,  1496;  at  Venice,  1498;  at  Strafburg, 
1504;  at  Bafil,  1557,  I573>  1601,  all  in  fulio.  The 
edition  of  1601  contains  the  following  works :  i.  Heptap- 
lus,  i4  eft,  de  Dei  Crcatoris  opere  fex  dierum  libri  feptem. 
This  is  rather  an  eflay  than  a  work,  and  Teems  to  have  been 
written  chiefly  with  a  view  to  authoriie  and  fupport  thofe 
Platonic  ideas,  with  which  his  warm  imagination  was  not 
a  little  inebriated.  2.  Conclufiones  900,  quas  ohm  Romae 
difputandas  exhibuit.  But  the  editors  have  om^itted  the  acl- 
vertifement  fubjoined  at  their  firft  publication,  which-  runs 
thus  :  Conclufiones  non  difputabuntur  nifi  poft  Epi'phaniaray 
interim  publiqabuntur  in  omnibus  Italiae  gymnafiis  ;  &  ft 
quis  philofophus  aut  theologus  ab  extrema  Italia  arguendi: 
gratia  Romam  venire  voluerit,  ipfe  pollicetur  dominus  dif- 
putaturus,  fe  viatici  expenfas  illi  foluturum  de  fuo.  3. 
Apologia  adverfus  eos,  qui  aliquot  propofitiones  theological 
carpebant.  4.  De  ente  5c  uno  opus,  in  quo  plurimi  loci  in 
Moife,  in  Platone  &  Ariftotele  explicantur.  This  is  very 
metaphyfical,  and  very  Platonical.  5.  De  hominis  dignitate 
©ratio.  Mirandula  difcovers  here  many  fecrets  of  the  Jewifh 
eabala,  of  the  Chaldean  and  Perfian  philofophers.  6.  Re- 
gulae  xii.  partim  excitantes,  partim  dirigentes  hominem  in 
pugna  fpirituali.  7.  In  Pfalmum  xv.  commentarius.  8.  In 
orationem  Dominicam  expofitio.  9,  Aureae  &  familiares 
epiftolae.  Thefe  are  full  of  wit  and  learning  ;  and  perhaps^ 
at  prefent,  the  moft  ufeful  and  entertaining  part  of  his 
works ;  on  which  account  the  public  is  much  obliged  to  the 
learned  Chriftopher  Cellarius,  for  giving  a  correct  edition 
of  them  with  notes,  as  he  did  in  8vo,  1682.  10.  Difputa- 
tionum  in  aflrologiam,  libri  xii.  Though  this  had' not  re- 
ceived his  laft  hand,  yet  it  is  the  moft  folid  and  beft-reafoned 
of  all  his  works.  ir.  Commento  fopra  una  canzone  de 
amore,  compofta  da  Girolomo  Benivieni,  fecundo  la  mente 
&  opinione  de  Platonici.  Tranflated  into  Englifti  by  Tho- 
mas Stanley,  1 65 1 ,  in  8vo.  This  was  a  fine  fubjecl  for  a 
man  of  Mirandula's  imagination  and  principles.  12.  Elegia 
in  laudem  Hieronymi  Benivieni ;  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

All  Mirandula's  works  not  only  difcover  the  fharpeft  wit, 
and  the  moft  extenfive  knowledge,  but  they  are  v/ritten  alfo 
with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  elegance.  They  have,  moft  of 
them,  been  tranflated  into  French  and  Italian.  As  for  Mi- 
randula himfelf^  he  may  well  be  looked  oxIt  as  he  has  often 
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been  called,  the  phoenix  of  his  age  ;  and  Scalfgrer  himfelf, 
not  over  fond  of  panegyrizing,  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  com- 
bination of  vaft  qualities  in  this  uncomrrion  man,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  calling  him  "  Monflrum  fine  vitio." 

His  life  prefixed  at  the  head  of  his  works,  and  afterwards 
inferted  in  Bates's  Vita?  illuftrium  virorum,  was  written  by 
his  nephew,  John  Francis  Picus,  who  was  alfo  a  very  ex- 
traordinary man  ;  and  of  whom,  therefore,  we  fhall  now 
give  fome  account. 

MIRANDULA  (John  Francis  Picus,  prince  of ) 
was  the  fon  of  Galeoti  Picus,  the  eldeft  brother  of  John 
Picus,  juft  recorded,  and  born  about  the  year  1469.  He 
cultivated  learning  and  the  fciences,  after  the  example  of 
his  uncle  ;  but  he  had  dominions  and  a  principality  to  fu- 
perintend,  which  Involved  him  in  great  troubles,  and  at  laft 
coft  him  his  life.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  Galeoti,  in 
1499,  he  fucceeded,  as  eWtd  fon,  to  his  eftates  ;  but  was 
fcarce  in  poffeffion,  when  his  brothers  Lewis  and  Frederic 
combined  againft  him,  and,  by  the  aiTiftance  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  L  and  Hercules  L  duke  of  Ferrara,  fucceeded. 
John  Francis,  driven  from  his  principality  in  1502,  was 
forced  to  feek  refuge  in  different  countries  for  nine  yea?s  ; 
till  at  length  pope  Julius  II.  invading  and  becoming  mafler 
of  MIrandula,  put  to  flight  Frances  Trivulce,  the  widow 
of  Lewis,  and  re-eflablifhed  John  Frahcis,  in  1511.  But 
he  could  net  maintain  his  poll  long :  for  the  pope's  troops 
being  beaten  by  the  French  at, Ravenna,  the  11  th  of  Apri^, 
15 12,  John  James  Trivulce,  general  of  the  French  army, 
forced  av/ay  John  Francis  again,  and  let  up  Frances  Tri- 
vulce, who  was  his  natural  daughter.  John  Francis  became 
a  refugee  a  fecond  time,  and  fo  continued  for  two  years  j 
when  the  French  being  driven  out  of  Italy,  he  was  reftortd 
again  in  15 15.  He  lived  from  that  time  in  the  quiet  pof- 
feffion of  his  dominions,  till  Odober  1533  »  ^"^  ^^^^"^  ^^^ 
leoti  Picus,  his  nephew,  i.  e.  the  fon  of  his  brother  Lewis, 
entered  his  caflle  5y  night,  with  forty  arrned  men,  and  af- 
fafTmated  him,  with  his  eldeft  fon  Albert  Picus.  He  died 
embracing  the  crucifix,  and  hnploring  pardon  of  God  for 
his  fins. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters,  and  applied  himfelf  in- 
tenfely,  at  the  feafons  of  his  leifure,  to  reading  and  writing. 
He  feems  to  have  been  a  more  voluminous  writer  than  his 
Uncle ;  and  fuch  of  his  works  as  were  then  compofed,  were 
inferted  in  the  Sirafburg  edition  (?f  his  uncle's,  in  1504,  and 
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continued  in  thofe  of  Bafil  1573  and  1601.     Among  thefe 
are,   l.  De  ftudio  divinae  &  humanae  philofophiae,  libri  duo. 
In  this  he  compares  profane  philofophy  with  the  knowledge 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  fliews  how  preferable  the  latter  is  to 
the  former.     2.  De  imaginatione  liber.     3.  De  imitatione 
ad  P^runi  Bcmbum  epiftolae  duje,  &  ejus  refponfum.     4. 
De  rerum  prienotione,  libri  ix.     In  this  book  of  the  Pre- 
fcience  of  things,  he  treats  of  the  divine  prefcience,  and  of 
that  knowledge  which  fome  pretend  to  have  things  of  future, 
by  compacts  with   evil   fpirits,    by  aftrology,    chiromancy, 
geomancy,  and  the  like  means,  which  he  confutes  at  large. 
5.  Examen  vanitatis  do£trinas  gentium  &  veritatis  difciplinae 
chriftianae,  &c.  wherein  he  oppofes  the  errors  of  the  philo- 
fophers,  thofe  of  Ariftotle  particularly.     6.  Epiftolarum  li- 
bri quatuor.     7,  De  reformandis  moribus  oratio  ad  Leo- 
nem  X.     Thefe  and  fome  more  pieces  are  to  be  found  in 
the  editions  above-mentioned  of  his  uncle's  works ;  but  there 
are  other  of  his  writings,  which  have  never  been  colletSled 
together,  but  have  always  continued  feparate,  as  they  were 
firft  publi{hed  :  as,  Vita  Hieronymi  Savonarolae ;  De  verij 
calamitatum  temporum  noftrorum  caufis  liber ;  De  animao 
immortalitate ;  Dialogus  cui  nomen  Strix,  five  de  ludifica- 
tione  ditmonum ;  Hymni  heroici  tres  ad  Trinitatem,  Chriflum, 
tc  Virginem  ;  De  venere  &  cupidine  expellendis  carmen  he- 
roicum  j  Liber  de  providentia  Dei  contra  philofophaftros  ; 
De  auro  turn  seftimando,  tum  conficiendo,  tum  utendo  li- 
bri tres,  &c.     "  There  is  not,"  fays  Du  Pin,  *'  fo  much  Ecct«f.  a«- 
"  wit,  fprightlinefs,  fubtilty,   and  elegance,  in  the  works  ^^.^"  ^^  ^^* 
"  of  Francis  Picus,  as  in  thofe  of  his  uncle;  no,  nor  yet  century. 
"  fo  much  learning :    but  there  is  more  evenne{s  and  fo- 
*'  lidity.'' 

M I T  C  H  E  L  (Joseph)  by  profefllon  a  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  a  ftone-cutter  in  Scotland,  and  born  about  the  year 
1684.  He  had  an  univerfity  education  in  that  kingdom, 
but  was  never  eminent  enough  to  make  many  circumftance^ 
of  his  life  known  to  the  public ;  and  thofe  few  that  are, 
may  perhaps  be  as  well  forgotten.  We  find  him  in  favour 
with  the  earl  of  Stair  and  fir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  he 
addrefies  fome  of  his  poems.  He  received  fo  many  obliga- 
tions from  the  latter,  and  was  fo  warm  in  his  intereft,  that 
he  obtained  the  title  of  fir  Robert  Walpole's  poet;  and,  for 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  depended  intirely  on  the  bounty  of 
this  patron  for  his  fupport.  Of  the  many  poems  which  he 
wrote,  few  naet  with  fucccfs,  and  fewer  deferved  it.     About 
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the  time  of  his  late  majefty's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  when 
the  politicians  were  engaged  in  fettling  the  land-tax,  fo  that 
a  proper  medium  or  ftandard  might  be  fixed,  he  verfified  the 
V  Totnefs  addrefs  :  in  which  it  is  humouroufly  propofed,  that 
the  landed  intereft  fhould  pay  twenty  Shillings  in  the  pound.. 
This  poem,  having  a  reference  to  a  faftiionable  topic  of 
converfation,  was  better  received  than  moft  of  his  other 
pieces.  Mr.  Mitchel  lived  in  good  correfpondence  v/ith  the 
wits  of  his  time,  and  was  particularly  acquainted  with  Aarori 
Hill,  efq;  who  to  relieve  Mitchel's  necellities,  which  were 
always  very  great,  either  drew  up  for  him,  or  aflifted  him  in 
drawing  up,  a  dramatic  piece  of  two  a6ts,  called  the  Fatal 
extravagant.  This  was  acSled  in  the  year  1720,  with  fome 
fuccefs ;  and  was  afterwards  improved  into  three  a6lsi 
When  the  antagonifts  of  Pope  were  threatened  with  the 
Dunciad,  mr.  Mitchel  fufpefted, -that  he  was  alfo  to  have 
a  place  in  it :  upon  which  he  wrote  to  mr.  Pope,  and  af- 
fured  him,  that  he  had  always  been  his  admirer,  and  had 
never  intended  him  any  offence ;  when  that  poet,  as  is  faid^ 
very  gracioufly  ftruck  him  out. 

Mr.  Mitchel  died  in  the  year  1 738.  He  feems  to  have  beert 
a  poet  of  the  third  rate.  He  was  incapable  of  reaching  the 
fublime  :  and  his  humour,  in  which  he  has  more  fucceeded^ 
is  not  ftrong  enough  to  laft.  His  poems  v/ere  printed  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  in  the  year  1729.  He  wrote  alfo  the  High- 
land fair,  or  the  Union  of  the  clans,  a  ballad  opera;  which 
was  a£ted  about  the  year  1730,  but  with  no  fuccefs. 

MODREVIUS    (Andreas   Fricius)  fecretary 
to  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  was  very  eminent 
for  his  learning  and  his  writings.     He  was  early  inclined  to 
Lutheranifm ;  and  although  he  was  very  cautious,   yet  he 
fell  under  the  fufpicion  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  difco- 
vered  himfelf  fo  far^  that  they  confidered  him  as  an  apoftate. 
Starovokius,  One  of  their  ov/n  writers  fpeaks  of  him  thus  :  "  Regius  fe- 
PobnorJ^    "  cretarius,  feu  mavis,  lutulenti  illius  fubulci  Lutheri,  cujus 
tlogiis,p.88. ''  nefarlis  dogmatibus  imbutus,  infeltabat  e^clefije  portas,  di- 
''  cendo  quae  non  oportuit,  fcribendo  quae  n©h  licuir,  &  agenda 
''  qu35  non  dicuit."    It  appears  by 'a  preface,  or  dedi(^tion,  of 
Modrevius's,  that  Pius  V.  had  ordered  him  to  be  punifned  :  for 
In  praefat.     he  complains  to  that  pope  "  of  the  danger  he  was  in^  through 
SilvaeTer-    <c  ^\^q  jj]  opinion  his  holinefs  had  conceived  of  him,  of  being 
"  turned  out  of  all  his  pofTefTions,  of  b?ing  baniihed  from  his 
"  prince,  his  family,  his  country,  and  from  fociety :"  and  con- 
cludes/'Hocciaehumanumfadumjfandifume  pater  ?"  Ncver- 
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theiefs  the  holy  father  was  not  influenced  by  ^ny  motives  of 
humanity,  to  revoke  his  orders  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
author's  circumfhnces  were  not   better  than  before.      He 
wrote  feveral  works.     His  five  books  De  emendanda  repub- 
lica,  were  much  eftcemed,  and  gained  him  a  place  among 
the  moft  rational  political  writers.     "  To  be  fure,"  fays  Differt.  Ifag 
Bofius,  "  he  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  ableft  writers  ^^  "^'"P*- 
*'  upon  politics:    for  he  reafons  with  great  ftrength,  and ^entiS miL 
<«  with  great  freedom  of  thought  expofes  vulgar  errors  ixjp ,  i6i, 
*<  political  matters."    Thefe  books  were  printed  in  the  year 
1554,  together  with  two  Dialogues  of  the  fame  author's  : 

1.  De  utraque    fpecie  euchariftiae  a  laicis  fumenda ;   and, 

2.  His  explication  of  thofe  words  of  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  viii.  i. 
*'  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman."  He  wrote 
another  book  intitled  Sylvae,  by  the  command  of  the  king 
his  maftcr,  to  reconcile  the  difFerences  which  prevailed  in 
Poland  upon  the  fubje(5t  of  the  Trinity.  He  fent  this  Sylvse  Pr«f.  ad 
to  Bafil,  to  be  printed  by  Oporinus,  who  was  to  fend  copies  ^J'^^* 
of  it  to  the  popifh,  Lutheran,  and  Calviniftical  univerfities  ; 

but  Trecius,  who  was  defirous  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  that  book,  begged  of  Oporinus  to  fhew  him  the  manu- 
fcript,  and  having  once  got  it  into  pofleflion,  refufed  to  re* 
turn  it.  Modrevius  complained  of  this  ufage  to  the  palatine 
of  Cracow,  and  earneftly  demanded  to  have  it  reftored,  but 
in  vain :  fo  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  write  his  work 
anew.  The  fceptical  manner  in  which  Modrevius  treated 
that  myftery,  gave  offence,  it  feems,  to  both  papifls  and 
proteftants  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owned,  thatj 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  king  his  matter's  command,  he  was  un- 
der a  neceflity,  as  he  fays,  of  treating  them  in  that  manner,  ^'^^i 
He  was  employed  to  (late  the  cafe,  as  a  mediator  between 
two  parties  ;  and  this  office  obliged  him  to  throw  afide  all 
prejudices,  and  to  give  an  impartial  view  of  the  arguments 
on  both  fides.  Grotius  has  placed  Modrevius  in  the  clafs  Grot,  lii 
of  the  reconcilers  of  the  different  fchemes  of  religion.  confult.Caf- 

°  fandri. 

Bayle's  Dift* 
MOINE    (Stephen   le)    a  very   learned   French 

minifter  of  the  proteftant  religion,  was  born  at  Caen,  in  the 
year  1624.  He  became  extremely  fkilled  in  the  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  oriental  tongues,  and  profeffed  divinity  with  high 
reputation  at  Leyden,  in  which  city  he  died,  the  3d  of 
April,  i68q.  Several  dilfertations  of  his  are  printed  toge- 
ther, and  intitled,  Varia  facta,  in  two  volumes,  4to  ',  be- 
fides  which  he  wrote  other  works. 

Vol.  VIIL  C  c  MOINE. 
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MOINE  (Francis  le)  eh  excellent  French  pain- 
ter, was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1688,  and  trained  up 
under  mr.  Galloche,  profeilbr  of  the  academy  of  painting, 
of  which  he  himfclf  became  afterwards  profefibr.  Le  Moine 
painted  the  grand  faloon,  which  is  at  the  enterance  into  the 
apartments  of  Verfailles,  and  which  reprefents  the  apotheofis 
of  Hercules.  He  was  four  years  about  it ;  and  the  king,  to 
Ihew  how  well  pleafed  he  was  with  it,  made  him  his  firft 
painter  in  1736,  and  fome  time  after  added  a  penfion  of 
3000  livres  to  the  600  he  had  before.  A  fit  of  lunacy 
feizcd  this  painter  the  year  after,  during  which  he  run  him- 
felf  through  with  his  fword,  and  died  the  4th  of  June, 
1737,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

Lodge's  MOLESWORTH  (Robert)  vifcount  Molefworth 

Irdand*^  °  of  Swordcs  in  Ireland,  an  eminent  ftatefman  and  polite 
,vel.  iii,*  writer,  was  defccnded  from  a  family,  anciently  feated  in 
the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Bedford  in  England  ;  but 
his  father  having  ferved  in  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland,  fettled 
afterwards  in  Dublin,  where  he  became  an  eminent  merchant, 
and  died  in  September  1656,  leaving  his  wife  big  with  this  only 
child,  who  raifed  himfelf  and  his  family  to  the  honours  they 
now  enjoy.  He  was  born  in  December  at  Dublin,  and  bred 
in  the  college  there  j  and  engaged  early  in  a  marriage  with 
a  fifter  of  Richard  earl  of  Bellamont,  who  brought  him  a 
daughter  in  February  1677.  When  the  prince  of  Orange- 
entered  England  in  1688,  mr.  Molefworth  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  an  early  and  zealous  appearance  in  the  defence 
of  his  country's  liberty  and  religion  j  which  rendered  him 
fo  obnoxious  to  king  James,  that  he  was  attainted,  and  his 
eftate  fequef^red  by  that  king's  parliament,  May  the  2d, 
1689.  But  when  king  William  was  fettled  on  the  throne, 
he  called  this  fufFerer,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  efteem, 
into  his  privy- council ;  and  in  1692,  fent  him  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  court  of  Denmark.  Here  he  refided  above 
three  years,  till  fome  particular<s  in  his  conducl  difobliging 
his  Danifh  majefty,  he  was  forbid  the  court ;  and,  pretend- 
ing bufmefs  in  Flanders,  retired  thither  without  any  au- 
dience of  leave,  and  came  from  thence  home :  where  he 
was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  drew  up  An  account  of 
Denmark  ;  in  which  he  reprefented  the  government  of  that 
country  to  be  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  This  piece  was 
greatly  refented  by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  confort  to 
the  princefs,  afterwards  queen  Anne  ;  and  mr.  Scheel,  the 
-    Danilh  envoy,  firft  prefented  a  memorial  to  king  William, 

complaining 
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cemplaining  of  it,  and  then  furnifhed  materials  for  an  an- 
Aver,  which  v/as  executed  by  dr.  William  King.  From  See  the  ar- 
dr.  King's  account  it  appears,  that  mr.  Molefworth's  ofFence^'***  Kiwc* 
in  Denmark  was,  his  boldly  pretending  to  fome  privileges, 
which,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  are  denied  to  every 
body  but  the  Icing  ;  as  travelling  the  king's  road,  and  hunt- 
ing the  king's  game:  which  being  done,  as  is  reprefented^ 
in  defiance  ofoppofition,  occafioned  the  rupture  between 
the  envoy  and  that  court. 

In  the  mean  time  mr.  Molefwdrth's  book  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  tranflated  into  feveral  languages. 
The  fpirit  of  it  was  particularly  approved  by  the  earl  of 
Shaftfbury,    the  celebrated   author  of  the  Chara6leriftics  ; 
who  from  thence  conceived  a  great  efteem  for  mr.  Molef- 
worth,  and  afterwards  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with 
him.     Mr.  Molefworth's  view  in  writing  the  Account  of 
Denmark,    is  clearly  intimated   in  the  preface,    where  he 
pretty  plainly  gives  us  his  political,  as  well  as  his  religious 
creed.     He  cenfures  and  condemns  very  feverely  the  clergy 
in  general,  for  defending  the  revolution  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciples than  thofe  of  refiftance,    and  the  original  contrail, 
which  he  maintains  to  be  the  true  and  natural  bafis  of  the 
conftitution ;  and  that  ail  other  foundations  are  falfe,  non- 
fenfical,  rotten,  derogatory  to  the  then  prefent  government^ 
and  abfolutely  defi:ru6tive  to  the  legal  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation.     And,  as  the  prefervation  of  thefe  depends  fo 
much  upon  the  right  education  of  youth  in  the  univerfities^ 
he  urges,  in  the  flrongefi:  terms,  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
purging  and  reforming  thofe,  by  a  royal  vifitation :  fo  that 
the  youth  may  not  be  trained  up  there,  as  he  fays  they  were^ 
in  the  flavijQi  principles  of  paiiive  obedience  and  jus  divinum, 
but  may  be  inftituted  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  in  their  academies  recommended  the  duty  to 
their  country,  the  prefervation  of  the  law  and  public  liberty  : 
fubfervient  to  which  they  preached  up  rnoral  virtues,  fuch 
as. fortitude,  temperance,  juftice,  a  contempt  of  death,  &c. 
fometimcs  making  ufe  of  pious  cheats,    as  Elyfian  fields, 
and  an  affurance  of  future  happinefs,    if  they  died  in  the 
caufe  of  their  country;  and  even  deceived  their  hearers  into 
greatnefs.     This   infinuation,    that    chriftianity  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pious  cheat,    and  an  ufeful  ftate  engine,  to- 
gether with  his  prefling  morality  as  the  one  thing  neceffary, 
without  once  mentioning  the  chriftian  religion,  could  not 
but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  author  of  the  Chara£leriftics, 
In  reality,  it  made  a  remarkable  llrong  imprclTion  on  him, 
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as  wc  find  him  many  years  after  declaring,  in  a  letter  t« 
Letters  from  our  author,  in  thefe  terms :  *'  You  have  long  had  my  heart, 
lord  Shahf-  a  ^^^^  before  I  knew  you  perfonallv.     For  the  holy  and 

bury  to  mr.  .  J  i     i     i    "  n      c  n      • 

Molcfwotth,       truly  pious  man,  who  revealed  the  greatelt  ot  myltencs  : 
&c.  let.viii.  "  he  who  wiih  a  truly  generous   love  to  mankind   and  his 
dated  Jan.    ct  country,  pointed  out  the  ftate  of  Denmark  to  other  ftates, 
^'  *'  and  prophefied  of  things  highlieft  important  to  the  grow- 

"  iiig  age  :  he,  1  fay,  had  already  gained  me  as  his  {'worn 
"  friend,  before  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  make  friendfhip  re- 
*'  ciprocal,  by  his  acquaintance  and  exprefl'ed  efteem.  So 
*'  that  you  may  believe  it  no  extraordinary  tranfition  in  me, 
*'  from  making  you  in  truth  my  oracle  in  public  affairs,  to 
*'  make  you  a  thorough  confident  in  my  private."  This 
private  affair  was  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  a  relation  of  our 
author ;  and  though  the  defign  mifcarried,  yet  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  letters  teflify  the  moft  intimate  friendfhip  be- 
tween them. 

Mr.  Molefworth  ferved  his  country  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  both  kingdoms,  being  chofen  for  the  borough  of 
Swordes  in  Ireland,  and  for  thofe  of  Bodymn,  St.  Michael, 
and  Eaft  Retford  in  England  ;  his  conduit  in  the  fenate  be- 
ing always  firm  and  fleady  to  the  principles  he  embraced. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  privy-council  to  queen  Anne,  till 
the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  when  party  running  high,  he 
was  removed  from  the  board,  in  January  171 3.  This  was 
upon  a  complaint  againft  him  from  the  lower  houfe  of  con- 
vocation, prefented  December  the  2d,  by  the  prolocutor,  to 
the  houfe  of  peers,  charging  him  with  fpeaking  thefe  words, 
in  the  hearing  of  many  perfons  :  "  They  that  have  turned 
*'  the  world  upfide-down,  are  come  hithsr  alfo  ;'*  and  for 
affronting  the  clergy  in  convocation,  when  they  prefented 
their  addrefs  in  favour  of  lord  chancellor  Phipps.  But  as  he 
conflantly  aflerted,  and  flrenuoufly  maintained  the  houfe  of 
Hanover's  right  of  fuccefHon  to  the  throne,  king  George  I. 
on  the  forming  of  his  privy-council  in  Ireland,  made  him  a 
member  thereof,  Odober  the  9th,  17 14,  and  the  next 
month  a  coramiHioner  of  trade  and  plantations.  His  majefty 
alfo  advanced  him  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  1716,  by  the 
title  of  baron  of  Philipflown,  and  vifcount  Molefworth  of 
Swordes.  His  lordfhip  was  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and 
continued  to  ferve  his  country  with  indefatigable  induftry 
and  uncorrupted  integrity,  till  the  two  lafl  years  of  his  life  : 
when  perceiving  himfelf  worn  out  with  conftant  application 
to  public  affairs,  he  pafled  thefe  in  a  fludious  and  learned 
retirement.     His  death  happened  May  the  2 2d,  1725,  at 

his 
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his  feat  at  Brecdenftown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  His 
lordfhip  had  a  feat  alfo  in  England,  at  Edlington,  near 
Tickill,  in  Yorlcfhire.  By  his  will  he  devifed  50 1.  towards 
building  a  church  at  Philipftown.  He  had  by  his  wife  feven 
fons  and  four  daughters  ;  one  of  whom,  named  Mary,  was  Sec  the  arM- 
a  very  extraordinary  woman.  ^^^  ^^^* 

Befides  his  Hiftory  of  Demark,  he  wrote  an  Addrefs  to  "™"'  *^^' 
the  houfe  of  commons,  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture;  and  tranllated  Franco-Gallia,  a  Latin  treatife,  written 
by  the  civilian  Hottoman,  giving  an  account  of  the  free 
ilate  of  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  before  the  in- 
croachments  made  on  their  liberties.  He  is  likewife  re- 
puted the  author  of  feveral  pieces,  written  with  great  force 
of  reafon  and  mafculine  eloquence,  in  defence  of  liberty, 
the  conftitution  of  his  country,  and  the  common  rights  of 
mankind  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  few  men  of  his  fortune  an(j 
quality  were  more  learned,  or  more  highly  efteemed  by  men 
of  learning.  In  the  printed  correfpondence  between  Locke 
and  Molyneaux,  there  are  letters  which  fhew  the  high  re- 
gard thofe  gentlemen  had  for  him  :  ''  I  am  here  at  Dublin," 
lays  mr.  Molyneaux  to  mr.  Locke,  "  very  happy  in  the 
**  friendfhip  of  an  honourable  perfbn,  mr.  Molefworth, 
*'  who  is  an  hearty  admirer  and  acquaintance  of  ydUrs, 
*'  We  never  meet  but  we  remember  you.  He  fometimes 
*'  comes  into  my  houfe,  and  tells  me,  'tis  not  to  pay  a  vifit 
*'  to  me,  but  to  pay  his  devotion  to  your  image  that  is  in 
♦'  my  dining-room."  To  which  mr.  Locke  anfwers  :  "  I  Locke's 
*'  muft  beg  you  to  return  my  acknowledgments  to  mr.  ^°^!t'» 
*'  Molefworth,  in  the  civileft  language  you  can  find,  for 
**  the  great  compliment  you  fent  me  from  him.  I  have  been 
"  not  a  litie  troubled,  that  I  could  not  meet  with  the  op- 
''  portunities  I  fought,  to  improve  the  advantage  I  propofcd 
*'  to  myfelf,  in  an  acquaintance  with  fo  ingenious  and  ex- 
*<  traordinary  a  man  as  he  is." 

MOLIERE,  a  famous  French  comedian,  w^hofe  true 
and  original  name  was  John  Baptift  Pocquelin,  was  born 
at  Paris  about  the  year  1620.  He  was  both  fon  and  grand- 
fon  to  valets  de  chambres,  tapedry-makers  to  Lewis  XIH. 
and  was  defjgned  for  the  fame  bufmefs,  with  a  view  of  fuc- 
ceeding  his  father  in  that  place.  But  the  grandfather  being 
very  fond  of  the  boy,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  great  lover  of 
plays,  ufed  to  take  him  often  with  him  to  the  hotel  de 
Bourgogne ;  which  prefently  roufed  up  Moliere's  natural 
genius  and  tafte  for  dramatic  reprefentations,  and  created  in 
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him  fuch  a  dlfguft  to  the  trade  of  tapeftry-making,  that  at 
laft  his  father  confented  to  let  him  go,  and  ftudy  under  the 
jefuits,  at  the  college  of  Clermont.  He  finifhed  his  fludies 
there  in  five  years  time,  in  which  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friend(hip  with  Chapelle,  Bernier,  and  Cyrano.  Chapelle, 
with  whom  Bernier  was  an  aflbciate  in  his  fludies,  had  the 
famous  GafTendi  for  his  tutor,  who  willingly  admitted  Mo- 
liere  to  his  letElures,  as  he  afterwards  alfo  admitted  Cyrano, 
It  was  here  that  Moliere  deeply  drank  of  that  found  philo-r 
fophy,  and  flored  himfelf  with  thofe  great  principles  of  know- 
ledge, which  ferved  as  a  foundation  to  all  his  comic  pro- 
ductions. When  Lewis  XIII.  went  to  Narbonne,  in  the 
year  1641,  his  ftudies  were  interrupted  :  for  his  father,  who 
was  grown  infirm,  not  being  able  to  attend  the  court,  Mo- 
liere was  obliged  to  go  there  to  fupply  his  place.  However, 
upon  his  return  to  Paris,  when  his  father  was  dead,  his 
paflion  for  the  ftage,  which  had  induced  him  firft  to  ftudy, 
revived  more  ftrongly  than  ever;  and  if  it  be  true,  a^  fome 
have  faid,  that  he  ftudied  the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate, he  foon  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  ftars,  which 
had  deftined  him  to  be  the  reftorer  of  comedy  in  France. 
The  tafte  fpr  theatrical  performances  was  almoft  univerfal 
,  in  France,  after  cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  granted  a  peculiar 
protedfion  to  dramatic  poets.  Many  little  focieties  made  it 
a  diverfion  to  a£t  plays  in  their  own  houfes ;  in  one  of  which, 
Jcnown  by  the  name  of  the  Illuftrious  theatre,  Moliere  en- 
tered himfelf;  and  it  was  then,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,' 
that  he  changed  his  name  of  Pocquelin  for  that  of  Moliere, 
ivhich  he  retained  ever  after.  What  became  of  him  from 
3648  to  1652  we  knov/  not,  this  interval  being  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  which  caufed  difturbances  in  Paris ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  he  was  employed  in  compofing  fome  of 
thofe  pieces  which  were  afterwards  exhibited  to  the  public. 
La  Bejart,  an  aCtrefs  of  Campagne,  waiting,  as  well  as  he, 
for  a  favourable  time  to  exercife  her  talent,  MoHere  was 
particularly  kind  to  her;  and  as  their  interefts  became  mu- 
tual, they  formed  a  company  together,  and  went  to  Lyons 
5n  the  year  1653,  wh(?re  Moliere  produced  his  firft  play, 
called  Etourdi,  or  the  Blunderer.  This  drev^c  almoft  all  the 
fpedlators  from  the  other  com.pany  of  comedians  which 
were  fettled  in  that  town ;  fame  of  v/hich  company  joined 
'Vvith  Moliere,  and  followed  him  into  Languedoc,  where 
Jie  offered  his  fervices  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  gladly 
.accepted  them.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1657, 
Mojiere  departed  with    his  company  for  Grenoble,    and 
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continued  there  during  the  carnival  of  1658.  After  this  he 
went  and  fettled  at  Rouen,  where  he  ftaid  all  the  fummer  ; 
and  having  made  feme  journies  to  Paris  privately,  he  had 
the  CTQod  luck  to  pleafe  the  king's  brother,  who  granting 
him  his  protection,  and  making  his  company  his  own,  in- 
troduced him  in  that  quality  to  the  king  and  queen-mother. 
That  company  began  to  appear  before  their  majefties  and 
the  whole  court,  OcStober  the  24th,  1658,  upon  a  ftage 
ere6led  on  purpofe,  in  the  hall  of  the  guards  of  the  Old 
Louvre  ;  and  were  fo  well  approved,  that  his  majefly  gave 
orders  for  their  fettlement  at  Paris.  The  hall  of  the  Petit 
Bourbon  was  granted  them,  to  a6t  by  turns  with  the 
Italian  players.  In  the  year  1663,  Moliere  obtained'  a  pen- 
fion  of  a  thoufand  livres  :  and  in  1665,  his  company  was 
altogether  in  his  majefty's  fervicc.  Fie  continued  all  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life  to  give  new  plays,  which  were  very 
much,  and  very  juftly  applauded  :  and  if  we  confider  the 
number  of  works  which  Moliere  compofed  in  about  the 
fpace  of  twenty  years,  while  he  was  himfelf  all  the  while 
an  a6lor,  and  interrupted,  as  he  muft  be,  by  perpetual  avo- 
cations of  one  kind  or  other,  we  muft  needs  admire  the 
quicknefs,  as  well  as  fertility  of  his  genius  ;  and  we  fhall 
rather  be  apt  to  think  with  Defpreaux,  "  that  rhime  came 
"  to  him,"  than  give  credit  to  fome  others,  who  fay  hs 
"  wrote  very  flowly." 

His  laft  comedy  was  La  malade  imaginaire,  or  The'hy- 
pocondriac  ;  and  it  was  acSted  for  the  fourth  time  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1673,'  Upon  this  very  day  Moliere 
died  ;  and  there  was  fomething  in  the  manner  of  his  death 
very  extraordinary.  The  chief  perfon  reprefented  in  Le 
malade  imaginaire,  is  a  fick  man,  who,  upon  a  certain  oc- 
cafion,  pretends  to  be  dead.  Moliere  reprefented  that  per- 
fon, and  confequcntly  u'as  obliged,  in  one  of  his  fcenes,  to 
a6t  the  part  of  a  dead  man.  Now  it  has  been  faid,  by  many 
people,  that  he  expired  in  that  part  of  the  play ;  and  that 
when  he  was  to  rtiake  an  end  of  it.  In  order  to  difcover 
that  it  was  only  a  feint,  he  could  neither  fpeak  nor  get  up, 
being  a6lually  dead..  The  poets  took  hold  of  this  incident 
to  fhew  their  wit :  they  handed  about  a  great  rtiany  fmall 
pieces.  But  of  all  that  were  made  upon  MolIere*s  death, 
none  were  more  approved  than  thefe  four  Latin  verfes : 

*'  Rofclus  hic  fitus  eft  trifti  Molierus  in  urna, 

"  Cui  genus  humanum  ludere,  ludus  erat. 
**  Dum  ludit  mortem,  m.ors  indignata  jocantem 

*'  Corripit,  k  mimum  fingere  fasva  negat." 

C  c  4  **  Hm 
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^'  Here  Moliere  lies,  the  Rofclus  of  his  age, 
<'  Whofe  pleafure,  while  he  liv*d,  was  to  engagp 
"  With  human  nature  in  a  comic  ftrife, 
^'  And  perfonate  her  a6lions  to  the  life. 
*'  But  furly  death,  offended  at  his  play, 
^«  Would  not  be  jok'd  with  in  fo  free  a  way. 
*  "  He,  when  he  mimick'd  him,  his  voice  reftrain'd, 

*'  And  made  him  a6t  in  earneft  what  he  feign'd." 

This  account  would  probably  be  fponcr  credited,    as  it  afr 
forded  plentiful  matter  to  the  poets  for  witty  conceits  an^ 
ingenious  allufions  :  elfe  the  truth  is,  that  Moliere  did  not 
die  in  fuch  a  manner,  but  had  time  enough,  though  very 
ill,  to  make  an  end  of  his  part.     Thus  the  befl:  accounts  of 
him  relate,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  play,  he  was  (q 
much  troubled  with  a  defluxion  upon  his  lungs,  that  he  had 
much  ado  to  a£t  his  part ;    that  he  did  end  it  however, 
though  he  was  feen  to  be  in  great  pain  ;    that  when  the 
comedy  was  over,  he  went  home  and  was  got  to  bed  ;  that 
his  cough  increafmg  violently,  a  vein  broke  in  his  lungs, 
and  that  he  was  fuffocated  with  blood  in  about  half  an  hour 
after.     He  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  :  and  the 
king  was  fo  extremely  afie^ted  with  the  lofs  of  him,  that, 
as  a  new  mark  of  his  favour,  he  prevailed  v/ith  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Paris  not  to  deny  his  being  interred  in  confecrated 
ground,     for  we  mufl  obferve,  that  as  Moliere  had  gained 
Jiimfelf  many  enemies,  by  ridiculing  the  folly  and  knavery 
0f  all  orders  of  men,  fo  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  eccleflaftics  in  particular,  by  expofing  thq 
hypocrites  of  their  order,  and  the  bigots  among  the  laity,  in 
that  inimitable  mafler-piece  of  art,  called  theTartufFe.  They 
took  the  advantage  of  this  play,  to  flir  up  Paris  and  the 
court  againft  its  author  j  and  if  the  king  had  not  interpofed 
between  him  and  harm,  he  had  then  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the 
fury  and  indignation  of  the  clergy.     The  king  flood  his 
friend  now  he  was  dead  ;  and  the  archbifhop,  through  his 
majefly's  intercellion,    permitted  him  to  be  buried  at  St. 
Jofeph's,  which  w?is  a  chapel  of  e^fe  to  the  parifh  church  at 
St.  Euflace. 

Many  are  of  opinion,   that  Moliere's  plays  exceed,    or 

equal,    the   nobleft  performances  of  that  kind  in  ancient 

8(e<d«  des     Greece  and  Rome.     ^.'  He  was,"  fays  Voltaire,   *'  the  befl 

Louis  XiV. "  comic  poet  that  ever  lived  in  any  nation.     And  it  mufl 

W*  V»       <.<t  be  confefTed,  that  if  we  compare  the  art  and  regularity  of 

'.'.  our  theatre,  with  the  irregular  fcenes  of  the  ancients^ 

■'■  " ■  '■       "^^  Aey[ 
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•*  their  weak  intrigues,  the  ftrange  practice  of  declaring  by 
*'  adlors,  in  cold  and  unnatural  monodies,  what  they  had 
f  done,  and  what  they  would  do  ;  it  muft  be  confelied,  I 
^'  fay,  that  Moliere  retrieved  comedy  out  of  chaos,  as  Cor- 
*'  neille  had  tragedy,  and  that  the  French  have  been  fupe- 
^'  riour  in  this  refpe(5^  to  all  the  people  upon  earth."  We 
will  leave  the  critics  to  difpute  the  point  with  this  French- 
man, if  they  fhall  think  it  worth  their  while;  and  conclude 
pur  account  with  obferylng,  that  this  excellent  comedian, 
however  blefled  in  other  refpedls,  was  particularly  unhappy 
in  a  wife.  He  has  fucceeded  extremely  well  in  defcribing 
the  jars  of  married  people,  and  the  uneafmefs  of  jealous 
hufbands  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  has ;  for  it  is  faid,  that 
he  knew  it  by  experience,  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  world. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  mrs.  La  Bejart  above-menti*^ 
oned,  and  was  born,  when  her  mother  was  with  him  at 
Languedoc.  Moliere  married  her  fome  time  after  he  had 
fettled  his  company  at  Paris  ;  notwithftanding  which,  fome 
have  fufpeiSled  that  he  was  her  father.  Be  that*  as  it  will, 
he  was  extremely  jealous  of  her,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  he  had  reafon  to  be  fo. 

M  OLINiE  US  (Carolus)  or  Charles  DU  MOULIN, 
g  famous  lawyer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1500.  His 
family  was  noble,  and  Papyrius  MafTon  mentions  a  thing 
^hat  is  very  fmgular,  viz.  "  that  thofe  of  the  family  of 
"  A^oulin  were  related  to  Elizabeth  queen  of  England ;" 
which  (he  acknowledged  herfelf  in  the  year  1572,  fpeaking 
with  Francis  duke  of  Montmorency,  marfiaal  of  France  and 
cmbaflador  to  England.  This  relation  probably  came  by 
Thomas  Bulloigne,  vifcount  of  Rochefort,  that  queen*s 
grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide :  for  Sanderus  and  others 
(ay,  "  that  this  Rochefort  being  embaflador  to  France,  gave 
*'  his  daughter  Anne  of  Bulloigne  to  a  gentleman  of  Brie,  a 
^'  friend  and  relation  of  his,  to  take  care  of  her  education  5 
^'  and  this  gentleman  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  lord  of  Fontenay 
*'  in  Brie,  of  the  family  of  du  Moulin."  This  branch  came 
from  Denys  du  Moulin,  lord  of  Fontenay  in  Brie,  arch- 
J)i{hop  of  Thouloufe,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  bifhop  of 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1447.  Charles  du  Moulin  was  a 
very  learned  man,  and  compofed  feyeral  works,  which  were 
polle6led  into  three  volumes  in  folio.  He  was  called,  "  the 
*'  French  Papinian,  the  French  and  German  lawyer  ;"  an4 
4»€d  at  Paris  in  the  year  1566,  a  Rorpan  catholic,  as  it  i^ 
fdid,  though  a  proteftant  before. 

MpLINiEUS 
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MOLIN.^US  (Peter)  or  Peter  du  MOULIN", 
ft  vefy  celebrated  French  proteftant  minifter,  and  of  the  fame 
family  with  Charles  du  Moulin,  was  born  at  Vexin  upon 
the  1 8th  of  October,  in  the  year  1568.  He  firft  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  literature  at  Sedan  j  and,  when  he  arrived 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  finifb  his  education  in 
England,  where  he  became  a  member  of  Chrift-college  in 
Cambridge.  After  four  years  ftay  in  England,  he  went  to 
Holland  among  the  retinue  of  the  duke  of  Wittemberg,  and 
had  the  ill  luck  to  be  fhipwrecked  in  his  pafTage,  when  he 
loft  all  his  books  and  baggage.  This  gave  occafion  to  his 
writing  an  elegant  poem  intitled,  Votiva  tabula,  which  did 
him  great  credit,  and  procured  him  many  friends.  The 
French,  embafiador  countenanced  him  greatly  (for  Henry 
IV.  at  that  time  fent  proteftant  embaiTadors  into  proteftant 
countries)  and  recommended  him  to  the  queen-mother  ;  by 
tvhofe  interefl  he  obtained  the  profefTorfhip  of  philofophy  at 
Le'yden,  then  vacant.  This  he  held  for  five  or  fix  years, 
and  had  ftveral  difciples,  who  afterwards  became  famous  ; 
among  the  reft,  Hugo  Grotius.  He  read  leftures  upon 
Ariftotle,  and  difciplined  his  fcholars  in  the  art  of  difputing; 
of  which  he  made  himfelf  fo  great  a  mafter,  that  he  was 
always  the  fcourge  and  terror  of  the  papifts.  Scaliger  was 
very  much  his  patron  ;  and  when  du  Moulin  publiflied  his 
Logic  at  Leyden  in  1596,  was  fo  gracious  as  to  fay  of  the 
epiftle  prefatory,  ''  hsec  epiftola  non  eft  hu^us  aevi."  He 
taught  Greek  alfo  in  the  divinity  fchools,  in  which  he  was 
extremely  well  fkilled,  as  appears  from  his  book  intitled, 
Novitas  papifmi,  where  he  expofes  cardinal  Perron's  igno- 
rance of  that  language. 

In  the  year  1599,  he  went  to  Paris  to  be  minifter  at  Cha- 
renton,  and  chaplain  to  Catharine  of  Bourbon,  the  king's 
fifter,  who  was  then  married  to  Henry  of  Lorrain  duke  of 
Bar.  This  lady  continued  a  determined  proteftant  in  fpite 
of  all  attempts  to  conveit  her.  The  pope  applied  to 
Henry  IV.  about  the  converfton  of  his  fifter,  and  Henry 
fet  his  divines  upon  her;  but  du  Moulin  preferved  her  found 
and  orthodox  in  the  faith  againft  all  their  artifices.  Perron 
and  Cotton  were  the  men  chiefly  employed,  with  whom 
du  Moulin  had  frequent  conflicts  ;  and  Henry  begged  of 
her  himfelf,  only  to  hear  his  chaplains  preach.  She  con- 
fented  to  hear  father  Cotton,  who  was  immediately  ordered 
to  preach  before  the  king  and  his  fifter  in  the  very  place 
where  du  Moulin  had  preached  juft  before.  However,  to 
fecure  herfelf  the  better  againft  the  wiles  of  this  jefuit,  fhe 

contrived 
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contrived  to  have  du  Moulin  (o  placed,  that  he  might  hear 
all  that  Cotton  faid.  Cotton's  difcourfe  was  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit's  inhabiting  the  hearts  of  men,  and  it  began  in  this 
manner  :  '*  I  once  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  an  hofpital  of 
*'  mad  pcrfons^;  upon  my  enterance  into  which,  a  grave  old 
*'  gentleman  very  courteouflv  received  me,  and  leading  me 
"  about,  {hewed  me  all  the  different  kinds  of  them.  That, 
"  pointing  to  one,  fancies  himfelf  to  be  fnow,  and  would 
*'  not  come  near  a  fire,  for  fear  he  fhould  be  melted. 
*'  This,  fays  he,  takes  himfelf  for  an  earthern  velTel,  and 
'*  keeps  carefully  from  walls,  leaft  he  fhould  be  broken  into 
*'  pieces.  Thofe  four  are  ftill  madder ;  for  they  imagine 
*'  themfelves  infpired  with  the  fpirit  of  prophefy.  One  calls 
"  himfelf  Elias,  another  Jeremiah,  another  Daniel,  and 
''  another  St.  Paul ;  but  I,  who  am  the  Holy  Ghofl,  know 
*'  that  they  are  all  mad  and  impoftors,  for  they  never  were 
*'  fent  by  me.  Thus  the  reverend  old  gentleman,  after  he 
"  had  acquainted  me  with  the  different  diftempers  of  other 
*'  madmen,  difcovered  at  lad  his  own :  for  he  talked  fo 
**  very  foberly,  and  with  fo  much  gravity,  th^r  I  ch'd  npt 
"  perceive  in  him  the  leaft  fymptom  of  madnefs,  till  he  de- 
'*  clared  himfelf  to  be  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  famie  kind  of 
*'  madnefs  may  be  feen  among  the  pretended  reformed* 
*'  Wife  and  religious  princeffes,  (meaning  the  king's  fifter) 
*'  wife  and  faithful  counfellors,  (the  duke  of  Sully)  wife 
"  and  learned  fenators,  (Philip  de  Mornay)  all  thefe  you 
'*  may  fee  wife  and  prudenu  in  every  refpecl:,  except  that 
"  they  fancy  they  have  the  Holy  Spirit,  which'  they  really 
*'  have  not."  So  it  is,  that  one  part  of  the  world  continues 
to  call  the  other  foolifli  and  mad,  while  in  the  mean  time, 
perhaps,  they  themfelves  are  not  lefs  fo :  for  what  is  it^  1 
pray,  which  is  to  hinder  us  from  concluding,  that  the  jefuit 
Cotton,  like  his  reverend  guide  in  the  hofpital,  was  not  only 
mad  himfelf,  but  even  madder  than  thofe  very  proteftants, 
whom  he  takes  upon  him  to  reproach  f  Obferve  by  the  way, 
the  pious  ufe  that  was  here  made  of  the  pulpit;  and  confider 
the  great  comfort  that  mufi.  needs  fpring  up  in  the  breafts 
of  the  righteous,  upon  feeing  it  dedicated  tp  fuch  holy 
purpofes, 

Though  Henry  IV.  was 'very  angry  at  du  Moulin  for 
baffling  the  jefuit,  and  defeating  all  his  endeavours  to  con- 
vert his  fifter  ;  yet  the  king  had  always  a  great  regard  for 
him,  of  which  clu  Moulin  well  knew,  and  of  which  he  ever 
retained  a  very  grateful  remembrance.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  therefore,  which  happened  in  the  year   1610, 

d^ 
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du  Moulin  publlfhed  a  book,  in  which  he  charged  the 
,  murder  of  that  monarch  upon  Cotton,  and  the  whole  order 
of  jefuits.  It  had  been  faid,  that  Ravillac  was  excited  to 
that  defperate  a6t  by  fome  notions  which  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  writings  of  the  jefuits,  of  Mariana  in  particular, 
touching  the  perfons  and  authority  of  kings  :  upon  which 
account  father  Cotton  publifhed  an  Apologetical  piece  to 
fhew,  that  the  do6lrine  of  the  jefuits  was  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  decrees  of  tlie  council  of  Trent.  This  was  an- 
Lettresdc  fwered  by  du  Moulin  in  a  book  intitled,  Anticotton,  or  A 
mr.  Cayie,  refutation  of  father  Cotton  :  wherein  is  proved,  that  the 
^jj^',^'"  jefuits  were  the  real  authors  of  that  execrable  parricide  : 
though  fome  indeed  have  doubted,  whether  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  that  book.  In  the  year  1615,  king  James  I.  who 
had  long  correfponded  with  du  Moulin  by  letters,  fent  to 
invite  him  into  England  j  which  invitation  his  church  at 
Paris  would  not  fufFer  him  to  accept  of,  till  he  had  given  a 
folemn  promlfe  in  the  face  of  his  congregation,  that  he 
would  return  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  months.  The 
king  received  him  with  great  afiedlion  ;  took  him  to  Cam- 
bridge at  the  time  of  the  commencement,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  a  doctor's  degree  ;  and  at  his  departure  from 
England,  prefented  him  with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Canterbury.  Du  Moulin  had  afterwards  innumerable  dif- 
putes  with  the  jefuits  ;  and  when  they  found  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  with  him  this  way,  they  made  ufe  of  others. 
They  tried  to  bring  him  over  to  them  by  the  promlfe  of 
great  rewards  ;  and  they  attempted  more  than  once  his  life, 
fo  that  he  was  obliged  at  length  always  to  have. a  guard.  In 
the  year  16 17,  when  the  United  Provinces  defired  the  re- 
formed churches  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  to 
fend  fome  of  their  miniflers  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  du  Mou-r 
lin,  and  three  others,  were  deputed  by  the  Galilean  church; 
but  were  forbidden  to  go  by  the  king  upon  pain  of  death. 
In  the  year  1618,  du  Moulin  had  an  invitation  from  Leyden 
to  fill  their  divinity  chair,  which  was  vacant,  but  refufed  tO' 
accept  of  it.  In  the  year  1620,  when  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  the  national  fynod  of  the  Galilean  church,  baron  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  then  embaffador  from  Britain  at  the  court 
of  France,  afked  him  to  write  to  king  James,  and  to  urge 
him,  if  pofTible,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  fon  In-lavsr 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  then  flood  in  need  of  it.  I>Ci 
Moulin  declined  the  office  ;  but  the  embaffador,  knowing 
^^is  intereft  with  king  James,  would  not  admit  of  any  exr- 
^ufe.     This  biought  du  Moulin  into  trouble  i  for  it  was 
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foon  after  decreed  bv  an  order  of  parliament,  that  he  fhould 
be  feized  and  imprifoncd,  for  ha:ving  folicited  a  foreign  prince 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  proteftant  churches.  Du  Moulin 
apprifed  of  this,  fecretly  betook  himfelf  to  the  embaflador 
Herbert,  who  fufpe<Sied  that  his  letters  to  the  king  was  in- 
tercepted, and  advifcd  him  to  fly,  as  the  only  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  fafety.  He  went  to  Sedan,  where  he  accepted 
the  divinity-profedbrlhip  and  the  niiniftry  of  the  church  ; 
both  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
upon  March  the  icth,  1658,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  took  a  journey  into  England  in  the  year  1623, 
when  cardinal  Perron's  book  was  publifhed  againft  king 
James  :  and  at  that  king's  inftigation,  undertook  to  anfwer 
it.  This' anfwer  was  publifhed  at  Sedan,  after  the  death  of 
king  James,  under  the  title  of  Novitas  papifmi,  five  Per- 
ronii  confutatio,  regifque  Jacobi,  fed  magis  facrae  veritatis, 
defenfio.    He  was  the  author  of  many  other  learned  works. 

MOLINOS  (Michael)  See  QUIETISTS. 

MOLS  A  (Francis  Maria)  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
poets  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Modena.     Mr. 
de  la  Monnoie,  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Bayle,  has  given  a  parti- 
cular account  of  him  ;  wbich  we  will   infert  as  much  of, 
in   the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  as  is  neceffary  to  illuftrate 
his  chara(Sl:er.     "  Molfa,   fays  la  Monnoie,    had  a  happy  Bav!e'« 
"  genius,    which   was   ripened   by   ftudy  into   perfe6lion.  ^^  ■^• 
*'  Learning  and   politenefs   were    combined   in   him.     He  ^0°^^?* 
"  underftood   the   Greek,    and,  as  Lilius    Gyraldus  fays, 
**  even  the  Hebrew,  together  with  the  Latin,  and  his  own 
"  language.     He  fucceeded  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  in  the 
"  ferious    and  the   comic,  infomuch,  that  far  beyond  the 
*'  judgment  which  his  countryman  Sadolet  made  of  him, 
*'  viz.  that  he  would  have  excelled  in  every  kind  of  com- 
"  pofition,  to  which   he  could  have  attached  himfelf,  he 
*'  excelled  in  all,  without  attaching  himfelf  to  any  one." 
He  gained  fo  prodigious  a  reputation  by  his  Latin  and  Italian 
poetry,  that,  as  Paul  Jovius  tells  us,  "  for  thirty  years  to-  In  elogia, 
*'  gether  the  patrons  of  wit  at  Rome  ftrove  to  promote  him."  ^^^p.  104, 
If  he  had  behaved  with  the  leaft  prudence,  he  might  eafily  ^*  ^'^^' 
have  raifed  himfelf  to  confiderable  preferments  and  fortunes 
in  the  world;  but  he  manac;cd  fo  ill,  that  it  was  not  poflible 
to  ferve  him.     He  was  intirely   debauched  ;  but  that  was 
not  all  :  he  did   not  ufe  prccauiipn  enough  to  fecure  him 
from  the  lall  contempt,     for  as  Bayle  obfcrves  upon  this 

occafion, 
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occafion,  "  iii  fpite  of  the  great  corruption  of  marikindy 
"  even  fuch  as  are  not  over  virtuous  themfclves,  regard 
"  with  contempt  and  horror  thofe,  who  neglect  decency  in 
"  the  purfuit  of  unlawful  pleafure."  Hence  it  came  to  pafs> 
■  that  Molfa  deftroyed  his  reputation,  and  put  an  abfolute  flop 
to  the  progrefs  of  his  fortunes  ;  which  would  probably  not 
have  happened,  if  his  debaucheries  had  been  managed  with 
more  difcretion.  He  died  in  February  1544,  of  the  French 
di  cafe,  which  la  Monnoie  "  fufpects  he  catched  of  a  mif- 
"  trcfs,  one  P'urnia,  whom  he  loved  fo  paiiionately,  that; 
*'  he  took  the  name  of  Furnius  from  her  ;  but  who  became 
"  a  public  courtefan,  foon  after  his  death."  What  his  age 
was  at  his  death,  cannot  precifely  be  determined  ;  but  it 
appears  from  fome  lines  of  a  beautiful  elegy,  which  he  made 
a  few  days  before,  that  he  was  not  old  : 

"  Hie  jacet  ante  annos  crudeli  tabe  peremptus 
"  Molfa:  ter  injecto  pulvere  paftor  abi." 

That  IS,  "  FIcrc  lies  Molfa,  who  fell  untimely  by  cruel 
•'  infeilion.  Swains,  pafs  not  his  grave,  without  perform- 
*'  ing  the  rites  due  to  his  fhade."     So  again  : 

*'  Ante  diem  Elyfios  cogor  cognofcere  campos." 

That  is,  "  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Elyfian  fields  before 
"  my  time." 

Boccalini  has  diverted  himfelf  abundantly  with  this  mlf- 
fortune  of  Molfa's.     He  introduces  Chriftophei  Columbus, 
Fernando  Cortes,    Magellan,     Americus    Vefputius,     and 
others,  defiring  of  Apollo,  that  fmce  the  difcovery  of  the 
new  world,    and   the   bringing  forth   its  advantages,    was 
owing  to  them,  their  memories  fhould  be  confecrated  to  im- 
mortality  by  monuments,    proportioned   to    their    fervlces. 
The  chancellor  of  F^arnaflus  had  already  drawn  up  the  de^ 
cree,  when  Molfa  appeared  to  oppofe  their  requeft.     His. 
head  was  quite  bald  ;  he  had  not  a  hair  upon  his  chin  ;  his 
nofe  was  decayed,  and    his   face  covered  with    fcabs  and 
Boccalini,     plaifters.      "  Behold,"    fays   he,    ''  fhewing   his   wounds, 
Ragguaghdi  tt  behold   the  jewcls  and   fine   commodities,    which  thefe 
iATVcap.  "  gentlemen  have  brought  us  from  the  new  world  !  They 
^o. '  "  have  brought  us  a  curfed  malady,  unknown  to  our  fore- 

"  fathers  ;  contagious,  infamous,  and  fatal  to  generation : 
"  a  damned  Neapolitan  difeafe,  the  efFe6ls  of  which  you  fee 
"  upon  my  face,  and  with  which  my  whole  body  is  afte<5ted.'* 
Upon  this,  turning  to  Chriftopher  Columbus,  he  began  to 
unbutton  his  breeches ;  but  the  mufes  fearing,  left  too  in- 
decent 
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^cent  an  obje6l  (hould  defile  the  purity  of  their  eyes,  caufed 
him  to  be  Itopped  from  proceeding  any  farther.  "  It  is 
"  hard/'  fays  la  Monnoie,  "  to  apologilb  for  him  upon 
"  the  article  of  licentioufnefs,  unlefs  we  admit  thofe  prin- 
"  ciples  in  morals,  of  which  he  was  himfelf  moft  firmly 
*'  perfuaded,  viz.  that  provided  a  man  abftains  from  great 
*'  crimes,  fuch  as,  murder,  robbery,  and  every  kind  of  vio- 
"  lence,  he  may  with  an  innocent  liberty  enjoy  the  fenfual 
"  pleafures  at  large.  And,  according  to  his  way  of  reckon- 
"  ing,  his  was  one  of  the  pureft  and  moft  blamelefs  lives 
^'  that  ever  was  led.  He  flatters  himfelf  in  the  elegy  above- 
"  mentioned,  that  fome  body  upon  examining  it  would 
*'  propofe  it  as  an  example,  and  that  this  (hall  be  the  fub- 
"  je<5t  of  his  panegyric  : 

"  Turn  faciles  memoret  mores,  &  puriter  a£la 
"  Percurrat  vitae  tempora  qusque  meae.** 

That  is,  "  let  him  take  notice  of  the  foftnefs  oi"  my  man- 
"  ners,  and  run  over  all  the  ftages  of  my  blamelefs  life." 
It  has  been  faid  of  him,  among  other  things,  that  he  died 
in  fuch  a  chriilian-like  difpofition,  that  no  body  can  doubt 
but  hjs  foul  went  directly  to  heaven.  This  one  of  his  friends  L"ca  Coo- 
makes  ufe  of,  among  other  topics  of  confolation,  for  thofe,  Ji|^> .  Ictterv 
who  were  afflicted  with  the  lofs  of  fo  fine  a  genius.  "  But," 
fays  Bayle,  "  whatever  good  difpofitions  he  might  difcover 
*'  in  his  laft  moments,  his  former  life  gives  great  caufe  to 
"  be  afraid,  that  he  had,  occafion  for  feveral  years  pur- 
"  gatory." 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Molfa  was  a  great 
orator,  as  well  as  a  great  poet.     He  met  once  with  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  difplaying  his  talent  this  way  :  for 
having  feen  the  people  of  Rome,  highly  inccnfed   againft 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who  had  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  great 
number  of  ancient  ftatues,  he  accufed  him  of  that  a6tion, 
and  made  fo  lively  an  oration   upon   it,  that  he  perfectly 
overwhelmed  him  with  confufion  and  defpair  :  and  it  was  Jovluj  in 
generally  believed,  that  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  was  fo  con-  «W'is.  cap* 
founded  at  the  infamy,  with  which  he  was  branded  in  thq;^  ^°^' 
oration,  that  in  order  to  efl^'ace  it,  he  refolved  to  reftore  the 
city  of  Florence  to   its  liberty,  by  alTaflinating  Alexander 
de  Medicis  his  near  relation,  which  he  did   in  the  year 

1537- 
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ter  of  the  celebrated  Francis  Maria  Molfa,  whom  we  hzvt 
given  an  account  of  in  the  laft  article,  was  one  of  the  moft 
accomplifhed  ladies  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  ;  wit, 
learning,  beauty,  and  virtue,  all  uniting  in  her  in  a  moft 
extraordinary  degree.  Her  father  obferving,  while  fhe  was 
yet  very  young,  the  goodnefs  and  excellence  of  her  o;enius, 
procured  her  the  bell  mailers  in  every  branch  of  literature 
and  fcience,  Lazaro  Labadini,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
of  thofe  times,  taught  her  polite  literature  ;  and  her  Latin 
compofitions  in  profe  and  verfe  (hew,  that  fhe  attained  the 
art  of  writing  well,  and  compofmg  correctly.  She  became 
learned  in  Arillotle,  under  Camillo  Corcapani.  Anthony 
Guarini,  the  mathematician,  taught  her  the  doctrine  of  the 
fphere.  She  learned  poetry  under  Francis  Patricius  the  fa- 
'  mous  philofopher  ;  and  logic  and  philofophy  under  P.  La- 
toni,  who  alfo  inftrucSed  her  thoroughly  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  The  rabbi  Abraham  taught  her  the  principles  of 
the  Hebrew  language ;  and  John  Maria  Barbier  formed  her 
in  the  politenefs  of  the  Tufcan  tongue ;  in  which  fhe  has 
not  only  written  a  great  number  of  eafy  and  elee;ant  verfes, 
but  likewife  feveral  letters,  and  other  pieces,  which  are  in 
high  elleem  with  the  polite  and  learned  in  Italy.  Befides 
her  original  works,  fhe  has  tranflated  feveral  things  from 
Greek  and  Latin  in  a  manner,  which  fhews  her  to  have 
underftood  thofe  languages  as  well  as  her  own.  Afterwards 
fhe  learned  mufic,  as  a  relaxation  and  diverfion  from  her 
more  ferious  fludies;  and  in  this  art  fhe  attained  the  highefl 
degree  of  perfe6lion.  She  ufed  to  play  upon  the  violin, 
as  well  as  upon  the  lute,  and  hng  to  it  at  the  fame  time  in 
fb  exquifite  a  tafte,  as  charmed  every  hearer  :  and  fhe  infti- 
tuted  at  length  a  choir  of  ladies,  over  which  fhe  herfelf  ufed 
F.  Patricius,  to  prefide.  The  elogium,  which  Francis  Patricius,  one  of 
in  epift.  dc-  jiej-  tutors  has  given  her,  is  curious  and  worth  tranfcribing ; 
cuffionum'  ^^  '^  ^^  "°^  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  truth,  although  it  is 
peripatctico- written  in  the  higheft  flrains  of  panegyric.  ''  Non  tu,** 
rum,  vol. iii.  fays  he,  ''  ut  alias  folent,  fummis  labris  libros  afligifti.  Tu 
non  fnodo  Hetrufcam  politifTimam  linguam,  fed  Latinam^ 
•'  fed  Grrecam,  optime  calles,  &c."  That  is,  "  You 
have  not  fuperficially  read  books,  as  other  ladies  ufe  to 
do.  You  have  not  only  a  perfe(fl  knowledge  of  the 
Tufcan  tongue  in  its  greateft  purity,  but  likewife  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  :  in  the  latter  of  which  you  can  read 
and  underfland,  not  only  hillorians  and  orators,  but  alfo 
philofophers,  and  even  Plato  himfelf,  Jove's  rival  In  elo- 
quence, and  likewife  the  poets  of  any  kind,  even  Pindar ; 

*<  and 
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^*  and  that  without  the  leaft  difficulty.  And  what  may  fur- 
**  pafs  the  admiration  of  all,  you  learnt  this  language  by 
*'  my  reading  Plato  to  you,  within  the  compafs  of  three 
*'  months.  In  Latin  you  compotb  verfes  of  all  forts  ;  and 
<'  in  Tufcan  you  write  poems,  good  gods !  how  full  of  wit 
"  and  ingenuity  ?  You  can  folve  all  the  difficulties  in  logic. 
"  You  are  a  perfe6l  miflrefs  of  the  ethics  of  Plutarch^ 
'*  Ariilotle,  and  Plato.  You  have  made  a  vaft  proficiency 
"  in  natural  philofophy ;  and  have  drank  very  deep  of  ca- 
*«  tholic  theology.  What  need  I  mention  mufic  of  every 
"  kind  ?  when  the  whole  band,  not  of  the  muficians  only, 
*'  but  of  the  mufes  themfelves,  look  upon  you  with  admira- 
*«  tion  and  aftonifhment.  The  moft  fkilful  man  in  mufic 
*'  is  fo  far  from  excelling,  that  he  does  not  fo  much  as 
"  eq  al  you.  When  you  fing  to  the  lute,  when  you  per-  / 
"  form  bafs  and  tenor  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  on  the  lyre, 
"  and  the  other  with  your  voice,  all  the  graces  adorn,  fur- 
"  round,  and  admire  you.  Would  I  were  able  to  exprefs 
*'  myfelffo,  that  thofe,  who  read  this,  might  imagine  they 
*'  heard  you.  Good  gods  !  what  eloquence,  what  fpirit, 
"  what  wit,  what  agreeablenefs  in  converfation,  what  fweet- 
"  nefs  of  temper,  what  politenefs  of  behaviour  ?  The  moft 
"  judicious  Benedi6tus  Manzolus  your  countryman,  and 
*'  bifhop  of'Reggio,  very  juftly  prefers  you,  not  only  to 
"  your  moft  eloquent  father  Camillus  ;  but  alfo  to  your 
*'  grandfather  Francis  Maria  Molfa,  a  great  man  in  every 
«  refpea." 

This  lady  was  in  high  repute  at  the  court  of  Alphonfus  II.  Hilarlon  ie 
duke  of  Ferrara,  a  prince  of  great  judgment,  and  a  paffionate  ^°^^>  "^ 
lover  of  every  thing  that  v/as  elegant  j  and  we  are  told,  that  "^"* 
he  ftood  raviftied  with  admiration,  upon  finding  fo  many 
more  accomplifhments  than  he  had  been  taught  to  expe6l  in 
her.  But  the  moft  authentic  teftimony  and  declaration  of 
her  high  merit  and  character,  was  that  which  fhe  received 
from  the  city  of  Rome  ;  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  in 
which  all  her  excellencies  and  qualifications  are  fet  forth, 
honoured  her  with  the  title  of  Singular,  and  beftowed  the 
rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  upon  her,  and  the  whole  family 
of  Molfa.  Part  of  the  patent  runs  thus  :  '•  Etfi  novum  at- 
"  que  inufitatum  eft  in  civium  numerum  a  fenatu  fc^minas 
"  cooptari,  quarum  virtus  ac  fama  domefticorum  parietum 
"  finibus  contineri  cum  debeat,  raro  publicis  in  negotiis 
''  ufui  reipublicse  efle  folet;  tamen  fi  aliqua  inter  eas  unquam 
*'  extiterit,  qu?e  non   folum  c;eteras   fui  ordinis,  fed  viros  ^ 

*'  etiam  virtutibus    pasne  omnibus   fupergrediatur^  ^equunn 
Vol.  VIII.  D  d  ''  eft, 
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"  eft,  ut  novo  exempio,  novifque  inufitatifque  meritis,  novi 
<'  itidem  honores  iiiufitatique  perfolvantur.  Cum  itaque 
"  Tarquinia  Molza  Mutinae,  &c.  celebres  illas  Romanas 
<'  heroinas  semulatur  virttitibulque  exprimat,  ut  ei  nihil 
"  prseter  patriam  Romanam  deefle  videatur^  ne  hoc  unum  ad 
<'  abfolutam  ejus  gloriam  defiderari  poffit,  fenatus  popu- 
"  lufque  Romanus  civitate  donandam  cenfuit,  &:c."  That 
is,  ''  Though  it  be  new  and  uncommon  for  the  fenate  to 
'-'  admit  women  into  the  number  of  citizens,  whofe  excel- 
''  lencies  and  fame,  as  they  ought  to  be  confined  to  family 
"  affairs,  are  feldom  of  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  in 
"  public  matters  ;  yet  if  there  be  any  one  among  them, 
*'  who  not  only  furpafles  the  reft  of  her  own  fex,  but  even 
"  the  men  in  almoft  all  virtues,  it  is  reafonable,  that  by 
"  a  new  example,  new  and  unufual  honours  fhould  be 
*•'  paid  to  new  and  unufual  merit.  Since  therefore  Tarqui- 
"  nia  Molfa,  a  native  of  Modena,  kc,  refembles  by  her 
*'  virtues  thofe  famous  Roman  heroines,  fo  that  fhe  feems 
<^  to  lack  nothing,  but  being  a  Roman  citizen,  that  this 
<'  alone  might  not  be  wanting  to  complete  her  glory,  the 
"  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  have  decreed  to  prefent  her 
*'  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  kc."  The  decree  was 
p^afTed  at  the  capitol  upon  the  8th  of  December  i6co,  when 
>  Curtio  Martolo,  and  Angelo  Fofco,  w^re  chancellors  of  the 
fenate  and  people  of  Rome. 

Molfa  was  married,  but  lofmg  her  hufband  withoat  having 
any  children  by  him,  would  never  confent  to  be  married 
again,  although  fhe  was  very  young.     She  gave  furh  lively 

Epift.  dedl-  tokens  of  her  grief,  that  Patricius  compares  her  to  another 

cat.  ut  fupra.  Artemifia. 

MOLYNEUX  (William,  efq;)  an  excellent  ma- 
thematician and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  Ireland  on  the 
17th  of  April  1656,  at  Dublin,  where  his  father,  a  gentle- 
man of  good  family  and  fortune,  lived.  Being  of  a  tender 
conftitution,  he  was  educated  under  a  private  tutor  at  home, 
till  he  was  near  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  then  placed  in  the 
univerfity  of  Dublin,  under  the  care  of  dr.  William  Pallifer, 
afterwards  archbiftiop  of  Caftiell.  He  diftinguiftied  himfeif 
hereby  the  probity  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  by  the  ftrength 
of  his  parts  ;  and  having  made  a  remarkable  progrefs  in  aca- 
demical learning,  and  particularly  in  the  new  phiiofophy, 
as  it  was  then  called,  he  proceeded  at  the  regular  time  to 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  After  four  years  fpent  in  this 
univerfity  he  left  it  3  and  being  fent  to  London,  was  ad- 
mitted 
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mtted  into  the  Middle-Temple  in  June  1675.  He  ftaid 
there  three  years,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
laws  of  his  country,  as  much  as  was  neceffary  for  one,  who 
was  not  defigncd  for  the  profcllion  of  the  law ;  but  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  inclination,  lying  ftrongly  to  philo- 
fophy  and  mathematics,  he  fpent  the  grcateft  part  of  his 
time  in  thefe  enquiries,  which,  from  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vances newly  made  therein  by  the  royal  fociety,  were  then 
clii-'fly  in  vogue. 

Thus  accompli flied,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  June  1678, 
and  fhortly  after  was  married  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  fir  Wil- 
liam Domvile,  the  king's  attorney-general.  Being  mafter 
of  an  eafy  fortune,  he  continued  to  indulge  himfelf  in  pro- 
fecuting  fuch  branches  of  natural  and  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  as  were  moft  agreeable  to  his  fancy  5  wherein  aftro- 
nomy  having  the  greatcll:  fliare,'  he  began,  about  the  year 
1 68 1,  a  literary  correfpondence  with  mr.  John  Flamftead 
the  king's  aflronomer,  which  he  kept  up  for  feveral  years. 
In  1 68 J,  he  formed  a  defign  of  erecffing  a  philofophical  fo- 
ciety  at  Dublin,  in  imitation  of  the  royal  fociety  at  London  ; 
and  by  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  famous 
fir  William  Petty,  who  accepted  the  olf.ce  of  prefident,  they 
began  a  weekly  meeting  about  Michaelmas  that  year,  when 
our  author  was  appointed  their  firft  fecretary.  The  reputa*- 
tion  of  his  parts  and  learning,  which  by  means  of  this  fo- 
ciety became  more  known,  recominended  him,  in  1684,  to 
the  notice  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  lor4 
lieutenant  of  Ireland;  by  whcfe  influence  chiefly  he  was 
appointed  that  year,  jointly  with  fir  WiUiam  Robinfon,  furrr 
veyor-general  of  his  majefty's  buildings  and  works,  and 
chief  engineer.  In  March  1685,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of 
the  royal  fociety  at  London  ;  and  that  year,  for  the  fake  of 
improvirfg  himfelf  in  the  art  of  engineering,  he  procured  an 
appointment  from  the  Irifli  government,  to  view  the  moft 
confiderable  fortrefTes  in  Flanders.  Accordingly  he  travelled 
through  that  couhtry  and  Holland,'  and  fome  part  of  Ger- 
many and  France ;  and  carrying  with  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  mr.  Flamftead  to  mr.  CafTini,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  others,  the  m.oft  eminent  aftronomers  in 
the  feveral  places  through  which  hcpafTed. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  abroad,  he  printed  at  Dublin, 
in  1686,  his  Sciothericum  telefcopium,  containing  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  flru6ture  and  ufe  of  a  telefcopic  dial  invented  by 
him  :  another  edition  of  which  was  publifhed  at  London  in 
jr70C,  4to.     Upon  the  coming  out  of  Cix  Ifaac  Newton's 
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Poncipia  the  following  year,  1687,  our  author  was  {buck 
with  the  lame  aftonilhmcnt  as  the  reft  of  the  v/orJd  j  but 
declared  alfo,  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  exanune  the  par- 
ticulars. Mr.  Edmund  Halley,  with  whom  he  conftantly 
correfponded,  had  fent  him  the  feveral  parts  of  this  inefti- 
'mable  treafure,  as  they  came  from  the  prefs,  before  the 
whole  was  finifhed,  affuring  him,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as 
the  utmoft  effort  of  human  genius:  and  fometime  after  it 
was  publifhed,  mr.  Flamiicad  dcfiring  his  opinion  of  it, "he 
fent  the  following  anfwer,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Dublin,  May 
the  19th,  1688.  "  You  ddue  to  know  our  thoughts  in 
"  this  place  of  mr.  Newton's  book ;  and  to  this  I  anfwer, 
*'  that  i  have  not  yet  had  time  to  fettle  to  it  ferioufly ;  for 
*'  I  find  I  muft  rub  up  all  the  little  notions  I  have  of  conies 
*'  and  the  do6lrine  of  ratio,  which  are  half  flipped  cut  of 
*'  my  head,  before  I  venture  upon  it :  and  I  queliion  after 
*^  all,  whether  I  fhall  be  able  to  maflcr  it,  for  I  perceive  it 
*'  is  a  piece,  that  requires  great  application,  or  elfe  it  is  in- 
*'  vincible.  Neither  do  1  know  any  mathematic  head  in 
*'  this  place,  that  has  throughly  conlidered  the  whole,  un- 
**  lefs  it  be  the  honourable  mr.  Roberts,  the  earl  of  Rad- 
*'  nor's  younger  fon,  who  is  at  prefent  in  town. — He  tells 
*'  me,  he  has  run  through  mr.  Newton's  book,  and  finds 
*'  it  really  admirable.  One  obfervation  in  mr.  Newton's 
**  book,  though  not  firfl  flarted  there,  is  truly  to  be  won- 
**  dered  at  by  all  mortals  ;  and  that  is  the  fefquialtera  ratio 
"  between  the  periods  and  diftances  of  the  planets,  and  this 
**  not  only  among  the  primary  erratics,  but  even  among  the 
*'  lefTer  fcts  of  dancers. — It  is  in  my  opinion  a  moft  amazing 
*'  thought  to  confider,  how  univerfally  this  great  law  runs 
*^  through  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  and  agrees  to  bodies 
"  at  fuch  vaft  diflances,  and  that  feem  to  have  no  tie  or 
*'  refpedl:  to  each  other.  It  is  to  me  beyond  exception  the 
*'  ftrongeft  argument  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  frame  of 
*'  this  univerfe  for  the  proof  of  a  God,  to  fee  one  law  fo 
*'  fixed  and  inviolable  among  thofe  vaft  and  diftant  chori, 
*'  who  certainly  could  not  therefore  be  put  into  this  pof- 
*'  ture  and  motion  by  chance,  but  by  an  omnipotent  intel- 
"  ligent  Being." 

In  1688,  the  philofophic  fociety  at  Dublin  was  broke 
up  and  difperfed  by  the  confufion  of  the  times.  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  a  member  of  it  from  the 
beginning,  by  prefenting  to  it  feveral  difcourfes  upon  curious 
fubje6ts ;  fome  of  which  were  tranfmitted  to  the  royal  fociety 
at  London,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  Philofophical  tranl^ 
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actions.    In  1 689,  among;  great  numbers  of  other  proteftantF, 
he  withdrew  from  the  diilurbances  in  Ireland  ;   and,  after  a 
(hort  ilay  in  London,  fixed  himfelf  with  his  family  at  Chefrer. 
In  this  retirement,  he  employed  himfelf  in  putting  together 
the  materials,  he  had  fome  time  before  prepared  for  his  di- 
optrics, in  which  he  was  much  affificd   by  mr.  Flamftead  ; 
and  in  Auguft  1690,  he  went  to  London  to  put  it  to  the 
.prefs,  where  the  fheets  were  revifcd  by  mr.  Halley,   who, 
at  our  author's  rcqueft,  gave  leave  for  printing  in  the  ap- 
pendix, his  celebrated  theorem  for  finding  the  foci  of  optic 
glafles.     Accordingly  the  book  came  out  in  1692,  in  4to, 
under  the  title  of  Dioptrica  nova  :  a  treatife  of  dioptrics  in 
two  parts  ;  wherein  the  various  effeifts  and  appearances  of 
fpherical  glafles,  both  convex  and  concave,  Angle  and  com- 
bined, in   telefcopes  and   microfcopes,  together  with   their 
ufefulnefs  in  many  concerns  of  human  life,  are  explained. 
He  gave  it  the  title  of  Dioptrica  nova,  not  only  becaufe  it 
was   almoft  wholly  new,  very  little  being  borrowed   from 
other  writers,  but  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  book  that  appeared 
in  Englifh  upon  the  fubje^l:.     This  work  does  not  contain 
any  of  the  more  curious  fpeculations  therein,  that  being  fo- 
reign to  his  defi:i;n  ;  but  feveral  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful 
proportions  for  pra6lice  are  demonftrated  in  a  clear  and  eafy 
manner,  for  which  reafon  it  was  many  years  much  ufed  by 
the  artificers  :    and  the  fecond  part  is   very  entertaining, 
efpecially  In  his  hlflory  which  he  gives  of  the  feveral  optical 
inftruments,  and  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  them.     The 
dedication  of  the  Dioptrics  being  add  reded  to  the  royal  fo- 
clety,  he  takes  notice,  among  other  improvements  in  philo- 
fophy,  by  building  it  upon  experience,  of  the  advances  that 
had  been  lately  made  in  logic  "  by  the  incomparable  mr. 
*'  John  Locke,  who,  in  his  Eflay  upon  human  underftand- 
*'  ing,  had  re(?tified,"  he  fays,  "  more  received  miftakes, 
^'  and  delivered  more  profound  truths,  eflablifhed  upon  ex- 
"  perience  and  obfervation,  for  the  direction  of  man's  mind 
"  in  the  profecution  of  knowledge,  which  may  be' properly 
^*  termed  logic,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  volumes 
*'  of  the  ancients  ;  and  that  he  had  clearly  overthrown  all 
"  thofe  metaphyfical  whimfies,  which  afte£led  men's  brains 
"  with  a  fpecies  of  madnefs,  v/hereby  they  fancied  a  know- 
"  ledge  where  they  had  none,  by  making  a  noife  with  founds 
"  without  clear  and  diftlncSl:  fignifications."     This  compli- Locke  to 
ment,  together  with  a  prefent  of  his  book,  drew  a  letter  of  ^'^^y^^^'x* 
thanks  from  mr.  Locke  to  our  author;  whence  begun  an  ,694,  'in 
^C(^uaintance  that  prefently  grew  into  an  intimate  friendfhlpj  Locke's 
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and  from  this  time  a  conflant  correfpondence,  in  the  mofl 
affectionate  terms,  was  carried  on  between  them,  as  long  as 
mr.  Molyneux  lived  ;  to  whom  many  improvements  made 
in  the  fecond  editicm  of  the  Effciy  on  human  underftanding 
muft  be  attributed. 

Before  he  left  Chefter,  he  loft  his  lady,  who  died  foori 
after  ihe  had  brought  him  a  fon.  Illnefs  had  deprived  her  of 
her  eye-fight  twelve  years  before,  that  is,  foon  after  fhe  was 
married  ;  from  which  time  (lie  had  been  very  fickly,  and 
afflifled  with  extreme  pains  of  the  head.  As  foon  as  the 
public  tranquillity  was  fettled  in  his  native^country,  he  re^ 
turned  home  ;  and  upon  the  convening  of  a  new  parHam.ent 
in  1692,  was  chofen  one  of  the  reprtfentatives  for  the  city 
of  Dublin.  In  the  next  parliament  in  1695,  he  Was  chofeii 
to  rcprefent  the  univerfity  there,  and  continued  to  do  fo  to 
the  end  of  his  life  ;  that  learned  body  having,  before  the  end 
of  the.  firft  feflion  of  the  former,  conferred  on  him  the  de^ 
gree  of  dodlor  of  laws.  He  was  likewife  nolninated  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  forfeited 
eftates,  to  which  employment  was  annexed  a  falary  of  500  1. 
per  ann.  but  looking  upon  it  as  an  invidious  office,  and  not 
being  a  lover  of  money,  he  declined  it.  In  ^1698,  he  pub- 
liilied  The  cafe  of  Ireland  ftated,  in  relation  to  its  being 
bound  by  aci:s  of  parliament  made  in  England  :  in  which 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  delivered  all  or  moft,  that  can  be  faid 
upon  this  fubjeft,  with  great  clearnefs  and  ftrength  of  rca- 
foning.  This  piece,  a  fecond  ediiion  of  which  with  addi- 
tions and  emenda'-ions  were  printed  in  172c,  8vo,  was  an- 
fwered  by  John  Gary,  merchant  of  Briftol,  in  a  book  called, 
A  vindication  of  the  parliament  of  England,  &c.  dedicated 
to  the  lord  chancellor  Somers.  What  occafioned  mr.  Moly- 
neux to  write  the  above  traft,  was  his  conceiving  the  Iri{h 
woollen  manufadlory  to  be  opprefled  by  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment; on  which  account  he  could  not  forbear  allerting  his 
courltry's  independency.  He  had  given  mr.  Locke  a  hint  of 
his  thoughts  upon  this  fubjeii-,  before  it  was  quite  ready  for 
the  prefs,  and  defired  his  fentiments  upon  the  fundamental 
principle,  on  which  his  argument  v/as  grounded  ;  in  anfwer 
to  which  that  gentleman  intimating,  that"  the  bufmefs  was 
of  too  large  an  extent  for  the  fubjcct  of  a  letter,  propofed  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  him  in  England.  This,  together 
with  a  purpofe  which  mr.  Molyneux  had  long  formed  of 
paying  that  great  man,  whom  he  had  never  Vet  feen,  a  vifit, 
prevailed  with  him  to  crofs  the  water  once  nhore,  although 
he  was  then  in  a  very  infirm  ftate  of  health;  and  accordingly 
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he  did  fo  in  July  this  year,  1698,  and  ftaid  in  England  till 
the  middle  of  September.  But  the  pleafure  of  this  long 
wifhed  for  interview,  which  he  intended  to  have  repeated 
the  following  fpring^  feems  to  have  been  purchafed  at  the 
expence  of  his  life  ;  for  fliortly  after,  he  was  feized  with  a 
fevere  fit  of  his  eonftitutional  diftemper,  the  ftone,  which 
occafioned  fuch  wretchings,  as  broke  a  blood-veflel,  and  two 
days  after  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  died  on  the  nth  of 
Odober  1698,  having  fpoken  feveral  times  of  mr.  Locke  in 
his  laft  illnefs,  and  wrote  the  following  claufe  in  his  will 
with  his  own  hand  :  "  1  give  and  bequeath  to  my  excellent 
**  friend  John  Locke,  efq;  author  of  the  EfTay  concerning 
*'  human  underftanding,  the  fum  of  five  pounds  to  buy  him  ^ 
"  a  ring,  in  memory  of  the  value  and  efteem  I  had  for  him.'^ 
Befides  the  Sciothericum  telefcopiciirn,  and  the  Dioptrica 
nova  already  mentioned,  he  publiftied  feveral  pieces  in  the 
Philofophical  tranfa6lions. 

His  fon  Samuel  Molyneux,  was  born  at  Chefter  in  July, 
1689,  and  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father,  according 
to   the  plan  laid    down  by  mr.  Locke  upon  that  fubje6t. 
When  his  father  died,  he  fell  under  the  management  of  his  Letters  of 
uncle  dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  an  excellent  fcholar  and  phy- ^ockeand 
fician  at  Dublin,  and  alfo  an  intimate  friend  of  mr.  Locke ;  J|J°J^^J!J^^' 
who  executed  his  trud  fo  well,  that  mr.  Molyneux  became  Works,  vol, 
afterwards  a  moft  polite  and  accomplifhed  gentleman,  and  »"• 
was  made  fecretary  to  his  late  majefty,  when  he  was  prince 
of  Wales.     Aftronomy  being  his  favourite  ftudy,  as  it  had 
been  his  father's,  he  projected  many  fchemes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  it,   and  was  particularly  employed,    in  the 
years   1723,   1724,  and   1725,  in  perfecting  the  method  of 
making  telefcopes  ;  one  of  which  of  his  own  making  he  had 
prefented  to  John  V.  king  of  Portugal.     In  the  midfl  of 
thcfe  thoughts,  being  appointed  a  commiffioner  of  the  admi- 
ralty, he  became  fo  engaged  in  public  affairs,  that  he  had 
not  leifure  to  purfue  thefe  enquiries  any  farther;  and  gave 
his  papers    to  dr.  Robert  Smith,  profelfor  of  aflronomy  at 
Cambridge,  whom  he  invited  to  make  ufe  of  his  houfe  and 
apparatus  of  inftruments,  in  order  to  iinifh  what  he  had 
left  imperfect.     Mr.  Molyneux  dying  foon  after,  dr.  Smith 
loft  the  opportunity ;    yet,    fupplying  what  was   wanting 
from  mr.  Huygens  and  others,  he  publifhed  the  whole  in 

his  Complete  treatife  of  optics.  ^^^^  "'• 

^  *^  c.  I.  Upon 

the  method 

MONARDES  (Nicholas)  an  excellent  phyfician  of  of  forming 
Seville  in  Spain,  flourifhed  in  the  fifteenth   century,  and  a"^  grindia 
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defervedly  acquired   a  great  reputation  by  his  praflicc,  as 

well  as  by  the  books  he  publifhed.     His  book  intitled,  De 

fecanda  vena  in  pleuritide  inter  Gra^cos  &  Arabes  concordia, 

was  printed  at  Seville  in  the  year  1539,  in  4to.     His  treatife 

De  rofa  &  partibus  ejus  ;  de  fucci  rofarum  tempeiatura  ;  de 

rofis  Perficis  feu  Alcxandrinis  ;  de  malis,  citris,  aurantiis, 

'&  limoniis,  was  printed  at  Antv^erp  in^  the  year  1565,  in 

8vo.     He  was  well  acquainted  by  long  experience  with  the 

fovereign  virtues  of  the  American  drugs  ;  and  the  Spanifh 

book  which  he  publifhed,  De  las  drogas  de  las  Indias,  was 

extremely   ufeful,  and   gained  him  the  higheft  efteem  and 

glory.     The  two  firft  parts  of  this  work  were  printed  one 

after  another,  namely,   in   the  years    1569  and    1571;  to 

which  he  added  a  third  part  in  the  year  1574.     This  edition 

was  dedicated  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  it  was  to  oblige 

the   pope,   that   the   author   publiflied   it   in    this   manner : 

*'  Since  the /ruits  of  my  ftudies,"  fays  he  in  the  dedication, 

*^  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  pleafe  your  holinefs,  and  fmce 

*^  you  have  caufed  them  to  be  brought  to  Rome  from  the 

''  remoteft  part  of  Spain,  I  thought  it  would  oblige  you, 

*'  if  I  fhould  join  both  parts  of  this  work  together  j  and 

"  now  for  the  firft  time,  and  chiefly  on  your  account,  add 

Nicol.  An-  *'  a  third,"     The  Spanilh  works  of  Monardes  have  been 

ton.  Bibii-    tranflated  into  Latin   by  Chifiusj  into  Italian  by  Annibal 

Hi;'a"ton..  Brigantus ;  and  thofe  upon  the  American  drugs  into  Englifli 

ii.  p.  122.    by  fome  body,  whofe  name  we  cannot  at  piefent  recover. 

He  died  probably  abou^t  the  year  1578  y  but  at  what  age  we 

know  not. 

M  O  N  G  A  U  L  T  (Nicholas  Hubert)  a  very  inge- 
nious and  learned  Frenchman,  and  'one  of  the  beft  writers 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Paris  the  6th  of  OcSiober,  1674. 
At  fixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  into  the  congregation  of 
the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to  Mans 
to  learn  philofophy.  That  of  Ariftotle  then  obtained  in  the 
fchools,  and  was  the  only  one  which  was  permitted  to  be 
taught :  neverthelefs  Mongault,  with  fome  of  that  original 
fpirit,  which  ufually  diftinguifhes  men  of  uncomm.on  abili- 
ties from  the  vulgar,  ventured  in  a  public  thefis,  which  he 
read  at  the  end  of  the  courfe  of  le6lures,  to  oppofe  the  opi- 
nions of  Ariftotle,  and  to  maintain  thofe  of  Des  Cartes. 
Having  ftudied  theology  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  he  quitted 
the  oratory  in  1699  ;  and  focn  after  went  to  Thouloufe,  and 
lived  with  Colbert,  archbifhop  of  that  place,  who  had  pro- 
cured him  a  priory  in  1698.     In  17  lO,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
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regent  of  the  kingdom,  committed  to  him  the  education  of 
his  fon,  the  duke  of  Chartres  ;  which  important  office  he 
difcharged  fo  well,  that  he  acquired  an  univerfal  efteem. 
In  17  14,  he  had  the  abbey  of  Chartreuve  given  him,  and 
that  of  Villeneuve  in  17 19.  The  duke  of  Chartres  be-« 
coming  colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry,  chofe  the 
abbe  Mongault  to  fill  the  place  of  fecretary-general ;  made 
him  alfo  fecretary  of  the  province  of  Dauphiny;  and,  after 
the  death  of  the  regent,  his  father,  raifed  him  to  other  con- 
fiderable  em.ploymcnts.  All  this  while  Mongault  was  as 
afliduous,  as  his  engagements  would  fuffcr  him  to  be,  in 
cultivating  polite  literature}  and  in  17  14,  he  publifhed  at 
Paris,  in  fix  volumes  i  2mo,  an  edition  of  TuUy's  letters  to 
Atticus,  with  an  excellent  French  tranflation,  and  judicious 
comment  upon  them.  This  work  has  been  often  reprinted, 
and  isjuftly  reckoned  admirable  ;  for,  as  the  moft  ingenious 
and  learned  Middleton  has  obferved,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Life  of  Cicero,  the  abbe  Mongault  did  not  "•  content  him- 
"  felf  with  retailing  the  remarks  of  other  commentators,  or 
''  out  of  the  rubbilh  of  their  volumes,  with  feleding  the 
*<  befl-,  but  entered  upon  his  tafk  with  the  fpirit  of  a  true 
<^  critic,  and  by  the  force  of  his  ow^n  genius,  has  happily 
"  illuftrated  many  paflages,  which  all  the  interpreters  before 
^'  him  had  given  up  as  inexplicable."  Mongault  publifhed 
alfo  a  very  good  tranflation  of  Herodian  from  the  Greek, 
the  beft  edition  of  v/hich  is  that  of  1745,  in  i2mo.  He 
died  at  Paris  the  15th  of  Auguft  1746,  aged  almoft  feventy- 
two  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the 
academy  of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres  ;  and  was  fitted  to 
do  honour  to  any  fociety.  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  academy  of  infcriptions,  there  are  two  fine 
^iflertations  of  his  :  one  "  upon  the  divine  honours  paid  to 
"  the  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces,  during  the  conti- 
*'  nuance  of  the  republic :"  the  other,  ''  upon  the  temple, 
"  which  Cicero  conceived  a  defign  of  confecrating  to  the 
"  memory  of  his  beloyed  daughter  Tullia,  under  the  title 
^'  of  Fanum." 


MONK  (George)  duke  of  Albemarle,  memorable  for  Skinner' 
having  reftored  Charles  II.  to  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  was^'^*^  ^f 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Potheridge    ""  • 
in  Devonfhire,  the  6th  of  December,  1 608.  He  was  a  younger 
fon,  and  no  provifion  being  expelled   from  his  father  fir 
Thomas  Monk,  who fe 'fortune  was  reduced,  he  dedicated 

himfelf 
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hlmfelf  to  arms  from  his  youth.  He  entered  a  volunteer 
under  fir  Richard  Greenville,  then  lying  at  Plymouth,  and 
juft  fetting  out  under  lord  Wimbledon  on  the  expedition 
againtt  Spain.  This  was  in  1625,  virhcn  he  was  not  quite 
feventeen  years  of  age.  The  year  after  he  obtained  aV^'^ir 
of  colours,  in  the  expedition  to  the  ifle  of  Rhee  ;  from 
whence  returning  in  1628,  he  ferved  the  following  year  as 
enfign  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  captain.  In  this  ftation  he  was  concerned  in  fe- 
veral  fieges  and  battles  ;  and  having,  in  ten  years  fervice, 
m^de  himfclf  an  abfolute  mafter  of  the  art  miJitarv,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  juft  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  king  Charles  I.  and  his  Scotifh  fubjcd^s.  His 
reputation,  fupported  by  proper  recommendations,  procured 
him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  which  poft  he  ferved 
in  both  the  king's  northern  expeditions  ;  and  afterwards  he 
ferved  as  colonel,  when  the  Irifh  rebellion  broke  out.  In 
quelling  this,  he  did  fuch  confiderable  fervice,  that  the  lords 
jufticcs  appointed  him  governor  of  Dublin  :  but  the  parlia- 
ment intervening,  that  authority  was  vefled  in  another. 
Soon  after,  on  his  figning  a  truce  with  the  rcbeh  by  the 
king's  order  in  September  1643,  he  returned  with  his  regi- 
ment to  England  ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Briftol,  he  was  met 
by  orders  both  from  Ireland  and  Oxford,  diredling  the  go- 
vernor of  that  place  to  fecure  him.  The  governor,  how- 
ever, believing  the  fufpicions  conceived  againft  him  ground- 
lefs,  fuffered  him  to  proceed  to  Oxford  on  his  bare  parole ; 
and  there  he  fo  fully  juftified  himfelf  to  lord  Di^by,  then 
•  fecretary  of  ftate,  that  he  was  by  that  nobleman  introduced 
to  his  majefty  ;  but  his  regiment  was  given  to  colonel 
Warren,  who  had  been  his  major.  As  ibme  amends  for 
this,  the  king  made  him  major-general  in  the  Irifh  brigade, 
then  em.ployed  in  the  fiege  of  Nantwich  in  Chefhire;  to 
v/hich  place  he  arrived  juft  foon  enough  to  fhare  in  the  un- 
fortunate furprifal  of  that  whole  brigade  by  fir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  He  was  fent  to  Hull,  and  from  thence  conveyed 
in  a  (hort  time  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained 
in  clofe  confinement  till  the  i  3th  of  November,  1 646  ;  and 
then,  as  the  only  means  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  he  took  the 
covenant,  engaged  with  the  parliament,  and  agreed  to  ac- 
cept a  command  under  them  in  the  Irifh  fervice.  Some 
have  charged  him  with  ingratitude  for  thus  deferting  the 
king,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  him  during  his  confine- 
ment, and  in  particular  had  fent  him  from  Oxford  icol. 
which  was  a  great  fum  for  his  majefty,  then  much  diflreffcd  : 

but 
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but  it  may  be  faid  in  his  favour,  that  he  never  liftened  to 
any  terms  made  him  by  the  parliamentarians,  while  the  king 
had  an  armv  on  foot ;  but  now,  when  his  majefty  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  ertemies,  he  readily  accepted  of  a  colonel's 
commiiTion ;  and  as  he  had  been  engaged  agaiivH-  the  Irifh 
rebels  before,  he  thought  It  confiftent  with  the  duty  he  owed, 
and  which  he  had  hitherto  inviolably  maintained,  to  the 
king,  to  oppofe  them  again.  He  fet  out  for  Ireland  the  28th 
of  January  1646-7,  but  returned  in  April  on  account  of 
fomc  impediments.  Soon  after  he  had  the  command  in 
chief  of  all  the  parliament's  forces  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
conferred  upon  him  :  upon  which  he  went  again,  and  for 
the  following  tvyo  years  perform»ed  feveral  exploits,  V/orthy 
of  an  able  and  experienced  foldler.  Then  he  was  called  to 
an  account  for  having  treated  with  the  Irifh  rebels  ;  and 
fummoncd  to  appear  before  the  parliament,  who,  after  hear- 
fng  him  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  pafled  this  vote  the  lOth 
of  Auguft  1 649  :  "  That  they  did  difapprove  of  what  major- 
"  general  Monk  had  done,  in  concluding  a  peace  with  the 
"  grand  and  bloody  Irifli  rebel  Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  and 
"  did  abhor  the  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him  therein  ; 
**  yet  are  eafily  perfuaded,  that  the  making  the  fame  by  the 
"  faid  major-general,  was  in  his  judgm.ent  moft  for  th^  ad- 
"  vantage  of  the  Englifh  intereft  in  that  nation  ;  and  that 
"  he  fhall  not  be  further  qucflioned  for  the  fame  in  time  to 
*'  come."  This  vote  highly  offended  the  major-general, 
though  not  fo  much  as  fom.e  pafTages  in  the  houfe,  refledl- 
ing  on  his  honour  and  fidelity.  He  was  perhaps  the  more 
offended  at  this  treatment,  as  he  was  not  employed  in  the 
redu61:ion  of  Ireland  under  Oliver  Cromwell ;  who,  all  ac- 
counts agree,  received  confiderable  advantage  from  this  very 
treaty  with  O'Neal.  Monk's  friends  endeavoured  to  clear  his 
reputation  ;  his  reafons  for  agreeing  with  O'Neal  were  alfo 
printed  ;  yet  nothing  could  wipe  ofF  the  ftain  of  treating  with 
bloody  Irifh  rebels,  till  it  was  forgot  in  his  future  fortune. 

About  this  time,  his  elder  brother  died  without  ifTue  male; 
and  the  fam.ily  eflate,  by  entail,  devolving  upon  him,  he 
repaired  it  from  the  rumous  condition,  in  which  his  father 
and  brother  had  left  it.  He  had  fcarce  fettled  his  private 
affairs,  when  he  was  called  to  ferve  againfl  the  Scots,  who 
had  proclaimed  king  Charles  II.  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  by 
whom  he  was  made  lieutenant  general  of  the  artillery,  and 
had  a  regiment  given  him.  He  was  fo  extremely  fervice- 
able,  and  did  fuch  great  things,  that  Cromwell  left  him 
commander  in  chief  in  Scotland,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land 
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land  to  purfue  Charles  II.  In  1652,  he  was  felzed  with  a 
violent  fit  of  illnefs,  v.  hich  obliged  him  to  go  to  Bath  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health  :  after  which,  he  fet  out  again  for 
Scotland,  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  uniting  that 
kingdom  with  the  new-ere(fled  commonwealth  ;  and  having 
fuccefsfully  concluded  it,  returned  to  London.  The  Dutch 
"war  having  now  been  carried  on  for  fome  months,  lieute- 
nant-general Monk  was  joined  with  the  admirals  Blake  and 
Dean  in  the  command  ar  feaj  in  which  fervice,  on  the  2d 
of  June  1653,  he  corinbuted  greatly  by  his  courage  and 
conduft  to  the  defeat  then  given  to  the  Dutch  fleet.  Monk 
;ind  Dean  were  both  on  board  the  fame  fhip;  and  Dean  be- 
ing killed  the  firll:  broadfide.  Monk  threw  his  cloak  over  the 
body,  and  gave  orders  for  continuing  the  fight,  wMthout  fuf- 
fering  the  enemy  to  know,  that  we  had  loft  one  of  our  ad- 
mirals. Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  was  paving  his  way  to 
the  fupreme  command,  which,  on  the  i6th  of  December 
1653,  he  obtained,  under  the  title  of  protestor:  and  in  this 
capacity  foon  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dutch.  Monk 
remonftrated  warmly  againfl  the  terms  of  this  peace  ;  and 
his  remonftrances  were  well  received  by  Oliver's  own  parlia- 
ment. Monk  alfo,  on  his  return  home,  was  treated  fo 
kindly  by  them,  that  Oliver  is  faid  to  have  grown  jealous 
of  him,  as  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  another  intereft.  But 
receiving  fatisfadlion  from  the  general  on  that  head,  he  not 
only  took  him  into  favour;  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
frefti  troubles  in  Scotland,  fent  him  down  there  commander 
in  chief.  He  fet  out  in  April  1654,  and  managed  fo  well 
as  to  finifli  the  war  by  Auguft  ;  when  he  returned  from  the 
highlands,  and  fixed  his  abode  at  Dalkeith,  a  feat  belong- 
ing to  the  countefs  of  Buccleugh,  within  five  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  here  he  refided  during  the  remaining  time  that 
he  Ifaid  in  Scotland,  which  was  five  years,  amufing  himfclf 
with  rural  pleafures,  and  beloved  by  the  people,  though  his 
government  was  more  arbitrary  than  any  they  had  ex- 
perienced. He  exercifed  this  government,  as  one  of  the 
protestor's  council  of  ftate  in  Scotland,  whofe  commifiion 
bore  date  in  June  1655.  Cromwell  however  could  not  help 
diftrufting  him  at  times,  on  account  of  his  popularity ;  nor 
was  this  diftruft  intirely  without  the  appearance  of  fciunda- 
tibn.  It  is  certain  the  king  entertained  good  hopes  of  him, 
and  to  that  purpofe  fent  to  him  the  following  letter  from 
Colen,  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  16^5, 

*'  Oils 
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'*  One  who  believes  he  knows  your  nature  and  inclina- 
"  tions  very  well  alTures  me,  that,  notv/ithflanding  all  ill 
"  accidents  and  misfortunes,  you  retain  ftill  your  old  afFec- 
*'  tion  to  me,  and  refolve  to  exprefs  it  upon  the  firft  fea- 
♦'  fonable  opportunity  ;  which  is  as  much  as  I  look  for 
"  from  you.  We  muft  all  patiently  wait  for  that  oppor-  * 
"  tunity,  which  may  be  offered  fooner  than  we  expe6t : 
*'  when  it  is,  let  it  hnd  you  ready  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
*'  have  a  care  to  keep  yourfelf  out  of  their  hands,  who 
*'  know  the  hurt  you  can  do  them  in  a  good  conjedture, 
*'  and  can  never  but  fufpe6l  your  afFeftion  to  be,  as  I  am 
^'  confident  it  is,  towards 

«  Your,&c. 

"CHARLES  REX." 

However,  Monk  made  no  fcruple  of  difcovering  every 
flep  taken  by  the  cavaliers,  which  came  to  his  knowledge, 
even  to  the  fending  the  prote£lor  this  letter;  and  joined  in 
promoting  addrefles  to  him  from  the  army,  one  of  which 
was  received  by  the  protestor  the  19th  of  March  1657,  in 
which  year  Monk  received  a  fummons  to  Oliver's  houfe  of 
lords.     Upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  Monk  joined  in  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  new  prote^flor  Richard,  whofe  power  neverthe- 
lefs  he  forefaw  would  be  but  fhort-lived  ;  it  having  been  his 
opinion,    that  Oliver,    had  he  lived  much  longer,    would 
fcarce  have  been  able  to  preferve  himfelf  in  his  ftation.    And 
indeed  Cromv^ell  himfelf  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  that 
great  alteration  which  happened  in  his  government  after  his 
death,  and  fearful  that  the  general  was  deeply  engaged  in 
thofe  meafures  which  procured  it ;  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
letter  wrote  by  him  to  general  Monk  a  little  before,  to  which 
vi^as  added  the  following  remarkable  poftfcript :  "  There  be  EachaH's 
"  that  tell  me,  that  there  is  a  certain  cunning  fellow  in  ^'ft.  of 
"  Scotland  called  George  Monk,  who  is  faid  to  lie  in  wait  ^,"4' 0"^*"^ 
*'  there  to  introduce  Charles  Stuart ;  I  pray  you,  ufe  your  Cromwell. 
"  diligence  to  apprehend  him,  and  fend  him  up  to  me."  SkinQcr,&c. 
It  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  relate  all  the  fteps  which  led  to  the 
reftoration  of  Charles  II.  but  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  man,  who  was  the  inftrument  of  it ;  we  fhall  only  fay 
therefore,  that  upon  the  depofition  of  Richard  Cromwell, 
and  the   anarchy   that   enfued,  general   Monk    furnifhed   a 
hand  to  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  reftored  the  king  ;  and 
in  this  did  the  greateft  fervice^  that  ever  vias  performed  by  a 
fubjccl  to  his  fovereign. 

He 
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He  was  Immediately  loaded  with  penfions  and  honours  ;  was 
made  knight  of  the  garter,  one  of  the  privy-council,  mafter 
of  the  horfe,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  firft  lord  com- 
miffioner  of  the  treafuryj  and  foon  after  created  a  peer,  be- 
ing made  baron  Monk  of  Pother idgc,  Beauchamp,  and 
Tecs,  earl  of  Torrington,  and  duke  of  Albemarle,  with  a 
grant  of  7000 1.  per  annum  eftatc  of  inheiiiance,  befides 
other  penfions.  He  received  a  very  peculiar  acknowledgment 
of  regard  on  being  thus  called  to  the  peerage  ;  aJm^oft  the 
whole  houfe  of  commons  attending  him  to  the  very  door  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  while  he  behaved  wiih  great  moderation, 
filence,  and  humility.  This  behaviour  was  really  to  be  ad,- 
mired  in  a  man,  who  by  his  perfonal  merit  had  raifed  him- 
felf  within  the  reach  of  a  crown,  which  he  had  the  pru- 
dence or  the  virtue  to  wave  ;  yet  he  preferred  it  to  the  end 
of  his  life  :  infomuch  that  the  king,  who  ufed  to  call  him 
his  political  father,  faid  very  highly  to  his  honour,  *'  The 
*'  duke  of  Albemarle  dem.eancd  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner 
"  to  the  prince  he  had  obliged,  as  never,  to  feem  to  ove<r- 
*'  value  the  fervices  of  general  Monk."  An  high  eloge ! 
a^id  what  gives  us  a  vafl  idea  of  his  temper  and  wifdom. 

He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  as  high  glory  a^  a  fub- 
je<5t  could  pollefs :  confulted  and  employed  upon  all  great  oc- 
cafions  by  the  king  his  mafcer,  and,  what  is  very  rare  and 
extraordinary,  at  the  fame  time  perfecS^ly  efteemed  and  be- 
loved by  his  fellow  fubje6ls.  In  1664,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  firft  Dutch  war,  he  was,  by  his  royal  highnefs  the 
duke,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  intruded  with  the  care  of 
the  admiralty  :  and  the  plague  breakjng  out  the  fame  year 
in  London,  he  was  intrufted  likewife  with  the  care  of  the 
city  by  the  king,  who  retired  to  Oxford.  He  was  at  the 
latter  end  of  this  year  appointed  joint  admiral  of  the  fleet 
with  prince  Rupert,  and  diilinguiflied  himfelf,  as  is  well 
known,  with  great  bravery  againft  the  Dutch.  In  Sep^ 
tember  1666,  the  fire  of  London  cccafioned  the  duke  of 
Albemarle  to  be  recalled  from  the  fleet,  to  aflift  in  quieting 
the  minds  of  the  people;  who  exprefled  their  affection  and 
efteem  for  him,  by  crying  out  publicly,  as  he  pafTed  through 
the  ruined  flreets,  that  "  if  his  grace  had  been  there,  the 
"  city  had  not  been  burned."  The  many  hardfhips  and  fa- 
tigues he  had  undergone  in  a  military  lir'e,  began  to  fhake 
his  conflitution  fomewhat  early ;  fo  that  about  his  fixtieth 
year  he  was  attacked  with  a  dropfy :  which  being  too  much 
neglefted,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  having  been  hitherto 
remarkably  healthy,  gained  ground  upon  him  pretty  faft, 

and 
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and  put  a  period  to  his  life  the  3d  of  January,  1669-70, 
when  he  was  entering  on  his  fixty-fecond  year.  He  died  in 
the  efteem  of  his  fovereign  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  as 
appears  not  only  from  the  high  pofts  he  enjoyed  under,  and  the 
great  truft  repofed  by  both,  but  alfo  from  the  tender  concern 
fhewn  by  them,  in  a  conftant  enquiry  after  his  ftate  during 
his  laft  illnefs,  and  by  the  public  and  princely  regard  paid  to 
his  memory  after  his  deceafe :  for  his  funeral  was  honoured 
with  all  imaginable  pomp  and  folemnity,  and  his  afhes  ad- 
mitted to  mingle  with  thofe  of  the  royal  blood  ;  he  being  in- 
terred, the  4th  of  April,  1670,  in  Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel 
at  Weftminfter,  after  his  corpfe  had  lain  in  ftate  many  weeks 
at  Somerfet-houfe. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  an  author:  a  light  in  which 
he  is  by  no  means  generally  known,  and  yet  in  which  he  did 
not  want  merit.     After  his  death  was  publifhed,  by  autho- 
rity, a  treatife  in  his  own  profeffion,   which   he  compofed 
while  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  :   it  is  called,  Obfervations 
upon  military  and  political  affairs,  written  by  the  moft  ho- 
nourable George  duke  of  Albemarle,  Sic.  Lond.  167 1,  a 
fmall  folio.     Befides  a  dedication  to  Charles  the  lid,   figned 
John  Heath,  the  editor,  it  contains  thirty  chapters  of  mar- 
tial rules,  interfperfed  with  political  obfervations,  and  is  in 
reality  a  kind  of  military  grammar.     We  have  befides.  The  Backing- 
fpeech  of  general  Monk  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  concern-  ijA"™'* 
ing  the  fettling  the  conduct  of  the  armies  of  three  nations,  voiri.'* 
for    the   fafety   thereof ;    another   delivered   at  Whitehall,  Somers's 
February  21,    1659,  to  the  members  of  parliament  at  their '^',*?f» 
meeting,  before  the  re-admiffion  of  their  formerly-fecluded  " 
members  :    and  Letters  of  his  relating  to  the  reftoration, 
Lond.  1714-15. 

MONK  (the  honourable  mrs.)  was  the  daughter  of  the 
right  honourable  lord  Molefworth,  a  nobleman  of  Ireland, 
and  wife  of  George  Monk,  efquire.  By  the  force  of  natu- 
ral genius,  fhe  acquired  a  perfect  -knowledge  of  the  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Spanifh  tongues  ;  and  by  conftant  reading  of 
the  fineft  authors  in  thofe  languages,  became  a  great  mif- 
trefs  in  the  art  of  poetry.  She  wrote  many  poems  for  her 
own  diverfion,  yet  with  fuch  accuracy,  that  they  were 
deemed  worthy  of  publication  ;  and  foon  after  her  death, 
which  happened  about  the  year  17 15,  they  were  printed 
with  the  following  title,  Marinda  :  poems  and  translations 
upon  feveral  occafions,  8vo,  Lond.  1716,  They  were  de- 
dicated to  the  princefs  Caroline,  fmce  queen,  by  her  father, 

lord 
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lord  Molefworth  ;  who  fpeaks  of  the  poems  and  of*  the  au- 
thor in  the  following  manner  :  "  Mod  of  them,'*  fays  he, 
**"  are  the  product  of  the  leifure  hours  of  a  young  gentle- 
*'  woman  lately  dead,  who  in  a  remote  country  retirement, 
*'  without  any  affiftance  but  that  of  a  good  library,  and 
*'  without  omitting  the  daily  care  due  to  a  large  family, 
*'  not  only  perfectly  acquired  the  fcveral  languages  here 
''  made  ufe  of,  but  the  good  morals  and  principles  contained 
*'  in  thofe  books,  fo  as  to  put  them  in  practice,  as  well  dur- 
*'  ing  her  life  and  languifhing  ficknefs,  as  at  the  hour  of 
•'  her  death.  In  fhort,  fhe  died  not  only  like  a  Chriftian, 
*'  bat  a  Roman  lady  ;  and  fo  became  at  once  the  obje6t  of 
*'  the  grief  and  comfort  of  her  relations.  As  much  as  I 
**  am  obliged  to  be  fparing  in  commending  what  belongs  to 
"  me,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  fome  of  thefe  circum- 
*'  ftances  uncommon  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  I  loved 
*'  her  more  becaufe  flie  deferved  it,  than  becaufe  fhe  was 
*'  mine ;  and  I  cannot  do  greater  honour  to  her  memory, 
*'  than  by  confecrating  her  labours,  or  rather  her  diver- 
*'  fion,  to  your  royal  highnefs,  as  we  found  moft  of  them 
''  in  her  fcritore  after  her  death,  written  with  her  own 
*'  hand  ;  little  expeding,  and  as  little  defiring,  the  public 
*'  fliould  have  any  opportunity  either  of  applauding  or  con- 
*'  demning  them/* 
Vol.  ii.  ;^j.^  Jacob  tells  us,  in  his  Lives  of  the  poets,  that  thefe 

^'  ^°^'  poems  and  tranflations  (hew  the  true  fpirit  and  numbers  of 
poetry,  a  delicacy  of  turns,  and  juftnefs  of  thought  and  ex- 
preffion  :  but  let  us  juft  tranfcribe  a  fpecimen.  There  is 
among  them  a  tranflation  from  Taflb,  intitled,  Runaway 
love  ;  in  which  piece,  Venus  having  loft  Cupid,  offers  this 
reward  to  any  that  fhould  apprehend  him  : 

"  And  he  that  finds  the  boy,  fhall  have 
"  The  fweeteft  kifs  I  ever  gave : 
''  But  he  that  brings  him  to  my  arms, 
"  Shall  mafter  be  of  all  my  charms." 

The  following  epitaph  on  a  lady  of  pleafure  was  written 
by  her : 

"  0*er  this  marble  drop  a  tear, 

"  Here  lies  fair  Rofalind  ; 
'*  All  mankind  were  pleased  with  her, 
"  And  {he  with  all  mankind.'* 

MONNOYE  (Bernard  DE  la)  was  born  in  Di- 
jon, the  capital  of  Burgundy,  upon  June  the  15th,   164.1. 

He 
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He  was  a  man  of  fine  parts  and  great  learning.     He  was 
admirably  formed  for  poetry;    and,  in  the  year  167 1,  he 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  talents  in  that  way. 
It  was  on  occafion  of  the  prize  of  poetry,  founded  by  the 
members  of  the  French  academy ;  the  fubje6l  of  which  at 
this  time  was,  on  The  fuppreffing  of  duelling  by  Lewis  XIV. 
This  prize,  which  was  juft  before  founded,  making  the  can- 
didates more  eager  upon  that  account,   and  infpiring  the 
greateft  emulation,  all  the  French,  who  had  any  genius  for 
poetry,  ftrove  for  the  palm  on  this  occafion  ;  but  mr.  de  la 
Monnoye  gained  it  from  them  all,  and  was  therefore  the 
firft  who  won  the  prize  founded  by  the  French  academy  ; 
by  which  he  gained  a  reputation,  that  increafed  ever  after. 
In  the  year  1673,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  new  prize, 
the  fubje6t  whereof  was.  The  protection  with  which  his 
Gallic  majefty  honoured  the  French  academy ;  but  his  poem 
came  too  late.    He  won  the  prize  in  1675,  the  fubjeft  where- 
of was.  The  glory  of  arms  and  learning  under  Lewis  XIV; 
and  that  alfo  of  1677,  whofe  fubjedl  was.  The  education 
of  the  dauphin.     On  this  occafion,  the  higheft  compliment 
was  made  him  by  the  abbe  Regnier ;  who  faid,  that  "  it 
*'  would  be  proper  for  the  French  academy  to  ele6l  mr.  de 
*'  la  Monnoye  upon  the  firft  vacancy,  becaufe,  as  he  would 
*'  thereby  be  difqualified  from  writing  any  more  of  thofe 
*'  pieces,  fuch  as  fhould  then  be  candidates,  would  be  the 
*'  more  encouraged  to  write."     And  it  was  faid,   that  he 
difcontinued  to  write  for  thefe  prizes  at  the  felicitation  of 
the  acaderny  ;  a  circumftance  which,  if  true,  would  refle£t 
higher  honour  on  him  than  a  thoufand  prizes.     He  wrote  a 
great  many  other  pieces,  all  in  a  moft  exquifite  tafte ;  and  was 
no  lefs  fkilful  in  Latin  poetry  than  in  the  French.     Menage 
and  Bayle  have  both  beftowed  the  higheft  encomiums  on  his 
Latin  poetry.     "  None  of  CatuUus's  poems,"  fays  Menage,  Menagian«, 
*'  are  finer,  or  have  more  of  that  grace  which  arifes  from  torn.  u. 
*'  beautiful  fimplicity,  according  to  the  words  of  Hermoge-  P*  '9*» 
*'  nes ;  Sweetnefs  is  properly  that  which  refults  from  perfed: 
**  fimplicity."     His  Greek  poems  are  likewife  looked  upon 
as  very  good ;  and  fo  are  his  Italian,  which  are  written  with 
great  fpirit. 

But  poetry  was  not  mr.  de  la  Monnoye's  only  province : 
to  a  perfect  fkill  in  poetry,  he  joined  a  very  accurate  and 
extenfive  knowledge  of  the  languages.  He  had  a  great  deal 
of  fkill  in  criticifm  ;  and  no  man  applied  himfelf  with  greater 
affiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  ancient  and  modern.  He 
was  perfedlv  acquainted  with  all  the  fcarce  books  that  had 
Vol,  VilL  E  c  any 
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any  thing  curious  in  them  ;  very  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  learned  j  and,  what  compkats  all,  is  the  wonderful 
clearnefs  with  which  he  poirefied  thefe  various  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  wrote  remarks  on  the  Mena- 
giana  ;  in  the  laft  edition  of  which,  in  four  volumes  i2mo, 
piinted  in  1715,  are  included  fcveral  pieces  of  his  poetry, 
and  a  curious  dilTertation  on  the  famous  book  De  tribus  im- 
.poftoribus.  His  diflertation  on  Pomponius  Lsetus,  at  leaft 
an  extra61:  of  it,  is  inferted  in  the  new  edition  of  Baillet's 
Jugemens  des  fcavans,  publiilied  in  1722,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  remarks  and  correftions  by  mr.  dc  la  Monnoye.  He 
alfo  embellifhed  the  Anti-Baillet  of  Menage,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  corrections  and  notes.  It  would  employ  feveral 
pages,  to  enumerate  the  various  fervices  this  ingenious  and 
learned  man  did  to  the  republic  of  letters  ;  as  well  by  in- 
riching  it  with  produclions  of  his  own,  as  by  the  afiiftance 
which  he  communicated  very  freely  upon  all  occafions,  to 
the  learned  of  his  times,  l^hus,  among  others,  he  favoured 
Bayle  with  a  great  number  of  curious  particulars  for  his  Dic- 
tionary, and  was  highly  applauded  by  him  on  that  account. 

let.  cxxvii,  "  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,"  fays  .Bayle  to  the  abbe 
Nicaife,  "  for  communicating  to  me  the  elegant,  learned, 
*'  curious,  and  judicious  remarks  of  mr.  de  la  Monnoye.  I 
*'  am  heartily  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him  in  that  part 
*'  of  his  charafter.  I  knew  him  before  to  be  an  excellent 
"  poet,  crowned  with  laurels  and  the  prizes  of  the  aca- 
*'  demy ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  loved  fo  palFionately, 
*'  as  I  find  he  does,  the  refearches  in  which  I  am  engaged ; 
*'  and  I  am  proud  to  have  a  man  of  his  high  merit  and  re- 
*'  putation  of  the  fame  talle  with  myfelf.  This  animates 
*'  me  more  in  proportion,  than  the  judgment  of  feveral 
*'  others  difcourages  me,  &c."     And  in  another  place  he 

L'et.  cxxxiii.  tells  the  fame  correfpondent,  that  *'  he  fhould  think  him- 
"  felf  the  happieft  man  in  the  world,  had  he  frequent  op- 
"  portunities  of  confulting  an  oracle  fo  well  verfed  in  the 
"  mod  curious  parts  of  literature,  and  fo  fafely  to  be  relied 
*'  on,  as^mr.  de  la  Monnoye,  whofe  admirer  and  humble 
•'  fervant  he  had  a  long  time  been."  He  died  at  Paris  the 
15th  of  October,   1728,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

Mr.  de  Sallingre  pabliflied  at  the  Hague  a  colkcStion  of 
poems  by  mr.  de  la  Monnoye,  with  his  elogium,  from 
whence  are  taken  many  of  the  particulars  given  above.  He 
alfo  left  behind  him  a  colle<?tion  of  letters,  moftly  critical  ; 
feveral  curious  dilTertations  i  three  hundred  fele61:  epigrams 
from  Marti*il,    and    other  poets   aixieiit  and  modern,    in 

French 
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French  verfe  ;  feveral  other  works  in  profe  and  verfe,  in 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  all  ready  for  the  prefs.  It  v/as 
but  juft,  that  the  French  academy  (hould  one  day  admit  into 
their  lift  as  one  of  their  members,  a  perlon  on  whom  they 
had  (o  often  beftowed  their  laurels.  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye 
might,  doubtlefs,  have  obtained  that  honour  fooner,  had 
he  fued  for  it :  but,  as  he  did  not  care  to  do  this,  he  was 
nat  elected  till  the  year  1713,  to  fill  the  feat  vacant  by  the 
death  of  abbe  Reignier  des  Marias.  He  married  Claude 
Henriot,  whom  he  furvived,  after  living  many  years  with 
her  in  the  ftricStell  amity  ;  as  appears  from  a  copy  of  his 
verfes,  and  alfo  from  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  himfelf  and 
his  wife.  He  always  lived  in  a  very  decent  manner;  but 
having  laid  out  great  fums  in  purchafing  books  (for  he  had 
a  very  curious  and  valuable  library)  and  the  bank-bills  fail- 
ing, he  was  forced  at  length,  in  order  to  fupport  his  family, 
to  propofe  the  felling  of  his  library.  This  the  duke  de  Vil- 
leroy  hearing,  he  was  generoufly  pleafcd  to  fettle  an  annual 
penfion  of  600  livres  upon  him  :  for  which  he  exprefTed  his 
gratitude,  in  a  poem  addrefled  to  that  nobleman.  It  is  faid, 
however,  that  the  duke  did  it  only  upon  condition,  that 
himfelf  fhould  inherit  the  library  after  the  death  of  mr.  de 
la  Monnoye,  who  accordingly  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  it,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  he  had  always  done,  fo  long  as  he  lived. 

M  ON  SON  (fir  William)  a  brave  Englifh  admiral,  CampbHr* 
was  the  third  fon  of  fir  John  Monfon,  of  South  Carlton,  ^^"^^  ^\':"- 
in  Lincolnlhire,  and  born  in  1569.     For  about  two  years  wood's  a- 
he  was  iludent  in  Baliol- college,  in  Oxford :  but  being  of  then.  Oxon, 
an  a61ive  and  martial  difpofition,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  a  vo^«  »• 
contemplative  life,    and  applied  himfelf  to  the  fea-i'ervice, 
wherein  he  arrived  at  great  perfection.     In  the   beginning 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  war  with  Spain,  he  became  a  foldier, 
and  feems  to  have  been  led  to  this  profeflion  by  the  wildnefs 
of  youth  :  for  he  entered  himfelf  a  private  man  at  fixteen 
years  of  age,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  father  or  mo- 
ther.    The  firft  voyage  he  engaged  in  was  in  the  year  1585  : 
in  J 587,  he  went  out  commander  of  a  vefiel  :  in  1588,  he 
ferved   in  one  of  the  queen's  fhips,  but  had  not  the  com- 
mand of  it.     In  1589,  he  was  vice-admiral  to  the  earl  of 
Cumberland,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Azores  iilands,  and 
at  the  taking  Fayal  ;  but  in  their  return  fuffered  fuch  hard- 
fhips,  and  contra<51:ed  fuch  a  violent  illnefs  from  them,   as 
kept  him  at  home  the  whole  year  1590.     "  The  extremity         ^ 
*'  we  endured,"  fays  he,  ''  was  more  terrible  than  befel 
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fh-^ William  <c  any  fljjp  jj^  (i^g  eighteen  years  war  :  for  laying  afide  the 

Na°vaUr»«j,"  Continual  expectation  of  death  by  (hipwreck,    and   the 

in  Church-  *''  daily  mortality  of  our  men,  I  will  fpeak  of  our  famine, 

ill's  Coliec-  <c  (i^a|.  exceeded  all  men  and  {hips  I  have  known  in  the 

ge»"  °voi° u*i"  *'  courfe  of  my  life.     For  fixteen  days  together  we  never 

P  4.96. edit. **  tafted  a  drop  of  drink,  either  beer,  wine,  or  water;  and 

J745'  "  though  we  had  plenty  of  beef  and  pork  of  a  year's  falting, 

'*  yet  did  we  forbear  eating  it  for  making  us  the  drier. 

*'  Many  drunk  fait  water,  and  thofe  that  did  died  fuddenly, 

<*  and  the  laft  word  they  ufually  fpake  was.  Drink,  drink, 

*'  drink  !  And  I  dare  boldly  fay,  that  of  five  hundred  men 

*'  that  were  in  that  fhip  feven  years  before,  at  this  day  there 

*'  is  not  a  man  alive  but  myfelf  and  one  more." 

In  1591,  he  ferved  a  fecond  time  under  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland ;  and  the  commiflion  was,  as  all  the  former  were, 
to  a£l  againft  the  Spaniards.  They  took  feveral  of  their 
ihips ;  and  captain  Monfon  being  fent  to  convoy  one  of  them 
to  England,  was  furrounded  and  taken  by  fix  Spanifh  gal- 
lies,  after  a  long  and  bloody  fight.  What  was  worfe,  they 
detained  him  as  an  hoftage  for  the  performance  of  certain 
covenants,  and  carried  him  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  kept 
prifoner  two  years  at  Cafcais  and  Lifbon.  Not  difcouraged 
with  this  ill  luck,  he  entered  a  third  time  into  the  earl's  fer- 
vice,  in  1593 ;  and  he  behaved  himfelf  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
expeditions,  like  an  undaunted  foldier  and  able  feaman.  In 
1594,  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford ;  in  1595,  he 
was  married  ;  in  1596,  he  ferved  in  the  expedition  to  Ca- 
diz, under  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  EfTex,  to  whom  he 
did  great  fervice  by  his  wife  and  moderate  counfel,  and  was 
defervedly  knighted.  He  was  employed  in  feveral  other  ex- 
peditions, and  was  highly  honoured  and  efteemed  during 
queen  Elizabeth*s  reign.  Military  men  were  not  king 
James's  favourites  :  therefore,  after  the  death  of  the  queen, 
•who  was  both  gracious  and  bountiful  to  fir  William,  he 
never  received  either  recompence  or  preferment,  more  than 
his  ordinary  entertainment  or  pay,  according  to  the  fervices 
he  was  employed  in.  However,  in  1604,  he  was  appointed 
admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas,  in  which  ftation  he  continued 
till  1616  :  during  which  time  he  fupported  the  honour  of  the 
Englifh  flag,  againft  the  faucinefs  of  the  infant  common- 
wealth of  Holland,  of  which  he  frequently  complains  in  his 
Naval  trails  ;  and  protected  our  trade  againft  the  encroach- 
ments of  France. 
'  Notwithftanding  his  long  and  faithful  fervices,  he  had  the 

misfortune  to  fall  into  difgrace  ;  and,  through  the  refent- 

ment 
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mcnt  of  fome  powerful  courtiers,   was  imprifoncd  in  the 
Tower  ini6i6:    but,  after  having  been  examined  by  the 
lord  chief  juftice  Coke  and  fecretary  Winwood,  he  was  dif- 
charged.     He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  condu6^,  intitled. 
Concerning  the  infolences  of  the  Dutch,  and  a  j  uftificatioii 
of  fir  William  Monfon  ;  and  diredcd  it  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Elfmore,  and  fir  Francis  Bacon,  attorney  and  coun- 
fellor.     His  zeal  againft  the  infolences  of  the  Dutch,  and 
in  promoting  an  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy,  contrary 
to  the  fenfe  and  inclination  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then 
k)rd  high  admiral,  feem  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  his 
troubles.     He  had  alfo  the  misfortune  to  bring  upon  himfclf 
a  general  and  popular  odium,  in  retaking  the  lady  Arbella 
Steuart,    after  her  efcape  out  of  England  in  June  1611, 
though  it  was  a61:ing  exa£lly  according  to  his  orders  and 
duty.     This  lady  was  confined  to  the  Tower  for  her  mar- 
riage with  William  Seymour,  efq;  as  was  pretended ;    but 
the  true  caufe  of  her  confinement  was,  her  being  too  high 
allied,  and  having  a  title  or  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 
However,  fir  William  foon  recovered  his  credit  at  court : 
for  in  161 7,    he  was  called  before  the  privy  council,    to 
give  his  opinion  how  the  pirates  of  Algiers  might  be  fup- 
prefi^ed,  and  the  town  attacked.     He  fhewed  the  impolTibility 
of  taking  Algiers,  and  was  againft  the  expedition  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  it  was  rafhly  undertaken  by  Villiers  duke 
of  Buckingham.     He  was  alfo  againft  two  other  ill  under- 
takings, and  as  ill  managed,  in  the  years  1625  and  1628, 
namely,  the  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  ifie  of  Ree.    He  was 
not  employed  in  thefe  actions,  becaufe  he  found  fault  with 
the  minifter's  meafures  :  but  in  1635,  it  being  found  necef- 
fary  to  equip  a  large  fleet,  in  order  to  break  a  confederacy 
that  was  forming  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  he 
was  appointed  vice-admiral  in  that  armament,  and  performed 
his  duty  with  great  honour  and  bravery.     After  that  he  was 
employed  no  more,  but  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  privacy,  at  his  feat  at  Kinnerfley  in  Surry,  where 
he  digefted  and  finifhed  his  Naval  tra6ls.     He  died  there  in 
February  1642-3,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
left  a  numerous  pofterity. 

He  divided  his  Naval  tra(Sl:s  into  fix  books :  the  firft  of 
which  is  chiefly  a  colle£l:ion  of  every  year's  a£l:i(>ns  in  the 
wars  againft  Spain,  during  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
fecond  contains  a  juftification  of  himfelf  after  his  imprifon- 
ment  in  the  Tower  ;  his  a£tions  and  conducft  while  he  was 
admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas  ;  his  expedition  againft  the 
E  e  3  pirates 
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pirates  In  1614  ;  ^^^  advice  and  thoughts  about  the  ill-ma" 
naged  defign  againft  Algiers,  and  agairtft  Cadiz,  &c.     The 
third  treats  of  the  admiralty ;  that  is,  of  all  things  relating 
to  the  royal  navy,  from  the  lord  high  admiral  to  the  meaneft 
perfon  employed  afhore,  and  to  the  cabin  boys  at  Tea,  ^c, 
Tne  fourth  is  a  coUedion  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguefe,  and  their  co?>que{ls  in  Africa,  Afia, 
and  America,  with  the  voyages  of  fir  Francis  Drake,  mr. 
Cavendish,  and  other  Engliftimen  ;    and   alfo   fome  Dutch 
voyages,  &c.     The  fifth  contains  divers  prcje6ls  and  llrata- 
gems,  for  managing  afFairs  at  fea,  to  the  benefit  and  ad\'an- 
^age  of  this  nation.     The  fixth  and  laft  book  treats  of  a 
fifhery  to  be  fet  up  on  the  coaft  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  from  it  to  his  ma- 
jefty's   three    kingdoms.      Part  of  thefe  Naval   tra6ts   was 
printed  at  London  in  1682,  folio;  and  they  were  afterwards 
all  inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  colle6lion  of  voyages 
publifhed  in  1703,  folio,  and  commonly 'known  by  the  title 
'  of  Churchill's  Colle6tion  of  voyages  ;  reprinted  fince  more 
than  once.     The  firft  and  fecond  books  of  his  Naval  tr^£ls, 
have  addrefies   prefixed  to   his   eldeft   and   fecond  fons,    in 
which  he  gives  them  very  good  advice.     The  conclufion  of 
the  addrefs  to  the  firfl  runs  in  thefe  words  :  "  Let  me,  good 
^  fon,  be  your   pattern  of  patience:  for  you  can  witnefs 
*'  with  me,  that  the  difgraces  I  have  unjuflly  fuifered   (my 
"  eftate  being  through  my  misfortunes  ruined,  my  health 
*'  by  imprifonments  decayed,  and  my  fervices   undervalued 
"  and   unrecompenfed)  have  not  bred  the  leaft  diftafle  or 
"  diicontent  in  me,  or  altered  my  refolution  from  my   in- 
*'  fancy  :  that  is,  I  was  never  fo  bafe  as  to  infmuate  into  any 
^'  man's  favour,  who  was   favoured  by  the  times  :    I  was 
*'  never  (o  ambitious  as  to  feek  or  crave  employment,  or  to 
"  undertake  any  that  was  not  put  upon  me.     My  great  and 
^'  only  comfort  is,  that  I  ferved  my  princes  both  faithfully 
*-'  and  fortunately." 

Woo<s'sA.  MONTAGUE  (dr.  Richard)  a  learned  Englifh 
!,!w"i  ""'  bifhop,  v/as  fon  of  the  reverend  Laurence  Montague,  mini- 
fter  of  Dorney  in  Buckinghamfhire,  and  born  about  th& 
year  1577.  -^^  '^^^  educated  at  Eton-fchool,  and  in  I5q4, 
removed  to  King's-college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came in  due  time  fellow.  He  was  from  the  firft  diflinguiflied 
for  his  uncommon  parts  and  learning  ;  and  he  gave  a  public 
fpecimen  of  them  in  1610,  by  publifhing  Gregory  Nazi- 
^nzea's  two  invedtives  againft  Julian,     ffe  was  afterwards 
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appointed  chaplain  to  king  James  I.  and,  in  1616,  was  in- 
ftalled  dean  of  Hereford  ;  which,  it  Teems,  he  exchanged 
the  year  after  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Hereford.  He  was 
alfo  canon  of  Windfor  ;  and,  for  eight  years  together,  read 
the  theological  lecture  in  the  chapel  there.  He  had  been  al-. 
ready  poffeired  of  two  or  three  livings  fucceflively,  bcfides  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Wells,  for  he  was  flrangely  move  J 
from  place  to  place  ;  and  he  was  at  laft  re6lor  of  l^etworth 
in  Sufiex.  In  1621,  he  publifhed  in  4to,  his  Diatribae  upon  ^ 
the  firft  part  of  the  late  Kiftory  of  tythes,  written  by  mr. 
Selden  :  with  which  performance  king  James,  to  v/hom  it 
was  dedicated,  was  exceedingly  pleafed.  Upon  this  ground, 
fays  mr.  Wood,  the  king  confidi^red  him  as  the  fitteft  per- 
fon,  and  therefore  commanded  him  to  view  and  purge  the 
church  hiftory,  which  was  then  judged  to  be  corrupted  and 
depraved  with  various  figments,  by  certain  writers  of  the 
Roman  catholic  party,  elpecially  by  Baronius  :  and  this  he 
accordingly  did  with  great  induftry,  :in(\  gave  much  fatis- 
fa(5lion  by  his  AnaleCla  ecclefiafticarum  excrcitationum, 
which  he  publiftied  in  1622. 

In  1624,  he  was  brought  into  great  trouble  on  the  fol- 
lowing occafion.  Some  popifh  priefts  and  jefuits  were 
executing  their  miffion  at  Stamford-Rivers  in  EiTex,  of 
which  he  was  then  rector ;  upon  which,  to  fecure  his  flock 
againft  their  attempts,  he  left  fome  proportions  at  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  to  which  he  fubjoined,  that  if  any  of  thofe 
miffionaries  could  give  a  fatisfactory  anfwer  to  the  queries  he 
had  put,  he  would  immediately  become  their  profelyte.  In- 
ftead  of  returning  any  anfwer,  a  fmall  pamphlet  was  left  at 
laft  for  him,  intitled,  A  new  gag  for  the  old  gofpel.  To 
this  he  replied,  in  an  Anfwer  to  the  late  gagger  of  the 
protcftants,  1624,  which  gave  great  ofFence  to.  the  Cal- 
vinifts,  and  drew  upon  him  enemies  from  a  quarter  he  did 
not  expert :  and  their  indignation  againft  him  ran  fo  hi^h, 
that  mr.  Ward  and  mr.  Yates,  two  led; irers  at  Ipfwich,  col- 
leded  out  of  his  book  fome  points,  which  they  conceived  to 
favour  of  popery  and  Arminianifm,  in  order  to  have  them  prc- 
fented  to  the  next  parliament.  Dr.  Montague,  having  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  the  information  againft  him,  applied  to  the 
king  for  protection,  who  gave  him  leave  to  appeal  to  himfelf, 
and  to  make  his  defence  in  print.  Upon  this,  our  author 
wrote  his  book  intitled,  Appello  Carfarem ;  A  j  uft  appeal  againft 
two  unjuft  informers:  which  having  the  approbation  of  dr. 
White,  dean  of  Carlifle,  whom  king  James  exprefi^ly  or- 
dered to  read  it  over,  and  give  his  kniQ  of  it,  was  piiblifhed 
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in  1625,  in  4to,  but  addreffed  to  king  Charles  L  king 
James  dying  before  the  book  was  printed  off.  But  dr. 
Montague's  troubles  were  not  yet  over :  for,  in  the  firft 
place,  his  appeal,  although  to  a  king,  was  confidently  at- 
tacked by  feveral  writers ;  and  in  the  next  place,  which  was 
much  worfe,  he  was  by  the  firft  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
which  met  at  Weftminfter  in  June  1625,  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  houfe  of  commons.  Being  brought  to  the  bar, 
the  17th  of  July,  the  fpeaker  told  him.  It  was  the  pleafure 
of  the  houfe,  that  the  cenfure  of  his  book  (hould  be  poft- 
poned  for  fome  time,  but  that  in  the  interim  he  fhould  be 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  give  2000  1.  fecurity  for  his  ap- 
pearance. Bifhop  Laud,  and  fome  other  bifhops,  applied 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  favour ;  and  not  in  his 
favour  chiefly,  but  in  favour  of  the  church  of  England, 
whofe  caufe  they  reprefented  to  be  the  fame  with  his.  They 
intreated  the  duke  to  lay  his  cafe  before  the  king,  who 
was  much  difpleafed  with  the  parliament's  proceedings 
againft  him.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  next  parliament  in  1626, 
our  author's  AppelloCaefarem  was  referred  to  the  committee 
for  religion,  from  whom  mr.  Pym  brought  a  report,  con- 
cerning feveral  erroneous  opinions  contained  in  it :  upon 
which  the  houfe  of  commons  refolved,  i.  *'  That  mr.  Mon- 
*'  tague  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  by  publifh- 
"  ing  do(Sirines  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  church  of 
''  England,  and  the  book  of  homilies.  2.  That  there  are 
"  divers  paflages  in  his  book,  efpecially  againft  thofe  he 
"  calleth  puritans,  apt  to  move  fedition  between  the  king 
*'  and  his  fubjecls,  and  between  fubjeii:  and  fubjed:.  3. 
*'  That  the  whole  frame  and  fcope  of  his  book  is,  to  dif- 
''  courage  the  well-afFedted  in  religion  from  the  true  reli- 
*'  gion  eftabliftied  in  the  church,  and  to  incline  them,  and, 
"  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  reconcile  them  to  popery." 
Accordingly  articles  were  exhibited  againft  him  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear,  that  this  impeachment  was  laid  before  the  houfe 
of  lords  :  fo  that  we  may  conclude,  the  commons  proceeded 
againft  him  no  farther. 

This  profecution  from  the  parliament,  fcems  to  have  re- 
ccmmended  him  more  ftrongiy  to  the  favour  of  the  court ; 
for  in  1628,  he  was  advanced  to  the  biftiopric  of  Chichefter, 
and  in  1638  tranflated  from  thence  to  Norwich;  at  which 
laft  place  he  died,  the  13th  of  April,  1641.  Befidcs  what 
has  been  mentioned  alrcadv,  he  was  the  author  of  feveral 
other  learned  works,  relating  to  the  docStrines  and  difcipline 
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of  the  church ;  and  there  was  printed  of  his,  at  London, 
1651,  Verfio  &  notge  in  Photii  epiftolas.     He  aflifted  Jike- 
wife  fir  Henry  Savile,  in  his  edition  of  St.  Chryfoftom's 
works,  printed  at  Eaton  in  1613,  folio.     He  was  at  great 
charge  in  fupporting  fcholars  abroad  to  procure  him  manu- 
fcripts,  which  he  ufed  in  his  writings  againft  the  papifts  : 
upon  his  death  his  chaplain,  as  we  are  told,  turned  papift, 
and  carried  them  all  aw*ay.     Fuller  gives  this  charader  ofChurcW 
our  author:  "  his  great  parts,"  he  fays,  "  were  attended ^''*.°'y» 
*'  with  a  tartnefs  of  writing;  very  (harp  the  nib  of  his  pen, 
"  and  much  gall  in  his  ink  againft  fuch  as  oppofed  him. 
"  However,  fuch  the  equability  of  this  fharpnefs  of  his  ftyle, 
*'  he  was  impartial  therein  :  be  he  ancient  or  modern  writer, 
*'  papift  or  proteftant,  that  flood  in  his  way,  they  fhould 
*'  all  equally  taftc  thereof."     Mr.  Selden  was  one  of  thofe,Dc  6\m 
againft  whom  he  exercifed  not  a  little  of  this  fharpnefs  of  Sym. 
ftyle  ;  and  yet,  which  is  a  conliderable  teftimony  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  owns  him  to  have  been  a  man  "  well  fkilled  in 
"  ancient  learning." 

MONTAGUE  (Charles)  earl  of  Halifax,  a  diftin-LJfe  «f  Ier4 
guifhcd  wit  and  ftatefman,  was  the  fourth  fon  of  the  honour- ^^j"^"* 
able  George  Montague,  of  Harton,  in  Northamptonfhire,  efq;^,"^i  JJ,^," 
where  he  was  born  the  16th  of  April  1661.     He  was  edu- printed  in 
cated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  removed  from  thence,  in'7i6, 8vo. 
1682,    to  Trinity -college  in    Cambridge.      In    1684,    he 
wrote  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.   in  which  he  dif- 
played  his  genius  to  fuch  advantage,  that  the  earl  of  Dorfet 
invited  him  to  London,  and  brought  him  acquainted  with 
fome  of  the  choiceft  wits  of  the  age.    Here  he  foon  increafed 
his  reputation  by  new  productions  in  the  way  of  poetry; 
and  particularly  by  a  piece,  which  he  wrote  in  conjun6lion 
with  the  celebrated  Matthew  Prior,  and  publilhed  at  Lon- 
don,  1687,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  The  hind  and  pan- 
ther tranfverfed,  to  the  ftory  of  the  country  and  city  moufe : 
in  which  the  laureate  champion  Dryden,  was  well  cudgelled 
with  his  own  weapon.     In  ]688,  he  figned,   with  many 
others,  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  over 
to  England  :  and   upon   the   abdication  of  James  II.   was 
chofen  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  where  he 
voted  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant.     About  this  time  he 
engaged  in  a  marriage  with  the  countefs  dowager  of  Man- 
chefter,  and   went  to  London  with  a  deiign  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  but  was  diverted  from  purfuing  it.     Not  long 
after,  the  earl  of  Dorfet  mtroduced  our  young  ftatefman  to 
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king  William  in  the  moft  engaging  manner  faying,  "  May 
*'  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  I  have  brought  a  moufe  to  have 
*'  the  honour  of  kifling  your  hand  ;"  at  which  the  king 
frrjled,  and  having  been  told  the  hiftory  of  the  above-men- 
tioned poem,  replied,  *'  You  will  do  v/ell  to  put  me  in  a 
*'  way  of  making  a  man  of  him  :"  and  immediately  ordered 
him  a  penfion  of  5C0 1.  a  year  out  of  the  privy-purfe,  till  an 
opportunity  of  promoting  him  (hould  oftcr. 

In  March  1691,  he  difplayed  his  abilities  in  the  debates 
upon  the  bill,  for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  treafon  ; 
which  was  the  firft  opening  of  his  talents,  as  a  fpeaker  in 
the  houfe.  The  defign  of  the  bill,  among  other  things,  was 
to  allow  council  to  prifoners  charged  w^ith  that  offence, 
while  it  was  depending.  Mr.  Montague  rofe  up  to  fpeak 
for  it;  and  having  begun  his  fpeech,  was  ftruck  fuddenly 
with  fuch  a  furprife,  that  for  a  while  he  was  not  able  to  go 
on.  But  recovering  himfelf,  he  took  occafion  from  this 
very  furprife,  "  to  enforce  the  neceffity  of  allowing  council 
*'  to  prifoners,  who  were  to  appear  before  their  judge;?, 
''  fmce  he,  who  was  not  only  innocent  and  unaccufed,  but 
"  one  of  their  own  members,  was  fo  daflied  when  he  was 
*'  to  fpeak  before  that  wife  and  illuftrious  allembly ;"  which 
dextrous  turn  of  wit  (hewed  him  to  be  mafter  of  very  great 
addrefs.  This  year,  1691,  he  was  made  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  treafury;  in  1694,  fecond  commiflioner 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  under  treafurer.  In 
1695,  he  entered  into  the  defign  of  recoining  all  the  cur- 
rent money  of  the  nation,  which,  though  great  difficulties 
attended  it,  he  undertook  and  compleated  in  the  compafs  of 
two  years.  In  1696,  he  proje<5led  the  fcjieme  for  a  general 
fund,  which  was  the  firft  ftone  laid  towards  creeling  the 
finking  fund,  as  was  afterwards  done  by  fir  Robert  Walpolc. 
The  fame  year  he  found  out  a  ;nethod  to  raifc  the  fmking 
credit  of  the  bank  of  England  ;  and  the  year  following,  1697, 
he  provided  againfl  the  mifchiefs  from  the  fcarcity  of  money, 
by  raifing  for  the  fervice  of  the  government  above  two  miil- 
lions  in  exchequer  notes  :  on  which  occafion  he  was  fome- 
times  called  the  Britifli  Machiavel.  Before  the  end  of  this 
ftflion  of  parliament,  it  was  refolved  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  "  Charles  Montague,  efq;  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
*'  chequer,  for  his  good  fervices  to  the  government,  did 
**  deferve  his  majefty's  favour  :"  which  vote,  when  we  con- 
fider  what  nice  and  critical  times  he  lived  in,  when  the  exi- 
gence of  the  public  affairs  called  for  the  utmoft  fkill  of  the 
ableft  ftatefmen,  and  that  this  happy  Gonductor  of  them  was 
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not  more. than  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  mufl:  needs  fuggeft  ao 
high  idea  of  his  abilities. 

In  1698,  he  was  appointed  firfl:  commiflloner  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  England,  during  the 
king's,  abfence  in  Holland;   in  1699  auditor  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  and  in  1700  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Halifax. 
In  1 70 1,  he  was  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  who 
impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemcanors  in  fix  fe-^ 
veral  articles,  which,  however,  were  difmiffed  by  the  houfe 
of  lords ;  and  he  continued  in  king  William's  favour  till  th^ 
death  of  that  prince.     In  1702,  he  was  attacked  again,   but 
with  no   better  fuccefs.     He  conflantly  oppofed,  and  was 
greatly  inflrumental  in  defeating  the  attempts  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  upon  the  occafional  conformity  bill  ;  and  in 
1704,  wrote  An  anfwer  to  mr.  Bromley's  fpeech  upon  that 
fubjedl.     In  1706,  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the 
union  with  Scotland  ;  and  upon  pafling  the  bill  for  the  na- 
turalization of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  his  lordfhip 
was  made  choice  of  to  carry  that  a6i:  thither.     In  1709^  he 
gave  his  vote  againft  dr.  Sacheverel ;  and,  the  year  after, 
publiftied  Seafonable  enquiries  concerning  a  new  parliament. 
During   the  reft  of  this  reign   he   ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  ftruggled  upon  all  occa- 
fions  to  fupport  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough.    He  appeared  alfo  warm  for  fecuring  the  Hanover 
fucceillon,  which  he  conceived   to  be   in    danger;  and  in 
17 1 4,  projefted  a  fcheme  for  procuring  a  writ  to  call  the 
eledtoral  prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  to  the 
houfe  of  peers.     In  confequence  of  this  conduit,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  the  queen,  he  found  himfelf  appointed  one  of  the 
regency,  during  her  fucceflbr's  abfence  from  his  kingdoms; 
and  as  foon  as  George  I.  had  taken  pofle/Iion  of  the  throne^ 
he  was  created  earl  of  Halifax,  inftalled  knight  of  the  garter, 
and  a  fecond  time  apjwinted  firft  commilHoner  of  the  trea- 
fury.     But  he  enjoyed   thefe  accumulated  honours  a  very 
{hort  time  :  for,  while  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  vigorous 
ftate  of  health,  he  was  fuddenly  taken  ill  on  the    15th  of 
May  1 715,  and  died  on  the  iqth. 

This  nobleman  raifed  himfelf  intirely  by  Ills  abilities  and 
eloquence.  Addifon  has  celebrated  him  in  his  account  of 
the  greateft  Englifh  poets  :  Steele  has  drawn  his  chara61:er 
in  the  dedication  to  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Spc6tator,  and 
of  the  fourth  of  the  Tatler ;  but  Pope  in  the  pourtrait  of 
Bufo,  in  the  epiftle  to  Arbuthnot,  has  returned  the  ridicule, 
which  his  lordfhip,  in  conjundllon  with  Prior,  hud  heaped 
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cn  Drydcn's  Hind  and  Panther.  Some  poems,  with  fcveral 
of  his  fpeeches,  were  publi&ed  in  1716,  8vo,  with  Me- 
moirs of  his  lordfhip's  life. 

MONTAGUE  (Edward)  carl  of  Sandwich,  an 
illuftrious  Englifhman,  who  fhone  from  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  united  the  qualifications  of  general,  admiral,  and  ftatef- 
man  :  and  yet  there  were  ftrange  inconfiftences  in  his  cha- 
rader.  He  aded  early  againft  Charles  I ;  he  perfuaded 
Cromwell,  Whom  it  is  faid  he  admired,  to  take  the  crown  j 
A  ettalogue  and  he  was  zealous  for  reftoring  Charles  II.  All  this  is 
of  royal  and  imputed  to  a  fond  and  unaccountable  paffion,  which  he  had 
^ors  TolJi.  ^"^^  royalty.  His  advifmg  the  Dutch  war,  as  it  might  have 
been  fatal  to  his  country  and  to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  fo 
it  proved  fo  to  him  :  for  his  vice-admiral,  fir  Jofeph  Jordan, 
thinking  the  duke  of  York's  life  better  worth  preferving, 
abandoned  him  to  the  Dutch  fireftiips.  We  have  of  his 
lordftiip's  writing,  A  letter  to  fecretary  Thurloe,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  Thurloe's  State-papers ;  Several  letters  during 
his  embafly  to  Spain,  publiihed  with  Arlington's  Lett«rs  j 
and  Original  letters  and  negotiations  of  fir  Richard  Fanfhaw, 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  fir  Wil- 
liam Godolphin,  wherein  divers  matters  between  the  three 
crowns  of  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  from  the  year 
1603,  to  1678,  are  fet  in  a  clear  light,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  fingular  tranflation  called.  The 
art  of  metals,  in  which  is  declared  the  manner  of  their  ge- 
neration, and  the  concomitants  of  them,  in  two  books, 
written  in  Spanifh  by  Albaro  Alonzo  Barba,  M.  A.  curate 
of  St.  Bernard's  pariih,  in  the  imperial  city  of  Potofi,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Peru,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  in  the  year  1640: 
tranflated  in  the  year  1669,  by  the  right  honourable  Edward 
earl  of  Sandwich,  Lond.  1674,  a  fmall  octavo.  A  fhort 
preface  of  the  editor  fays  :  "  The  original  was  regarded  in 
*<  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  as  an  ineftimable  jewel ;  but 
*'  that  falling  into  the  earl's  hands,  he  enriched  our  Ian- 
*'  guage  with  it,  being  content  that  all  our  lord  the  king's 
*'  people  fhould  be  philofophers." 

MONTAIGNE  (Michael  de)  a  French  gentle- 
man and  celebrated  writer,  was  born  at  Perigord  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family,  in  the  year  1533.  His  father  edu- 
cated him  with  great  care,  and  made  him  learn  Latin,  as 
other  children  learn  their  mother-tongue.  The  expedient 
he  found  out  for  this  was,  that  while  he  was  at  nurfe,  and 

before 
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fcefore  he  began  to  fpeak,  he  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  a 
German,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  French,  but  very 
well  verfed  in  the  Latin  tongue.  To  this  man  two  others 
were  added,  who  continually  entertained  him  with  Latin  ; 
and  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  with  the  reft  of  the  family, 
that  no  other  language  fliould  be  fpoken  in  his  hearing.  He 
was  above  fix  years  old,  before  he  under ftood  any  more  of 
French,  than  he  did  of  Arabic  ;  but  he  had  learned  to  fpeak 
as  pure  Latin  as  his  mafters  :  and  Nicholas  Gronchi,  who 
has  written  a  book  De  comitiis  Romanorum ;  William 
Guerente,  who  wrote  Notes  upon  Ariftotle ;  the  celebrated 
Buchanan,  and  Mark  Anthony  de  Mureta,  his  domeftic  tu- 
tors, have  often  told  him  fmce,  that  he  had  that  language 
fo  very  ready  in  his  childhood,  that  they  were  almoft  afraid 
to  accoft  him.  He  was  alfo  taught  Greek  by  way  of  recre- 
ation ;  and  becaufe  fome  think,  that  the  brains  of  children 
may  be  hurt  by  being  roufed  too  fuddenly  out  of  fleep,  his 
father  caufed  him  to  be  awakened  every  morning  by  the 
found  of  a  mufical  inftrument.  About  the  fixth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Guycnne,  then  the  moft 
flourifhing  in  France,  where  he  was  provided  with  the  beft 
tutors.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  married  a  wife  $ 
though,  as  he  gives  us  to  underftand,  had  he  been  per- 
fedly  free,  he  would  not  have  married  even  **  wifdom"  her- 
felf,  had  (he  been  willing.  He  was  put  upon  this  marriage, 
and  led  to  it  by  a  train  of  very  odd  accidents  ;  and,  as  great 
a  libertine  as  he  confefTes  himfelf  to  be,  he  obferved  his  ma- 
trimonial vow  more  ftri£bly,  than  he  either  expeded  or  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf.  He  obtained  the  collar  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  which,  when  young,  he  coveted  above  all  other 
things,  it  being  at  that  time  the  utmoft  mark  of  honour 
among  the  French  noblefle,  and  very  rare.  He  was  coun- 
fellor  in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  for  a  while  ;  and  mef- 
fieurs  de  Bourdeaux  elected  him  mayor  of  their  city,  when 
he  was  at  Rome,  and  expecSled  no  fuch  thing.  He  died  in 
1592,  a  very  conftant  and  philofophic  death,  when  he  was 
fome  months  fhort  of  fixty  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  at 
Bourdeaux,  having,  like  his  anceftors,  paffed  over  his  life 
and  death  in  the  catholic  religion. 

His  EfTays  were  firft  publilhed  In  the  year  1580 ;  and 
they  were  wrote  purely,  as  he  tells  us,  to  give  a  pl£lurc 
of  himfelf,  and  to  reprefent  his  own  humours  and  inclina- 
tions, excellences  and  infirmities  to  the  public.  His  very 
fcheme  therefore  led  him  to  fpeak  often  of  himfelf;  anc( 
perhaps  Montaigne  is  the  greateft  egotifl  that  ever  appear.-d 
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in  the  world.     This  gave  thofe,  who  did  not  like  his  perfjn 
or  principles,  a  fair  handle  to  abufe  him  as  much  as  they 
pleafed.     "  For  my  part,"  fays  Montaigne,  "  1  am  a  great 
*■*•  lover  of  your  white  wines."     "  What  the  devil  fignifies 
*'  it  to  the  public,"  fays  the  younger  Scaliger,    "  whether 
*'  he  is  a  lover  of  white  wines,  or  of  red  wines?  Que  diable 
*'  a-t-on  a  faire  de  fgavoir  ce  qu'il  aime  ?"  The  reception 
thefe  efTays  firft  met  with,  was,  as  it  has  been  ever  fmce, 
very  various  ;  and  they  were  approved  or  difapproved,  juft 
as  men's  fyftems  happened  to  determine  their  judgments  of 
them.     They,  who  thought  contemptibly  of  human  nature, 
were  partial  to  Montaigne ;  they,  who  thought  highly  of 
it,  of  courfe  difliked  him.     And  as  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind  embrace  this   latter  way  of  thinking,  fo  it  is,  that 
Montaigne  has  had  more  enemies  than  friends.     His  parts 
however  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  parties.     ''  Mon- 
Recherch.     ct  taigne,"  fays  father  Malbranche,  "  has  a'  fine  and  debo- 
de  la  verite,  ^^  najj-g  way  with  him,  and  gives  fo  lively  and  natural  a 
•  5'g5  ^^^^  ^^  j^jg  thoughts,  that  it  is   impoilible  to  read  him 
*'  without  being  prejudiced  in  his  favour.    His  afTe^^ed  neg- 
*'  ligence  admirably  becomes  him,  and  endears  him  to  mofl 
*^  men  without  making  him  cdntemptible ;  and  his  arro- 
"  gancy  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  which 
*'  makes  him  refpe<Sted,  and  not  difliked.     That  air  of  gen- 
^'  tility  and  gallantry,  fupported  with  fome  degree  of  learn- 
*'  ing,  works  fo  powerfully  on  the  mind,  that  a  man  al- 
**  ways   admires  him,    and  often   yields    to  his   decifions, 
*'  without  daring  to  enquire  into   them,    and   fometimes 
*'  without  underfi:anding  them.     It  is  not  by  the  ftrength 
"  of  his  reafons  that  he  perfuades,  fmce  he  feldom  brings 
"  reafons  for  what  he  advances.     For  a  touch  of  hiftory  is 
''  no  argument,  nor  a  little  ftory  a  demonftration  :  a  verfe 
*'  of  Horace,  or  an  apophthegm  of  Casfar,    are  not   fuiE- 
*'  cient  to  perfuade  men  of  reafon,  &c.'*     One  would  not 
think,  that  this  was,  what  it  really  is,  the  introduftory  pa- 
ragraph  to   a  chapter,  written    on   purpofe  to   prove,  that 
Montaigne,  "  with  all  his  gallantry,  was  an  arrant  pedant ; 
*'  that,  as  much  as  he  pretended  to  philofophy,  he  had  a 
*^  a  very  imp,erfe6t  knowledge  of  the  mind  ;  that  to  make 
"  an  oftentatlon  of  fcience,  falfly  fo  called,  he  quoted  all 
'*  forts  of  authors,  right  or  wrong ;  talked  merely  for  talk- 
*'  ing  fake,  and  to  be  admired  by  the  ignorant ;  and  that 
"  without  any  judgment  at  all,  he  amafied  together  apoph- 
"  thegms  and  pafTages  of  hiftory,  to  prove,  or  at  leaft  to 
*'  pretend  to  prove  things,  that  cannot  be  proved  by  any 
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"  thing  but  reafon."     The  fame  account,  although  in  fofter 

terms,  is   given   of  Montaigne's  Eflays   in   the  Huetiana ;  Sea.  vl, 

which  fliews,  that  the  bifliop  of  Auranches  had  the  fame 

opinion  of  them.     They,  who  are  inclined  to  be  favourable 

to  Montaigne,  cannot  perhaps  clear  him   from  fcepticifm, 

but  moft  certainly  not  from  obfcenity,  of  which  he  is  noto- 

rioufly  guilty.     Thefe  charges  were  brought  againft  Bayle  D:a.  vol.  t. 

in  his  Critical  and  hiftorical  didionary,  to  which  he  replied,  p.  798. 

as   well  as  he  could  ;  and,  fays  he,  "  after  all,  will  any  ^"8^'  ^""^' 

*'  man  be  fo  bold  as  to  fay,  that  my  Didionary  comes  near 

"  the  licentioufnefs  of  Montaigne's  Eflays,  either  with  re-  - 

<'  gard  to  fcepticifm  or  obfcenities  ?  But,"  continues  he, 

*'  did  not  Montaigne  publifli  feveral  editions  of  his  book, 

'*'  without  being  called  to  an  account  for  it  ?  Has  it  not 

*'  been  printed  an  hundred  times  over  ?  Was  it  not  dedi- 

"  cated  to  the  great  cardinal  de  Richelieu  ?  Has  it  not  a 

*'  place  in  every  library?  What  a  hardfhip  and   injuftice 

*'  would  it  be,  if  I  was  denied  that  liberty  in  Holland,  which 

*'  Montaigne  enjoyed  in  France  ?"     Mr.  Le  Clerc  fays,  Biblioth, 

*'  that  the  judgment  which  Quintilian  makes  of  Seneca,  is  ^"^-  ^ 

"  perfeaiy  applicable  to  monfieur  Montaigne."     We  will  tom.""xvii. 

tranfcribe  the  paflage  at  length  from  that  excellent  rhetori-  p.  308. 

cian,  and  beg  of  our  readers  to  underftand  it  in  the  original, 

as  we  find  it  fo  extremely  difficult  to  do  it  juftice  in  a  tranf- 

lation.     "  In   philofophia  parum  dijigens,  agregius  tamen  Inftitut, 

*'  vitiorum  infedator  fuit.     Multas  in  eo  clarasque  fenten- °"t- lit),  x, 

*'  tiae,  multaetiam  morum  gratia  legenda:  fed  in  eloquendo*^*  '* 

*'  corrupta  pleraque,  atque  eo  perniciofiffima,  quod  abun- 

*'  dant  dulcibus  vitiis.      Velles   eum   fuo   ingenio  dixifle, 

"  alicno  judicio.     Nam   fi  aliqua  contempfiflet,  fi  parum 

"  concupiflet,  fi  non  omnia  fua  amaflet,  fi  rerum  pondera 

*'  minutiffimis  fententiis  non  fregiflet,  confenfu  potius  eru- 

*'  ditorum,  quam  puerorum  amore  comprobaretur.      Verum 

*•  fic  quoque  jam  robuftis,  &  fcveriore  genere  fatis  firmatis 

''  legendus,  vel  ideo,  quod  exercere  poteft  utrumque  judi- 

''  cium.     Multa  enim  probanda  in  eo,  multa  etiam  admi- 

*'  randa  funt :  eligere  modo  curas  fit,  quod  utinam  ipfe  fe- 

*'  cifTet.     Digna  enim  fuit  ilia  natura,^  quae  meliora  vellct, 

"  quae,  quod  vol u it  efFecit.'^ 

But  whatever  hard  fortune,  if  it  be  hard  fortune,  Mon- 
taigne has  met  with  at  home,  or  among  his  neighbours 
upon  the  continent,  he  has  been  favourably  enough  received 
by  us  here  in  England.  The  ingenious  Charles  Cotton,  efq; 
who  may  defcrvedly  be  reckoned  among  our  wits,  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  tranflate  his  Eflays,  and  makes  a  fort  of  a 

doubt 
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doubt  of  It,  **  whether  there  be  a  better  book  of  the  kind  in 

Dedication.  "  the  original.'*     And  the  famous  lord  Halifax,  to  whom 

Leherto      this  tranflatlon  was  dedicated,  declares  it  to  be  *'  the  book 

Charles  Cot-  tc  in  the  world  he  was  the  beft  entertained  with  :"  and  he 

*refix^ed'to    %'^»  ^^^^  "  ^^  tranflate  and  to  make  it  ours,  is  not  only 

the  2d  edit.  *'  a  Valuable  acquifition  to  us,  but  a  juft  cenfure  of  the  cri- 

of  his  tranf- <«  tical  impertinence  of  thofe  French  fcribblers,  who  have 

Ution.         cc  taken  pains  to  make  little  cavils  and  exceptions,  to  lell'en 

*'  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath  made 

*'  too  big  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  exadtnefs  of  a  ftudied 

*'  ftyle.     He  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and  fheweth 

*'  by  a  generous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write 

*'  for  praife  ;  but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  picture  of  him- 

**  felf  and  of  mankind.     He  fcorned  afFe£ted  periods,  or  to 

*'  pleafe  the  miftaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.' 

**  He  hath  no  afFe6lation  to  fet  himfelf  out,  and  dependeth 

**  wholly  upon  the  natural  force  of  what  is  his  own,  and 

•*  the  excellent  application  of  what  he  borroweth.'*     So 

that  the  cafe  of  Montaigne,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  feemg 

to  have  been  in  part  like  that  of  our  great  chancellor  Bacon, 

who,  after  the  publication  of  his  excellent  works,  receive-d 

that  right  from  foreigners,  which  was  not  paid  him,  nor 

even  acknowledged,  for  fome  years  at  leaft,  by  his  own 

countrymen. 

The  beft  edition  of  Montaigne*s  Eflays  is  that  which  is 
publifhed  by  Peter  Cofte.  It  is  augmented  with  feveral  let- 
ters of  the  author,  and  illuHrated  throughout  with  notes  by 
the  editor. 

Cleric. Hift.      MONTANUS,   an  ancient   herefiarch   among  the 

eccief.  ad.    chriftians,  who  founded  a  new  fe6t  in  the  fecond  century  of 

i^s/and     ^^^  church,  which  were  called  Montanifts.     They  had  alfo 

Cave  Ui^.    the  name  of  Phrygians  and  Cataphrygians,  becaufe  Monta- 

kter.  torn.  i.  nus  was  either  born,  or  at  leaft  became  firft  known  at  Ar- 

'*  ^**         daba,    a  village  of  Myfia,    which  was  fituated  upon  the 

borders  of  Phrygia.     Here  he  fet  up  for  a  prophpt,  although 

it  fecms  he  had  but  lately  embraced  chriftianity :  but  it  is 

faid,  that  he  had  an  immoderate  defire  to  obtain  a  firft  place 

in  the  church,  and  that  he  pitched  upon  this  as   the  moft 

likely  means  of  raifmg  himfelf.     In  this  aflumed  chara6ter, 

he  aftefted  to  appear  infpired  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 

be  feized  and  agitated  with  divine  furies  and  ecf^afies  ;  and 

under  thefe  difguifes  he  uttered  prophecies,  in  which  he  laid 

down  do6lrines  unheard  of  before,  and  eftablifhed  rites  and 

ceremonies  intirely  new.     This  wild  behaviour  was  attended 

with 
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with  its  natural  confequences  and  efFe6ts  upon  the  multitude; 
fome  affirming  him  to  be  a  true  prophet;  others,  that  he 
was  aftually  poflelFed  with  an  evil  fpirir.     To  carry  on  this 
fine  farce  the  better,  Montanus  aiTociated  to  himfelf  Prif* 
cilia   and    Maximilla,  two   rich   and   wealthy   ladies,    who 
a6ted  the  part  of  prophetefles ;  and  *'  by  the  power  of  whofe 
"  gold,"    as  Jerome    tells   us,    "  he    firft   feduced    many  Opera,  tom. 
"  churches,  and  then  corrupted  them  with  his  abominable  '^-  <^*''-  477» 
"  errors."     He  feems   to  have  made  Pepuza,  a  town  in*  *    *"'* 
Phrygia,  the  place  of  his  firft  refidence  ;  and  he  artfully 
called  it  Jerufalem,  becaufe  he  knew  the  charm  there  was  in 
that  name,  and  what  a  powerful  temptation  it  would  be  in 
drawing  from    all  parts  the   weaker  and    more   credulous 
chriftians  to  him.     Here  he  employed  himfelf  in  delivering 
obfcure  and  enigmatical  fayings,  under  the  name  of  pro- 
phecies ;  and  made  no  fmall  advantage  of  his  followers,  of 
whom  he  received  great  fums  of  money  and  valuable  pre- 
fents,  by  way  of  ofterings.     Some  of  thefe  prophecies  of 
Montanus  and  his  women  are  preferved  by  Epiphanius  ;  in 
which  we  may  obferve,  that  they  confidered  thcmfclves  only 
as   mere  machines  and  organs,  through  which  God  fpake 
unto  his  people. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  fe6t  of  chriftians  are  pretty  expli- 
citly fet  forth  by  Sc.  Jerome.  They  are  faid  to  have  been 
very  heterodox  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  ;  inclining  to  Sabel- 
lianifm,  "  by  crowding,"  as  Jerome  expreftes  it,  "•  the  Fa-  Jerome,  as 
*'  ther,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  into  the  narrow  limits  of  one  ^^»»c» 
''  perfon."  It  is  however  but  juftice  to  obferve  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  that  Epiphanius  contradicts  this,  and  aftirms  them 
to  have  agreed  with  the  church  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity ^  and  Epiphanius,  it  is  well  known,  was  never  partial 
to  heretics.  The  Montanifts  held  all  fecond  marriages  to 
be  no  better  than  fornication  and  adultery  ;  to  fupport 
which,  they  were  forced  to  fay,  that  the  apoftle  Paul*  per- 
mitted them,  becaufe  he  "  only  knew  in  part,  and  pro- 
*'  pheficd  in  part  ;'*  but  that,  jince  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  poured  in  full  meafure,  and  without  referve,  upon 
Montanus  and  his  propheteifes,  they  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted any  longer.  But  the  capital  dodrines  of  the  A^Ion- 
tanifts,  and  what  may  well  enough  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
ftituting  their  creed,  are  thcfc.  *'  GoJ,"  they  fay,  "  was 
'*  firft  pleafed  to  fave  the  world,  under  the  Old  Teftament, 
*'  from  eternal  damnation  by  Moles  and  the  prophets. 
*'  When  thefe  agents  proved  ineffectual,  he  affumed  flefh 
'*  and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  died  for  us  in  Chrift, 
ViJL,  Vlil.  F  f  '*  under 
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''  under  the  perfon  of  the  Son.  When  the  falvation  of  the 
"  world  was  not  effected  yet,  he  defcended  laftly  upon 
*'  Montanus,  Prifcilla,  and  Maximilla,  into  whom  he  in- 
'*  fufed  that  fulnefs  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  not  been 
''  vouchfafed  to  the  apoftle  Paul ;  for  Paul  only  knew  in 
"  part,  and  prophefied  in  part.'* 

However  lliocking  we  may  fancy  fuch  blafphemoiis  doc- 
trines to  have  founded  in  the  ears  of  the  primitive  chriftians, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  gained  ground  very  faft ;  and 
'  that  Mgntanus  foon  found  him  furrounded  with  a  tribe  of 
people,  who  would  probably  have  been  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge his  pretenfions,  if  they  had  really  been  higher  than 
they  were.  The  arch-heretic,  indeed,  feems  to  have  ufed  no 
fmall  art  in  propagating  his  Impofture :  for  he  obferved  a 
wonderful  ftriiSlnefs  and  feverity  of  difcipline  ;  was  a  man  of 
mortification,  and  of  an  apparently  moft  fan<^ified  fpirit, 
and  outfaftcd  and  owtprayed  the  chriftians  of  the  catholic 
church  by  many  degrees.  He  difclaimed  all  innovations  in 
the  grand  articles  of  faith  j  and  only  pretended,  as  an  hum- 
ble inftrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Paraclete,  to  perfedl 
what  was  left  unfinifhed  by  the  faints.  By  thefe  means  he 
fupported  for  a  long  time  the  character  of  a  moft  holy,  mor- 
tified, and  divine  perfon :  the  world  rung  with  the  vifions 
and  prophecies  of  him  and  his  two  damfels  Prifcilla  and 
Maximilla  ;  and  thus  the  face  of  feverity  and  faintfhip  con- 
fecrated  their  reveries,  and  made  real  pofTeffion  pafs  for  in- 
fpiration.  Several  good  men  immediately  embraced  the  de- 
lufion  J  fome  great  men  foon  after,  if  Tertullian,  whofe 
works  declare  him  to  have  had  parts,  learning,  and  elo- 
quence, may  be  deemed  a  great  man.  The  churches  of 
Phrygia,  and  afterv/ards  other  churches,  grew  divided  upon 
the  account  of  thefe  new  revelations  ;  and  for  fome  time, 
even  the  very  bifhop  of  Rome  efpoufed  the  vanity,  and  che- 
rifhed  the  impofture. 

Montanus,  together  with  his  coadjutrefs  Maximilla,  is 
faid  by  ancient  writers  to  have  hanged  himfelf ;  which,  if 
we  believe  it,  and  let  us  hope  it  may  be  true,  muft  naturally 
prepare  us  to  entertain  a  better  and  more  favourable  opinion 
of  the  man,  than  we  can  otherwife  do  :  for  then,  inftead  of 
a  knave,  it  will  be  but  common  charity  to  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  a  madman. 

Du  Pin's  MONTANUS   (Benedict  Arias)  a  moft  learned 

icier.  Spaniard,  was  born  at  Frexenal  de  la  Sierra,  in  the  diocefe 

th?iTth  ^^  Badajox,  about  the  year  1528.     He  calls  himfelf  a  Seyil- 

century.  lian. 
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iian,  perhaps  becaufe  he  was  educated  and  maintained  by 
fome  perfons  of  fafliion  in  that  city ;  for  though  his  parents 
were  noble,  yet  they  were  io  poor,  that  they  had  not  where- 
withal to  give  him  a  learned  education.  He  made  a  great 
progrefs  in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Alcala,  where  he  not  only  made  himfclf  perfed:  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  but  learned  alfo  the  Hebrew,  Arabic^ 
Syriac,  and  Chalde-e.  Then  he  travelled  into  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
picked  up  the  living  languages.  He  was  afterwards  received 
as  clerk  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  and  was  ordained  prieft. 
He  went  with  the  bifiiop  of  Segovia  to  the  council  of  Trent. 
At  his  return  to  Spain,  he  fnut  himfelf  up  in  the  mountains 
of  Andalufia,  where  he  chofe  an  agreeable  place  near  Ara- 
cena,  and  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  ifudy :  but  his  merit 
and  writings  having  foon  made  him  known,  Philip  11.  of 
Spain  employed  him  in  publifhing  a  new  Polyglot  Bible, 
after  the  Complutenfian  edition,  which  was  printed  by  the 
care  of  cardinal  Ximenes.  Arias  Montanus,  being  a  mafter 
of  Hebrew  and  the  oriental  languages,  was  a  very  proper 
perfon  to  execute  that  defign.  He  put  all  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrafes  that  he  could  find  into  that  Bible,  together  with 
Pagninus's  verfion,  which  he  has  corre6Ted  in  feveral  places, 
to  make  it  more  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  He  has  added  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Teltament  a  Syriac  verfion,  in  Syriac  and  He- 
brew characters  ;  and  has  alfo  prefixed  to  that  edition  feveral 
little  critical  traC^s,  relating  to  J^wifh  antiquities,  which 
were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  Critici  facri.  This  Bible 
was  printed  at  Antwerp,  whether  Montanus  went  in  157 1  : 
who,  prodigious  as  his  labour  was,  did  not  however  efcape 
envy,  on  account  of  the  glory  that  accompanied  it.  Among 
other  things,  he  was  accufed  of  refling  too  m,uch  upon  the 
explications  of  the  rabbins ;  and  this  accufation  had  fuch 
weight,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  to 
juflify  himfelf.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  king  Philip  offered 
him  a  biftiopric  for  his  reward  ;  but  he  refufed  it,  and  fpent 
the  reft  of  his  days  at  Seville,  where  he  died  in  1598,  or 
1600,  for  authors  differs  as  to  the  year. 

Befides  the  critical  trads  above  mentioned,  he  made 
tranflations  of,  and  wrote  commentaries  upon,  almoft  all 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  judicious  as  well  as  learned  ;  for 
Montanus  had  not  only  valt  erudition,  but  alfo  abundance 
of  good  fenfe.  He  never  drank  any  wine,  and  feldom  eat 
flefh.     He  loved  folitude,  and  was  indefatigably  laborious. 

Ff  2  He 
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He  is  thought  to  be  have  been  One  of  the  ableft  fcholars, 
that  Spain  ever  produced. 

MONTESf>AN  (Madam  de)  a  French  lady,  was 

wife  of  the  marquis  of  Montefpan,  and  one  of  the  miftreflbs 

of  Lewis  XiV.  Her  maiden  name  wzs  Athenais  de  Mortimar, 

and  hcrfelf,  two  fiflers,  and  her  brother  the  duke  of  Vivone, 

who  was  a  marflnal  of  France,  were  univerfally  agreeable  for 

a  turn  of  converiation,  a  mixture  of  pleafantry,  eafe,  and 

elegance,  fo  peculiar,  that  it  was  called  at  that  time  the 

Siecle  Ae       fpifit  of  the  Mortimars.     The  wit  and  beauty  of  this  lady 

Louis  XIV.  gained  an  afcendant  over  that  monarch,  in  the  year   1669, 

*'  *^*  not  however  without  the  higheft  indignation  on  the  part  of 

Memoires     the  marqiiis  of  Montefpan,  who  was  fo  far  from  thinking 

pour  fervir  a  himfelf  honoured  with  his  wife's  preferment,  that,  not  con- 

iwMam^e-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  reproaching  her,  he  even  ventured  to  ftrike  her; 

non,  Lv.  iii.  and  this  too  in  the  very  palace,  where  her  cries  raifed  fuch 

an  alarm,  that  her  apartment  was  filled  in  an  inftant  with 

perfons  of  the  firft  quality,  among  whom  was  the  queen. 

The  king,  incenfed  at  this  behaviour,  forbad  the  marquis 

to  appear  at  court.     He  afterwards  banifhed  him  to  his  own 

eftates  ;  and  was  now  obliged  to  declare  almoft  publicly  a 

paflion,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  defirous  of  concealing. 

Monfieur  de  Montefpan  found  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains 

few  friends,  but  many  creditors  ;  his  refentment  at  length 

fubfided,  and  he  condefcended  to  receive  benefits,  or  rather 

rccompences  from  the  court;  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns 

purchafed  his  wife,  his  file  ace,  and  his  honour.     However, 

the  king  could  not  help  fecretly  condemning  himfelf  for  this 

paffion  for  a  married  woman  :  "  Henry  IV."  he  often  faid, 

^'  attempted  the  honour  of  a  princefs,  whofe  hufband  might 

"  have  defended  her  with  his  fword  ;  but  mine  is  an  eafy 

"  conquefl:,  a  conqued:  over  one,  whom  I  can  annihilate 

*•'  by  a  fingie  glance." 

Madam  de  Montefpan,  no  longer  troubled  with  a  hufband, 
and  depending  upon  her  charms,  as  well  as  upon  her  fruit- 
fulnefs,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  king's  affections,  began 
to  (hew  her  power,  ajid  to  reign  with  oftentation.  She  ac- 
companied the  king  to  Flanders  in  the  year  1670,  when 
the  ruin  of  the  Dutch  was  concerted  in  the  midft  of  pleafure  ; 
and  had  fo  far  overcome  every  principle  of  virtue,  every 
nicer  (enk  of  fhame,  and  regard  to  decency,  that  fhe  fhewed 
heifelf  to  the  world  without  a  blufli,  in  the  character  of 
niiftrefs  to  the  king.  Till  then  fhe  had  appeared  either  un- 
certain of  her  place,  or  anxious  of  her  reputation ;  but  fe- 

cure 
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cure  of  her  iiiA^uence  over  the  king,  fhe  threw  off  all  re- 
ftraint,    and  openly  braved  the  queen,  madam  la  Valliere 
the  king's  former  miftrefs,  and  the  whole  kingdom.     In  the 
mean  time,  ihe  endeavoured  to  reconcile  imperious  vice  with 
humble  piety ;  and  formed  a  fet  of  morals  for  herfelf,  too 
Joofe  for  a  chriftian,  too  fevere  for  a  miftrefs.     She  did  not 
difdain  to  work  for  the  poor  j  and  brought  herfejf  to  believe, 
that  frequent  alms  and  exterior  pra6tices  of  devotion,  would 
purchafe  a  pardon  for  every  thing.     She  even  prefented  her- 
lelf  at  the  holy  table,  favoured  by  abfolutions,  which  fhe 
either  purchafed  from  mercenary,  or  procured  from  ignorant 
priefts.     One  day  fhe  endeavoured  to  obtain  abfolution/rom 
the  curate  of  a  village,  who  had  been  recommended  to  her, 
on  account  of  his  flexibility.     "  What,"  faid  this  man  of 
God,    "  are  you  that  marchionefs  de    Montefpan,  whofe 
*'  crime  is  an  offence  to  the  whole  kingdom?  Go,  madam, 
'*  renounce  your  wicked   habits,  and   then  come  to  this 
*'  awful  tribunal."     She  went,  not  indeed  to  renounce  her 
wicked  habits,  but  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the  infult  fhe 
had  received,  and    to  demand  juilice  upon   the  confeilbr. 
The  king,  naturally  religious,  was  not  fure  that  his  autho- 
rity extended  fb  far,  as  to  judge  of  what  pailed  in  the  holy 
facraments ;  and  therefore  confulted  Bofluet,  preceptor  to 
the  dauphin  and  bifhop  of  Condom,  and  the  duke  de  Mon- 
tauziar  his  governor.     The  minill-er   and  the  hifhop  both 
fupported  the  curate,  and  tried,  upon  this  occafion,  to  de- 
tach the  king  from  madam  de  Montefpan.     The  {krife  was 
doubtful  for  fome  time;  but  the  miftrefs  at  length  prevailed. 
This  was  m  the  year  1673  ;  but  in  February  1675,  (he 
retired  from  court,  and  though  fhe  foon  returned  thither, 
and    made    innumerable   attempts    to    reinftate   herfelf    in 
Lewis  XlVth's  affe^SHons,  yet  fhe  was  not  able  to  do  it, 
that  monarch  being  now  altogether  attached  to  madam  de 
Maintenon.  At  length  fhe  ceafed  to  pleafe,  and  the  haughty 
and  infolent  exprefiions  of  her  grief  could  not  reclaim   a 
heart,  which  had  voluntarily  foifliken  her.      Nevertbelefs 
Ihe  ftill  remained  at  court,  where  fhe  had  an  important  em- 
ployment,  which  was  fuperintendant  of  the  queen's  houdiold  ; 
and  ftili  preferved  fome  intereflwith  the  king  by  her  children, 
by  habit,  and  by  a  lon^  eftablifhed  influence.     All  the  ap- 
pearances of  friendfhip  and  refpe61:  continued  to  be  fhewn 
her,  which  however  fhe  did  not  think  a  fufEcient  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  want  of  the  reality.    She  had  indeed  no  profefibd 
rival,  but  found  herfelf  treated  with  great  coldnefs  and  indif- 
ference, and  in  no  longer  pofleffion  of  a  heart  weary  of  her  ' 

F  i  ^  and 
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and  her  complaints.  While  madam  de  Malntenon  was  in- 
creafmg,  and  madam  de  Montefpan  declining,  in  the  favour 
of  the  king,  thefe  two  rivals  faw  each  other  every  day ; 
fometimes  with  a  fecret  hltternefs,  at  other  times  with  a 
tranfient  confidence,  which  the  neceflity  of  fpeaking,  and 
wearinefs  of  conftraint^  introduced  into  their  converfations. 
They  agreed  each  of  them  to  write  memoirs  of  all  that 
palled  at  court ;  but  the  vrork  was  not  carried  to  any  great 
length.  Madam  de  Montefpan  ufed  to  divert  herfelf,  in  the 
laft  years  of  her  life,  with  reading  fome  paflages  out  of  thefe 
memoirs  to  her  friends.  In  the  mean  time  devotion,  which 
mingled  itfelf  in  all  thefe  intrigues,  confirmed  madam  de 
Maintenon  in  favour,  and  removed  madam  de  Montefpan, 
The  king  reproached  himfelf  with  this  paffion  for  a  married 
v/oman,  and  felt  the  force  of  this  fcruple  the  more,  as  he 
no  longer  felt  the  pailion  of  love.  This  perplexing  fituation 
lafted  till  the  year  1685,  when  mademoifelle  de  Nantes, 
the  king's  daughter  by  madam  de  Montefpan,  was  married 
to  the  grand fon  of  the  great  Conde.  The  king  afterwards 
married  two  more  children  he  had  by  her,  mademoifelle  de 
Blois  to  the  duke  de  Chartres,  who  has  fmce  been  regent  of 
France,  and  the  duke  de  Maine  to  Louifa  Benedi6):a  of 
Bourbon,  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Conde,  a  princefs 
celebrated  for  her  wit,  and  her  tafte  in  the  fine  arts. 

After  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  madam  de  Montef- 
pan appeared  no  more  at  court,  but  lived  with  great  dignity 
at  Paris.  She  had  a  great  revenue,  though  but  for  her  life. 
^  The  king  paid  her  a  penfion  of  looo  louis-d'ors  a  month. 
She  went  every  year  to  drink  the  waters  of  Bourbon,  and 
ufed  to  marry  the  girls  about  that  place,  and  give  them  por- 
tions. Though  removed  from  court,  (he  is  faidtohave  re- 
tained all  the  vices  fhe  had  acquired  there;  luxury,  caprice, 
diftruft,  ambition.  As  foon  as  (lie  could  be  ridiculed  with 
impunity  and  fafety.  La  Bruyere  employed  Ibme  of  his  co- 
louring upon  her.  He  has  painted  her  in  his  Chara(Sl:ers  as 
ftill  adoring  her  beauty,  contemplating  with  pleafure  its 
precious  remains  ;  and  at  60  years  of  age,  afking  her  phy- 
fician,  *'  Why  thofe  wrinkles  in  her  face,  that  ftcmach  fo 
«'  weak,  that  peeviflmefs  of  temper,  and  perpetual  lafli- 
''  tude  ?"  She  died  at  Bourbon,  in  the  year  1717  ;  and  in 
LW.  xiii,  her  will,  fay  the  Memoirs  referred  to  above,  ordered,  that 
«•  2.  lier  bowels  Ihould  be  carried  to  the  community  of  St.  Jofeph, 

The  great  heat  of  the  weather  made  the  fmell  of  them  fo 
ofFenfive,  that  the  perfon  who  was  employed  to  carry  them, 
was  not  able  to  purfue  his  journey  5  but  turning  back,  de- 
livered 
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livered  them  to  the  capuchins  at  Bourbon.  The  warden  of 
the  monaftery,  almoft  ftified  with  the  (mell  of  thefe  bowels, 
threw  them  to  the  dogs  :  which  when  it  was  known  at  court, 
one  of  her  old  friends  faid.  laughing,  "  And  had  fhe  any 
"  boweJs  then?" 

Such  was  the  end  of  madam  de  Montefpan,  famous  for 
her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  pov/er,  her  irregularities,  her  fall. 
She  had  many  accomplifhments,  but  few  good  qualities. 
She  difhonoured  her  hufband,  flained  the  glory  of  her  lover, 
and  enriched  herfelf  at  the  expence  of  her  fellow-citizens. 
She  was  regretted  neither  by  the  king,  her  children,  nor  the 
nation.  One  half  of  her  life  was  fpcnt  in  grandeur,  and 
the  other  half  in  contempt.  She  was  rather  afliamed  of  her 
faults,  than  penitent  for  them.  In  a  word,  her  reign  was 
fo  intolerable  and  fatal,  that  it  was  looked  upon  in  France 
as  a  judgment  from  heaven. 

M  O  N  T  E  8  QV I E  U   (Charles   de   Secondat,  Mon/ieur 
baron  ofj   a  moft  illuftrious  Frenchman,  late  prefident  a  ^'Ajcm- 
mortier  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,    member  of  the  (,"baron  ^dc 
French  academy,  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  and  belles  Montef- 
lettrcs  of  Pruflia,  and  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  was  ^"^^"» 
defcended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Guyenne,  and 
born  at  the  cafHe  of  La  Brede  near  Bourdeaux,  on  the  1 8th 
of  January,  1689.     The  greateft  care  was  taken  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  actually  prepared 
materials  for  his  Spirit  of  laws,  by  a  well  digefted  extradt 
from  thofe  immenfe  volumes,  which  compofe  the  body  of 
the  civil  law;  and  which  he  had  ftudied,  not  barely  as  a  civi- 
lian, but  as  a  philofopher.     He  became  a  counfellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  on  the  24th  of  February  17 14; 
and  was  received  prefident  a  mortier  the  13th  of  July  17 16, 
in  the  room  of  an  uncle,  who  left  him  his  fortune  and  his 
office.     He  was  admitted  the  3d  of  April   1716,  into  the 
academy  of  Bourdeaux,  which  was  then  only  in  its  infancy. 
A  tafte  for  mufic,  and  for  works  of  pure  entertainment,  had 
at  firft  afTembled  the. members  who  compofed  it:  but  the  fo- 
cieties  for  belles  lettres  being  grown  in  his  opinion  too  nu- 
merous, he  propofed  to  have  phyfics  for  their  chief  objedl".-' 
Luckily  the  duke  de  la  Force,  by  a  prize  juft  founded   at 
Bourdeaux,    feconded  this  juft  and  rational  propofal,  and 
fo  Bourdeaux  got  an  academy  of  fciences. 

Monfieur  de  Montefquicu,  not  at  all  eager  to  fhew  him- 
felf  to  the  public,  feemed,  according  to  the  expreffion  of  a 
great  genius,  to  wait  for  "  an  age  ripe  for  writing.'*     It 
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was  not  till  1 72 1,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
that  he  publifl'ied  his  Perfian  letters.  The  defcription  of 
oriental  manners,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  the  pride  and  phlegm 
of  Afiatic  love,  is  but  the  fmallefl  object  of  thefe  letters  j  it 
only  ferves  as  a  cloak  for  a  delicate  fatire  upon  French  man- 
ners, and  for  treating  of  feveral  important  fubje^ts,  which 
the  author  goes  to  the  bottom  of,  while  he  only  fcems  to 
glance  at  them.  Though  this  work  was  exceedingly  ad- 
mired, yet  M.  de  Montefquieu  did  not  openly  declare  him- 
felf  the  author  of  it.  He  expreilcs  himfelf  fometimes  very 
freely  about  matters  of  a  nice  nature  ;  and  he  knew,  that 
the  religious  order  would  be  upon  him  at  once.  He  was 
not  miftaken  :  for  he  was  no  fooner  pointed  at  for  the  au- 
thor, than  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  envy  under  the 
mafk  of  it,  rofe  and  united  themfelves  againft  the  Perfian 
letters. 

A  place  in  the  French  academy  becoming  vacant,  by  the 
death  of  monfieur  de  Sacy,  M.  de  Montefquieu,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  and  fupported  alfo  by  the  voice  of  the 
public,  offered  himfelf  for  it.  -Upon  this,  the  nainifter  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  academy,  informing  them,  that  his  majefly 
would  never  agree  to  the  election  of  the  author  of  the  Per- 
fian letters  ;  that  he  had  not  read  the  book ;  but  that  per- 
fons  in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  had  informed  him  of 
their  poifonous  and  dangerous  tendency.  M.  de  Montef- 
quieu, thinking  It  prudent  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  this  rifmg 
humour  againft  him,  waited  on  the  minifter,  and  declared 
to  him,  that,  for  particular  reafons,  he  h^d  not  owned  the 
Perlian  letters,  but  that  he  would  be  ftill  farther  from  dif- 
owning  a  work,  for  which  he  believed  he  had  no  reafon  to 
blufh  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  judged  after  a  reading,  and 
not  upon  an  information.  At  laft,  the  minifter  did  what  he 
ought  to  have  begun  with  j  he  read  the  book,  loved  the 
author,  and  learned  to  place  his  confidence  better ;  the 
French  academy  was  not  deprived  of  one  of  its  greateft  or- 
naments, nor  France  of  a  fubjc61:,  which  fuperftition  or  ca- 
lumny was  ready  to  deprive  her  of:  for  M.  de  Montefquieu, 
it  fcems,  had  frankly  declared  to  the  government,  that  he 
could  not  think  of  continuing  in  France,  after  the  affront 
they  were  about  to  put  upon  him,  but  fhould  feek  among 
foreigners  for  that  fafety,  repcfe,  and  honour,  which  he 
might  have  hoped  for  in  his  own  country.  He  was  received 
jnto  the  academy  upon  the  24th  of  January,  17285  and  his 
(lifcourfe  upon  that  occafion,  which  was  reckoned  a  very 
iine  oncj  is  printed  among  his  works. 
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M.  de  Montefquieu  had,  fome  time  before  his  admiifion 
into  the  academy,  given  up  his  civil  employments,  and  de- 
voted himfelf  intirely  to  his  genius  and  tafte  :  he  was  no 
longer  a  magiftrate,  but  only  a  man  of  letters.  Thus  quite 
at  liberty,  he  refolved  to  travel,  and  went  firfl  to  Vienna, 
where  he  often  faw  prince  Eugene ;  in  v/honi  he  thought 
he  could  difcover  fome  remains  of  affection  for  his  native 
country.  He  left  Vienna  to  vifit  Hungary;  and,  pafling 
from  thence  through  Venice,  went  to  Rome.  In  this  an- 
cient capital  of  the  world,  for  fo  it  is  flill  in  fome  refpedis, 
he  applied  himfelf  chieiiy  to  examine  that,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  it  moft  at  prefent :  the  works  of  Raphael,  of  Titian, 
and  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  had  not  made  the  fine  arts  a 
particular  ftudy  ;  but  that  expreilion  which  fhines  in  mafter- 
pieces  of  this  kind,  infallibly  ftrike  every  man  of  genius. 
After  having  travelled  over  Italy,  he  came  to  Switzerland, 
and  carefully  examined  thofe  vaft  countries  which  are  wa- 
tered by  the  Rhine.  Inhere  was  nothing  more  for  him  to 
fee  in  Germany:  *'  for/'  fays  his  elogift,  *'  Frederic  did 
*'  not  yet  reign."  He  flopped  afterwards  fome  time  in  the 
United  Provinces  ;  and  at  laft  went  to  England,  where  he 
flaid  three  years,  and  contraded  intimate  friendfhips  v»'ith 
the  greateft  men  then  alive  :  "  for  Locke  and  Nev^ton 
*'  were  dead,  and  he  had  nothing  to  regret,  but  that  he 
"  had  not  made  this  voyage  fooner.  But  he  had  often  the 
<'  honour  of  paying  his  refpecfts  to  their  protedlrefs,  the  ce- 
*'  lebrated  queen  Caroline  of  England,  who  cultivated  phi- 
*'  lofophy  upon  a  throne,  and  who  properly  efieemed  and 
*'  valued  monfieur  de  Montefquieu."  He  brought  back 
from  his  travels  neither  a  faucy  difdain  for  foreigners,  nor  a 
flill  more  mifplaccd  contempt  for  his  own  country.  It  was 
the  refult  of  his  obfervations,  that  "  Germany  was  made  Alcmbert, 
"  to  travel  in,  Italy  to  fojourn  in,  England  to  think  in,^':' 
**  and  France  to  live  in." 

After  his  return,  he  retired  for  two  years  to  his  eftate  at 
la  Brede,  and  peaceably  enjoyed  that  folitude,  which  our 
having  viewed  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  the  world,  ferves  to 
render  more  agreeable.  There  he  finilhed  his  work  On  the 
caufes  of  the  grandeur  and  declenfion  of  the  Romans,  which 
appeared  iii  the  year  1734.  In  this  fmall  volume  he  has  ex-- 
plained  and  unfolded  to  us  a  vaft  and  interefting  pi(£^ure. 
By  neglecSling  a  detail,  and  feizing  only  the  moil  fruitful 
branches  of  his  fubjed:,  he  has  prefentcd,  within  a  fmall  com- 
jpafs,  a  great  variety  of  objects  ;  and  though  he  has  pointed 
out  much,  leaves  us  ilill  more  to  reflect  upon.     His  booi: 

might 
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might  have  been  intitled,  A  Roman  hlftory  for  the  ufe  of 
ftatefmen  and  philofophers.  Whatever  reputation  M.  de 
Montefquieu  had  acquired  by  this  laft  work,  and  by  thofe 
which  had  preceded  it,  he  had  only  cleared  the  way  for  a 
far  grander  undertaking,  which  will  immortalife  his  name, 
and  render  it  rerpe(5i:able  to  future  ages.  He  had  long  ago 
formed  the  defign,  and  had  meditated  for  twenty  years  upon 
the  execution  of  it :  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  his  whole 
life  had  been  a  perpetual  meditation  upon  it.  He  had  firft 
ftudied  his  own  country  with  the  utmoft  ,feverity  ;  he  had 
afterwards  travelled  over  Europe,  and  profoundly  ftudied 
the  different  people  who  inhabit  it.  "  The  famous  ifland," 
fays  monfieur  d'Alembert,  '*  which  glories  fo  much  in  her 
*'  laws,  and  which  makes  fo  bad  an  ufe  of  them,  had  been 
*'  to  him  in  this  long  tour,  what  the  ifle  of  Crete  had  for- 
*'  merly  been  to  Lycurgus,  a  fchool  where  he  had  known 
*'  well  how  to  inftru(3:  himfelf,  yet  without  approving 
''  every  thing  that  occurred.  In  a  word,  he  had  examined 
*'  thofe  celebrated  nations  and  men,  who  only  exift  at  pre- 
"  fent  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  and  by  this  means  at- 
*'  tained  the  nobleft  title  which  a  wife  man  can  deferve, 
*'  namely,  that  of  legiflator  to  nations." 

Scarce  had  the  Spirit  of  laws  appeared,  for  this  is  the 
work  we  mean,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  fame  adverfa- 
ries  as  had  before  attacked  his  Perfian  letters.  It  was  treated 
at  firft  with  much  levity  of  wit :  even  the  title  of  it  was 
made  a  fubjecSl  of  ridicule :  and,  in  fhort,  one  of  the  fineft 
literary  monuments  which  any  nation  had  produced,  was 
regarded  v/ith  indifference,  and  in  danger  of  being  neg- 
lected. But  the  falfe  judgment  which  the  fuperficial  rea- 
ders pafTed  upon  this  important  work,  was  foon  corrected 
by  the  judges :  and  then  the  enemies  of  letters  and  philofo- 
phy,  for  fuch  there  are  in  all  countries,  united  themfelves 
againft  it.  Hence  a  multitude  of  anonymous  pamphlets,  in 
which  the  author  was  accufed  of  propagating  irreligion,  of 
Spinofifm,  and  deifm,  of  having  followed  the  fyftem  of  na- 
turalifm  laid  down  in  Pope's  EfTay  on  man,  &c.  M.  de 
Montefquieu  did  not  think  thefe  reproaches  to  be  negle<?l:ed, 
left  he  fhould  feem  to  be  confcious  of  having  deferved  them  : 
and  therefore  drew  up  A  defence  of  the  fpirit  of  laws  ; 
which  work,  on  account  of  that  moderation,  that  truth, 
that  delicacy  of  ridicule,  which  all  along  run  through  it, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  in  its  way.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended, even  by  M.  de  Montefquieu*s  friends,  that  the 
Spirit  of  laws  is  without  faults,  that  every  point  advanced 
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in  it  is  undeniably  right ;  "  but,'*  fays  monfieur  d'Alem- 
bert,  "  that  which  ought  to  render  the  author  dear  tx>  all 
*'  nations,  that  which  would  ferve  to  cover  far  more  and 
*'  greater  faults  than  are  in  it,  is  that  fpirit  of  patriotlfm 
"  which  dictated  it.  The  love  of  the  public  good,  a  defire 
"  of  feeing  men  happy,  difcovers  itfelf  in  every  part  of  it ; 
*'  and  had  it  no  other  merit  but  this,  which  is  fo  rare  and 
"  fo  valuable,  it  would  be  worthy,  on  this  account  alone, 
"  to  be  read  by  nations  and  kings.  We  already  perceive, 
"  by  happy  experience,  that  the  fruits  of  this  work  are  not 
''  confined  to^ufelefs  fentiments  in  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
"  Though  monfieur  de  Montefquieu  furvived  the  publica- 
"  tion  of  the  Spirit  of  laws  but  a  fhort  time,  he  had  the 
"  fatisfadion,  in  fome  meafure,  to  forefee  thofe  efFe6h 
*'  which  it  begins  to  produce  amongft  us  :  namely,  the  na- 
"  tural  love  of  Frenchmen  for  their  country,  turned  to- 
**  wards  its  true  obje6l ;  that  tafte  for  commerce,  for  agri- 
"  culture,  and  for  ufeful  arts,  which  infenfibly  fpreads  itfelf 
"  in  our  nation ;  and  that  general  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
"  ciples  of  government,  which  renders  people  more  attached 
*'  to  that  which  they  ought  to  love." 

But  to  go  on  with  moi^.fieur  de  Montefquieu.  While  in- 
fects continued  to  teaze  and  ditturb  him  in  his  own  country, 
England  did  him  a  very  confiderable  honour.  In  the  year 
1752,  monfieur  d'Affier,  celebrated  for  the  many  medals  which 
he  has  ftruck  in  honour  of  illuftrious  men,  was  fent  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  to  ftrike  one  of  him.  Monfieur  de  la  Tour,  a 
moft  eminent  painter,  had  ardently  defired  to  give  a  new  luftre 
to  his  pencil,  by  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the  pourtrait  of  the 
author  of  the  Spirit  of  laws ;  but  monfieur  de  Montefquieu 
conilantly  and  politely  refufed  his  moft  preffing  folicitations. 
Monfieur  d'Allier  at  firll  bore  with  the  fame  difficulties,  but 
overcame  M.  de  Montefquieu  at  length,  by  pleafantly  fay- 
ing, "  Do  you  believe,  that  there  is  not  as  much  pride 
"  in  refufing  my  offer,  as  in  accepting  it  P" 

This  great  man  was  peaceably  enjoying  that  fulnefs  of 
efteem,  which  his  great  merits  had  procured  him,  when  he 
fell  fick  at  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  February  1755.  His 
health,  naturally  delicate,  had  begun  to  decay  for  fome  time 
paft,  partly  by  the  flow,  but  fure  effe£l  of  deep  ftudy,  partly 
by  the  uneafinefs  which  the  envious  and  the  bigotted  had 
given  him  on  account  of  his  work,  and  partly  by  the  way 
of  life  he  was  obliged  to  lead  at  Paris.  He  was  opprefied 
with  cruel  pains  foon  after  he  fell  fick,  nor  had  he  his  fa- 
mily, or  any  relations  near  him  :  yet  he  preferved  to  his  laft 
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moments  great  firmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  In  fhort, 
fays  his  elogift,  after  having  performed  every  duty  v^hich  de- 
cency required,  he  died  v\^ith  the  eafe  and  w^ell-grounded 
afTurance  of  a  man,  who  had  never  employed  his  talents 
but  in  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  humanity.  His  death  hap- 
pened upon  the  loth  of  February  1755,  when  he  was  fixty- 
fix  years  of  age. 

We  may  apply  to  monfieur  de  Montefquieu,  what  was 
formerly  faid  of  an  illuftrious  Roman,  that  "■  no  body  fhev/ed 
*'  any  joy  at  his  death,  or  forgot  him  when  he  was  no  more." 
It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  public  papers  fpoke  of  it  as  a 
misfortune  ;  that  even  foreigners  were  eager  to  demonftratc 
their  regret  upon  it ;  and  monfieur  d'Alembert  relates,  that 
lord  Chefterfield  caufed  to  be  inferted  in  one  of  the  London 
public  papers,  an  article  in  honour  of  him,  which  we  have 
thought  it  to  our  purpofe  to  tranfcribe  into  this  memoir. 
"  On  the  icth  of  this  month  died  at  Paris,  univerfally  and 
*'  fmcerely  regretted,  Charles  Secondat,  baron  of  Montef- 
*'  quieu,  and  prefident  a  mortier  of  the  parliament  of  Bour- 
*'  deaux.  His  virtues  did  honour  to  human  nature,  his 
''  writings  juftice.  A  friend  to  mankind,  he  afTertcd  their 
*'  undoubted  and  unalienable  rights  with  freedom,  even  in 
*'  his  own  country;  whofe  prejudices  in  matters  of  religion 
"  and  government  he  had  long  lamented,  and  endeavoured, 
*'  not  without  fome  fuccefs,  to  remove.  He  well  knew, 
"  and  juftly  admired,  the  happy  conftitution  of  this  coun- 
*'  try,  where  fixed  and  known  laws  equally  reftrain  mo- 
*'  narchy  from  tyranny,  and  liberty  from  licentioufnefsi 
*'  His  works  will  illuftrate  his  name,  and  furvive  him,  as 
*'  long  as  right  reafon,  moral  obligation,  and  the  true 
*'  fpirit  of  laws,  fhali  be  underftood,  refpedkd,  and  main- 
«  tained." 

The  royal  academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  of  Pruflia, 
though  it  is  not  its  cuftom  to  pronounce  the  eloge  of  foreign 
members,  thought  themfelves  bound  to  do  him  an  honour, 
which  it  had  not  before  done  to  any  one,  except  the  illuf- 
trious John  Bernoulli.  Monfieur  de  Maupertuis,  though  at 
that  time  much  indifpofed,  performed  himfelf  this  laft  duty 
to  his  friend,  and  would  not  permit  an  office  fo  dear  and  fo 
•  tender  to  fall  to  the  fhare  of  any  other  perfon.     The  17th 

of  February  the  French  academy,  according  to  cuftom,  per- 
formed a  folemn  fervice  for  him  ;  at  which,  notwithftanding 
the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  almoft  all  the  learned  men  of  this 
body,  who  were  not  abfent  from  Paris,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
ft^ft.    "  They  ought,"  fays  monfieur  d'Alembert,  "  at  this 
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"  melancholy  ceremony,  to  have  placed  the  Spirit  of  laws 
'*  upon  his  coffin,  as  heretofore  they  expofed,  oppofite  to 
*'  that  of  Raphael,  his  laft  pidiure  of  the  transfiguration." 

The  great  importance  of  thofe  works,  which  we  could 
not  avoid  mentioning,  has  made  us  pafs  over  in  filence  lefs 
conliderable  ones,  which  ferved  as  a  relaxation  to  our  au- 
thor, and  which  would  have  merited  an  encomium  in  any 
other  perfon.  The  moft  remarkable  of  them  is  the  Temple 
of  Gnidus,  which  was  very  foon  publifhed  after  the  Perfiaa 
letters.  Monfieur  de  Montefquieu,  after  having  been  Ho- 
race, Theophraflus,  and  Lucian  in  thofe,  was  Ovid  and 
Anacreon  in  this  new  elTay.  It  is  no  more  the  defpotic 
love  of  the  eaft,  which  he  propofes  to  paint ;  it  is  the  delir 
cacy  and  fimplicity  of  paftoral  love,  fuch  as  it  is  in  an  un- 
experienced heart,  not  yet  corrupted  with  the  commerce  of 
the  world  :  and  this  he  has  painted  in  a  fort  of  poem  in 
profe  J  for  fuch  we  may  reafonably  call  a  piece  fo  full  of 
images  and  defcriptions  as  the  Temple  of  Gnidus.  Befides 
this,  there  is  a  fmall  piece,  called  Lylimachus,  and  another 
ftill  fmaller.  On  tafte  :  but  this  is  indeed  only  a  fragment. 
His  works  have  been  collected  fmce  his  death,  and  printed 
at  Paris,  in  a  very  correal  and  I'plendid  edition  in  quarto. 
They  have  likewife,  all  of  them,  been  tranflated  at  different 
times  into  Englifb. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  monfieur  de  Montefquieu 
as  a  writer  and  philofopher ;  but  to  fay  nothing  of  his  per- 
fonal  qualities,  would  be,  fays  his  elogifl",  to  rob  him  of 
half  his  glory.  He  was  then,  as  we  are  told,  a  mofl  fweet, 
gay,  and  even-tempered  man.  His  converfation  was  fpirit- 
ed,  agreeable,  and  inftru(Slive  ;  yet,  like  his  flile,  concife, 
full  of  wit  and  fallies,  without  gall,  without  fatire.  No- 
body told  a  ftory  in  a  more  lively  manner,  more  readily,  or 
with  more  grace  and  lefs  affedlation.  He  knew,  that  the 
conclufion  of  an  agreeable  flory  is  always  the  point  in  view  ; 
and  therefore  was  never  tedious.  He  had  a  frequent  abfence 
of  mind,  but  always  awaked  from  it  by  fome  unexpected 
ftroke,  which  reanimated  the  languifhing  converfation.  He 
was  fenfible  to  glory,  yet  did  not  wifh  to  attain,  without 
deferving,  it :  but  would  have  abhorred  thofe  vile  and  (hame- 
ful  practices,  which  aim  at  ereCtine;  it  upon  the  ruin  of  other 
men's  fame.  Worthy  of  every  diffinCtion  and  of  every  re- 
ward, he  afked  nothing  -,  and  he  was  not  furprifcd  that  he 
was  forgot.  Yet  he  adventured,  even  in  delicate  circum- 
ftances,  to  protedl:  at  court  men  of  letters,  whq  were  unfor- 
tunately perfecuted,  and  obti,uned  favours  for  them.   Thoush 
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he  lived  with  the  great,  whether  out  of  neceffity,  or  pro- 
priety, or  tafte,  their  company  was  not  neceflary  to  his  hap- 
pinefe.     He  retired,  whenever  he  could,  to  his  eftate  in  the 
country  ;  and  there  met  his  books,  his  philofophy,  his  re- 
pofe.     Surrounded  at  his  leifure  hours  with  peafants,  after 
having  fludied  man  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  hiftory  of  nations,  he  ftudied  him  alfo  in  thofe  fimple 
people,^  whom  nature  alone  has  inftruded.     He  converfed 
chearfully  with  them ;    he  endeavoured,   like  Socrates,   to 
find  out  their  genius  ;  he  appeared  as  happy,  when  con- 
verfmg  with  them,  as  in  the  moft  brilliant  aflemblies  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  he  made  up  their  differences,    and  comforted 
them  under  their  diftrefs  by  his  beneficence.     Nothing  does 
greater  honour  to  his  memory,  than  the  method  in  which 
he  lived ;  which  fome,  however,  affected  to  blame  as  ex- 
travagant,   though  it  flowed   intirely  from  benevolent  mo- 
tives.    Monfieur  de  Montefquieu  would  not  encroach  upon 
the  eftate  of  his  family,  neither  by  thofe  fupplies  which  he 
gave  the  diftrelTed,  nor  by  thofe  confiderable  expences  which 
his  travels,  his  weaknefs  of  fight  (for  he  was  obliged  at  laft 
to  have  a  reader)  or  the  printing  of  his  works,  had  expofed 
him  to,  but  tranfmitted  it  to  his  children,  as  he  received  it 
from  his  anceftors  ;  he  did  not  diminifh  it,  nor  did  he  add 
any  thing  to  it,  but  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the  example 
of  his  life. 

He  had  married,  in  the  year  17 15,  Jane  de  Lartigue, 
daughter  of  Peter  de  Lartigue,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Molevrier ;  and  by  her  had  one  fon  and  two 
daughters. 

MONTFAUCON  (Bernard  de)  a  veiy  learned 
Benedid^ine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  fingularly 
famous  for  his  know^ledge  and  fkill  in  ecclefiafticai  and  pagan 
antiquities,  was  born  at  Roquetaillade,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Alet,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  the  17th  of  January, 
1655.  After  having  gone  through  his  firft  ftudies  in  his  fa- 
ther's houfe,  he  refolved  to  be  a  foldier,  and  ferved  in  the 
army  fome  time  ;  but  the  death  of  his  parents  mortified  him 
fo  with  regard  to  the  world,  that  he  commenced  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  in  the  year  1675.  He  applied  himfelf  in- 
tenfely  to  ftudy,  and  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  his  uncom- 
mon parts  and  learning.  In  1688,  he  joined  with  Pouget 
and  Lopin,  in  publifhing  a  colled^ion  of  Greek  remains,  in 
4to,  mtitled  Anale6ta,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes. 
He  printed  a  new  edition  of  St.  Athanafius*^s  works,  Greek 
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and  Latin,  with  notes,  1697,  in  three  vol^jmes  folio. 
The  year  after,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  confulted 
libraries,  fearched  for  ancient  manufcripts,  and  colljecfled  an 
abundance  of  materials  for  an  antiquary.  While  he  was  at 
Rome,  he  did  the  office  of  procurator  of  his  order,  and  took 
upon  him  the  defence  of  the  Benedidine  edition  of  St,  Au- 
guftinc's  works,  which  was  attacked  by  Le  Clerc  and  others. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  June  1701  ;  and,  in  1702,  publifhed 
in  4to,  a  curious  and  learned  account  of  his  voyage,  under 
the  title  of  Diarium  Italicum.  Afterwards  he  publifhed,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  A  colle6lion  of  fome  works  of  ancient 
Greek  fathers,  never  before  printed ;  the  moft  confiderable 
part  of  which  is,  Eufebius  of  Caefarea's  Commentary  upon 
the  Pfalms,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome.  Then  he  publifhed 
Palasographia  Graeca,  in  folio ;  a  performance  full  of  learn- 
ing and  curious  remarks,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  original 
form  and  progrefs  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  fhews  the 
different  fhape  and  manner  of  writing  Greek  in  different 
ages.  In  17 13,  he  publifhed  the  remains  of  Origen's  Hex- 
apla,  in  two  volumes  folio,  which  he  illuftrated  with  very 
learned  notes.  He  gave  a  new  edition  of  St.  Chryfoftom's 
works,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  proper  prefaces,  notes, 
and  difTertations,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio.  There  are  alfb 
of  his,  Les  monumens  de  la  monarchie  Fran^oife,  in  five 
volumes  folio,  with  cuts  ;  Bibliotheca  Coifliniana,  in  one 
volume  folio ;  Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum  manufcriptorum 
nova,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

Though  Montfaucon's  life  was  long,  healthy,  retired, 
and  laborious,  yet  the  works  which  we  have  already  re- 
corded, feem  fufficient  to  have  employed  it.  Neverthelefs, 
his  greatefl-,  mofl  elaborate,  moft  learned  work,  and  for 
which  he  will  be  ever  memorable  where  polite  literature  is 
cultivated,  remains  flill  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  that  is,  his 
Antiquite  expliquce,  written  in  Latin  and  French,  and  il- 
luflrated  with  figures,  elegantly  engraven  upon  copper. 
This  confifted  firft  of  ten  volumes  folio,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  a  Supplement,  of  five  volumes  more  in  folio. 
Tully,  fpeaking  of  fome  very  voluminous  writer,  fays,  that 
*'  he  had  written  as  many  books,  as  alone  would  ferve  for 
*'  his  funeral  pile :"  and  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  Montfau- 
con.  However,  Tully  fpake  contemptuoufly  of  his  fcrib- 
bler,  as  if  his  works  could  not  be  put  to  any  better  ufe ; 
which  we  are  far  from  infmuating  of  Montfaucon,  whofe 
writings  (hew  him  to  have  been  fenfible,  learned,  polite, 
and  virtuous,     He  died  at  the  abbey  of  St,  Germain,  the 
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2  ift  of  December,  1741,  aged  eighty- feven  years.  He  had 
been  made,  in  17 19,  an  honorary  member  of  the  academy 
of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres  at  Paris. 

MONTGAILLARD  (Bernard  de)  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Petit  Feuillant  at  the  time  of  the  league, 
was  born  in  the  year  1653.  He  commenced  Feuillant,  or 
mendicant  friar,  in  the  year  1579,  ^"^  began  to  preach  im- 
mediately, though  he  had  not  ftudied  divinity.  He  preached 
at  Rieux,  Rhodes,  and  Thouloufe,  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
that  they  applied  to  him  this  pafiage  in  holy  writ,  "  Happy 
"  is  the  womb  which  bare  thee."  He  went  to  France  at 
the  time  that  Henry  III.  drew  the  Feuillans  thither,  and 
charmed  the  French  court  Co  much  with  his  fermons,  that 
the  king  and  queen  mother  appointed  him  to  preach  upon 
feveral  particular  occafions.  Here  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  moft  eminent  preacher  which  had  been  known 
in  the  memory  of  man  :  fo  great  were  his  talents  for  the 
pulpit,  efpecially  in  moving  the  palTions,  and  fubduing  the 
heart.  He  condemned  himfelf  to  fo  auftere  a  way  of  life 
among  the  Feuillans,  that  the  pope  commanded  him  to  quit 
that  order,  left  he  fhould  fliorten  his  days  by  it.  He  be- 
haved himfelf  furioufly  in  fupporting  the  interefl  of  the 
league  ;  and  bore  a  confiderable  part  in  the  horrible  crimes 
of  that  villainous  combination.  "  The  preachers,"  fays 
Hift.  de  la  Maimbourg,  "  of  which  the  moft  noted  were  father  Ber- 
li^'uc,  liv.m.  cc  rj^j-d  ^je  Montgaillard,  furnamed  the  Petit  Feuillant,  and 
^  "  the  famous  Cordelier  Feuardent,    who  preached   in  the 

'*  parifhes  of  Paris  during  the  Chriftmas  holidays,  changed 
*'  their  fermons  into  invedlives  againft  the  facred  perfon  of 
Ibld.p.  305. 'c  (^Q  king,  &c."  "  The  duchefs  was  received  at  Paris 
"  with  every  m.ark  of  honour,  and  incredible  expreflions  of 
"  joy  in  the  people,  who  refpecfted  her  as  the  mother  of 
*'  two  holv  martyrs ;  and  the  little  Feuillant,  preaching 
*'  one  day  before  her,  was  fo  tranfported,  that  he  turned 
*'  towards  her,  and  made  an  apoftrophe  to  the  deceafed 
♦'  duke  of  Guife  in  thefe  terms  :  O  holy  and  glorious  martyr 
''  of  God,  blefied  is  the  womb  which  bare  thee,  and  the 
*^  breafts  which  gave  thee  fuck!'* 

It  was  not  fufficient  for  Montgaillard  to  breathe  fedition 
from  the  pulpit,  but  he  fuborned  an  afiaftin  to  murder 
Henry  IV.  The  fieur  de  Rougemont  having  heard  that 
that  prince  was  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  went  thither ;  but, 
upon  an  information  which  the  king  received  of  his  defign, 
he  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  conciergerie  de  Tours,     In 
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his  examination  he  confeflcd,  that  being  of  the  pretended  BayJe'sDifi 

reformed  religion,  he  had  retired,  in  the  year  1585^  to  Se-  Jj^^^^. 

daii ;  from  whence  the  narrow  circumftances  of  his  family  gailiard^ 

had  conftraincd  him  to  return  to  his  former  home,  and  to  note  C. 

turncathoHc:  but  that,  in  the  month  of  July  laft,  being  at 

Paris,  he  met  with  the  Little  Feuillant,  with  whom  he  iiad 

a  long  convcrfation  upon  his  converfion  ;    after  which  the 

friar,  turning  his  difcourfe  to  the  necelTitous  circunur ances 

of  Rougemont,  told  hiifi,  that  he  might  do  a  piece  of  fer- 

vice  to  God  arid  the  church  ;  to  which  he  anfwered,  that 

he  fhould  be  vefy  happy  if  he  could.     That  the  faid  P'euil- 

lant  replied,  that  it  lay  in  his  power,  by  killing  the  king  of 

Navarre ;    and  that,   if  he  would  execute   that  dcfign,    he 

might  be  afTured  he   (hould  not  want  fubfiftence.      That 

having  converfed  at  feveral  times   with   the  faid  Feuillant 

upon  this  project,  and  the  eafieft  method  of  putting  it  in 

execution,  they  agreed,  at  laft,  that  he  fliould  goto  -he  royal 

army,    where  pretending  to  be  an  heretic,  he  would  hnd 

means  to  piftol  the  king  of  Navarre  :    that,  upon  telling 

him  he  had  not  mohey  to  carry  him  to  the  camp,  the  Little 

Feuillant  lent  him  400  crowns  ;  and  that,  having  received 

that  money,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Corbeil,  with  a  pro- 

mife  to  execute  their  defign. 

Montgaillard  died  of  a  dropfy,  upon  the  8th  of  June,  in 
the  year  1628.     He  was  at  that  time  abbe  of  Orval.     He 
had,  it  feems,  always  wifhed  to  be  interred  under  a  gutter; 
knd  it  was  only  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  aft  eolation,  that 
he  confented  at  laft  to  have  his  body  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  ftairs,  which  defcend  from  the  great  dormitory  into  the 
thlirch.     Such  a  faint  as  Montgaillard,  and  one  who  had 
done  fuch  fipgular  fervices  to  holy  church,  muft  needs  have 
poflefled  qualities  above  the  ufual  ftandard  of  nature ;  and 
therefore  the  writers  of  his  life  have  very  juftly  pretended, 
that  God  performed  great  miracles  both  in  his  favour,  and 
by  his  means.     There  is  a  remarkable  print  of  this  monk, 
in  which,  notwithftanding  his  atifterities,  and  the  hardfhips 
he  inflicted  upon  himfelf,  he  is  reprefented  in  a  chamber, 
fitting  upon  a  handfome  elbow  chair,  adorned  with  a  mag- 
nificent cufhion,  which  one  would  take  to  be  filled  with  the 
fineft  down.     Before  him  is  reprefented  i  pourtrait  of  our 
Lady,    to  whom  the  holy  abbot   addrclFes    the   following 
words  !  "  O  domina  mea,  quid  hie  ficio  ?  educo  e  carcere 
'^^  animam  meam,  ad  confitendum  nomini  'Uo.'     At  a  dif- 
tance  you  fee  a  heap  of  volumes  on  fire,  and  by  the  tenor  of 
the  book  you  fee,  that  this  denotes  the  Volumes  compofed 
Vol.  VIIL  G  g  by 
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,  by  the  Little  Feuillant.  Thcfe  volumes,  out  of  his  humrli- 
ty,  he  threw  into  the  fire  himfelf ;  having  obferved,  that 
one  of  the  religious  of  his  abbey,  upon  w^hom  he  had  im- 
pofed  that  office,  fhew^ed  a  repugnance  to  it.  At  his  fide  is 
the  figure  of  a  jamb,  "  a  very  proper  emblem  of  this  friar's 
*'  meeknefs,"  which  is  faid  to  have  appeared  to  him  juft 
after  hearing,  in  the  night,  a  voice,  that  forewarned  him  of 
a  great  number  of  calumnies,  with  which  he  was  going  to 
be  attacked.  At  his  feet  lie  four  mitres  ;  namely,  that  of 
the  bifhopric  of  Angers,  which,  foon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Feuillans  at  Paris,  Henry  III.  offered  him,  and  he  refufed  -, 
thofe  of  the  bifhopric  of  Pamiez,  and  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  Marimond,  both  of  which  he  refufed  alfo  ;  and  that  of 
the  abbey  of  Nizelle,  which  the  archduke  gave  him  for  the 
fake  of  retaining  him  near  his  perfon,  but  which  he  kept 
no  longer,  than  till  the  firft  vacancy  happened  of  the  grand 
and  opulent  abbey  of  Orval. 

MONTMAUR  (Peter  de)  profeflbr  of  Greek  in 
the  royal  college  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIIL     He 
was  a  man  that  made  a  great  noife  in  his  day;  yet  there  are 
hardly  any  memorials  of  him  which  we  can  depend  upon 
as  true,  becaufe  they  are  delivered  to  us  chiefly  by  his  ene- 
mies.    He  was  reckoned  the  grcateft  parafitc  of  his  times, 
and  rendered  himfelf  fo  odious  to  his  contemporary  v/its, 
that  they  attacked  him  with  all  the  keenncfs  of  the  moft  abu- 
five  fatire.     "  Profeflbr  Montmaur,  or  Monmor,''  fays  Ha- 
drian Valefius,  "  loved  to  indulge  his  geniu|;'at  a  banquet, 
*'  at  the  expence  of  other  people.     He  gaiiiej  accefs  to  the 
*'  houfes  of  all  the  grandees,  who  kept  ^'open  table,  by 
"  the  means  of  fome  Greek  and  Latin  fe^itenccs,  which  he 
*'  retailed  to  them  for  his  fliare  of  the  reckoning.     After  he 
*'  had  eat  and  drank  very  heartily,  in  order  to  divert  his  hofls, 
*'  he  ufed  to  rail  againft  all  the  men  of  learning,  whether 
"  dead  or  alive  :  there  was  not  one  of  them  whom  he  did 
*'  not  take  to  tafk.     Moft  of  the  learned  thought  themfelves 
*'  obliged  to  do  him  juflice  in  his  turn,  and  to  celebrate  him 
*'  according  to  his  merits.     It  was  m.r.  Menage  who  founded 
^'  the  alarm  againfl:  him.     He  wrote  his  life  in  Latin  ;  at 
*     '^  the  end  of  which  he  infcrted  a  little  epigram  of  fiv^e  verfes, 
*'  exhorting  all  the  learned  to  take  arms  againfl:  this  com- 
*'  mon  enemy."     This  life  is  intitled,  Vita  Gargilii  Ma- 
murrae  j  and  the  epigram  is  as  follows : 

"  Quifquis 
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'*  Quifquis  legerit  hsec,  poeta  fiat: 

"  Et  de  coenipeta  mihi  jocofos 

"  Scribat  Gargilio  repente  verfus. 

"  Qi^ii  non  Icripferit,  inter  eruditos  , 

"  JnCulfillimus  ambulet  patronos." 

That  Is,  *'  whoever  fliall  read  this  book,  let  him  become  a 

'^  poet  inftantly,  and  write  ludicrous  verfes  upon  Gargilio  the 

*'  dinner  hunter.    Whoever  will  not  write,  let  him  pafs  for  a 

*'  block-head  among  the  patrons  of  learning."     ''  I  did  notValefiana. 

*'  care,"  continues  Vaielius,  ''  {;o  be  the  laft  who  fhould 

'V  engage  in  fo  pleafant  a  war :  I  publifhed  two  Latin  per- 

**  foimances  of  our  profeffor's,  the  one  in  profe,  the  other 

*'  in    verfe,    with    notes,    &c."     This    confpiracy   againf^ 

Montmaur  was  almoft  univerfal.     Even  Balzac  liiled  him- 

felf  with  fo  much  zeal  in  this  crufado,  that  he  defcended 

from  his  ufual  gravity,  for  the  fake  of  being  pleafant  upon 

poor  Montmaur;  though,  as  Bayle  obferves,  this  tafk  was 

more  fatiguing  to  him,  than  it  would  have  been  to  Scarron 

to  have  written  a  ferious  pompous  performance. 

However,  among  many  ingenious  and  fatirical  fictions, 
thefe  may  be  taken  as  certain  facls  relating  to  him,  viz.  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Limofin  ;  that  he  ftudied  polite  literature 
under  the  jefuits  of  Bourdeaux  ;  that  he  was  perfuaded  to 
put  on  the  jefuit's  habit  \  that  they  fent  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  taught  grammar  for  three  years  with  great  reputation  ; 
that  then  he  had  leave  to  quit  that  employment,  becaufe  his 
health  was  in  a  declining  condition;  that  he  opened  a  drug- 
gifts  (hop  at  Avignon,  where  he  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
money  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  came  to  Paris,  where  not 
finding  encouragement  at  the  bar,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
poetry,  in  hopes  of  fharing  in  the  favours  which  cardinal 
Kichelieu  conferred  upon  good  poets.  He  cultivated  the 
moft  puerile  fpecies  of  that  fine  art,  fuch  as  anagrams,  and 
other  pieces  of  low  wit  in  the  fame  way,  which  afterwards 
took  their  name  from  him.  Thus  jn  the  Origines  de  la 
langue  Fran^oife,  Montmorifm  is  faid  to  be  "  the  name.  Menage, 
''^  which  has  lately  been  given  to  thofewitticifms,  which  P-,5io» 
"  confift  in  a  mere  playing  with  words  ;  the  Latins  called ^'^"'  '^5*' 
*'  them  Annominationes  ,  we  call  them  iVIontmorifms,  from  ^ 

«'  Peter  Montmaur,  king's  profellbr  of  Greek,  who  affedled 
*'  thofe  clinching  pieces  of  wit." 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
Montmaur  was  not  fo  defpicable  a  perfon  as  he  has  been  re- 
prefentcJ.     He  might  love  good  eating  ;  he  might  on  this 
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account  attend  the  tables  of  the  great ;  and  he    might  give 
his  tongue  great  liberties,  when  he  was  there  :  but  if  he  had 
not  recommended  himfelf  by  a  well-furniflied   memory,   a 
great  deal  of  reading,   and  a  ready  wit,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  could  have  had  fuch  open  accefs  to  the  chancellor, 
the   prelident  de   Mefmes,    and   other   perfons,    who   were 
'  eminent  both  by  their  rank,  their  good  tafte,  and  their  learn-^ 
ing.     Add  to  this,  that  it  is  a  fair  prefumption  of  a  man's- 
not-  being  infigniflcant  and  contemptible,  when  a  confede- 
racy of  the  greateft  wits  of  the  age  muft  needs  be  formed' 
againil  him  -,  but  rather  the  reverfe,  unlefs  we  could  fup-* 
pofe  thefe  wits  to  be  moft  ridiculoufly  and  wretchedly  em- 
fnurnal  des  ployed.     We  mufl  not  forget  to  obferve,    hov/ever,   that 
s^avans  oi    ^^cre  werc  perfons   of  reputation  and  merit,  v/ho  ftrongly 
'^gQ^IIvd-^i^^PPfOv^^  of  thefe  outrages  of  his  enemies,  as  mr.  Coufin, 
vai'or  de       Vigneul  Marville,  and  Vavafor.     We  will  tranferibe  what 
epigram-      Vigneul  MarviUe  has  faid,    as  it  feems  to  convey  a  truer" 
mate,  cap.  X.  .j^^  of  him  than  any  we  caa  come  at  elfewhere.     "  Pro- 
vigneul       "  fefTor  Montmaur,"  fays  this  author,  "  was  by  no  means 
Marville,      <<  fo  defpicable  a  man  a^  moft  people  imagine.     He  had  a. 
Melange      cc  ^      p;enius,  and  great  parts.     The  Greek  and  La- 

deiiteratuie,       tm  Were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  mother  tongue.     He 
p.  S6.  ^'  had  read  all  the  good  authors  of  antiquity  3  and,  with  the 

''  help  of  a  prodigious  memory  and  great  vivacity,  made 
"  very  ingenious  applications  of  the  moft  beautiful  pafiages 
<'  which  he  had  obferved  in  them^  It  is  true,  he  almoft 
*'  always  applied  them  fatirically  ;  which  provoked  the  re- 
*'  fcntment  of  thofe  who  happened  to  be  the  fubjedls  of  his 
'^  pleafantry.  By  thefe  qualities  he  introduced  himfelf  to 
*'  the  acquaintance  of  the  polite  and  learned.  Avarice  was 
"  a  great  blot  upon  his  character,  for  he  had  a  fortune  v;ith- 
"  out  ufmg  it :  and  he  was  too  much  devoted  to  good  eat- 
*'  ing  and  drinking.  He  ufed  to  fay  to  his  friends,  Gen- 
*<  tlemen,  do  you  furnifh  meat  and  drink,  and  I  will  fur- 
''  nifh  fait :  and  indeed  he  fcattered  it  very  profufely, 
*'  wherever  he  made  one  of  the  company.  His  fatirical 
"  humour  had  no  bounds  ;  and  he  was  a  Lucian  through- 
*'  out.  He  was  particularly  bitter  upon  bad  poets. — Never 
*'  was  mortal  fo  much  pelted  with  iatire  in  profe  and  verfe, 
*'  as  was  Montmaur.  Every  one  exhaufted  his  fund  of  ill- 
'^  nature  upon  him  ;  and  there  are  whole  colledions  of 
*'  thofe  fatircs  ftill  extant :  the  beft  of  them  were  thofe- 
*'  wrote  by  Menage.  Montmaur  was  advifed  by  his  friends 
*'  to  publiih  hi?  iatirical  jokes  upon  his  petulant  enemies  ; 
"  but  he  was  too  indolent  to  take  fo  much  trouble ;  he. 
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*^  was  fatij^fied  to  laugh  at  thefe  trifles,  and  defpife  them. 
^'  When  he  was  told  that  Menage  had  transformed  him 
"  into  a  parrot.  Very  well,  replied  he,  I  {hall  neither  want 
"  wine  to  make  merry  over,  nor  a  bill  to  defend  myfelf. 
*'  And  as  the  fame  perfon  was  bcftowing  high  commenda- 
"  tions  upon  this  performance  of  Menage's,  It  is  no  won- 
^'  der,  added  he,  if  fo  great  a  prater  as  Menage  makes  a 
"  good  parrot."     Montmaur  died  in  the  year  1648. 


tis,  Sec, 


M  O  R  ATA  (Olympia  Fulvia)  a  learned  Italian  Mefcbior 
lady,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1526.     Her  father  taught  thef^^^^J^ 
belles  lettres  in  fcveral  cities  of  Italy  ;  and  his  great  reputa- 
tion and  merit  as  a  teacher,  advanced  him  to  be  preceptor  to 
the  young  princes  of  Ferrara,  Tons  of  Alphonfus  I.     The 
uncommon  parts  and  turn  for  literature  which  he  difcovered 
in  his  daughter,    induced  him  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  fhe 
foon  made  a   progrefs,    which  aftonifhed    all    around  her. 
The  princefs  of  Ferrara  was  at  that  time  ftudying  polite  li- 
terature; for  her  furtherance  in  which,  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient, that  (he  fliould  have  a  companion  in  the  fame  pur- 
fuit,  in  order  to  excite  in  her  a  noble  emulation.     Morata, 
being  deemed  a  very  proper  perfon  for  the   purpofe,    was 
Galled  to  court,   where  fne  was  heard,    by  the  aftonifhed 
Italians,  to  declaim  in  Latin,  to  fpeak  Greek,  to  explain 
the  paradoxes  of  Cicero,  and  to  anfwer  any  jqueftions  that 
were  put  to  her.     Her  father  dying,  and  her  mother  being 
an  invalid,  fhe  was  obliged  to  return  home,    in  order  to 
take  upon  her  the  adminiftration  of  the  family  affairs,  and 
the  education  of  three  fifters  and  a  brother  ;  both  which  (he 
executed  with  general   applaufe.     Another  caufe  feems  to 
have  removed  her  from  court ;  and  that  was,  fome  diflike 
which  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara  had  conceived  to  her,  though 
it  is  not  faid  on  what  account.     In  the  -mean  time,  a  young 
German,    named  Andreas  Grunthlerus,    who   had  liudied 
phyfic,  and  taken  his  dolor's  degree  at  Ferrara,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  married  her.     Upon  this  (he  went  with  her 
hufband  to  Germany,  and  took  her  little  brother  along  with 
her,  whom  (he  carefully  inftru6ted  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.     They  arrived  at  Augfburg  the  12th   of  June, 
1548  ;  and,  after  a  (hort  flay  there,   went  to  Schweinfurt 
in   Franconia,    which  was    the    birth-place  of  Grunthler. 
They  had  not  been  long  there,  before  Schweinfurt  was  be- 
fieged  and  burnt:    but  they  efcaped  with  their  lives,  and 
fled  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  to  Hammelburg.     They  were  not 
fufFered  to  continue  long  here,  and  were  driven  to  the  laft 
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fhlft,  when  luckily  the  elector  Palatine  invited  Grunihler 
to  be  profefTor  of  phyfic  at  Heidelberg.  He  entered  upon 
this  new  office  in  1554,  and  began  to  enjoy  himrdf ;  when 
illnefs,  occafioned  by  the  prodigious  diftrelles  and  hardftiips 
they  had  undergone,  feized  upon  Morata,  and,  after  fa- 
tiguing her  for  fome  months,  carried  her  off  the  26th  of 
06^ober,  1555,  before  jQie  was  quite  twenty-nine  years  old. 
She  died  in  the  proteflant  religion,  which  (lie  embraced  up- 
on her  coming  into  Germany.  Pier  huiband  and  brother 
did  not  long  furvive  her. 

She  compofed  feveral  works,  a  great  part  of  which  were 
burnt  with  the  town  of  Schweinfurt;  the  remainder  were 
collected   by  Caslius  Secundus  Curio,   and   publifhed   with 
"  this  title  :  Olympiac  Fulviae  Morat^',  foeminie  doctiffimje  ac 

plane  divinae,  opera  omnia  quae  ha6Lenus  inveniri  potuerunt ; 
quibus  Crelii  Secundi  Curionis  epiftolae  ac  orationes  accelle- 
runt.  Bafilicse  1558,  in  8vo..  This  edition  was  followed 
by  others  in  1562,  1570,  1 580,  &c.  Morata*s  works  con- 
flft  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  and  tranflations. 

Candid  nar.      MORAVIANS,    or,    to  call  them  bv  their  proper 
"filf  t' "^"^^'    HERRNHUTERS,    are   a   myfterious   fcvit   of 
greV"of^the  Chriftians,  which  have  arifen  in  this  century,  and  made  a 
IFierrnhuters,  confidcrable  progrefs  in  feveral  countries,   under  the  direc- 
commonly     tion  and  management  of  Nicholas  Lewis  count  of  Zinzen- 
vLns  or^U-  ^^^^  •  ^^  which  account  they  are  called  Zinzendorfians  by 
nitasFra-     the  prefent  king  of  Pruffia,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  houfe  of 
trum,  &c.    Brandenburg.     From  the  narrative  which  count  Zinzendorf 
Rimiuy^      has  given  of  himfelf,  we  learn,  that  from  the  tenth  year  of 
Lond.  175^.  his   age  he   formed- a  defign   of  gathering   together  a  little 
P.  284.  of   fociety  of  Believers,  amongft  whom  he  might  live,  and  who 
edftion^^n^    fhould  intirely  employ  them.felves  in   exercifes  of  devotion 
1751,121110.  tinder  him.     When  he  became  of  age,  which  was  in  the 
Candid  nar-  year  1721,  hls  thoughts  were  wholly  bent  upon  executing 
rative,  &c.    jjjg  project;   and  being  joined  by  fome  perfons  who  were  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  he  fettled  at  Bertholfdorf  in  Upper  Lu- 
fatia,  an  eftate  which  he  had  purchafed.     He  gave  the  cu- 
racy of  that  village,  then  vacant,  to  a  minifter  of  his  ov^n 
complexion  ;  and  Bertholfdorf  foon  became  talked  of  for  a 
new  fort  of  piety. 

The  fame  of  this  was  carried  to  Moravia,  by  one  Chriftian 
David,  a  carpenter,  who  had  been  before  in  that  country, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  diftafle  to  the  fuper- 
flitions  of  the  Romifh  church,  and  to  create  among  feveral 
people  an  inclination  to  proteftantifm.     This  fellow  engaged 
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two  or  three  of  the  profelytes  he  had  made,  to  leave  that 
country,  and  to  come  with  their  famih'es  to  Bertholfdorf, 
vAere  they  were  gladly  received  by  the  count.  They  were 
dircflcd  to  build  a  houfe  in  a  wood,  about  half  a  league  from 
that  village,  which  was  foon  finifhed  :  fo  that  on  St.  Mar- 
tin's-day  1722,  thefe  people  held  their  firft  meeting  there. 
It  is  faid,  they  forefaw  that  God  would  kindle  a  light  in 
this  place,  that  fhould  enlighten  all  the  country  :  and  Chrif- 
tian  David  was  fo  fure  of  the  future  growth  of  this  fettle- 
ment,  that  he  already  divided  the  fpot  of  ground  round  it 
into  quarters,  and  marked  out  in  what  dire6tions  the  ftreets 
were  to  run.  The  event  did  not  contradidl  the  carpenter's 
forefight.  A  great  many  people  from  Moravia,  and  elfe- 
where,  flocked  to  this  new  fettlement,  and  eftabliflied  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  of  count  Zinzendorf,  who  alfo 
himfelf  fixed  his  refidence  here.  In  a  few  years  it  became 
a  confiderable  village,  having  an  orphan-houfe,  and  other 
public  buildings.  Thirty-four  houfes  were  built  there  in 
1728;  and,  in  1732,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted 
to  fix  hundred.  An  adjacent  hill,  called  the  Huth-berg, 
gave  occafion  to  thefe  colonifts  to  call  their  dwelling-place 
Huth  des  Herrn,  and  afterwards  Herrnhuth,  which  may  be 
interpreted,  The  guard  or  protecSlion  of  the  Lord ;  and 
from  this  the  whole  kS:  has  taken  its  name. 

The  Herrnhuters  foon  eftabliflied  among  themfelves  a 
fort  of  difcipline,  which  clofely  united  them  to  each  other. 
They  divided  themfelves  into  different  clafTes  ;  which  dif- 
ference was  determined  by  the  age,  fex,  and  fituation  of 
the  members  to  each  other.  There  were  clafTcs  cf  married 
men,  married  women,  widowers,  widow's,  maids,  bache- 
lors, children.  Each  has  its  direiflor,  chofen  by  its  mem- 
bers, on  v/hom  it  depends,  and  who  confines  it  to  certain 
exercifes  of  devotion,  and  to  the  obfervance  of  little  minute 
rules.  A  great  part  of  their  worfliip  confifts  in  finging 
hymns  :  and  at  all  hours,  whether  of  day  or  night,  fome 
perfons  of  both  fexes  are  appoihted,  by  rotation,  to  pray 
for  the  fociety.  And  what  is  very  remaricable,  thefe  people, 
without  call,  clock,  or  watch,  are  acquainted,  they  tell  us, 
when  their  hour  comes  in  which  they  are  to  perform  this 
duty.  When  the  brethren  perceive  that  the  zeal  of  the  fo- 
ciety is  declining,  their  devotion  is  revived  by  celebrating 
agapesj  or  love-feafts.  The  cafting  of  lots  is  much  prac- 
tifed  among  them  :  they  make  ufe  of  it  to  learn  the  will  of 
the  Lord.  The  elders  have  the  fole  right  of  making  matches  : 
aiid  no  proniife  of  marriage  is  of  any  validity  without  their 
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confent.  The  maids  devote  themfelves  to  the  Saviour,  ^5f 
they  exprefs  themfelves,  not  with  an  intent  never  to  marry, 
but  to  marry  only  fuch  a  perfon,  v^^hom  God  fhall  have  re- 
vealed to  be  regenerated,  to  be  inftrufted  in  the  importance 
of  the  conjugal  ftate,  and  appointed  by  the  divine  dir€6lion 
to  enter  into  that  flate.  All  is  extraordinary  and  marvellous, 
if  you  believe  them,  at  Herrnhut.  The  molt  ftubborn  dif- 
eafes  vanifh  there  u^ithout  help.  Very  rarely  one  dies  of  a 
violent  fever  -,  but  it  is  comrnon  to  die  there  of  a  cold,  de- 
Candld  nar- fluxion,  or  fome  fuch  flight  indifpofition.  Thefe  are  at  leaft 
rauve,  &c.  ^^j^gs^  vi^hich  count  Zinzendorf  has  affirmed  in  a  wTlting, 
dated  January  24,  1732,  and  prefented  to  the  miniftry  of 
the  court  of  Drefden. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Herrnhuters,  to  the  year 
1729,  pretended  to  be  any  thing  more,  than  members  of  rhe 
Lutheran  church  at  Bertholfdorf.     Indeed  they  were  all  of 
them,  either  born  among  Lutherans,  or  converted  from  po- 
pery to  the  faith  of  the  Augfburg  confeffion  ;  and  if  fome  of 
them  entertained  ideas  of  Calvinifm,  their  leader  prefently 
took  care  to  cure  them  of  all  fuch  notions.     But  from  this 
time  the  Herrnhuter?,  undoubtedly  with  a  view  of  fetting 
themfelves  ofF,  and  deriving  credit  to  their  fociety,  have 
affected  to  pafs  for  a  part  of  thofe  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
brethren,  who  lived  feparately  from  the  church  of  Rome,  a 
long  time  before  Luther;  and  in  this  (train  count  Zinzen- 
dorf has  talked  ever  fmce.    He  pretends,  that  thefe  brethren 
were  originally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  had,  in  procefs  of 
time,  united  them.felves  with  the  Waldenfes,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Latin  church.     He  beftows  the  higheft 
encomiums  on  this  Moravian  church,  fo  much  renowned  in 
former  times,  over-clouded  and  forgot  afterwards,  but  nov/ 
again  fhining  out  and  revived  under  his  aufpices  at  Herrnhut. 
Zinzen-       He  gives  it  the  moil  pompous  titles ;  as,  "  the  church  of  the 
^iorfs  Ser-    <f  crofs,  the  church  of  the  Lamb,  the  church  of  the  blood 
r°Rini'i"s    '^  ^"^  wounds,  the  theocracy,  a   people   whereunto    was 
n  the  Can-  "  never  (ten  the  like;  they  are,"  fays  he,  "  the  144,000 
did  narra-     "  fervants  of  God^  marked  on  their  foreheads,  of  whorn 
tive,  &c.      <«  g(.^  John  makes  mention  in  the  Revelations."     This  de- 
^'         fcent,  no  doubt,  would  do  honour  to  Herrnhutifm  ;  but  it  is 
intirely  without  foundation.     The  ancient  Moravian  bre- 
thren mixed  with  the  reformed  in  Poland  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  not  one  of  thofe  that  profefled  their  doctrine,  remained 
jn  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  doctrine  itfelf  having  been  in- 
tirely rooted  out  of  thok  countries^  ever  fmce  the  year  16^0. 
^J'he  Moravians,  who  retired  to  Herrnhutj  and  who  are  the 
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mofl  inconfiderable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village, 
have  nothing  common  with  the  ancient  Bohemian  and  Mo- 
ravian brethren,  but  are  only  Roman  catholics  converted  to 
the  proteftant  religion. 

As  the  Herrnhut  fociety  viras  begun  upon  the  eftate  of 
count  Zinzendorf,  under  his  protection,  by  his  care  and 
benefactions,  and  according  to  his  ideas  and  vievi^s,  it  was 
but  natural,  that  he  fhould  have  a  very  great  authority  over 
it  J  and  fo  it  has  happened.  He  has  always  been  the  foul, 
the  oracle,  and  the  primum  mobile  of  it ;  has  always  been 
at  the  head  of  his  {c^,  both  in  temporals  and  fpirituais. 
From  the  year  1726,  he  was  called  the  *'  truftee,  or  guar- 
"  dian  of  the  brethren  ;"  which  happened  in  this  fingular 
manner,  as  he  tells  us  hirnfelf.  Chriftian  David,  the  carpenter, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  already,  being  one  day  in  the 
count's  apartment  to  talk  with  him  upon  fomething,  all  of 
a  fudden  gave  him  this  title ;  and  it  was  afterwards  con* 
firmed  by  the  confent  of  the  fociety.  He  refigned  it  how- 
ever in  March  1730,  but  was  prevailed  on  to  take  it  again 
in  January  1733.  In  1737,  count  Zinzendorf,  who  from 
the  age  of  fevcnteen,  had  believed  hirnfelf  called  by  provi- 
dence to  an  ecclefiaftic  ftate  or  condition  of  life,  and  who 
had  already  publicly  preached  in  fome  of  the  Lutheran 
churches,  got  himfelf  confecrated  bifhop  of  his  fe6l :  and 
from  that  time,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  bifhops,  figned 
with  his  chriftian  name  and  that  of  his  fee,  namely,  *'  Lu- 
"  dovicus  Moravienfis."  He  had  very  little  forwardnefs, 
hj2  fays,  to  make  a  figure  as  a  biOiop ;  and  therefore  in  the 
third  general  fynod  of  Herrnhutifm,  held  at  Gotha  in  1740, 
he  laid  down  his  epifcopal  dignity.  But  this  feems  only  to 
have  been  done,  with  a  view  of  attaining  a  higher  and  more 
honourable  title,  which  he  did,  viz.  that  of  "  minifter  ple- 
*'  nipotentiary  and  ceconomift ;"  with  power  to  nominate  a 
fuccefibr,  and'  an  exprcfs  claufe,  that  nothing  of  importance 
fhould  be  done  or  concluded  on  without  his  confent :  and 
lately  he  has  called  himfejf  "  lord  advocate  of  the  unitas  CanJId  nar- 
*'  fratrum."  "tive,  &c« 

Count  Zinzendorf  has  always  fhewn  himfelf  very  folici-  ^*  ^^' 
tons  to  propagate  his  fed ;  and  has  fpared  neither  pains  nor 
art  about  it.  He  has  fent  his  fellow-labourers  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  himfelf  been  all  over  Europe,  and  at 
leaft  twice  in  America,  In  the  year  1732,  the  miffionaries 
of  Herrnhutifm  had  pafled  the  Line;  and  from  1733,  *^  "®^ 
Herrnhut  has  been  eftablifhed  in  Greenland.  The  fociety 
pofJefTcs  Bethlehem  in  Penfylvania  j  arrd  it  has  alfo  a  fettle- 
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ment  amongft  the  Hottentots.    Even  China  has  admitted  it; 
and  we  know  what  progrefs  it  has  made  in  our  own  country, 
as  well  as  on  the  continent.     To  facilitate  the  propagation 
of  his  fecSt,  the  count  has  fhewn  a  regard  to  all  chriftian 
Rimius's      communions.     He  wrote  a  letter  to  pope  Benedid:   XIII. 
^"c'^dd"*  ^^^^^  ^^°"^  Drefden  June  4,   1728,  in  which  he  ftiles  that 
iwrra^t^ve,      pontifF  "  holy  father;"  and  tells  him,    "  that  he  throws 
&c.  p.  7.      ""  himfelf  at  his  feet,  that  he  venerates  his  holinefs,  and 
Lond.1755.  <c  earneftly  labours,  that  the  true  chriftians  in  the  catholic 
"  religion,  and  what  are  called  fe6l:s,  may  be  acquainted 
'*  with  him,  venerate  him,  love  him,  &c."     He  fcnt  a  de- 
putation to  the  patriarch  of  Conilantinople,  which  was  well 
received.     He   fhews  a   great  attachment  to   Lutheranifm, 
and  conftantly  pretends  10  be  a  profelTor  of  it.     He  boafts 
of  being  a  minifter  of  that  church  ;  and  affirms,  that  he  and 
his  brethren  hav^e  no  otj?er  doctrine,  than  what  is  taught  by 
Candid  nar-  that  communion.     He  is  of  late  become  more  favourable  to 
ratjv-,  &c.    Calvinifm;  and  he  declares  in  general,  that  whoever  cm- 
^'  "  '         braces  Herrnhutifm,  heed  not  change  his  religion. 

The  difcipline  of  this  religious  fociety  is  very  arbitrary 
and  rigid ;  and  therefore  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  the  fupe- 
riours  is,  we  may  be  fure,  a  very  eflential  article  of  the 
i'yftem.  The  fociety  pretends  to  rule  by  the  will  of  "  the 
^'  Saviour :"  every  thing  is  done  by  "  the  Saviour's  injunc- 
"  tion :  Jefus  will  have  it  fo  ;  the  Lamb  commands  it." 
This  count  Zinzendorf  inculcates  among  his  flock  with  great 
care  and  affiduity,  and  this  is  the  language  of  the  minifters 
of  the  fociety.  According  to  them,  the  Saviour  gives  his 
o^^ders  on  the  very  moment  they  are  to  be  executed,  with- 
out allowing  thofe  who  are  to  obey  them,  the  leaft  time  to 
confider.  The  fending  miffionaries  abroad  is,  according  to 
this  {qS:^  a  bufmefs  in  which  the  Savidur  is  particularly  con- 
cerned ;  {q  that  if  a  member  of  the  fociety  is  ordered  to  the 
remoteft  part  of  the  globe,  he  is  infl:antly  to  fet  out  to  the 
place  of  his  deflination,  without  fo  much  as  confidering, 
much  lefs  demurring,  about  it.  As  the  brethren  have  al- 
ways a  great  number  of  labourers  on  the  roads,  oftentimes 
among  thefe  their  chief  himfelf  with  his  family  and  retinue; 
and  as  the  carrying  on  their  general  fcheme  requires  large 
fupplies,  it  is  necellary,  they  fhould  have,  what  is  called 
the  fmev/  of  all  great  fchemes,  money.  Thus  we  find, 
that  they  eftabliPned  betimes  a  fund,  called  by  them  '<  the 
,  "  Lamb's,  or  the  Saviour's  cheft  ;"  which  has  fmce  grown 
very  confiderable  by  the  contributions  and  donations  of  the 
profelytes  to  Herrnhutifm.  From  the  beginning  two  bre- 
thren 
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thrcn  were  trufted  with  it,  one  of  whom  kept  the  cheft,  and 
the  other  the  key,  though  the  count  all  the  while  has  had 
the  management  and  direction  of  it.  It  is  known  to  be  a 
fundamental  condition  and  article  of  this  fociety,  that  who- 
ever defires  to  be  received  into  it  as  a  brother,  muft  con^ 
tribute  largely  to  "  the  Saviour's  cheft."  Nay,  he  muft  do 
more  than  contribute  largely,  he  muft  contribute  his  all  ;  for 
thus  favs  the  count  himfelf,  in  a  fermon  quoted  by  Rimius  : 
"  The  oeconomifts  of  the  fociety  may  fay  to  a  young  rich  Candid  nar- 
"  man.  Either  give  us  all  thou  haft,  or  get  thee  gone;  give ''^*"'*^'  *^« 
"  us  all  thou  haft,  or  thou  canft  be  with  us."  ^*  *^* 

We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  difci- 
pline  of  the  Moravians,  or  Herrnhuters,  we  next  proceed  to  , 
mention  their  tenets  or  do6lrines ;  fuch  of  them,  we  mean, 
as  are  charafteriftic  of  the  fed:,  and  diftinguifti  them  from 
other  religious  communities.  As  long  as  Herrnhut  be- 
longed to  the  church  at  Bertholfdorf,  the  fociety  was  held 
in  fome  efteem,  and  not  at  all  fufpe£ted  to  difter  from  the 
confeftion  of  Augft)urg.  This  was  the  reafon,  given  by  the 
theological  faculty  at  Tubingen,  for  granting,  as  they  did, 
thofe  teftimonials,  to  which  count  Zinzendorf  has  ever  fmce 
appealed,  as  a  proof  of  the  foundnefs  of  his  dodtrine^  and 
under  whofe  fandlion  much  mifchief  has  been  done.  Whe- 
ther count  Zinzendorf  began  to  broach  his  new  do6lrines, 
immediately  upon  the  firft  eftabliftiment  of  the  fociety  at 
Herrnhut,  or  afterwards,  is  no  eafy  matter  to  come  at,  as 
indeed  it  is  not  to  come  at  the  tenets  of  the  fe(St  in  general^ 
fuch,  it  feems,  is  the  obfcurity  affe<Si:ed  by  their  teachers^ 
They  make  it  their  ftudy  to  fpeak  and  write  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  may  not  be  underftood.  It  is  a  rule  among 
them,  to  fpeak  to  thofe  who  are  not  initiated  into  the 
''  myfterious  theology  of  the  blood  and  wounds,"  in  fuch 
unintelligible  terms,  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  relate  any 
thing  they  have  heard.  Enough  however  may  be  collected 
from  the  fermons  of  Zinzendorf  himfelf,  and  from  th^ 
hymns  ufed  by  the  fociety,  which  are  probably  of  his  com- 
pofmg,  to  enable  the  reader,  with  what  has  been  already 
related,-  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  this  fecSl  of  chriftians. 

To  begin  with  the  idea  it  hath  of  Scripture.  Though 
count  Zinzendorf  does  not  dire6tly  difown  the  Scriptuie, 
yet  his  difrefpeitful  manner  of  treating  it  looks,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  cftablifti  a  power  and  authority  fuperior  to  it.  He 
{ays,  in  a  fermon  preached  at  Philadelphia,  that  **  the  ftyle  ibid.  p.  36, 
*'  of  Scripture  is  fometimes  like  that  of  a  peafant,  fome- 
"  times  like  that  of  a  carpenter,  fometimes  like  that  of  a 

"  iilherman, 
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*'  fiflierman,  and  fometimes  like  that  of  a  man  broijght  up 
*'  among  toll-gatherers.  I  verily  believe,*'  fays  he,  "  that 
*'  the  Saviour  may  have  fpoken  very  meanly,  and  perhaps 
*'  ufed  many  a  peafant-like  phrafe,  which  we  now  look 
"  upon  as  containing  fomething  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
*'  merely  becaufe  we  know  not  the  manner  of  fpeaking 
*'  which  was  then  ufed  by  the  journeymen  at  Nazareth." 
This  looks  as  if  Chrift  intended  a  new  period  in  his  church, 
and  to  declare  his  will  henceforwards  only  by  the  brethren. 
Concerning  the  Trinity,  that  do6^rine,  which  declares  the 
Father  to  be  the  creator,  the  Son  to  be  the  redeemer,  and 
the  Holy  Ghoft  to  be  the  fan£lifier,  is,  according  to  them, 
a  falfe  do<3:rine,  and  one  of  the  capital  errors  that  reign  in 
chriftendom.  Creation  and  fandification,  fay  they,  ought 
jict  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  :  and 
to  avoid  idolatry,  people  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  to  be  condu6led  to  Chrift  the 
CmiX\6  nar-  Saviour,  with  whom  alone  we  have  to  do.  ''  The  v/hole 
rative,  &c.  ^^  doftriuc  concerfiing  the  Father,  in  the  manner  it  has  been 
''  cried  up  in  chriftendom,  is,"  fays  count  Zinzendorf,  "  a 
*'  falfe  theology,  wherev/ith  all  dogs  and  fwine,  unbelievers 
*'  and  atheifts,  divert  themfelves,  in  fpite  of  their  God  and 
**  Saviour,"  The  Holy  Ghoft  is  called  by  the  Herrnhuters, 
the  "  eternal  wife  of  God,  the  mother  of  Chrift,  the  mo- 
*'  ther  of  the  faithful,  the  mother  of  the  church."  So  that, 
v/e  fee,  the  Son  is  the  chief,  if  net  the  only,  objeft  of  wor- 
fhip  in  this  extraordinary  community ;  and  to  him  indeed 
the  moft  tender,  we  cannot  fay  the  moft  adorable,  name? 
are  given.  He  is  called  "  their  Lamb,  their  little  Lamb, 
**  their  little  Jefus*"  They  make  his  name  of  the  feminine 
gender,  calling  him  "  their  mother,  the  mamma  Jefua." 
They  have  alfo  a  great  devotion  for  "  the  five  red  wounds," 
as  they  call  them,  of  his  crucifixion ;  but  that  which  he 
received  in  his  fide,  is  extolled  above  all  the  reft.  This  is 
their  "  favourite  wound  ;  the  very  dear  little  holy  opening; 
*'  the  precious  and  thoufand  times  pretty  little  fide.  They 
*^  kifs  this  wound ;  they  kifs  the  fpear  that  made  it ;  and 
*'  would  kifs  the  foldier,  whofe  hand  conducted  the  fpear  ; 
*'  they  thank  him  for  it.  It  is  in  this  opening  that  the 
*'  faithful  repofes  himfelf ;  there  he  breathes,  there  he  fports, 
'^  there  he  lays  down,  fometimes  length-wife,  fometimes 
''  crofs-wife.  There  is  his  country,  his  houfe,  his  hall, 
''  his  little  bed,  his  little  table  :  there  he  eats,  the^-e  he 
*'  drinks,  there  he  lives,  there  he  praifes  the  dear  3ittle 
^^  Lamb."  This  indec«xit,  childifti,  and,  we  may  fay,  im- 
pious 
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pious  language  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  their  hymns,  quoted  Candid  nar- 
by  Rimius  in  the  Candid  narrative.^  "!''l' aiI 

Regeneration,  fay  they,  comes  of  itfelf,  without  our  be-^' '*'        ' 
ing  required  to   do  any  thing  towards  it.     It  is   brought 
about  fuddenly,  all  at  once ;  and  one  moment  is  fufficient 
to  make  us  free  to  receive  grace,  tq  be  transformed  to  the 
image  of  the  little  Lamb.     A  perfon  regenerated  enjoys  a 
great  liberty,  according  to  them.     He  doth  what  the  Sa- 
viour gives  him  an  inclination  to  do ;  and  what  he  has  no 
inclination  for,  he  is  npt  obliged  to  do.     He  doth  what  the 
Saviour  makes  him  do  :  for  '*  the  Saviour  can  difpofe  of  life  Zinz.  Ser- 
*'  and  foul ;    can  make  the   oeconomy  of  falvatton,    and  J^*^"". '" 
*'  change  it  every  hour,  that  the  hindermoft  be  foremoft ;  ^^^^J   "^^' 
*'  can  make  laws,  and  abrogate  them  ;  can  make  that  to  53. 
*'  be  moral,  which  is  againft  nature  ;  the  greateft  virtue  to 
<'  be  the  moft  villainous   a<Slion,    and  the  moft  virtuous 
"  thoughts  to  be  the  moft  criminal  >  can,  in  a  quarter  of 
''  an  hour,  make  Abraham  willing  to  kill  his  fon,   which, 
*'  however,    is   the  moft  abominable   thought  a  man  can 
**  have.     It  is  wrong  therefore  to  fay,  that  a  regenerated 
"  perfon  doth  any  thing.     Properly  fpeaking  he  does  no- 
*'  thing.     It  is  the  Saviour  that  a£ts  for  him.     He  is  with 
*'  refpe6l  to  the  Saviour  as  a  child,  whofe  hand  is  guided, 
*'  yet  who  believes  it  is  himfelf  that  writes,  and  rejoices  at 
«  it.*' 

But  of  all  the  fmgularities,  for  which  this  fe6t  is  famous, 
none  equal  in  extravagance  and  wildnefs  the  notions  they 
entertain  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  both  fexes.  The  cir- 
cumcifion  of  the  Saviour  has,  according  to  them,  ferved  prin- 
cipally to  fhew  of  what  fex  he  was.  It  has  likewife  reftored, 
they  fay,  to  honour  that  part  of  the  human  body,  which, 
as  a  confequence  of  Adam's  fall,  was  become  a  difgrace  to 
it.  "  What  is  called  in  the  Bible,"  fays  count  Zin^endorf,  i{,id.  p.  r6^ 
*'  by  the  hideous  name  pudendum,  or  a  thing  to  be  afhamed 
*'  of,  on  account  of  the  fall,  is  changed  by  th€  Saviour  into 
*'  verendum,  or  a  thing  to  be  worfliipped.  What  was 
*'  chaftifed  by  circumcifion  in  the  time  of  the  law,  is  reftored 
"  again  to  its  firft  ellence  and  flourifhing  ftate  :  it  is  made 
•'  again  equal  to  the  moft  noble  and  refpedlable  parts  of  the 
*•  body;  yea,  it  is  on  account  of  its  dignity  and  diftindion 
*'  become  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  efjpecially  as  the  Lamb 
*'  chofe  to  endure  in  that  part  his  firft  wound,  his  firft  pain." 
The  fifters  of  the  fociety  are  therefore  exhorted  never  to 
think  of  it,  but  with  fentiments  of  the  moft  profound  vene- 
ration :  they  are  even  taught  to  refpedl  it  fof  fcarce  any 
4  other 
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Zir«  Ser-  other  reafon.  "  This,"  fays  the  count,  "  is  what  draws 
crdirn?/"  refpea  from  the  fifteis:  for,  though  they  alfo  have  bleffed 
Tativc,p.  57."  bodies,  in  one  of  which  the  hufband  of  fouls  has  lain,  in 
58.  *'  which  he  was  formed,   by  v/hich  he  was  born,  whom 

'*  God  begat,  and  a  woman  fuckled,  yet  they  honour  that 
"  member  by  which  we  refemble  Chrift,  with  the  utmoft 
"  veneration. — His  firft  holy  v/ound  attra^s  to  us  an  eter- 
^'  naf  refpcil  from  them,  in  the  married  and  unmarried 
"  ftate  ;  and  if  they  had  any  oiher  motive  for  refpe6ling  us, 
*'  taking  from  ourfelves,  and  not  on  account  of  our  refem- 
"  bling  the  man  Jefus,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  their  eter- 
"  nal  hufband. — When  the  fitters  fee  the  brethren,  not 
''  only  fuch  fifters  as  are  married,  but  all  fifters  ;  When 
"  they  behold  a  brother,  or  occafionally  think  on  the  male 
''  fex,  or  nurfe  a  little  boy,  they  are  always  to  reflc6l,  that 
'*  they  are  boys ;  thus  refpe^fully  remembering  the  man, 
"  who  wore  the  fame  member.'*  It  appears  from  hence, 
that  the  organ  of  generation  in  the  female  fex  is  alfo  in 
fome  degree  honourable,  as  having  been  fan£lified  by  the 
conception  and  birth  of  the  Saviour :  and  "  thus,"  fays 
count  Zinzendorf,  "  I  confider  the  parts  for  diftinguifhing 
"  both  fexes  in  chriftians,  as  the  moft  honourable  of  the 
''  v/hole  body,  my  Lord  and  God  having  partly  inhabited 
^'  them,  and  partly  worn  them  himfclf." 

All  fouls,  according  to  the  count,  are  of  the  feminine 
gender,  not  animi,  but  animae;  and  to  think  of  male  fouls, 
would,  he  fays,  be  to  entertain  a  folly,  which  ought  not 
to  enter  the  thoughts  of  a  chriftian,  even  in  the  midfl  of  a 
high  fever.  All  that  is  of  the  male  quality  was,  it  feems,- 
adapted  to  our  body  at  its  formation,  and  is  detached  from 
it,  as  foon  as  it  is  interred.  It  belongs  not  to  its  natural 
and  primitive  Hate.  It  is  an  addition  made  to  it  afterwards. 
It  is  the  feal  of  the  office,  with  which  the  male  fex  is  in- 
trufted  ;  for  this  fex  is  an  employment,  an  ofHce.  Jefus, 
we  are  told,  is  the  fpoufe  of  all  the  fillers;  the  hufbands,  in 
the  moil:  proper  (enie.,  are  his  procurators  and  agents,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  Vice-Chrifts,  or  Vice  Gods.  The 
flitters  are  conduced  to  Jefus  by  the  miniftry  of  their  huf- 
bands, who  were  thus  their  faviours  in  this  world":  and 
therefore  a  marriage  is  nothing  more,  than  the  bringing  a 
fifler  to  the  true  fpoufe,  by  the  mediation  of  fuch  a  procu- 
rator. But  hear  count  Zinzendorf  himfelf  upon  this  cu- 
Ibid.  p.  6i,  rious  point.  "  The  fifter,"  fays  he,  "  fhall  be  conducted 
^3«  *'  to  the  Saviour  by  the  mediation  of  a  procurator:  a  legate, 

*'  a  Vice-Chriil,  is  fent  to  meet  her :  flie  is  to  reprefent 

''  for 
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<«  for  a  time  the  church,  whereas  the  legate  reprefents  the 
<*  Saviour  of  his  body.  As  formerly  a  great  lord,  by  mar- 
*'  rying  a  princefs  in  quality  of  procurator,  ufed  to  zO:  only 
"  in  the  name  of  the  bridegroom,  fo  in  reality  no  man,  no 
«'  child  of  God,  can  boaft  of  having  a  wife,  but  is  only  to 
*«  confider  himfelf  as  a  chamberlain,  who  conducts  the  be- 
*'  trothed  perfon  through  this  world.  Though  the  man, 
<'  while  he  embraces  conjugally,  thinks  like  Jacob  the 
^'  grandfon  of  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Gen.  xxx.  3.  yet 
"  he  knows,  thathe  is  only  executing  an  office  in  Jefus's 
^'  name.  He  is  therefore  a  procurator  and  vicar  of  Jefus 
"  Chrift,  a  Vice-Chrift,  as  it  were;  and  what  he  does, 
"  while  he  conjugally  embraces  towards  the  exiftence  of 
"  the  child,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  office  of  a  Vice- 
*'  God  ;  and  his  wife  ought  to  regard  him  as  acting  in  the- 
"  name  of  the  Creator."  Agreeably  to  this  fine  fyftem,  the 
count,  in  a  conference  on  this  fubje£l  held  at  Oly  with  the 
feventh-day  men,  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  "  was  he 
"  to  die  in  the  very  conjugal  a61:,  he  could  fay  to  the  Sa- 
"  viour,  I  am  come  from  that  adl,  which  I  was  performing 
"  in  thy  name." 

It  is  cafy  to  conceive  from  hence,  that  marriage  muft  be 
an  high  affair  with  this  wonderful  fe6l,  and  fo  indeed  we 
find  it.  "  Marriages,"  fays  the  count,  "  are  a  capital  ar- 
*'  tide  of  the  fociety  ;  they  are  a  primum  principium,  as 
''  I  may  fay,  a  firft  principle  of  the  whole  fociety  ;  the  root 
*'  of  the  fociety 's  tree :  and  we  muft  always  confider  them, 
"  as  the  moft  precious  depofitum  from  the  hand  of  our 
"  Lord,  as  the  greateft  myltery  of  all  human  things  depo- 
"  fited  with  us,  and  whereof  the  key  is  given  unto  us. —  . 
"  Matrimony  among  us  is  full  of  refpe£t,  grace,  and  blef- 
"  fednefs  ;  but  our  office  and  the  enjoyment  in.  it  is  not, 
"  as  yet,  ftri6^Iy  enough  obferved ;  we  do  not  perform  and 
*'  enjoy  enough ;  the  hufbands  labour  not  enough  for  their 
"  wives ;  there  is  ftill  too  much  remifliiefs. — When  the 
*'  children  of  God  will  not  experience  at  a  certain  age, 
"  things  fuitable  to  a  certain  age,  they  become  unhappy, 
'^  and  fay  within  themfelves,  I  do  not  feel  what  other  peo- 
"  pie  feel."  If  the  reader  fhould  not  think  this  laft  fen- 
tence  clear  and  explicit  enough,  he  may  take  the  following 
for  a  comment,  "  The  unmarried  brother  knows  matri- 
*'  mony,  refpecls  it,  but  does  not  think  upon  it  of  his  own  ■ 
"  accord  :  and  thus  the  precious  member  of  the  covenant, 
*'  viz.  the  pudendum  virile,  is  fo  much  forgot,  becomes  fo 
*'  ufelefs,  and  confequently  is  reduced  to  fuch  a  natural 

numbnefs. 
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*'  numbnefs,  by  not  being  iifed,  that  afterwards,  when  he' 
"  is  to  marry  and  ufe  it,  the  Saviour  muft  reftore  him  from 
"  this  deadnefs  of  body.  And  when  an  Efther  by  grace, 
*'  and  fifter  according  to  her  make,  gets  fight  of  this  mem^ 
*'  ber,  her  fenfes  are  fhut  up,  and  fhe  holily  perceives,  that 
*'  God  the  Son  was  a  boy.  Ye  holy  matrons,  who  as  wives 
*'  are  about  your  Vice-Chrifts,  honour  that  precious  fign, 
*'  by  which  they  refemble  Chrift,  with  the  utmoft  venera- 
"  tion."  But  to  return  to  their  notions  of  marriage,  and 
Candid  nar-  to  conclude  with  this  point :  "  I  do  not  underftand,"  fays 
**^*^^>  ^^'  the  count,  "  the  conjunction  of  fexes  any  otherwife  than 
66,67.  "  in  a  minifterial,  or  procuratorial  {en{e^  where  two  per- 
*'  fons,  one  of  whom  reprefents  the  hufband  of  all  fouls, 
^'  the  Saviour,  and  the  other  the  congregation  of  all  fouls, 
*'  the  church,  do  by  God's  appointment  keep  a  daily  wor- 
'^  fhip,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  a  fancSiuary  on  purpofe 
*'  appointed  for  it,  called  the  marriage-bed  ;  and  where^ 
'*  among  other  office-duties  and  church-graces,  it  comes  to 
*'  pafs  that  children  refpcClively  are  begot  in  the  name  of 
*'  Jefus,  and  conceived  in  the  name  of  the  church." 

The  leaders  of  Herrnhutifm  are  accufed  of  having  infti- 
luted  fuch  ceremonies,  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages^ 
as,  according  to  our  fenfe  of  things,  exceed  all  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  modefty  :  ceremonies,  it  is  faid,  of  which 
no  eye  ihould  be  witnefs.  Thefe  however  are  referved,  it 
feems,  for  confirmed  members,  who  are  initiated  into  the 
moft  fecret  myfteries  of  the  fociety,  and  therefore  cannot 
eafily  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  profane  vulgar.  Yet 
that  fuch  ceremonies  are  performed,  cannot  be  thought  at  all 
incredible.  We  have  feen  already,  that  they  confider  the  con- 
jugal embrace  as  the  higheft  a6t  of  devotion  ;  and  we  may 
obferve  farther,  that  in  many  of  their  hymns,  they  devoutly 
Ibid,  p,  68.  addrefs  themfelves  to  "  what  we  dare  not  name."  "  Mem- 
"  ber  full  of  myftery  1  which  holily  gives,  and  chaftly  re- 
"  ceives,  the  conjugal  ointments  for  Jefus's  fake,  during 
*'  the  embraces  invented  by  the  moft  merciful  himfelf,  the 
*'  feed  of  the  church  being  then  fowed.  Mayeft  thou  be 
**  blelTed  and  anointed  with  the  blood  that  formerly  ran 
''  from  our  hufband  !  Mayeft  thou  fed^  or  meet,  with  great 
*'  tendernefs  at  the  fide,  which  is  open  for  the  Lamb's 
*'  fpoufe,  fmce  the  fpear  has  pufhed  into  it,  and  which  is 
''  the  objeft  of  married  people.  A  kifs  of  peace,  and  a 
''  greeting  to  all  our  dear  bones  and  ribs,  upon  the  breaft, 
*'  where  our  little  children  take  their  noarifnment  from^ 
"  and  the  body  of  the  fiiiers  is  incorporated  whh  the  Sa- 
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^'  viour,  &c.*'  We  find  in  their  colle<5li6n  other  hymns, 
Where,  if  the  object  of  worfhip  is  not  of  fo  grofs,  it  is  at 
leaft  of  a  fimilar  nature  :  among  which  may  be  reckoned, 
for  inftance,  thofe  in  honour  of  Anna  Nitfchman,  a  damfel 
whom  the  count  had  a  peculiar  regard  for,  and  with  whom^ 
although  he  had  a  countefs,  he  Ufed  to  ftroll  about.  One^ 
of  thefe  hymns  has  the  following  paflage  :  *'  Now  fhe  is  at 
"  all  hours  a  little  wound-worm.  Oh,  how  dainty  !  Now, 
*'  dear  hufband  the  Saviour,  I  earneftly  pray  thee,  that  thou 
"  would  anew  embrace  her,  fill  her  with  joy,  anoint  her^ 
*'  and  that  right  conjugally."  In  another,  which  is  alfo 
made  in  honour  of  Anna  Nitfchman,  we  find  thefe  words : 
'*  Reverend  Lamb's  prieftefs,  thou  choir  of  God's  maids, 
"  who  fo  willingly  and  heartily  puts  herfelf  at  the  feet  of 
"  the  warriors  !  This  is  the  reafon,  why  a  perfon  diftin- 
*'  guiftied  in  the  world,  often  cannot  look  at  thee,  but  as 
"  deeply  bent  before  thee.**  By  the  perfon  diftinguifhed 
in  the  world,  is  here  doubtlefs  meant  no  other  than  count 
Zinzendorf  himfelf,  the  author  of  this  hymn  ;  whofe  incli- 
nation to  be  «'  deeply  bent  before  this  Lamb's  prieftefs," 
has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  caufed  much  fcandal  in  the  world. 
The  following  verfe,  though  not  directed  to  Anna  Nitfch- 
man, but  to  the  whole  fifterhood,  is  of  fo  fingular  a  caft, 
that  we  cannot  help  giving  it  a  place  here^  "  This  is  the  Supplemertt 
**  reafon  that  you  are  honoured  as  Jefus's  fifters  :  you  re-  ^o  Candid 
"  femble  by  your  fex  the  precious  wound  in  his  fide  ;  and  J^Y^pl^face 
*'  whoever  fees  and  hears  of  you,  finds  in  you  a  refemblance  p.  ix.v. 
*'  of  his  dear  corpfe.  Thofe  things  which  have  a  refem- 
"  blance  with  God's  paflion,  are  immediately  confecrated 
«  to  us." 

We  have  now  faid  as  much  as  our  plan  permits^  and 
enough  to  give  a  general  and  fufficient  idea  of  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  difcipline,  and  dodrines  of  the  Moravians,  or  Herrn- 
huters  ;  and,  we  fuppofe,  have  raifed  no  fmall  wonder  in 
thofe,  who  had  heard  little  or  nothing  of  this  fe^Si:  before, 
and  who,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  fufpedt  the  truth  of  our 
account ;  it  being  impoffible,  as  they  will  think,  that  what 
we  have  related  can  ever  make  part  of  any  fyftem  of  religion. 
We  have  appealed,  as  we  went  along,  to  the  authorities  on 
which  our  relations  are  grounded  :  and  there  is  not  the  leaft 
I'cafon,  In  our  opinion,  to  doubt  of  their  credit  and  veracity. 
In  the  year  1753,  which  was  fome  time  after  the  Moravians 
had,  by  an  a(^  of  parliament,  gained  a  fettlement  in  thefe 
dominions,  appeared  a  book,  intided,  A  candid  narrative  of 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Hcrrnhuters,  commonly  called 
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Moravians,  or  Unitas  Fratrum  ;  with  a  fhort  account  of 
their  clo6lrines,  drawn  from  their  own  writings.  By  Henry 
Rimius,  aulic  counfellor  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  &c.  This 
gentleman  was  a  German,  and  ufed  to  frequent  their  meet- 
ings ;  both  which  circumftances  make  him  a  very  competent 
witnefs,  whofe  veracity  efpecially  cannot  well  be  fufpedted, 
when  he  fupports  what  he  fays,  as  he  does  quite  through 
his  book,  with  extrads  taken  from  the  writings  of  count 
Zinzendorf  and  the  {e6^.  In  the  year  1754,  the  fame  gen- 
tleman publifhed  another  piece,  intitled,  A  folemn  call  on 
count  Zinzendorf,  the  author  and  advocate  of  the  fedt  of 
Herrnhuters,  commonly  called  Moravians,  to  anfwer  all 
and  every  charge  brought  againft  them  in  the  Candid  nar- 
rative, &c.  and,  in  1755,  A  fupplement  to  the  Candid  nar- 
rative :  to  all  which  pieces,  neither  the  count,  nor  any  of 
his  people,  have  ever  made  any  reply,  any  thing,  at  lealt, 
that  can  be  called  a  reply ;  but,  as  the  fafer  and  more  pru- 
'  dent  method  of  proceeding,  have  broke  up  their  fociety,  and 
taken  themfelves  from  whence  they  came.  Thefe  pieces 
are  the  authorities  on  which  our  account  depends. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  learned  reader  will  reafon  differ- 
ently upon  this  occafion  :  he  will  not  fufpe6t  the  credibility 
of  our  account,  but  rather  be  led,  on  the  contrary,  to  be- 
lieve fomething  more  than  he  has  been  ufed  to  believe ;  I 
mean,  he  will  the  more  eafily  admit  for  true,  all  thofe  ac- 
counts which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  of  the  ancient 
heretics,  the  Manichees  in  particular ;  and  of  the  unnatural 
and  impure  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  are  faid  to  have 
pra6Hfed  in  their  religious  fervices.    Thefe,  however,  though 
pollibly  true,  may  yet  be  too  eafily  credited  :  for  let  it  only 
be  remembered,  what  ftrangc  things  were  faid  by  the  hea- 
SeetheApo-thens  of  the  firfl  chriftians  ;  as  "  how  they  promifcuoufly 
'-^'"j^t"^'  ''  ^^7  with  women  at  their  religious  m.eetings,  eat  young 
tuUian.        "  children,  worfhipped  an  afs's  head,  &c."     Now  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  chriflian  in  our  days  •  believes  that  there  is  a 
tittle  of  truth  in  any  of  thefe  ftories,  but  fuppofes  them  to 
be,  what  they  really  were,  nothing  better  than  lying  ca- 
lumnies, invented  by  the  heathens,  and  faftened  upon  the 
chriftians,  purely  to  render  them  odious  and  deteftable.     He 
ought  not,    therefore,   to  believe  haftily  what  the  anpient 
chriftians  have  faid  of  the  ancient  heretics,  unlefs  he  is  able 
to  prove,  what  he  will  fometimes  find  it  difficult  enough 
to  do,  that  they  exercifed  more  equity  and  moderation  to- 
wards the  heretics,  than  the  heathens  had  exercifed  towards 
\        them. 
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To  conclude,  the  only  indifputable  trtith  which  can  be 
deduced  from  thefe  ftrange  do6trines  and  rites  of"  the  Mora- 
vians, is,  that  mankind  may  be  brought  to  think  and  prac- 
tife  any  thing,  when  once  they  are  dehided  by  ambitious 
and  crafty  leaders,  into  a  perfuafion  that  ft  is  a  matter  of 
religion  fo  to  do :  from  whence  arifes  this  very  ufeful,  and, 
in  thefe  times  efpecially,  neceflary  leflbn  of  advice,  that  no 
man  fliould  be  induced,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
exchange  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe  for  opini- 
ons and  dodrines  which  are  a  flat  contradicftion  to  both  ;  or 
embrace  inftitutions  and  fyftems  of  worfhip  as  coming  from 
God,  which  would  not  only  be  foolifh,  but  even  fliameful, 
in  men. 

Since  we  wrote  the  above,  we  have  been  informed  by  the 
public  papers,  that  count  Zinzendorf  died  the  9th  of  May, 
1760,  at  Herrnhut  in  Silefia,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age* 

MORE  (fir  Thomas)  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng- Life  of /Ir 
land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  a  very  extraordinary  77*°"^" 
perfon,   was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1480.     He  was  WmlamRd* 
the  fon  of  fir  John  More,  knt.  who  was  one  of  the  judges  per,  efqj 
of  the  King's-bench,  and  a  man  of  rare  abilities   and  inte-  J7-6,  Svo, 
grity.     He  had  alfo  much  of  that  pleafant  turn  and  gaiety  of  Thomas  ^ 
wit,  for  which  his  fon  was  afterwards  fo  diftinguilhed  ;  and.  More,  col- 
as a  fpecimen  of  it,  Camden  relates,  that  he  would  compare  ^^^^'^  ^y.J* 
the  danger  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  to  that  of  putting  a  man's  HoSdon^* 
hand  into  a  bag  full  of  fnakes,    with  only  one  eel  in  it ;  1662. 
where  he  may  indeed  chance  to  light  of  the  eel,  but  it  is  ^^o^e's  Life 
an  hundred  to  one  he  is  ftung  by  a  fnake.     Flowever,    he  ^^^s  iv7 
Ventured  to  put  his  hand  three  times  into  this  bag,  for  he  1726,  8vo. 
married  three  wives  ;  and  was  not  fo  ftung,    but  that  he  Scjpietoni 
made  a  fhift  to  live  to  almoft  ninety  years  ;   and  then  did  ^^^J^"^' 
not  die  of  old  age,  being  lufty  and  ftrong,  as  is  faid,  but  of  &c.         * 
a  furfeit,  occafioned  by  eating  grapes.     Sir  Thomas  was  by  Apud  HoA- 
his  firft  wife.     He  was  educated  in  London,  at  a  fiee-fchool,  ^^^^°^t  P  *• 
called  St.  Anthony's,  where  archbifhop  Whitgift,  and  other 
eminent  men,  had  been  brought  up,  and  made  a  progrefs  in 
grammar  learning,  fuitable  to  his  uncommon  parts  and  ap-» 
plication.     He  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  family  of  cardi- 
nal Morton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England  :  a  method  of  education  much  pra(?i.ifed 
in  thofe  times  ;  although  the  being  taken  in,  was  a  favour 
not  ufually  granted  to  any  but  noblemen's  fons,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  ftrong  teftimony  of  fir  John  More's  worth  and  merit* 
The  cardinal  was  infinitely  pleafed  with  his  ingenuous  mo- 
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defty,  and  with  the  vivacity  and  quicknefs  of  his  wit,  of 
which  he  j^avc  lurprifing  inftances  :  one  of  which  was,  that 
while  the  piayei.  in  Chriftmas  holidays  were  a6^ing  there, 
he  would  lometimes  fuddenly  ilep  in  among  them,  and,  with- 
out any  previous  rtudv,  make  a  part  of  his  own,  to  the  high 
fatisfadion  and  diveriion  of  the  audience ;  infomuch  that  the 
cardinal  ufed  frequently  to  fay  to  thofe  about  him,  that 
*'  More,  whofoevcr  fhould  live  to  fee  it,  would  one  day 
*'  prove  a  marvellous  man." 

In  1497,  he  was  fent  to  Canterbury-college,  now  part  of 
Chrift-church,  in  Oxford  ;  where  he  heard  the  ledlures  of 
Linacer  and  Grocyn,  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  : 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  fome  fpecimens  of  a 
mafterly  fkill  in  both,  by  epigrams  and  tranflations,  which 
are  printed  in  his  works.  After  two  years  fpent  at  Oxford, 
where  he  aifo  made  a  fuitable  progrefs  in  the  academical 
ftudies,  as  rhetoric,  logic,  and  phllofophy,  he  was  removed 
from  thence  to  New-inn,  London,  in  order  to  apply  to  the 
law ;  and  foon  after  was  removed  to  Lincoln*s-inn,  where 
he  continued  his  fludies  till  he  became  a  barriftcr.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  great  and  illulhious  man,  when  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  began  to  pradife  a  monkifh  dif- 
cipline  upon  himfelf :  for  inftance,  he  ufed  often  to  wear  a 
fharp  (hirt  of  hair  next  to  his  (kin,  which  he  never  after  left 
intirely  off,  no,  not  when  he  was  lord  chancellor.  This 
may  ferve  to  (hew,  that  no  force  of  abilities,  either  natural 
or  acquired,  can  preferve  fome  men  from  falling  into  the 
iTioft  contemptible  fuperftitions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty- one,  he  was  a  burgefs  in  parliament, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfe'f  remarkably  in  1503,  by  oppofmg- 
a  fubfidy  demanded  by  Henry  VII.  with  fuch  ftrength  of  ar- 
gument, that  It  was  a6lually  refufed  by  the  parliament.  As 
foon  as  the  vote  had  paifed  againft  it,  mr.  Tyler,  one  of  the 
king's  privy-council,  went  prefenily  from  the  houfe,  and 
told  his  majefty,  that  a  beardlefs  boy  had  overthrown  his 
purpofe.  The  king  rcfcnted  the  matter  fo  highly,  that  he 
would  not  be  fatlsfied,  till  he  had  fome  way  revenged  it ; 
and  fmce  the  fon,  who  had  nothing,  could  lofe  nothing,  he 
devifed  a  caufelefs  quarrel  againft  the  father,  and  fending 
him  to  the  Tower,  kept  him  there,  till  he  had  forced  a  fine 
of  icol.  from  him,  for  his  pretended  offence.  It  happened 
foon  after,  that  mr.  More,  coming  in  a  fuit  to  dr.  Richard 
Fox,  biiliop  of  Wincheffer,  one  of  the  king's  privy-council, 
the  bllhop  called  him  afide,  aod  pretending  great  kindnefs 
to  hirn^  promifed,  that  if  he  would  be  xukd  by  him,  he 
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would  not  fail  to  reftore  him  to  the  king's  favour  ;  intend - 
in;^,  as  was  afterwards  conjeftured,  to  draw  him  into  fomc 
confeflion  of  his  offence  againft  the  king,  fo  that  his  ma- 
jefty  might  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  difpleafure 
againil  him.  But  mr,  More,  going  from  the  bifhop,  fell  Wood's  A- 
into  difcourfe  with  mr.  Whitford,  his  familiar  friend,  then  ^^^".  ^''°"- 
chaplain  to  the  bifhop,  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  Sion,  and 
to  him  related  what  the  bilhop  propofed,  defiring  his  advice. 
Mr.  Whitford  counfelled  him  not  to  liflen  to  the  bifhop's 
motion  :  ''  for,''  fays  he,  "  my  lord  and  mafler,  to  fcrve 
**  the  king's  turn,  will  not  flick  to  confent  to  the  death 
*•  of  his  own  father."  Upon  this,  mr.  More  went  no 
more  to  the  bilhop,  and,  for  fear  of  worfe  confequences, 
had  fome  thoughts  of  going  beyond  fea.  With  this  view, 
he  fludied  the  French  tongue,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
mofl  of  the  liberal  fciences,  as  mufic,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  aflronomy  ;  and  likewife  made  himfelf  a  very  good  hif- 
torian  :  but  Henry  VII.  dying,  and  leaving  him  free  from 
any  farther  apprehenfions,  he  dropped  all  thoughts  of  tra- 
velling abroad. 

As  foon  as  he  had  put  on  the  bar-gown,  he  read  a  public 
ledlure  in  the  church  of  St,  Laurence  Old  Jewry,  upon  St. 
Auflin's  treatife  De  civitate  Dei  :  in  which  he  did  not  dif- 
cufs  any  points  of  divinity,  fo  much  as  explain  the  precepts 
of  moral  philofophy,  and  clear  up  difficulties  in  hiflory.  He 
did  this  fo  incomparably  well,  that  every  body  of  note  went 
to  hear  him  ;  and  Grocyn  himfelf,  who  had  been  his  mafler 
in  Greek,  alfo  became  one  of  his  auditors.  He  was  then 
appointed  law  reader  at  Furnival's-inn,  which  place  he  held  * 

above  three  years  ;  and  afterwards  took  lodgings  near  the 
Chartcr-houle,  and  went  through  all  the  fpiritual  exercifes 
of  that  fociety,  but  without  engaging  in  a  vow  :  for  though 
he  once  felt  a  flrong  inclination  to  take  the  order  of  the 
Francifcans,  as  well  as  the  prieflhood,  he  had  good  reafons 
for  declining  both.  One  was,  the  difficulty  he  found,  after 
all  the  difcipline  he  ufed,  to  preferve  his  chaflity  :  for  which 
reafon,  following  the  advice  of  dr.  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
whom  he  had  long  ago  chofen  for  his  ghoftly  father,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  marriage  with  Jane,  the  eldefl  daughter  of  John 
Colt,  of  New-hall  in  Effex,  efq;  and  fettling  his  wife  and 
family  at  Bucklerfbury,  he  attended  the  bufinefs  of  his  pro- 
feflion,  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's-inn,  where  he  continued 
till  he  was  called  to  the  bench,  and  had  read  there  twice. 
This  was  a  very  honourable  pofl  at  that  time ;  and  fome  of 
ihcfe  readings  are  quoted  by  lord  Coke,  as  unconteflcd  au- 
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thorities  in  the  law.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  appointed, 
in  1508,  judge  of  the  Sheriff's  court  in  the  city  of  London; 
made  a  juftice  of  the  peace;  and  became  fo  eminent  in  the 
pra6tice  of  the  law,  that  there  was  fcarce  a  caufe  of  impor- 
Ro3cr'«  Lifetance  tried  at  the  bar,  in  which  he  was  not  concerned.  Sir 
of  More,  Thomas  told  his  fon  Roper,  that  he  earned  by  his  bufmefs 
at  this  time,  with  a  good  confcience,  above  4C0I.  a  year, 
which  is  equal  to  fix  times  that  fum  now. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  found  leiCure  to  excrcife  his  talents 
in  polite  literature;  and,  in  the  height  of  this  hurry  of  bufi- 
nefs,  he  wrote  his  Utopia.  He  wrote  it  in  15 16,  though 
the  firil  edition  that  feems  to  be  known  any  thing  of,  was  at 
Bafil,  in  1 5 18.  In  this  fhort,  but  extraordinary  work,  he 
gave  his  mind  full  fcope,  and  confidcred  mankind  and  reli- 
gion with  a  freedom  which  became  a  true  phiiofopher.  He 
feigns  Utopia  to  be  one  of  thofe  countries  then  lately  difco- 
vcred  in  America,  and  the  account  of  it  to  be  given  him  by 
one  HythlodjEus,  a  Portuguefe,  who  failed  in  company  with 
Americus  Vefputius,  the  firfl:  difcoverer  of  that  part  of  the 
world  :  under  Avhich  charaiSler  he  delivers  his  own  fentiments 
and  opinions.  Before  he  had  finifhed  his  Utopia,  he  began 
the  Hiftory  of  Richard  III.  but  it  was  never  perfected,  and 
is  efteemed  none  of  his  beft  pieces :  it  is,  however,  inferted 
in  Kennet's  Complete  hiftory  of  England.  More  cultivated 
an  acquaii\tance  and  friendfhip  with  the  moft  learned  men 
of  that  age,  and  particularly  with  Erafmus,  who,  of  all  the 
foreigners,  defervedly  held  the  firft  place  in  his  affe(Sl:ions, 
After  they  had  long  carried  on  a  correfpondcnce  by  letters, 
Erafmus  came  to  England,  on  purpofe  to  fee  his  friend  : 
upon  which  occafion  it  was  contrived,  that  they  fhould  meet 
at  the  lord  mayor's  table  in  London,  before  they  were  in- 
troduced to  each  other.  At  dinner,  happening  to  fall  into 
an  argument,  Erafmus  fo  fenfibly  felt  the  peculiar  fharpnefs 
of  his  antagonift's  wit,  that  he  could  not  help  breaking  out 
into  this  expreilion,  '*  Aut  tu  Morus  es,  aut  nullus  -"  to 
which  More  readily  replied,  "  Aut  tu  es  Erafmus,  aut  dia- 
*'  bolus." 

Before  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Henry  VIII.  be  had 
been  twice  employed,  with  his  majefty's  confent,  at  the 
fuit  of  the  Englifh  merchants,  as  their  agent  in  fome  con- 
fiderable  difputes  between  them  and  the  merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard  ;  and,  about  the  year  15 16,  he  went  to  Flanders 
with  Cuthbert  Tonftall,  bilhop  of  Durham,  and  dr.  Knight, 
commiflioners  for  renewing  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Henry  VIII,  and  Chade.s  V.  then  only  archduke  of  Auftria.. 
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He  was  on  fome  occafion  at  Bruges,  when  an  arrogant  fel- 
low fet  up  there  a  challenge,  that  he  would  anfwer  any  quef- 
tion  which  could  be  propofed  to  him  in  any  art  whatsoever : 
upon  which  fir  Thomas  caufed  this  to  be  put  up,  "  An  ave- 
"  ria  capta  in  withernamia  fmt  irreplegiabilia  ?     Adding, 
that  there  was  one  of  the  Englifli  ambaflador's  retinue,  who 
was  ready  to  difputc  with  him  upon  it.     But  the  braggado- 
cio, not  {0  much  as  underftanding  thofe  terms  of  our  com- 
mon law,  knew  not  what  to  anfwer  to  it ;  and  fo  was  made 
a  laughing-ftock  to  the  whole  city.     Sir  Thomas's  parts, 
learning,  ability  in  the  law,  and  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bufmefsj    were  now  become  fo  well   known  to 
Henry  VIII.  that  he  ordered  cardinal  Wolfey  to  engage 
him  in  the  fervice  of  the  court.     With  this  view  the  cardi- 
nal offered  him  a  penfion,  which  fir  Thomas  then  refufed, 
as  not  thinking  it  equivalent  to  his  prefent  advantages  :  but 
the  king  foon  after  infifted  upon  his  entering  into  his  fervice, 
and,  for  want  of  a  better  vacancy,  obliged  him,  for  the  pre- 
fent, to  accept  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  Requefts.  Within 
a  month  after  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
privy-council. 

In  1520,  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
foon  after  this  bought  a  houfe  by  the  river  fide  at  Chelfea, 
where  he  fettled  with  his   family,    having  buried  his  firft 
wife,  and  married  a  fecond.     With  all  his  excellent  endow- 
ments for  the  public  fcene  of  action,  fir  Thomas  was  par- 
ticularly formed  for  the  fweets  of  private  life  ;  and  the  king 
having  once  experienced  this  engaging  part  of  his  new  fa- 
vourite's charafter,  grew,  as  was  the  temper  of  that  prince, 
too  impatiently  eager  of  his  con verfation.     I'hus,  when  the 
king  had  performed  his  devotions  on  holidays,  he  ufed  to 
fend  for  fir  Thomas  into  his  clofet,  and  there  confer  with 
him,   fometimes  about  aftronomy,  geometry,  divinity,  and 
other  parts  of  learning,  as  well  as  about  his  own  affairs. 
He  would  frequently  in  the  night  carry  him  up  to  his  leads 
on  the  top  of  his  houfe,  and  difcourfe  with  him  about  the 
motions  of  the  planets  ;  and  becaufe  fir  Thomas  was  of  a 
very  pleafant  difpofition,  the  king  and   queen  ufed   to  fend 
for  him  after  fupper,  or  in  fupper-time,  to  be  merry  with 
them.     Sir  Thomas  perceiving,  by  this  fondnefs,  that  he 
could  not  once  a  month  get  leave  to  go  home  to  his  wife  and 
children,  or  be  abfent  from  court  two  days  together,  began 
fomewhat  to  diffemble   his   nature,   and  gradually  to  difufe 
himfelf  from  his  accuftomed  mirth,  lb  that  he  was  no  more 
fent  for  as  before.     There  was  alfo  anotber  motive  for  the 
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king's  fonJncfs  (or  More.  About  this  time,  he  was  prcr 
paring  his  anfwer  to  Martin  Luther,  wherein  fir  Thomag 
affifted  his  majelly,  by  cafting  that  treatife  into  a  proper 
method.  It  was  publifhed  in  152 1,  under  the  title  of,  Af- 
fertio  feptem  iacramentorum  adverfus  M.  Lutherum,  &c. 
and,  in  1523,  fir  Thomas  publifhed,  written  by  himfelf, 
Refponfio  ad  convitia  M.  Lutheri  congefta  in  Henricum  re- 
gdm  Angliae.  Notwithflanding  all  this  fondnefs,  fir  Tho- 
mas linciLifc.  od  the  nature  of  his  mafter  very  well ;  as  the 
follow jiv^  relation  fufticiently  teftlfies.  Once  on  a  time, 
the  king  came  unlooked  for  to  Illore's  houfe  at  Chelfea, 
and  dined  with  him,  and  after  dinner  walked  with  him  in 
his  garden,  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm  about 
his  neck.  As  foon  as  his  majefty  was  gone,  mr.  Roper,  fir 
Thomas's  fon -in-law,  obferved  to  him  how  happy  he  was, 
fince  the  king  had  treated  him  with  fo  much  familiarity,  as 
he  had  never  feen  ufed  to  any  perfQn  before,  except  cardinal 
Wolfey,  whom  he  once  faw  his  majefty  walk  with  arm  in 
Rnper's  arm.  *'  I  thank  pur  jord,"  anfwered  fir  Thomas,  "  I 
L^e  of  cc  i^j^jj  i^jg  grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed  ;  and  I  believe 
^jje,  p.40.  ^^  j^^  ^j^^j^  ^^  fuigularly  favour  me  as  any  fubjeft  within  this 
'^  realm.  However,  fon  Roper,  I  may  tell  t^ee,  I  have 
*'  no  caufe  to  be  proud  thereof:  for  if  my  head  would  win 
.*'  him  a  caftlc  in  France,  it  fhould  not  fail  to  go.'* 

In  1523,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons; 
and,  foon  after,  fhewed  great  intrepidity  in  fruftrating  a  mo- 
tion for  an  oppreflive  fubfidy,  promoted  by  cardinal  Wolfey, 
The  cardinal  afterwards,  in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  com- 
plained of  it  to  him,  and  faid,  -'*  Would  to  God  you  had  been 
^'  at  Rome,  mr.  More,  when  I  made  ypu  fpeaker."  To 
which  fir  Thomas  anfwered,  "  Your  grace  not  offended, 
^'  fo  would  I  too."  The  cardinal,  in  revenge,  moved  the 
king  to  fend  him  on  the  .embaffy  into  Spain,  in  1526  ;  but 
this  alio  fir  1-homas  found  means  to  avoid,  on  account  of 
his  health  ;  which  his  majefty  accepted  as  a  fufficient  plea, 
fayingj  "  It  is  not  our  meaning,  mr.  More,  to  do  you  any 
*'  hurt,  but  to  do  you  eood  ;  we  will  th?nk  of  fome  other, 
•'  and  employ  your  fervice  otherwife."  The  following 
year  he  was  joined,  with  feveral  other  officers  of  ftate,  tq 
cardinal  Woifey,  in  an  embaffy  to  France;  and,  in  July 
1529,  he  kt  out  with  Cuthbert  Tonftall,  on  another  to 
Cambray.  Before  he  went  on  this  laft  embafly,  the  king 
founded  him  upon  the  fubjecfl  of  his  divorce  fron>  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  as  he  did  again  after  his  return;  but  did  not 
rccQive  eitljer  time  aft  anfwer  agreeable  to  l)is  intentions. 

yet 
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Yet  his  majefty's  fixed  refolution  in  that  point  did  not  hinder 
him,  upon  the  difgrace  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  from  intrufting 
the  great  feal  with  fir  Thomas,  which  was  delivered  to  him 
October  the  25th,  1530.  This  favour  was  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  he  was  the  firft  layman  who  enjoyed  it :  but 
the  truth  is,  it  was  apparently  conferred  wich  a  view  of  en- 
gaging him  to  approve  the  intended  divorce.  Accordingly, 
he  entered  upon  it  with  iuft  apprehenfions  of  the  danger  to 
which  it  would  expofc  him  on  that  account ;  and,  after  hp 
had  executed  all  the  duties  of  it  for  near  three  years,  with  , 
a  moft  exemplary  diligence,  a  true  magnanimity  of  fpirit, 
and  a  moft  incorrupted  integrity,  he  refigned  it,  May  the 
i6th,  1533.  He  did  it  with  a  view  to  his  own  fafety  ;  not 
being  able  to  fatisfy  his  confcience  concerning  the  invalidity 
of  that  divorce,  a  confirmation  of  which,  he  was  fenfible, 
would  foon  be  required  of  him  by  the  nature  of  his  office. 

After  this,  he  refolved  never  to  engage  again  in  public 
bufinefs  :  he  pzffcd  his  time  at  Chelfea  altogether  in  ftudy 
and  devotion,  not  without  fome  prefages  of  the  ftorm  which 
was  gathering  over  his  head,  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  be- 
ing fixed  for  the  31  ft  of  May,  1533,  ^^^  ^^^^  means  were 
jjfcd  to  win  him  over ;  and,  when  thefe  proved  inefFedtual, 
recourfe  was  had  to  threats  and  terrors.  In  the  enfuing  par* 
liament,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  attaint- 
ing him,  as  well  as  his  friend  bifhop  Fifher  and  fome  others, 
of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  for  countenancing  and  encouraging 
Elizabeth  Barton,  the  famous  nun  of  Kent,  in  her  treafon- 
able  pradices :  but,  upon  examination,  his  innocence  in 
that  matter  fo  clearly  appeared,  that  his  enemies  were  obliged 
to  ftrike  his  name  out  of  the  bill.  Several  other  accufations 
were  brought  againft  him  with  the  fame  ill  fuccefs,  till  the 
a£l  of  fupremacy  was  pafled  in  1534,  when  the  oath  enjoined 
by  that  a£t  being  tendered  to  him  about  a  month  after,  he 
refufed  to  take  it.  Hereupon  he  was  firft  taken  into  the 
cuftody  of  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter ;  and,  upon  a  fecond 
;-efufal  four  days  after,  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  His  reputation  and  credit  being  very  great  in 
the  kingdom,  and  much  being  apprehended  from  his  conduct 
at  that  critical  conjuncture,  all  arguments  that  jcoMld  be  de- 
vifed  were  alledged  to  him  by  archbifliop  Crapm.er,  and  others, 
to  perfuade  him  to  a  compliance  ;  and  many  fair  promifes 
were  made  from  the  king,  to  induce  him  thereto :  but  no- 
thing could  prevail.  After  he  had  lain,  therefore,  fifteen 
months  in  prifon,  he  was  arraigned  and  tried,  and  found 
guilty,  for  denying  the  king's  fupremacy  5  ajid  accordingly 
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condemned  to  ht  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  his 
head  to  be  ftuck  on  a  pole  on  London-bridge.  But  this 
fentence,  on  account  of  the  high  office  he  had  had  borne, 
was,  all  but  the  laft  particular,  changed  by  the  king  into 
beheading  ;  which  was  executed  July  the  5th,  1535,  on 
Tower-hill.  That  gaiety  of  fpirit  and  innocent  mirth  which 
had  fo  diftinguifhed  him  in  his  life,  did  not  forfake  him  in 
his  laft  moments.  Going  up  the  fcafFold,  which  feemed  to 
him  fo  weak  as  if  it  was  ready  to  fall,  he  faid  merrily  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  *'  I  pray  you,  mr.  lieutenant,  fee 
*'  me  fafe  up ;  and  for  my  coming  down,  let  me  (hift  for 
"  myfelf.'*  After  his  prayers  were  ended,  he  turned  to  the 
executioner,  and  faid  with  a  chearful  countenance,  "  Pluck 
*'  up  thy  fpirits,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office. 
*'  My  neck  is  very  fhort;  take  heed,  therefore,  thou  ftrike 
^'  not  awry  for  thine  own  credit's  fake."  Then  laying  his 
head  upon  the  blockj  he  bid  the  executioner  ftay  till  he  had 
removed  his  beard,  faying,  *'  My  beard  has  never  committed 
*'  any  treafon  ;"  and  immediately  received  the  fatal  blow. 
SpeSator,  Mr.  Addifon,  after  defcanting  on  this  behaviour,  obferves, 
No.  349.  ^1^^^  it.  -^hjit  vvas  only  philofophy  in  this  extraordinary  man, 
"  would  be  phrenzy  in  one,  who  does  not  refemble  him  as 
*'  well  in  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  temper,  as  in  the  fan6lity 
"  of  his  life  and  manners." 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  author  of  many  and  various 

works,  though  nothing  but  his  Utopia  has  long  been  read  ; 

which  is  owing  to  their  having  been  chiefly  of  the  polemic 

kind,  and  written  in  defence  of  a  caufe  which  could  not  be 

fupported.     His  Englifh  works  were  colle6i:ed  and  publifhed 

by  the  order  of  queen  Mary,  in  1557;  his  Latin  at  Bafil, 

in  1563,  and  at  Louvain  in  1566,     It  is  univerfally  agreed^ 

that   he  was  admirably  fkilled   in   every  branch  of  polite 

jortln's  Lifelearning.     *'  More  had,"  fays  a  learned  author,  "  if  ever 

of  Erafmu*,  u  j^^j^  ^^d,  what  is  Called   verfatile  ingenium,   and   was 

vo^i.p.i9o,£c  capable  of  excelling  in  any  way  to  which  he  would  apply 

"  himfelf.     He  was  no  bad  poet,  and  might  have  been  a 

''  better,  if  he  had  paid  more  affiduous  court  to  the  mufes. 

*'  He  compofed  a  poem  upon  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIIL 

**  which  is  a  genteel  compliment  to  that  prince  and  to  his 

''  queen,  and  a  moft  fevere  fatire  upon  the  reign  of  his  ava- 

"  ricious  and  rapacious  father.    He  concludes  the  dedication 

"  of  it  with  thefe  emphatical  words  :   Vale,  princeps  illuf- 

*'  triffime,  &  (qui  novus  acrarus  regumtitulus)  amariffime.'* 

Kif^.  of  the  ''  — More,"  fays  bifhop  Burnet,  "  was  the  glory  of  his  age  ; 

leformation,  ci  j^^^  jjjs  advancement  was  the  king's  honour  mere  than  his 
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«^  own,  who  was  a  true  cbriftian  philofophcr.     He  thought 
««  the  caule  of  the  king's  divorce  was  juft ;  and,  as  long  as  it 
«'  was  profecuted  at  the  court  of  Rome,  fo  long  he  favoured 
*^  it :  but  when  he  faw  that  a  breach  with  that  court  was  like 
*'  to  follow,  he  left  the  pofl  he  was  in  with  a  fuperior  great- 
*'  nefs  of  mind.     It  was  a  fall  great  enough,  to  retire  frotti 
"  that  into  a  private  ftate  of  life  ;  but  the  carrying  matters 
*'  fo  far  againft  him  as  the  king  did,  was  one  of  the  jufteft 
**  reproaches  of  that  reign.     More's  fuperftition  feems  in- 
"  deed  contemptible  ;  but  the  conftancy  of  his  mind  was 
"  truly  wonderful.'' — "  More  received  the  fentence  of  con-  Burnet, 
«'  demnation  with  that  equal  temper  of  mind,  which  he''oJ«»«P-355"« 
*'  had  (hev/ed  in  both  conditions  of  life,  and  then  fet  him- 
*'  Mf  wholly  to  prepare  for  death  ;    which  was  fo  little 
*^  terrible  to  him,  that  his  ordinary  facetioufnefs  remained 
*'  with  him  even  upon  the  fcafFold.     In  his  youth  he  had 
"  freer  thoughts  of  things,  as  appears  by  his  Utopia,  and 
"  his  letters  to  Erafmus  :  but  afterwards  he  became  fuper- 
''  ftitioufly  devoted  to  the  interefts  and  paffions  of  the  po- 
''  pifh  clergy  ;  and  as  he  ferved  them  when  he  was  in  au- 
*'  thority,  even  to  aiTift  them  in  all  their  cruelties,  fo  he 
*'  employed  his  pen  in  the  fame  caufe."     It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  any  proteftant  was  put  to  death  for  his  opinions 
during  More's  chancellorfliip ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
he  was  very  bitter  againft  them,  and  ufed  all  means  to  dif- 
countenance  and  fupprefs  them.     It  is  remarked  by  Atter-  AtterWy't 
bury,  that  in  his  anfwer  to  Luther  "  he  has  forgot  himfelf  ^<'"^^^"*- 
''  fo,  as  to  throw  out  the  greateft  heap  of  nafty  language  thTrpiHt^f 
"  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  put  together ;  and  that  the  book  Martin  Lu- 
"  throughout  is  nothing  but  downright  ribbaldry,  without  a  ^^">  ^^* 
"  grain  of  reafon  to  fupport  it,  and  gave  the  author  no 
*'  other  reputation,  but  that  of  having  the  befb  knack  of  any 
*'  man  in  Europe,  at  calling  bad  names  in  good  Latin,  &c. 
*'  The  like  cenfure  do  his  Englifh  tra£ts  againft  Tindal, 
*'  Barns,    &c.    deferve."     That  More  had   freer  thoughts 
of  things  when  he  was  young,  is  indifputable  :  and  fev^ral 
parts  of  his  Utopia  may  be  called  freethinking,  in  the  bad 
fenfe  of  that  word.     But  to  extradl  one  paflage  more  from  ~ 
Burnet :  "  More  was  no  divine  at  all ;  and  it  is  plain  to  Hiflory  of 
*'  any  that  read  his  writings,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  an-  thcrefotma- 
"  tiquity,  beyond  the  quotations  he  found  in  the  canon  law,  ^*°"'  "     ** 
"  and  in  the  mafter  of  the  fentences ;  only  he  had  read  fomc 
*'  of  St.  Auftin's  treatifes  :  for,  upon  all  points  of  contro- 
'*  verfy,  he  quotes  only  what  he  found  \n  thefe  colle<5lions. 
**  Nor  was  he  at  all  converfant  in  liie  critical  learning  upon 
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**  the  fcriptures :  but  his  peculiar  excellency  in  writing  was, 
**  that  he  had  a  natural  eafy  expreffion,  and  prefented  all 
*'  the  opinions  of  popery  with  their  fair  fide  to  the  reader, 
**  difguifing  or  concealing  the  black  fide  of  them  with  great 
*'  art ;  and  was  no  lefs  dextrous  in  expofing  all  the  ill  con- 
*'  fequences  that  would  follow  on  the  do£lrine  of  the  re- 
*'  formers  j  and  had,  upon  all  occafions,  great  ftore  of  plea- 
**  fant  ^ales,  which  he  applied  wittily  to  his  purpofe.  And 
*'  in  this  confifts  the  great  ftrength  of  his  writings,  which 
**  were  defigned  rather  for  the  rabble,  than  for  learned  men. 
*'  But  for  juftice,  contempt  of  money,  humility,  and  a  true 
*'  generpfity  of  mind,  he  was  an  example  to  the  age  in  which 
*'  he  Jived."  His  chriftian  perfection  too,  we  may  add,  was 
fuch  as  made  him  an  honour  to  the  chriftia*  caufe  in  general. 
It  is  true,  he  declared  upon  the  fcafFold  that  he  died  in  and 
for  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome;  but  any  church  might 
have  wifhed  him  theirs :  and  therefore  that  church  hath  placed 
him,  not  without  rcafon,  among  the  brighteft  of  her  mar- 
tyrs. In  the  mean  time,  great  as  his  qualities  were,  he  is 
'charged  with  having  had  fome  foibles ;  the  principal  of  which 
feeqas  to  have  been,  too  great  an  affectation  of  fingularity. 
He  ufed,  as  Erafmys  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  wear 
his  gown  awry  upon  one  fhoulder,  which  made  one  flioulder 
appear  higher  than  the  other.  Archbifhop  Cranmer  too  feems 
to  have  been  of  this  mind,  that  fir  Thomas  was  fomewhat 
conceited,  and  more  than  ordinarily  defirous  of  efteem  :  and 
therefore,  in  a  point  where  he  had  once  declared  his  mind, 
he  would  not  vary  therefrom,  for  fear  of  blemifhing  his 
fame  and  reputation.  The  levity  of  his  wit  is  ccnfured  by 
Hiftorjr  of  lord  Herbert ;  and  it  is  certain,  his  zeal  againft  the  reformers 
the  reign  of  tranfoortcd  him  into  fome  unbecoming;  and  unjuftifiable 
p.  344.        meafures. 

Something  muft  be  fald  of  his-  family.  By  his  firft  wife 
he  had  four  children,  who  all  furvived  him ;  three  daughter^ 
and  one  fon,  named  John,,  after  his  grandfather.  Sir  Tho- 
mas had  the  three  daughters  firl^,  and  his  wife  very  much 
defired  a  boy  :  at  laft  fhe  brought  him  this  fon  ;  who  proving 
little  better  than  an  idiot,  fir  Thomas  faid  to  his  lady, 
^'  Thou  haft  prayed  fo  Jong  for  a  boy,  that  thou  haft  one 
**  now,  who  will  be  a  boy  as  Idng  as  he  lives."  However, 
he  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  by  which 
his  natural  parts  feem  to  have  been  much  improved.  Among 
Erafmus's  letters,  there  is  one  written  to  him,  in  which  he 
is  ftiled  "  optim.e  fpei  adolefcens"  by  Erafmus  j  who  alfo 
infcribcd^  to  him  th?  Nux  of  Ovid,  and  an  account  of  Ari- 
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ftotle*s  works.     After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  for  refufing  the  fame  oath  of  fuprc- 
macy,  and  condemned,  but  afterwards  pardoned  and  fet  at 
liberty ;  which  favour  he  did  not  long  furvive.     He  wa^  mar- 
ried very  young  to  a  Yorkfhire  heirefs,  by  whom  he  had  fiv^ 
fons.     His  eldeft  fon  Thomas  had  a  fon  of  the  fame  namc^ 
who,  being  a  moft  zealous  Roman  catholic,  gave  the  family 
eftate  to  his  younger  brother,  and  took  orders  at  Rome  ; 
from  whence,  by  the  pope's  command,  he  came  a  miiHonary 
into  England.     He  afterwards  lived  at  Rome  ;  where,  and 
in  Spain,  he  negotiated  the  affairs  of  the  Englifli  clergy  at 
his  own  expence.     He  died,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  in  April 
1625  ;  and  two  years  after  was  printed  in  4to,  with  a  de- 
dication to  Henrietta  Maria,  king  Charles  the  Firft's^ueen,' 
his  Life  of  fir  Thomas  More,  his  great  grandfather,  fincc 
reprinted  in  1726,  8vo.     The  learned  author  of  the  Life  of  JortiVs  Lifie 
Erafmus  fays,  that  '*  this  mr.  More  was  a  narrow-minded  ©^  E'»f'"««» 
*'  zealot,  and  a  very  fanatic ;"  and  afterwards  adds  very  juft-  Yjj\'^'^^^ 
ly,  that  "  there  is  no  relying  on  fuch  authors  as  thele,  un- 
*'  lefs  they  cite  chapter  and  verfe." 

As  for  fir  Thomas*s  daughters,  the  eldeft  of  them,  Mar- 
garet, was  married  to  William  Roper,  efq;  of  Well-hall, 
in  the  parifii  of  Eltham,  in  Kent ;  who  wrote  the  Life  of 
his  father-in-law,  which  was  publifhed  by  mr.  Hearne  at 
Oxford,  in  17 16,  8vo.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  parts  and 
amiable  qualities,  and  feems  to  have  been  to  More  what 
Tullia  was  to  her  father  Cicero,  his  delight  and  comfort. 
The  greateft  care  was  taken  of  her  education  ;  and  fhe  be- 
came learned  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  but 
in  mufic,  arithmetic,  and  other  fciences.  She  wrote  two 
declamations  in  Englifh,  which  her  father  and  fhe  turned 
into  Latin  ;  and  both  (6  elegantly,  that  it  was  hard  to  de- 
termine which  was  beft.  She  wrote  alfo  a  treatife  <of  the 
Four  laft  things  ;  and  by  her  fagacity  corre6led  a  corrupted 
place  in  St.  Cyprian,  reading  ''  nervos  finceritatis,"  for 
*'  nifi  vos  finceritatis."  Erafmus  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  as 
to  a  woman  famous  not  only  for  virtue  and  piety,  but  ahb 
for  true  and  folid  learning.  Cardinal  Pole  was  fo  afFe(Sted 
with  the  elegance  of  her  Latin  ftile,  that  he  could  not  at 
firft  believe  what  he  read  to  be  penned  by  a  woman.  This 
defervedly  illuftrious  lady  died  in  1544,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Dunftan's  church  in  Canterbury,  with  her  father's  head 
in  her  arms,  according  to  her  defire  :  for  {he  had  found 
means  to  procure  his  head,  after  it  had  remained  upon  Lon- 
don-bridge fourteen  days,  and  had  carefully  preferved  it  in 
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a  leaden  box,  till  there  was  an  opportunity  of  conveying  it 
to  Canterbury,  to  the  burying  place  of  the  Roper's  in  the 
church  above-mentioned.  Of  five  children  vi'hich  (he 
brought  mr.  Roper,  there  was  a  daughter  Mary,  as  famous 
for  parts  and  learning  almoft  as  herfelf.  This  Mary  wag 
one  of  the  gentlewomen,  as  they  were  then  called,  of  queen 
Mary's  privy  chamber.  She  tranflated  into  Englifh  part  of 
her  grandfather's  Expofition  of  the  paflion  of  our  Saviour; 
and  alfoEufebius's  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin  :  but  this  latter  tranflation  was  never  publiftied,  being 
anticipated  by  Chriftopherfon*s  verfion. 

Sir  Thomas  had  no  children  by  his  fecond  wife,  who  fur- 
viving  him  was  obliged  to  quit  the  houfe  at  Chelfea,  his 
eftate  being  feized  as  a  forfeiture  by  the  crown;  but  the 
king  allowed  her  an  annuity  of  20  1.  for  her  life. 

Life  of  MORE  (dr.  Henry)  an  eminent  Englifli  divine  and 

More^'^by  pbilofopher,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Alexander  More,  efq; 
Richard  and  born  at  Grantham  in  Lincolnfhire,  Odlober  the  12th, 
"Ward,reaor  1614.  His  parents  being  great  Calvinifts,  took  efpecial 
of  Ingoldfby     ^.^  ^^  breed   up  their  fon  in  Calviniftic  principles  ;  and 

ID    Lincoln-       .  ,        ,  .        ,    n  1  1  •  1  •  n  r-      ■,      - 

iiiire,  1710,  With  this  delign  kept  him  under  a  private  maiter  of  their 
Svo.  own  perfuafion,  under  whofe  direction  he  continued  till  he 

was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Then  at  the  inftigation  of  his 
uncle,  who  difcerned  in  him  very  uncommon  talents,  he 
was  fent  to  Eaton-fchool,  in  order  to  be  perfeded  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  carrying  with  him  a  ftri6^  charge 
not  to  recede  from  the  principles,  in  which  he  had  been  fo 
carefully  trained.  But  neither  there,  nor  any  where  elfe, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  philofophical  works,  could 
lie  ever  fwallow  that  hard  do£trine  concerning  fate,  or  Cal- 
viniftic predeftination ;  and  although  his  uncle,  when  he 
came  to  knov/  of  his  difputing  about  it,  not  only  chid  him 
feverely,  but  even  threatened  him  with  corre(?l:ion  and  a  rod, 
.  for  his  immature  philofophifing  in  fuch  matters  ;  yet  he 
fairly  difcarded  it,  before  he  left  Eaton,  being  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  young  as  he  was,  that  fuch  tenets  were  utterly  in- 
confiftent  with  thejuftice  and  goodnefs  of  God. 

Though  this  revolt  from  Calvinifm  created,  as  we  may 
imagine,  no  fmall  uneafinefs  and  difappoin^ment  in  his  pa^ 
rents,  yet  on  account  of  his  great  parts,  and  the  very  un- 
common progrefs  he  made  in  literature,  it  was  refolved  to 
go  on  with  his  education  :  and  accordingly  in  163 1,  after 
he  had  fpent  three  years  at  Eaton,  he  was  admitted  of  Chrift's- 
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college  in  Cambridge,  and,  at  his  own  earned  folicitations, 
under  a  tutor  that  was  no  Calvinift.  Here  he  plunged  him- 
self immediately  over  head  and  ears  in  philofophy,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  Cardan,  Julius  Sca- 
liger,  and  other  eminent  philofophers  :  all  which  he  read 
over,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of,  before  he  took  his  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree,  which  was  in  1635.  But  thefe  did  not 
anfwer  his  expe6tations  j  their  manner  of  philofophifmg  did 
not  fall  in  with  his  peculiar  turn  and  temper  of  mind  ;  nor 
did  he  feel  any  of  that  high  delight,  which  he  had  promifed 
himfelf  from  thefe  ftudies.  This  difappointment,  therefore, 
put  him  upon  fearching  for  what  he  wanted  in  the  Platonic 
writers  and  myftic  divines,  fuch  as  MarfiJius  Ficinus,  Pio- 
tinus,  Trifmegiftus,  &c.  and  here  he  found  his  much 
longed  for  treafure.  But  among  all  the  writings  of  this 
kind,  there  was  none  which  fo  much  pierced  and  affe<fled 
him,  as  that  little  book,  with  which  Luther  w^as  fo  prodi- 
gioufly  pleafed,  intitled,  Theologia  Germanica.  "  That  Preface  to 
"  precept  particularly,"  fays  he,  "  which  this  author  fo  ^'s.  P^iJof©- 
**  mightily  inculcates,  viz.  that  we  fhould  throughly  putJ^J^^^^j^ 
*'  off  and  extinguifti  our  own  proper  will ;  and  that  being  Utin. 
''  thus  dead  to  ourfelves,  we  may  live  alone  to  God,  and  do 
*'  all  things  whatfoever  by  his  inftincSt,  or  plenary  permif- 
*'  fion,  was  fo  connatural  and  agreeable  to  my  moft  inti- 
*'  mate  reafon  and  confcience,  that  I  could  not  of  any  thing 
'^  whatfoever  be  more  clearly  and  certainly  convinced.  This 
*'  fenfe,  however,  left  any  man  fhould  recur  to  that  inlipid 
*'  and  idle  expreflion,  quales  legimus,  tales  fumus,  fuch  as 
**  we  read,  fuch  we  are,  that  truly  golden  book  did  not 
'*  then  firft  implant  in  my  foul,  but  ftruck  and  roufed  it  as 
*'  it  were  out  of  a  flcep  in  me  ;  which  it  did  verily,  as  in 
*'  a  moment,  or  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  This  Theologia 
Germanica  was  written  by  one  John  Taulerus,  a  Domini- 
can monk,  in  the  14th  century  ;  and  v/ho,  being  thought 
to  be  favoured  with  revelations  from  heaven,  was  ftiled 
"  the  ilhiminated  divine."  He  preached  chiefly  at  Cologne 
and  Strafburg,  and  died  in  1361.  His  book,  written  ia 
German,  was  tranllated  into  Latin,  firft  by  Surius,  and  af- 
terwards by  Sebaftian  Caftalio ;  and  it  went  through  a  great 
number  of  editions  from  1518  to  1700,  when  it  was  printed 
in  French  at  Amfterdam. 

But  to  go  on  with  dr.  More.  The  pretenfions  which 
thofe  authors  make  of  arriving  at  extraordinary  degree^  of 
illumination  by  their  inftitutes,  entirely  captivated  his  fancy: 
he  purfued  thdr  method  with  great  ferioufnefs  and  intenfc 
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application ;  and  in  thrfce  ot  foiir  Jrfears,  had  reduced  himfelf 
to  fo  thin  a  ftatc  of  body,  ahd  began  to  talk  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner of  experiences  and  cbmmunicatioris,  as  brought  him 
into  a  fufpicion  of  being  touched  With  elithufiafm.  In  1640, 
he  compofed  his  Pfycho  Zoia,  or  life  of  the  fcful;  which, 
with  an  addition  of  other  poems,  he  republiftied  ih  1647, 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  Philofophical  poems,  and  dedicated 
to  his  father.  He  takes  notice  in  the  dedication,  that  his 
father  ufed  to  read  to  his  children  on  winter  nights  Spenfer's 
,  Fairy  queen,  with  which  our  author  was  highly  delighted, 
and  which  firft  tuned  his  ears  to  poetry*  In  1639,  he  had 
taken  his  mafter  of  arts  degree  j  and  being  chofen  fellow  of* 
his  college,  he  became  tutor  to  feveral  perfons  of  great  qua^*- 
lity.  One  of  thefe  was  fir  John  Finch,  whofe  filler  lady 
Conway,  may  be  called  another  of  the  dodtor's  pupils  at  a 
diftance,  or  out  of  college.  This  lady,  whofe  genius  and 
temper  was  nearly  related  to  his  own,  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  Qiiakcrifm  ;  from  which  he  laboured  many  years 
to  reclaim  her,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  had  a  great  efteeni 
€)f,-  and  friendfhip  with  her:  he  drew  up^fome  of  his  trea- 
tifes  at  her  particular  requeft  ;  and  flie  in  return,  left  him  ^ 
legacy  of^oo  1.  He  compofed  others  of  his  w^orks  at  Ragley^ 
the  feat  of  her  lord  in  WarWickfhire,  where,  at  intervals^ 
he  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time.  He  met  here  with 
two  extraordinary  perfons,  the  famous  Van  Helmont,  and 
the  no  lefs  famous  Valentine  Greatrakes ;  for,  it  fecms, 
lady  Conway  was  frequently  afflifted  with  violent  pains  iii 
her  head,  and  thefe  two  perfons  were  called  in  at  different 
times  to  try  their  powers  upon  her ;  and  at  laft  Van  Hel- 
mont lived  in  the  family.  There  was  once  a  defign  of 
printing  fome  remains  of  this  lady  after  her  death  ;  and  the 
preface  was  actually  wrote  by  our  author  under  the  perfori 
of  Van  Helmont:  in  which  difguife  he  draws  her  charadlet 
with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  the  moft  rigid  Quaker  would  fee 
every  thing  he  could  wifh  for  in  it,  and  yet  the  fohereft 
chriftian  be  intirely  fatisfied  wnth  it.  It  is  printed  at  larga 
P.  joj;  &c.  in  his  life. 

In  1675,  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Glou- 
cefter,  being  collated  to  it  by  lady  Conway's  brother,  lord 
Finch,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  England,  and  after- 
Wards  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  but  foon  refigned  it  to  dr.  Ed- 
ward Fowler,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  on  whom  it 
was  conferred  at  his  requeft.  It  was  thought  to  be  with 
this  view,  that  dr.  More  accepted  of  this  picft^rment,  it 
^ing  the  only  one  he  could  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  accept^ 
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after  he  had  devoted  himfelf  to  a  college  life,  which  he  di4 
very  early  :  for  in  1642,  he  refigned  the  re(5lory  of  Ingoldf- 
ijy  in  Lincolnfhire,   foon  after  he  had  been  prefented  to  it 
by  his  father,  who  had  bought  the  perpetual  advowfon  of 
it  for  him.     Here  he  mad^  himfelf  a  paradife,  as  he  exprefles 
it;  and  he  was  fo  fearful  of  hurting  it  by  any  change  in  his 
prefent  fituation,  that   he  even  declined  the  inaflerfhip  of 
his  own  college,  into  which,  it  is  faid,  he  might  have  been 
elected    in    1654^    in   preference   to   dr..  Cudworth.       No 
wonder  after  this,  that  he  withftood  all  the  courtfhip  that 
was  made  to  him,  to  accept  of  feveral  confiderable  promo- 
tions in  Ireland,  as  the  deanery  of  Chrift-church  in  Dub- 
lin, and  the  provoflfhip  of  the  college  there,  as  well  as  the 
deanery  of  Si.  Patrick's,  which  had  no  power  over  him,  al- 
though he  was  afTured  thefe  were  defigned  only  to  pave  the 
way  to  Ibniething  higher,    there  being  two  biflioprics  in 
view  offered   to  his  choice,  one  of  which  was  valued  at 
1500 1.  per  annum.     This  open  attempt  to  draw  him  into 
Ireland  proving  infufficient,  a  very  good  bifhoprk  was  pro- 
cured for  him  in  England  j  and  his  friends  got  him  as  far 
as  Whitehall,  in  order  to  kifs  his  majefty's  hand  for  it  5  but 
as  foon  as  he  underftood  the  bufmefs,  which  had  hitherto 
been  concealed  from  him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
flir  a  ftep  farther. 

And  as  nothing  could  tempt  him  from  the  ftudious  retire- 
ment he  had  chofen,  fo  by  good  fortune  the  violent  times 
he  lived  in  did  not  drive  him  from  it,    ahhough  he  had 
made  himfelf  obnoxious,  by  conftantly  denying  the  cove- 
nant.    He  faw  and  lamented  the  miferies  of  his  country  j 
Jbut  in  the  general,  Archimedes  like,  he  was  fo  bufy  in  his 
chamber,  as  to  mind  very  little  what  was  doing  without. 
He  had  a  great  efteem  for  Des  Cartes,  with  whom  he  held 
a  correfpondence  upon  feveral  points  of  his  philofophy.     He 
devoted   his  whole  life  to  the  v.'riting  of  books  ;  and  it  is 
certain,    that  his  parts  aild  -learning  were  univerfally  ad- 
mired.    On  this  account  he  v/as  called  Into  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,    with  a  view  of  giving  reputation   to  it,  befoie  its 
eftabliihment  by  the  royal  charter)  for  which  purpofe  he 
was  propofcd  as  a  candidate  by  dr.  Wilkins   and  dr.  Cud- 
worth,  the  4th  of  June,  1661,  and  elected  fellow  f^on-after. 
His  writings  were  in  prodigious  vogue:  mr.  Chifliull,  an 
eminent  bookfeller,  declared,  that  for  twenty  years  toge- 
ther, after  the  return  of  Charles  II.  the  Myifery  of  godli- 
nefs,  ahd  dr.  More's  other  works,  ruled  all  the  bookfeller 9 
in  London  :  and  a  vcrv  remarkable  tcftimony  of  their  elicenm 
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was  given  by  John  Cockfhuit  of  the  Inner-Temple,  efq; 
^  who  by  his  laft  will  left  300  1.  to  have  three  of  his  principal 

pieces  tranflated  into  Latin.  Thefe  were  his  Myftery  of 
godlinefs,  Myftery  of  iniquity,  and  his  Philofophical  col- 
ledions.  This  legacy  induced  our  author  to  put,  together 
with  thefe,  the  reft  of  his  Englifli  works  which  he  thought 
worth  printing  into  that  language  ;  and  the  whole  colledlion 
was  publifhed  in  1679,  in  three  large  volumes  folio.  In 
undertaking  the  tranllation  himfelf,  his  defign  was  to  ap- 
propriate mr.  Cock{huit*s  legacy  to  the  founding  of  three 
fcholarfhips  in  Chrift's- college ;  but  they  could  not  be 
printed  and  publifhed  without  confuming  the  greateft  part 
of  it,  and  fo  the  fociety  was  deprived  of  the  intended  bene- 
fa6tion.  However,  he  made  up  this  lofs  to  the  college  by 
other  donations  in  his  life-time,  and  by  the  perpetuity  of 
the  reftory  of  Ingoldfjjy,  which  he  left  to  it  by  his  will. 
He  died  the  ift  of  September  1687,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college,  where  lie 
alfo  mr.  Mede  and  dr.  Cudv/orth,  two  other  contemporary 
ornaments  of  that  foundation. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  for  ftature  inclining  to  tallnefs  y 
thin,  but  well  proportioned  ;  his  countenance  ferene  and 
lively,  and  his  eye  vivid  as  an  eagle's.  His  pi6ture  was 
twice  drawn,  and  the. print  of  it  prefixed  to  his  writings. 
The  firft  of  thefe  draughts,  placed  before  his  Theological 
volume,  was  not  well  executed  :  but  the  fecond  by  Loggan 
is,  we  are  told,  more  exacft  and  like.  His  temper  was  fan- 
guine,  with  a  large  mixture  of  melancholy ;  yet  at  certain 
feafons  he  would  be  gay,  and  abound  v/ith  pleafantries. 
After  finifiilng  fome  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  was  much 
fatigued,  he  once  faid  well  enough :  "  Now,  for  thefe  three 
*'  mohths,  I  will  neither  think  a  wife  thought,  nor  fpeak 
'^  a  wife  word,  nor  do  an  ill  thing.'*  He  was  fubjeft  to 
ecftatic  rapturous  warmths,  during  which  he  was  fo  intirely 
Norrls's  fwallowed  up  in  joy  and  happinefs,  that  mr.  Norris  ftiles 
MifccUaniesjhim  the  "  Intellectual  Epicure:"  and  the  fenfibility  of  his 
P*  73*  nature  was  fuch,  that,  as  we  are  afllired  by  the  writer  of  his 

life,  when  he  diverted  himfelf,  as  he  frequently  did,  with 
playing  on  the  theorbo,    a  folemn  inftrum.ent,  the  power 
of  the  mvific,  added  to  the  rapturous  pleafure  of  his  thoughts, 
has  fomctimes  been  fo  overcomingly  great,  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  defift.     In  the  mean  time,  men  of  all  principles 
Hiftoryof     ^"<^  parties  have  agreed  to  fpeak  well  of  him.     Bifhop  Bur- 
fiis  own       net  calls  him  *'  an  open-hearted  and  fincere  chriftian  phi- 
times,  vol.  i.  u  lofopher,'  who  ftudied  to  eftablilh  men  in  the  great  prin- 
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*'  ciples  of  religion  againft  athelfm,  which  wa^  then  begln- 

**  ning  to  gain  ground^  chiefly  by  reafon  of  the  hypocrify 

*'  of  fome,  and  the  fantaftical  conceits  of  the  more  fincere 

"  enthufiafts."     Dr.  Outram  faid  publicly,  that  he  looked 

upon  him  "  as  the  holieft  perfon  upon  the  face  of  the  earth:  " 

and  mr.  Hobbes  himfelf  was  heard  to  fay,  that  "  if  his  own  Morc's  Life, 

*'  philofophy  was  not  true,  he  knew,  of  none  that  he  fhouldP*  7^,  So. 

*'  fooner  like  than  our  author's."     Lord  S}\afte{bury,  the  Some  lerrers 

celebrated  author   of    the    Chara6lerillics,    obfervea,    that  ^r'«en  by  a 

"  dr.  More's  Enchiridion  ethicum,  is  a  right  good  piece  ^^^1^^^^'^^^^ 

''  of  found   morals,    though   the   doctor  himfelf  in    other  at  the  uni- 

*'  Englifh  pieces  could  not  abide  by  it,  but  made  different  verfity,  pag, 

*'  excurfions  into  other  regions,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  great +3' 

'^  an  enthufiafl:  as  any  of  thofe  he  wrote  againft."     That  is, 

lord  Shaftefbury  liked  More  very  well  as  a  Platonic  philofo- 

pher,  but  not  fo  well  as  a  Chriftian  divine :  "  however," 

adds  his  lordfhip,  "  he  was  a  learned  and  good  man." 

MORE  (Alexander)  a  great  preacher  among  the 
French  proteflants,  was  the  fon  of  a  Scotchman,  v/ho  was 
principal  of  the  college  at  Caftres  in  Languedoc,  and  borii 
in  that  town  in  i6i6.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years 
6f  age,,  he  was  fent  to  Geneva  to  ftudy  divinity  ;  and  find- 
ing upon  his  arrival,  that  the  chair  of  the  Greek  profeffor 
was  vacant,  he  became  a  candidate  for  it,  and  gained  it 
againft  an  innumerable  tribe  of  competitors,  as  old  again  as 
himfelf.  Having  exercifed  this  office  for  about  three  years, 
he  fucceeded  mr.  Spanheim,  who  was  called  away  to  Leyden, 
in  the  fun6lions  of  divinity  profeflbr  and  minifter  of  Geneva, 
As  he  was  a  great  preacher,  and  withal  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  his  collegues  were  not 
all  of  them  his  friends :  in  Ihort,  a  party  v/as  formed  againft 
him  at  Geneva.  In  the  meari  time,  he  had  got  fome  hovv 
or  other  into  the  good  graces  of  Salmafius,  who  procured 
him  the  divinity  profefTor's  place  at  Middlebourg,  together 
with  the  parifh  church ;  which  occafioned  him  to  depart 
from  Geneva  in  1649.  '^^^  gentlemen  of  Amfterdam,  at 
his  arrival  in  Holland,  off*ered  him  the  profeflbrftiip  of  hif- 
tory,  which  was  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Voflius ; 
but  not  being  able  to  detach  him  from  his  engagements  to 
the  ^ity  of  Middlebourg,  they  gave  it  to  David  Blondel  : 
neverthelefs,  upon  a  fecond  offer,  he  accepted  it  about  three 
year^  after.  In  1654,  he  left  his  profefforftiip  of  hiftory  for 
fome  time  to  take  a  journey  into  Italy ;  .where,  fome  fay,  he 
wa?  taken  great  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Tufcany.    During 
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5«  theEIn-his  llay  in  Italy,  he  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  upon  the  defeat 
gium  inTa-  ^f  ^)^^  'furkifh  fleet  by  the  Venetians.  By  this  poem  he 
bei^'sLctters  g^iincd  a  chain  of  gold,  which  the  republic  of  Venice  made 
lib.  n.  p.  him  a  prefent  of.  He  returned  to  his  charge;  and  after  fome 
'57«  ftorms,  which  he  bore  from  the  Walloon  fynods,  went  into 

France  to  be  ordained  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris.  Some 
willicd  for  him,  others  oppofed  him.  The  truth  is,  More's 
character  was  a  very  ambiguous  one,  both  in  regard  to  faith 
and  morals,  which  occafioned  him  many  troubles  and  vexa- 
tions. He  was  accufed  at  this  time  before  provincial  fynods: 
all  accufations  however  were  eluded  or  found  void,  for  he 
was  received  minider  of  the  church  of  Paris.  The  cele- 
brated monfieur  Daille,  who  had  ferved  him  with  all  his  in- 
tereft  in  this  affair,  very  foon  repented  of  it;  for  though 
More's  inimitable  m.anner  of  preaching  procured  him  ap- 
plaufe  from  crowds  of  hearers,  yet  his  reputation  was  at- 
tacked at  Paris  by  people  of  merit  and  confequence,  who 
traduced  him  anew  to  the  fynods,  from  whofe  cenfures  he 
had  great  difficulty  to  efcape.  One  may  fay,  that  More  did 
not  enjoy  a  long  repofe  in  the  church  of  Paris :  for  in  Sep- 
tember 166 J,  there  were  complaints  made  of  him  to  the 
confiftory,  but  they  came  to  nothing.  This  however  was 
owing  perhaps  to  his  defiring  leave  to  go  into  England,  in 
December  1661  ;  for  when  he  returned  from  England  in 
June  following,  thofe  complaints  were  immediately  re- 
newed. He  died  at  Paris,  in  the  duchefs  of  Rohan's  houfe, 
in  September  1670,  and  had  never  been  married. 

More  publifhcd  fome  works;  there  is  a  tieatife  of  his 
De  gratia  &  libero  arbitrio;  and  another  De  fcriptura 
facra,  five  de  caufa  Dei  ;  A  comment  on  the  fifty- third 
chapter  of  Ifaiah  ;  Notes  ad  loca  qunedam  novi  foederis  ;  a, 
a  reply  to  Milton,  with  the  title  of  Alexandri  Mori  fides 
publica  ;  fome  Orations  and  poems  in  Latin.  By  the  con- 
feffion  of  his  friends  he  was  proud,  vindictive,  imperious, 
fatirical,  contemptuous  ;  net  to  fay,  that  his  chara6ler  was 
not  quite  unblemilhed  in  point  of  chaftity  ;  although  there 
is  no  occafion  to  believe  all  that  Milton  has  faid  of  him. 
Milton  and  he  had  a  quarrel,  which  arofe  from  this  caufe. 
In  the  year  1652,  More  publifhed  a  book  of  the  younger 
Moulins  at  the  Hague,  and  addrefled  it  under  the  printer's 
name  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain.  That  book,  which  is 
intitled  Regii  fanguinis  clamor  ad  ccelum  adverfus  parricidas 
Anglicanos,  is  a  very  violent  invedive  againft  the  parlia- 
ment-party ;  and  Milton  in  particular  is  extremely  abufed 
in  it.     He  b  no  better  ufed  hi  the  epiflle  dedicatory,  than 
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in  the  book  Itfclf.  He  therefore  wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he 
confidered  More  as  the  author,  as  well  as  editor  of  the 
book.  He  treats  him  upon  the  footing  of  a  dog,  or  rather 
of  a  goat ;  for  he  accufes  him  of  a  thoufand  lewd  tricks  ; 
particularly  of  having  debauched  a  chambermaid  at  Geneva, 
and  having  kept  her  after  fhe  '^yas  married  ;  and  of  having 
got  Salmalius's  maid  with  child,  under  promife  of  marriage. 
The  following  Latin  diHich,  which  Mihon  afterwards 
caufcd  to  be  inferted  in  the  London  news  papers  againd 
him,  is  exprcflive  of  this  adventure  j  but  yet  in  luch  a  man- 
ner, as  cannot  be  tranflated. 

*'  Galli  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te,  Pontia,  Mori 
"  Qiiis  bene  moratam  morigeramque  neget  :" 

He  charged  him  with  having  been  convicted  of  fcveral  here- 

fies  at  Geneva,  and  of  having  fhamefully  abjured  them  with 

his   lips,  though   not  with  his  heart.     He  accufed  him   of 

having  for  eight  or  ten  months  been  deprived  of  his  falary 

at  Geneva,  and  fufpended  from  his  offices  as  a  profefTor  and 

a  minifler,  upon  account  of  a  procefs  of  adultery,  which 

had  been  entered  againft  him  ;  and  for  which,  fays  he,  he 

would  have  been  condemned,  if  he  had  not  avoided  the  de- 

cifive  fentence,  by  declaring,  that  he  would  leave  the  place. 

There  is  no  occafion,  we  fay,  to  believe  all  this,  though 

v/e  may  fairly  fufpe£l:,  that  he  had  given  fome  caufe  for  fuch 

rumours.     However,  to  make  him  fome  amends  for  quoting 

fo  much  againft  him,  we  will  obfervc,  that  the  illuftrious 

and    excellent    Huetius    has    bcftowed    very   great    enco-  Huet.  Poe- 

miums  upon  him  in  fome  Latin  poems,   which  he  addrcfles  "^^^-  ?•  30, 

to  him.  ^1^  77.  of 

edit,  1700. 

MORE  SMYTH  (James,  efq;)  of  a  gentleman's 
famil}^,  v/as  educated  at  Oxford,  and  while  he  was  there, 
wrote  a  comedy,  called  the  Rival  modes.  This  play  was 
condemned  in  the  acting,  but  he  printed  it  in  the  year  1727, 
with  the  followin;:;  motto,  which  the  commentator  on  the 
Dunciad,  by  way  of  irony,  calls  moJeft. 

'*  Hie  cjeilus  artemque  repono." 

Upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he  enjoyed  the  place  of 
pay-mafler  to  the  band  of  gentlemen  penhoners.  Being  a 
man  of  a  gay  difpofition,  he  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  duke  of  Wharton  ;  and  being  alfo,  like  him,de/h*- 
tute  of  prudence,  he  joined  with  that  great  nobleman  in 
writing  a  paper  called  The  inquifitor ;  which  breathed  fo 
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much  the  fpirlt  of  Jacobitifm,  that  the  publifher  .thought 
proper  to  facrince  his  profit  to  his  fafety,  and  difcontinue  it. 
By  ufing  too  much  freedom  with  the  character  of  mr.  Pope, 
he  occalioned  that  gentleman  to  ftigmatize  him  in  his  Dun- 
ciad.  In  his  fecond  book,  mr.  Pope  places  before  the  eyes 
of  the  dunces  the  phantom  of  a  poet.  He  feems  inclined  to 
fhew  the  poilibility  of  dulnefs's  making  a  wit,  which  can 
be  done  no  otherwife  than  by  chance.  Thus  when  he  has 
dreflcd  him  out  in  all  the  pomp  of  emptinefs,  as  fomething 
that  appears,' but  is  not,  he  concludes, 

"  Never  was  dafh'd  out  at  one  lucky  hit, 

"  A  fool  fo  juft  a  copy  of  a  wit ; 

*'  So  like,  that  critics  faid,  and  courtiers  fwore, 

*^'  A  wit  it  was,  and  call'd  the  phantom  More." 

Dune.  b.  ii.  v.  57, 

The  caufe  of  the  quarrel  between  mr.  More  and 
mr.  Pope  was  this.  In  a  letter  publifhed  in  the  Daily 
Journal,  March  18,  1728,  written  by  the  former,  there 
'  are  the  foUovv^ing  words  :  "  Upon  reading  the  third  volume 
*'  of  Pope's  Mifcellanies,  I  found  five  lines,  which  1  thought 
*'  excellent ;  and  happening  to  praife  them,  a  gentleman 
*'  produced  a  modern  comedy,  The  rival  modes,  where 
*'  were  the  fame  verfes  to  a  tittle.  Thefe  gentlemen  are 
*'  undoubtedly  the  firft  plagiaries,  who  pretend  to  make  a 
*^  reputation,  by  ftealing  from  a  man's  works  in  his  own 
'^  life-time,  and.  out  of  a  public  print."  But  it  appears 
from  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad,  that  mr.  More  himfelf  bor- 
rowed the  lines  from  mr.  Pope  ;  for  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Pope, 
dated  January  27,  1726,  he  obfervcs,  that  "  thefe  verfes, 
*'  which  he  had  before  given  him  leave  to  infert  in  The 
*•  rival  modes,  would  be  known  for  his,  fome  copies  being 
*'  got  abroad.  He  defires  neverthelefs,  that  fince  the  lines 
*'  in  his  comedy  have  been  read  to  feveral,  mr.  Pope  would 
''  not  deprive  it  of  them,"  As  proofs  of  this  circumftance, 
are  brought  the  tefcimonies  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
lady  of  Hugh  Bethel,  efq;  to  vv'honi  the  verfes  were  origi- 
^  n^Wy  addreiTed,  who  knew  them  to  be  mr.  Pope's,  long  be- 
fore The  rival  modes  was  written.  This  gentleman  died 
QtSlober  18, 1734,  at  Whiller,  near  lilewofth  in  Middlefex, 
for  which  county  he  was  a  juftice-  of  peace.  Notwithftand- 
Ing  his  quarrel  with  mr.  Pope,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of 
parts  and  politenefs,  or  mr.  Pope  would  never  have  intro- 
duced him,  as  he  did,  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  ac- 
quaintance I  but  his  misfortune  was,  as  the  com-mcntator 
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on  the  Dunclad  obferves,    too  inordinate  a  pailion   to  be 
thought  a  wit. 

MOREL,  the  name  of  feveral  celebrated  printers  to 
the  kings  of  P'rance,  who,  like  the  Stephens's,  were  alfo 
very  learned  men.  William  Morel  died  at  Paris  in  1564. 
Frederic  Morel,  who  was  alfo  interpreter  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  as  well  as  printer  to  the  king,  died  in  1583. 
He  left  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  who  became  more  famous 
than  his  father  ;  and  who  had  fo  ftrong  an  attachment  to 
ftudy,  that  when  he  v/as  informed  of  his  wife's  being  at  the 
point  to  die,  he  would  not  lay  down  his  pen,  till  he  had 
finiOied  what  he  was  upon  ;  and  when  {he  was  dead,  as  flie 
was  before  they  could  prevail  with  him  to  ftir,  he  was  only 
heard  to  reply  coldly;  "  I  am  very  forry,  Ihe  was  a  good 
"  woman."  This  Frederic  Morel  died  in  June  1630,  aged 
78  years,  after  having  printed  a  great  number  of  authors  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  ihew  him  to  have  been  a  very  ingenious 
and  learned  man.  His  fons  and  grandfons  trod  in  his  Heps ; 
they  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  literature,  and  maintained 
alfo  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  printing. 

MOREL  (Andreas)  a  very  eminent  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  it  does  not  appear  in  what 
year.  He  had  fo  flrong  a  paffion  for  the  ftudy  of  medals, 
that  he  was  firmly  perfuaded  of  its  being  natural  to  him.  He 
travelled  through  leveral  countries,  and  made  large  collec«* 
tlons.  In  1673,  he  became  acquainted  at  Bafd  with  the 
celebrated  antiquary  Charles  Patin,  who  communicated  to 
him  many  very  curious  and  rare  medals,  and  alfo  feveral 
other  things  which  related  to  the  fcience.  At  Paris  he  had 
accefs  to  the  king's  cabinet,  and  was  permitted  to  defign 
from  it  whatever  he  pleafed.  He  was  exhorted  by  Ezekiel 
Spanheim,  and  others  of  his  learned  acquaintance,  to  think 
of  communicating  his  colledlions  to  the  public;  and  in  1683, 
he  publifhed  at  Paris  in  8vo,  Specimen  univerfae  rei  num- 
mariae  antiquse.  The  great  work,  of  which  this  was  a  fpe- 
cimen,  was  to  be  a  complete  coliecSlion  of  all  ancient  medals, 
of  which  he  had  at  that  time  20,000  exactly  defigned.  At 
Leipfic  1695,  in  8vo,  was  publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  this 
Specimen  corrected,  altered,  and  augmented  ;  to  which 
were  added  fome  letters  of  Spanheim  upon  the  fubje^l  of 
medals. 

Soon  after  this  EfTay  appeared,  Lewis  XIV.  gave  him  a 
place  in  his  cabinet  of  antiques  ;  which,  though  it  brought 
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him  great  honour  and  fome  profit  for  the  prcfcnt,  3'rt  co^ 
him  very  dear  in  the  end :  for  whether  he  fpoke  too  freely 
of  mr.  de  Louvois,  on  account  of  his  falary,  which  it  feems 
was  not  very  well  paid,  or  for  fome  private  reafon  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  he  was,  by  order  of  that  mini'fter,  com- 
mitted to  the  Baflile,  where  he  lay  for  three  years.  He  was 
relealcd  at  the  death  of  Louvois,  which  happened  in  July 
1 69 1,  but  not  till  the  canton  of  Bern  folicitud  in  his  favour. 
He  then  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  refumed  his  grand 
defignj  and  afterwards,  in  1694,  went  to  Arnftad  in  Ger- 
many, upon  an  invitation  from  the  count  of  Schwartzburg, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  quality  of  his  antiquary.  The  count 
had  a  fine  collection  of  medals,  and  furniihed  him  with 
every  thing  neceOary  for  carrying  on  his  great  work.  Span- 
heim,  who  returned  from  France  to  Berlin  in  1689,  had  a 
defire  to  fee  him  again,  and  gave  him  alfo  all  the  affiftance 
and  encouragement  he  could  ;  yet  fome  unforefeen  accidents 
prevented  him  from  compleating  it.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Arnftad,  the  loth  of  April  1703. 

In  1 70 1,  he  had  publilhed  Epiltola  ad  J.  Perizonium  de 
nummis  confularibus,  in  4to ;  which  Perizonius  reprinted 
at  Leyden  in  1713,  at  the  end  of  his  piece  De  acre  gravi, 
in  8vo.  In  1734,  came  out  at  Amft'erdam,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  Thefaurus  Morellianus,  five  familiarum  Romanonmi 
Tiumifmata  omnia,  diligentiilimc  undiquc  conquifita,  &c, 
Nunc  primum  edidjt  Si  commentario  perpetuo  illuilravit 
Sigebertus  Havercampus.  This  was  part  of  MorePs  great 
work,  and  contains  an  explication  of  3539  medals,  en- 
graved with  their  revcrfes.  It  appears,  that  this  learned 
man  was  not  a  dupe  to  his  pafiion  for  medals  ;  did  not  be- 
have ridiculoufl)'-,  as  men  are  apt  to  do,  by  dcfpifing  all  pur- 
fuits  in  comparifon  of  their  own;  but  knew  the  nature  and 
bounds  of  the  province^  as  well  as  the  real  ufc  and  value 
of  the  objects,  which  he  had  cultivated  with  fo  much  alTi- 
duity  and  pleafure. 

M  O  R  E  R  I  (Lewis)  do£lor  in  divinity,  and  author  of 
the  Great  hiftorical  dictionary,  was  born  at  Bargernont.,  u 
fmall  village  in  Provence,  upon  the  25th  of  March  164.3. 
He  went  through  all  parts  of  clailical  learning  at  Draguignan, 
under  the  fathers  of  the  chriftian  dodrine  ;  l^udi<'d  rhetoric 
in  the  college  of  jefuits  at  Aix,  where  he  alfo  performed  his 
-^ourfe  of  philofophy  ;  and  from  thence  removed  to  Lyons, 
"^here  he  ftudied  divinity.  When  he  iv.is  but  eighteen  years 
qf  age,  he  coinpo(£d  a  faial]  aliegorical  work,  iiUiikd,  Lq 
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yai5  iramour  ;  and  in  1666,  a  col]e6lion  of  Frencli  poems, 
which  he  called,  Doux  plalfns  de  la  poefie;  to  Vv^hich  works 
he  only  put  the  firft  letters  of  his  name,  L.  M.  He  applied 
himfelf  diligently  to  the  Irudy  of  the  Italian  and  Spanifh 
languages  ;  and  this  latter  enabled  him  to  tranflate  Rodri- 
guez's book  upon  Chriftian  pcrfedion.  It  was  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1677,  in  three  volumes  ociavo,  under  this  title: 
■pratique  de  la  perfedlicn  chre'ticnnc  &  religieufe,  traduite 
de  I'Efpagnol  d'Alphonfe  Rodriguez.  After  he  had  taken 
orders,  he  preached  at  Lyons  for  five  years  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  here  formed  the  plan  of  his  Hilioricai  dictionary, 
the  firft  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1674.  Here 
he  had  colledted  and  digcfted  into  alphabetical  order,  what- 
ever feemcd  to  him  curious  in  facred  and  profane  hide ry,  fo 
that  information  might  be  had  from  hence  upon  alj  kinds  of 
fubje61s  in  a  moment:  and  every  body  was  amazed  to  fee  fo' 
prodigious  a  v/ork  from  fo  young  li  man.  Thus  a  friend 
fung  upon  the  occafion  : 

*'  Dans  unc  fi  tendre  jeunefTe, 

*'  Mettre  un  ouvrage  fous  la  prelTe, 

**  Dont  le  vafte  projet  etonne  les  favansl 

**  Chacun  d'cux  i'admlrant  s'ecrie 
"  Que  pour  le  compofer  il  a  faliu  trente  ans." 

That  is,  "  Every  body  wondered  to  fee  one  in  the  tender- 
"  nefs  of  youth  publifh  a  work  of  fuch  prodigious  extent 
*'  and  compafs,  that  it  might  have  employed  the  moft 
"  learned  ^t  Icafl  thirty  years."  The  fam^e  year  he  was 
tr.ken  into  the  family  of  the  bifhop  of  Apt  in  Provence, 
whom  he  attended  the  year  following  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  foon  introduced  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  prelates, 
who  held  their  aflembly  in  St,  Germain  en  Laye,  and  the 
learned  men  in  the  metropolis.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
the  fecond  edition  of  hjs  Di(ftionary,  his  friends  recom- 
mended him  to  monfieur  de  Pompone,  fecretary  of  ftate, 
who  invited  him  to  his  houfe  in*  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1678.  He  might  have  expc6led  great  advantages  from  thef 
patronage  of  that  minifter  ;  but  his  intenfe  application  to 
the  finifhing  of  his  Didtionarjr,  cxh.iuftcd  his  ftrength,  and 
broke  his-health  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  never  recovered 
it.  Monfieur  de  Pompone  having  rcfigned  his  poft  in  the 
year  1679,  Morert  took  the  opportunity  of  retiring  to  his 
own  houfe,  in  order  to  compleat  his  work.  He  did  not, 
however,  live  to  do  it;  for  his  health  declining  more  and 
more  cvQry  day,  he  expired  July  the    lOth,   1680,    aged 

thirty -r 
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thirty-feven  years  and  three  months.  He  may  be  faid  to 
have  facrifi^ed  both  his  fortune  and  his  life  for  the  puWic, 
when  he  undertook  fo  laborious  a  work,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  his  ficknefs  and  immature  death.  Befides  the 
writings  above  mentioned,  he  put  the  Lives  of  the  faints  into 
more  elegant  French,  and  added  methodicar  tables  for  the 
ufe  of  preachers,  with  chronological  tables;  and  in  1671, 
he  publifhed  at  Lyons  the  following  book.  Relations  nou- 
velles  du  Levant,  ou  traitcs  de  la  religion,  du  gouvernment, 
&  des  coutumes  des  Perfes,  des  Armeniens,  &  des  Gaures, 
compofes  par  le  P.  G.  D.  C.  C.  (that  is,  P.  Gabriel  du  Chi- 
-non,  capucin)  &  donnes  au  public  par  le  fieur  L.  M.  P.  D. 
E.  T.  that  is,  Louis  Moreri,  pretre,  do^leur  en  theologie. 

The  firft  edition  of  his  Hiflorical  didionary  appeared,  as 
we  have  already  faid,  at  Lyons  in  1674.  The  fecond  en- 
larged by  himfelf,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1681,  in  two  vo- 
himes  in  folio.  The  third,  /ourth,  and  fifth  were  printed 
after  it,  with  very  few  alterations.  It  was  afterwards  thought 
proper  to  give  a  fupplement,  or  third  volume,  which  was 
printed  in  i68g.  The  fixth  edition,  with  the  articles  of  the 
fupplement  ranged  in  their  proper  places,  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam  in  1691,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  under  the 
care  and  correlation  of  mr.  Le  Clerc  The  feventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  editions  are  much  the 
fame ;  only  the  eleventh  edition  was  inlarged  and  corrected 
by  mr.  Bayle.  The  thirteenth  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1 7 12,  in  five  volumes  in  folio  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing editions,  monfieur  du  Pin  had  a  confiderable  hand. 
The  eighteenth  was  printed  at  Paris  1732,  in  fix  volumes 
in  folio  :  and  under  this  form  it  has  continued  ever  fincc. 

^  MORGUES  (Matthew  de)  fieur  de  St.  Germain, 
preacher  in  ordinary  to  Lewis  XIIL  and  principal  almoner 
to  Mary  de  Medicis  his  mother,  made  himfelf  much  talked 
of  by  the  libels  he  publifhed  againft  cardinal  Richelieu.  He 
was  born  at  Vellai  in  Languedoc  in  the  year  1582,  of  no 
inconfiderable  family.  He  turned  jefuit  at  firft,  and  had 
feveral  pupils  at  Avignon  in  the  jefuits -college  there;  but 
afterv/ards  he  gave  the  jefuits  the  ilip,  and  quitted  their 
order.  He  preached  at  Paris  with  great  fuccefs,  and  in  the 
year  1613,  he  was  made  preacher  to  queen  Margaret.  He 
was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Toulon  by  Lewis  XIIL 
but  could  never  obtain  his  bulls  from  Rome.  Some  impute 
this  to  his  talking  too  freely  about  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church ;  but  others  are  of  opinion,  that  his  grant  was 

flopped 
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flopped  by  the  fecret  artifices  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Upon 
the  imprifonment  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  retired  from 
court  to  his  father's  houfe,  where  cardinal  Richelieu  took 
meafures  to  feize  him.  The  commiffion  bore,  *'  that  they 
''  fhould  take  St.  Germain  dead  or  alive ;  that  they  fliould 
*'  fei^e  him,  without  making  an  inventory  of  the  papers 
*'  they  fhould  find  ;  and  that  they  fhould  fend  the  faid  pa- 
"  pers  to  Beaucaire,  while  the  prifoner  was  conduced  to 
"  Mande  to  be  put  into  the  bifhop's  hands.'*  It  was  be- 
lieved, that  this  prelate,  who  had  been  a  domeftic  of  the 
cardinal's,  would  have  caufed  him  to  be  flrangled  or  impri- 
foncd  without  noife.  lie  was  apprifed  of  this  defign  the 
night  before;  upon  which  he  left  his  father's  houfcj  and 
retired  into  the  moft  uncultivated  parts  of  France,  where 
he  lay  concealed  for  fix  weeks  under  all  the  inconveniencies 
which  his  health  could  be  expofed  to.  '^  What  was  the 
*'  moft  infupportable  circumftance,"  fays  he,  "  of  this 
''  whole  proceeding,  was  the  uneafmefs,  which  the  pre- 
"  fence  of  the  officers  gave  my  father  and  mother,  who 
^^  were  much  advanced  in  years  ;  for  by  this  time  I,  the 
*'  youngeft  of  eight  children,  was  beginning  to  have  gtey 
^'  hairs."  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  cardinal,  who  had 
the  weaknefs  to  be  infinitely  fenfible  of  fatire,  was  afraid  of 
St.  Germain's  pen,  and  that  he  faw  the  feverities  it  would 
produce  :  for  we  fee,  that  in  all  the  ncgociations  for  recall- 
ing the  queen  mother,  he  made  it  a  condition,  "  that  Life  of  car- 
^'  St.  Germain,  who  by  his  defamatory  libels  had  forgot  ^l^-"^^' ^'c*^^- 
*'  nothing  which  might  ruin  his  reputation,  fliould  be  de-  p'.^"'^^^."^"  "* 
^'  livered  up  to  the  king." 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  mother,  coming  from  Com- 
peigne,  and  being  defirous  to  publifli  an  apology  for  herfelf, 
fcnt  in  quefi:  of  St.  Germain,  and  ordered  him  to  write  an 
anfwer  to  a  pamphlet  intitled,  La  defenfe  du  roi  &:  de  fes 
miniflres ;  whofe  author,  it  feems,  had  taken  great  freedoms 
with  that  princefs's  honour.  In  the  year  1 631,  he  publifhed 
an  anfwer  to  the  queen's  fatisfa6^ion  ;  and  afterwards  wrote 
fevcral  pieces  agalnfi:  the  creatures  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
What  bears  hardcfl:  upon  his  memory  is,  that  he  had  printed 
feveral  books  before  in  commendation  of  the  cardinal ; 
which  feeming  fickJenefs,  he  endeavoured  to  excufe  by  fay- 
ing, that  the  cardinal  had  not  then  broke  all  meafures  with 
the  queen  mother,  nor  committed  any  of  thofe  public  of* 
fences,  which  have  fince  made  him  fo  juftly  obnoxious  to 
the  refentment  of  the  honeft  part  of  the  nation.  He  fol- 
lowed Mary  de  Medicis  when  fhe  \ch  the  kingdom,  and 

did 
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did  not  return  to  PVancc  till  after  the  cardinal's  death. 
De  Morgues  died  in  1670,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  left  behind  him  a  Hiflory  of  Lewis  the  Juft,  of 
which  Guy  Patin  has  more  than  once  made  very  honour- 

Leitrc  4.21.  able  mention.  "  De  Morgues,"  fays  he,  ''  is  a  man  of 
*■'  learning  and  note,  and  has  by  him  a  complcat  Hiftory  of 
"  Lewis  XII  [.  which  he  choofes  not  to  have  publifhed  till 
"  he  is  dead.  He  has  caufed  fix  copies  of  it  to  be  taken 
*'  in  manufcript,  which  he  has  committed  to  the  care  of  fix 
*'  of  his  good  friends,  who  will  not  fail  to  execute  his  in- 

iettre  49S.  "  tentions  at  a  proper  time.'* — "  You  muft  know  that  he 
*'  is  about  eighty- four  years  of  age  ;  yet  I  do  not  wifh  for 
*'  his  death,  nay,  I  fhould  be  forry  for  it;  but  I  would 
"  gladly  fee  that  hiftory,  from  which  he  has  related  to  me 
*'  fome  very  curious  particulars  and  ftrange  truths,  as  well 
*'  at  the  expcnce  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  as  in  defence  of  the 
''  queen  mother."  Patin  hated  the  abufe  of  fovereigu 
power,  and  therefore  had  conceived  an  avcrfion  to  this  car- 
dinal, fo  that  he  would  have  believed  any  thing,  which  an 
hiftorian  would  havefaid  againft  him  ;  nay,  would  probably 
have  thought  him  the  honeftcr  man  for  faying  it.  This 
prejudiced  him  fo  much  in  favour  of  de  Morgues,  whom 
otherwife  he  muft  have  looked  upon  as  a  very  improper  mar^ 
to  wrrite  this  hiftory.  He  had  been  perfecuted  by  his  emi- 
nency,  hated  him  mortally,  fo  that  he  would  have  mifre- 
prefented"'  faiSls,  even  without  knowing  it.  To  him  every 
action  of  the  cardinal's  would  have  appeared  criminal  ;  or  if 
any  of  them  had  appeared  fair,  he  would  have  been  tem^pted 
to  have  fuppreffed,  or  to  have  caft  fome  blemifh  upon  it. 
In  fhort,  de  Morgues  would  have  wanted  that  difintercfted- 
ncfs,  which  is  eflential  to  a  good  hiftorian ;  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  fay  with  Salluft,  that  he  undertook  his 

Tn  Profm.    hiftory  "  the  rather,  becaufe  his  mind  was  free  from  fear, 

k;ni  Catil.  "  hopc,  and  party-prejudice :  perfcribere  eo  magis,  quod 
''  mihi  a  fpe,  metu,  partibus  reipublicse  animus  liber  erat.'* 
He  would  however  have  had  this  advantage,  that  moft 
readers  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  liberties  he  would 
have  taken;  fince  mankind  are  always  more  pleafed  with  an 
hiftorian  who  finds  fault,  than  with  one  who  praifes. 

rrolegome-  M  O  R  H  O  F  (Danifl  George)  a  very  learned  Ger- 
m  ad  Poly-  ^lan,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Wifmar,  a  town  in  the 
b«c°'i747"  ^^^^y  of  Mecklenburg,  the  6th  of  February  1639.  At  fix-r 
4?o.  teen  years  of  age,  he  was  fent   to  Stetin,  where  he  ftudied 

philofophy  under  John  Mic^aelius,  Hebrew  under  Joachim 

Fabricius, 
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Fabrlcius,  and  civil  law  under  John  Sithman;  without 
neglecting  in  the  mean  time  Latin  and  Greek  literature, 
which  he  had  been  taught  at  home.  Two  years  after  he 
removed  to  Roftock,  in  order  to  continue  the  ftudy  of  the 
^  law :  and  by  fome  verfes  which  he  publifhed  at  this  place, 
was  chofcn  profeflbr  of  poetry  in  1660.  The  fame  year  he 
made  a  journey  into  Holland  and  England,  refided  fome 
time  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  then  returned  to  his 
employment  at  Roftock.  He  did  not  long  continue  in  it; 
for  in  166$,  the  duke  of  Holftein,  having  founded  an  uni- 
verfity at  Kiel,  engaged  him  to  accept  in  it  the  profefibrfhip 
of  poetry  and  eloquence.  In  1670,  he  made  a  fccond 
journey  into  Holland  and  England,  contracting  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendihip  of  learned  men,  in  every  place  as  he 
pafied  along.  He  faw  Grxvius  at  Utrecht,  John  Frederic 
Gronovius  at  Leyden,  Nicholas  Hcinfms  at  the  Hague,  &c. 
In  England  he  converfed  much  with  Ifaac  VolTius,  and  with 
the  honourable  mr.  Robert  Boyle.  He  admired  mr.  Boyle 
fo  much,  that  he  tranlliited  one  of  his  philofophical  works 
jnto  Latin,  and  publifhed  it  at  Hamburgh  in  1671.  Return- 
ing to  his  own  country,  he  was  tu-icc  in  danger  of  lofing 
his  life.  He  was  near  being  fl^iipwrecked  in  his  paflage 
over  the  water;  and  he  had  like  to  haVe  been  crufhed  to 
death  by  the  fall  of  a  great  quantity  of  books  and  paper, 
while  he  was  amufing  himfelf  in  Elzevir's  flicp  at  Amiicr- 
dam.  The  firil  of  thefe  dangers  was  rumoured  in  his  own 
country,  before  his  arrival;  and  his  being  drowned  was  fo 
firmly  believed,  that  feveral  elegies  -were  made  upon  his 
death.  He  married  at  Kiel  in  October  1671  ;  two  years 
after  was  made  profcifor  of  hiftory  ;  and  in  1680,  librarian 
of  the  univerfiiy.  He  purfued  his  fiudies  hard,  and  com- 
pofed  a  great  number  of  works:  but  his  conflitution  being 
weak  and  unable  to  bear  this,  an  ill  habit  of  body  came 
upon  him  early  in  life,  v/hich  being  increafed,  as  we  ire 
told,  inftead  of  being  cured  by  drinking  Pyrmont  waters, 
carried  him  oft*  the  30th  of  July  1691.  Hi's  death  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  hailened  by  his  excefiive  grief  for  the 
lofs  of  his  wife  in  1687. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  of  a  fmaller  kind  ; 
as.  Orations,  DifTertations,  Thcfes,  and  Poems.  He  pub- 
lilhed  at  Kiel  in  1685,  410,  a  |:ijce  intitled,  De  patavini- 
tate  Liviana  liber,  ubi  de  urbanitate  Sc  peregrinitate  fermo- 
nis  Latini  univerfe  agitur.  He  aims  in  this  work  to  (hew, 
what  the  patavinity  with  which  Livy  was  formerly  re- 
proached is  i  and  makes  it  coufifl  of  a  certain  turn  of  expref- 
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fion,  and  of  fome  phrafes,  peculiar  to  Padua.  His  great 
work  is  his  Polyhilior,  five  de  notitia  au6torum  &  rerum 
commentarii  :  for  this  is  the  title  it  bore  when  it  was  firft 
publiflied  at  Lubec,  in  1688.  It  has  been  enlarged,  fince 
the  death  of  Morhof,  in  feveral  fucceflive  editions  ;  the  laft 
and  bell:  of  which  was  publiflied  at  Lubec  in  1747,  in  two 
volumes  4.to,  with  this  title,  Danielis  Georgii  Morhofii  Po- 
lyhiftor,  literarius,  philolophicus,  &  pra6ticus,  cum  accef- 
fionibus  virorum  clariffimorum  Joannis  Frickii  &  Joannis 
Molleri  FJenfburgenfis.  Edito  quarta.  Cui  prasfationem 
notitiamque  diariorum  literariorum  Europae  praemifit  Joannes 
Albertus  Fabricius,  nunc  au6tam  &  ad  annum  1747  conti- 
xiuatam. 

MORIN  (JohnBaptist)  phyfician  and  regius  pro- 
feffor  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Villefranche  in 
Beaujolois,  upon  February  23,  1583.  After  ftudying  philo- 
fophy  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  phyfic  at  Avignon,  of  which 
he  commenced  do6tor  in  161 3,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  livecV 
with  Claude  Dormi,  bifliop  of  Boulogne;  who  fent  him  to 
examine  the  nature  of  metals  in  the  mines  of  Plungary,  and 
thereby  gave  occafion  to  his  Mundi  fublunaris  anatomia, 
which  was  his  firft  production,  and  publiflied  in  16 19. 
vfta  Mwi-  Upon  his  return  to  his  patron  the  bifbop,  who  kept  one  Da- 
rn, p.  4.  vifon,  an  aftrologer,  in  his  houfe,  he  took  a  fancy  to  judi- 
cial aftrology,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  which  he  found  in 
phyfic ;  and,  what  is  curious  to  obferve,  Davifon  took  a  dif- 
gult  to  aftrology  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty 
he  had  found  in  it,  and  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic.  He  began 
to  enquire,  by  the  rules  of  his  fciencc,  into  the  events  of  the 
year  16175  and  found,  that  the  biihop  of  Boulogne  was 
threatned  with  the  lofs  of  either  liberty  or  life,  of  which  he 
forewarned  him.  The  bifhop  laughed  at  Morin's  predidion^ 
but  engaging  in  ftate  intrigues,  and  taking  the  unfortunate 
fide,  he  was  treated  as  a  rebel,  and  actually  imprifoned  that 
very  year.  After  the  fall  of  his  prelate,  he  lived  with  the 
abbe  de  la  Bretonniere,  in  quality  of  bis  phyfician  in  ordi- 
nary, for  four  years;  and,  in  1621,  was  taken  into  the 
y  family  of  the  duke  of  Luxemburg,  where  he  lived  tight 

years  more.  In  163c,  he  was  chofen  profeftbr  royal  of  ma- 
thematics, upon  the  death  of  Sinclair;  and  his  friends 
Ibid.  p.  6.  would  have  had  him  to  have  married  his  v/idow.  But  Mo- 
rin  had  regulated  his  conducSl  by  the  ftars,  ever  fince  the 
year  1617;  and,  as  he  did  not  find  that  they  encouraged 
him  to  marry,  be  refolved  to  live  fingle.     This  refolution, 

however. 
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l^owever,  was  not  made,  till  after  he  had  been  prevailed  up- 
on to  marry  Sinclair's  widow  ;  but,  the  firft  time  he  went 
to  pay  her  a  vifit^  he  found  all  in  readinefs  to  carry  her  to 
her  grave.  The  profellbr,  it  feems,  prepared  his  addrefTes 
in  fo  deliberate  a  manner,  that  the  lady  had  time  to  die  be- 
fore {he  received  them. 

Morin  had,  by  virtue  of  his  profeflion,  acccfs  to  the  great, 
even  to  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  under  the  adminiftration  of 
cardinal  Mazarine,  he  obtained  a  penfion  of  2000  livres, 
which  was  always  very  punctually  paid  him.  Richelieu  is 
faid  at  firft  to  have  admitted  him  to  his  moft  fecret  councils, 
and  to  have  confulted  him  about  matters  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance ;  but  Morin,  poflefled  with  a  falfe  notion  that  he 
had  difcovcred  the  longitude,  and  that  the  cardinal  did  him 
great  injuftice,  in  refufmg  him  the  promifed  reward  for  fuch 
a  difcovery,  conceived  a  violent  hatred  againft  him,  which 
lafted  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  that  the  courts  of 
the  greateft  princes,  even  in  the  feventeenth  century,  were 
not  free  from  the  infatuation  of  judicial  aftrology,  but  that 
the  greateft  flatefmen  were  fubjedl  to  it.  Queen  Chriftina  Vita  Mori- 
would  needs  fee  Morin,  when  fhe  was  firft  at  Paris ;  and  n'i*^<^'P«'6. 
fhe  declared,  that  (he  took  him  for  the  ableft  aftrologer  in 
the  world.  The  count  de  Chavigni,  fecretary  of  ftate,  was 
remarkable  for  his  credulity  in  this  pretended  fcience,  and 
put  great  confidence  in  Morin's  aftrological  oracles,  as  the 
following  account  will  fufficiently  fhew.  This  gentleman  Morlni  Af- 
having  propofed  to  go  into  Provence,  in  the  year  164*6,  de-^!^°^°S'^^^?' 
fired  Morin  to  accompany  him  ;  but,  as  Morin  did  nothing  ['"'^  ^*  "''*' 
without  confulting  the  ftars,  he  would  not  engage  in  the 
journey,  unlefs  they  promifed  him  good  fuccefs  in  it. 
He  therefore  demanded  fome  time  to  confult  them,  after 
which  he  promifed  to  accompany  his  patron,  provided  he 
might  chufe  the  propitious,  hour  for  their  departure ;  for  Mo- 
rin afTured  him,  that  it  was  of  the  laft  importance  to  begin 
his  errterprifes  under  a  favourable  afpe6l  of  the  ftars.  .  Cha- 
vigny  readily  complying  with  this,  Morin  found,  that  they 
oiight  to  depart  upon  the  9th  of  May,  at  nine  minutes  after 
four  in  the  morning ;  and  begged,  that  every  thing  might 
he  ready  againft  tliat  moment.  The  mafter's  orders  were  fo 
w^ell  executed,  that,  at  that  nick  of  time,  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  the  journey.  There  were  four  good  dials  in 
•  the  count's  garden,  by  which  they  obferved,  for  the  fpace 
of  half  an  hour,  the  approaches  of  the  critical  minute  ;  and  ^ 
they  fteppcd  into  the  coach  prccifely,  when  ths  fliadow  of  ^ 
the  diah  was  wpoa  the  point  t?f  touching  that  minute.    They 

arrived 
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arrived  happily  at  Antibes  ;  and,  when  Chavigny  was  abou^ 
to  return  to  Paris,  his  aftrologer  toid  him,  that  he  muft  chuie 
the  hour  of  their  departure  by  the  heavens.  Chavigny  com- 
plied as  before,  and  caufed  the  neceiTaries  of  their  journey 
to  be  prepared  with  fo  much  exa6tner8,  that  he  and  his  at- 
tendants mounted  thfeir  horfes  upon  the  2d  of  July,  at  twenty*- 
feven  minutes  after  four  in  the  morning,  and.  had  a  very 
profperous  journey ;  which  it  would  certainly  be  injurious 
not  to  impute  to  the  management  of  this  aftrologer. 

Morin's  friends  pretend,    that  his  horofcopes  have  fre- 
quently foretold  the  truth.     His  firft  eflay,  as  we  have  ob-^ 
ferved,  was  foretelling  the  imprifonment  of  the  biftiop  of 
Boulogne ;    but  he  difplayed  his  fkill  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  pafTed  for  a  m after  in  his  art,    in  foretelHng 
that  Lewis  XII  I.  would  recover  of  that  dangerous  difeafe 
Vita  Mori-  with  which  he  was  feized  at  Lyons.     The  queen-mother, 
w,&c.  p.  13. confounded  with  the  unlucky  predi6lions  of  other  aftrologers, 
wrote  to  cardinal  Berulle,  to  order  Morin  to  examine  the 
king's  horofcope.     He  did  fo  ;  and  found  by  the  ftars,  that 
the  king's  illnefs  would  be  violent,  but  not  mortal.     His 
predidtion  proved  true,  and  he  was  royally  rewarded  for  his 
pains ;  while  the  other  aftrologers  were  fent,  very  juftly,  to 
Ihi(}.  the  gallles.     Upon  this,  they  tell  us,  that  he  was  to  be  the 

only  perfon  who  had  liberty  to  examine  the  king's  horofcope, 
as  in  ancient  times,  there  was  only  one  painter  who  was 
allowed  to  draw  Alexander  the  Great.     But,  however  right 
Morin  might  fometimes  happen  to  be  in  his  predictions,  we 
may  be  fure  that  he  was  oftener  wrong  ;  nor  were  there 
wanting  thofe  who  laughed  at  his  errors,  as  well  as  ridi- 
culed his  art.     Among  thefe  was  the  illuftrious  Gaflendi* 
whofe  death  he  feems  to  have  foretold,  from  a  motive  of 
ipleen  and  refentment ;  but  very  unfortunately  was  out  in 
his  calculations,  when  his  own  honour  and  the  credit  ofhis 
GafTenJ.      fciencc  was  capitally  concerned.     We  will  not  quote  all  the 
©per.  vol,  i.obfcrvations  which  Galfendi  made  upon  this  occafion,  but 
f ;  7y • ,  o  content  ourfelves  with  the  follov/ing  words  of  his  abridger : 
Bsfniir!  A-*"  I  could  here,"  fays  he,  "  give  a  detail  of  the  horofcope 
btcgedeia    "  of  mr.  Maridat,  member  of  the  grand  council,  in  which 
phibfophie  cc  y^^  vvould  find,  that  the  aftrologer  Morin,  who  made  it, 
Tol.  iv/"  '"'  ^^^  fuccecded  as  well  in  it  as  Noftrodamus  did  in  that  of 
I^.  485.        "  mr.  Suffredy  :  but  it  is  fo  ftuffed  Vv-ith  folly,  impertinence, 
•diC  4684.  ic  2j^j  f^]re  fa^ts,  and  fmells  fo  ftrongly  of  the  quack  or  gip- 
''  fy,  whofe  only  aim  is  to  cheat  and  cozen  you  of  a  piece 
'^  of  money,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can  think  of  it  pa- 
**  tiently.     I  fhall  only  fay,  to  the  eternal  fhame  of  Morin 

"  the 
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**  the  aftrologer,  that  obferving  mr.  Gaflendi,  who  laughed 
''  at  his  judicial  aftrology,  to  be  infirm,  and  affected  with  a 
*'  defluxion  upon  his  lungs,  he  had  the  impudence  to  fore- 
*'  tel,  and  to  publifh  his  predidion  to  all  the  world,  by  a 
*'  pamphlet  written  on  purpofe,  that  he  would  die  about 
*'  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  in  the  year 
"  1650  ;  pretending,  by  this  predidion,  to  ere(S):  a  trophy 
'*  in  honour  of  his  aftrology  :  and  yet,  for  all  this,  mr.  Gaf- 
*'  fendi  was  never  in  better  health  than  at  this  time  ;  for  he 
*'  had  recovered  his  vigour  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  as  I  well 
"  remember,  he  and  I,  upon  the  5th  of  February  in  the 
*'  following  year,  afcended  the  mountain  of  Toulon  toge- 
*'  ther,  to  make  experiments  concerning  a  vacuum." 

Morin  died  at  Paris,  upon  the  6th  of  November,  1656, 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  whofe  titles  it  would  be 
tedious,  as  well  as  ufelefs,  to  enumerate  ;  but  did  not  live 
to  publifh  his  favourite  performance,  I  mean  his  Aflrologia 
Gallica,  which  had  coit  him  thirty  years  labour.     It  was 
printed,  however,  at  the  Hague,   in  1661,  in  one  volume 
in  folio,  with  two  epiftles  dedicatory ;  the  one  from  the  au- 
thor to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  other  addrefled  to  Louifa  Maria  de 
Gonzaga,  queen  of  Poland.     That  princefs  encouraged  Mo- 
rin to  undertake  this  great  work,  and  paid  the  charges  of  the 
ImprefTion.     At  the  time  when  it  was  affirmed  that  fhe  was 
to  be  married  to  a  prince,    Morin  affirmed  that  that  mar- 
riage (hould  never  take  place,  and  that  fhe  was  deflined  to 
the  bed  of  a  monarch  :  fo  that  there  is  no  room  to  wonder 
that  (he  fhould  engage  herfelf  in  expences  for  the  fake  of  a 
book,  whofe  author  "had  flattered  her  with  the  hopes  of  a 
crown,  which  fhe  afterwards  wore.     Befides,  that  princefs 
put  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  aftrology,  and  fuch  people 
the  aftrologers  have  always  been  wife  enough  to  flatter  with 
good  fortune.     However,    what  Guy  Patin  obferved  upon 
this  occafion  is  very  juft,    and  we  will  here  tranfcribe  it. 
**  I  underftand,"  fays  he,  "  that  the  Aftrologia  Gallica  of  Patln,  lettre 
"  the  fieur^Morin  is  at  laft  finifhed  at  the  Hague.    I  am  told,  33S» 
"  that  it  abufes  the  Parifian  and  other  phyficians,  who  give 
*'  no  credit  to  judicial  aftrology  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
*'  the  author  fhould  behave  in  this  manner,  for  he  was  a 
"  a  fool.     The  book  is  printed  in  one  volume  in  folio. 
"  The  queen  of  Poland  gave  2000  crowns  to  carry  on  the 
*'  edition,  at  the  recommendation  of  one  of  her  fecretaries, 
"  who  is  a  lover  of  aftrology.     You  fee  in  what  manner 
*'  crowned  heads  are  impofed  upon.     If  it  had  been  a  book 
**  which  might  have  been  of  ufe  to  the  public,  the  author 
Vol.  VIII.  K  k  "  would 
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*'  would  not  have  found  one,  either  to  print  it,  or  to  bear 

Lcttr-e^,     *'  the  charges  of  the  prefs.'*     Elfewhere  he  writes  thus: 

da  ed  Nov.    ct  J  |-jave  another  death  to  inform  you  of;  it  is  that  of  the 

7>  i  :>  '      tc  fi^uj.  Moiin  :  fo  that  you  fee  he  is  dead  at  the  year's  end, 

^'  as  well  as>mr.  GafTendi.     But  they  are  in  no  danger  of 

*'  quarielling  with  one  another  now:  for  the  one  is  buried 

<'  at  St.  Nicholas  In  the  Fields,  and  the  other  at  St.  Stephen's 

"  on  the  Mount.     The  one  was  a  man  of  great  wifdom, 

"  the   other  a  fool,    and   half  mad  :    but,    however  that 

'^  be,  it  is  certain  that,  in   the  other  world,  they  will  be 

*'  upon  a  level  with  one  another,  in  fplte  of  all  the  mathe- 

"  matics,  and  all  the  pretenfions  to  judicial  aftrology,  with 

'*  which  Morin  Vv^as  poffeffed." 

But  as  much  folly  and  madnefs  as  Guy  Patin  imputed  to 
this  profcflbr  of  mathematics,  and  he  certainly  had  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  of  both,  it  mull  be  remem.bcred,  that  he  re- 
ceived feveral  teftimonies  of  efteem  from  the  great  mr.  Des 
Baillet,  Vie  Cartes.      He  became  acquainted  with   this  philofopher  in 
ie  Des         ^^^  y^^j.  J526,  and  fome  time  after  made  him  a  prefent  of 
j.  p.  3*57.  *^^^  book  upon  the  longitude,  which  was  acknowledged  by 
Ibid.  P.Z65,  a  very  obliging  letter.     He  fent  him  alfo,  in  1638,  fome  ob- 
jections to  his  7'heory  of  light,  which  mr.  Des  Cartes  re- 
plied to.     It  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  dcfpife  them  ;  but 
thought,  as  foon  as  he,  received  them,  that  they  deferved  to 
be  confidered,  both  upon  the  account  of  their  weight,  and 
Vol.  i.  of  his  the  difnculty  of  folving  them.     He  wrote  once  and  again  to 
letters,         father  Merfenne,  and  defircd  him  to  tell  Morin,  that  "  he 
Bjiilet*  ut    "  ^ot  only  took  his  pamphlet  in  very  good  part,  but  that 
fupra,  "  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  his  objections,  fince  they  were 

P'  355*  "  very  proper  to  excite  him  to  fearch  more  narrowly  after 
"  the  truth  ;  and  that  he  would  not  fail  to  anfwer  them 
*'  as  punctually,    is  civilly,  and  as  fpeedily  as  poflible." 

MorlniVita,      MORIN  (John)  a  moil  learned  perfon,  was  born  at 

written  by     glois,  of  protcftant  parents,   in  159 1.     He  was  inftrucled 

mon^  and     ^^  ^^^  belles   Icttrcs  at  Rochelle,  and  afterwards  went  to 

prefixed  to    Leydcn,  where  he  made  himfelf  very  fkilful  in  the  Greek, 

Antiquitates  Latin,  and  oriental  tongues,  and  applied  himfelf  to  philo- 

e^ali's*  &c    ^^phy,    law,    mathematics,    and    divinity.      Returning   to 

Lond.^eSz,  France,  he  went  to  fettle  at  Paris,  where  he  gained  an  ac- 

8^0.  quaintance  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  and  was  converted  by 

him  to  the  catholic  religion.     Some  time  after  he  entered 

into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  lately  eftabliflied,  and 

began  to  make  himfelf  known  by  his  learning  and  his  works. 

In  1626,  he  publifhed  fome  Exercitations  ufton  the  original 

.         •  ^  cf 
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of  patriarchs  and  primates,  and  the  ancient  ufage  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  cenfures,   dedicated  to  pope  Urban  VIII.     He  un- 
dertook, in  1628,  the  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Bible,  with 
the  verfion  made  by  Nobilius,  and  put  a  preface  before  it, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  com-, 
mends  the  edition  of  it  that  had  been  made  at  Rome,  by 
order  of  Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  which   he  had  followed,   and 
maintains  that  we  ought  to  prefer  this  verfion  to  the  prefent 
Hebrew  text,  becaufe  this  has  been,  he  fays,  corrupted  by 
the  Jews.     Before  this  work  was  ready  to  appear,  he  gave 
the  public,  in  1629,  a  Fliftory,  written  in  French,  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  chvirch  by  the  emperor  Conftantine,  and 
of  the  greatnefs  and  temporal  fovcreignty  conferred  on  the 
Roman  church  by  the  kings  of  France.     But  this  book  was 
not  well  recieved  at  Rome,  and  Morin  was  forced  to  pro- 
mifc  that  he  would  retrench  and  corre6t  it.     He  publifhed, 
foon  after,  Exercitations  upon  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  for 
the  fake  of  eftablilhing  which,  he  ftoutly  attacks  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Hebrew  text.     As  they  laboured  then  in  the  Poly- 
glot at  Paris,  Morin  took  upon  himfelf  the  care  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.     His  endeavours  to  exalt' 
this,    together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfions  of  the 
Bible,  at  the  expence  of  the  Hebrew,  made  him  very  ob- 
noxious to  fome  learned  men ;  and  he  was  attacked  by  Hot- 
tinger  and  Buxtorf  in  particular.     But  this  only  enhanced 
his  merit  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;   infomuch  that  cardinal 
Barberini  invited  him  thither,  by  order  of  the  pope,  who  re- 
ceived him  very  gracioufly,  and  intended  to  make  ufe  of  him, 
in  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  church,  which 
was  then  in  agitation.     He  was  greatly  careffed  at  Rome, 
and  intimate  with  Lucas  Holflenius,  Leo  Allatius,  and  all 
the  learned   there.     After  having  continued  nine  years  at 
Rome,  he  was  recalled,  by  order  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  to 
France,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  learned 
labours,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  the  28th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1659. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  much 
valued  by  proteftants,  as  well  as  papifts,  on  account  of  the 
oriental  learning  contained  in  them.  Father  Simon  has 
given  us,  under  the  title  of  Antiquitatcs  ecclefiae  orientalis, 
a  collection  of  letters  to  and  from  father  Morin,  which  were 
found  among  the  papers  of  father  Amelot,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  printed  at  London  in  1682,  with  the  life  of  Morin,  of 
which  he  himfelf  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author.  Thefe  let- 
K  k  2  ters 
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ters  contain  many  curious  particulars  relating  to  criticifm 
and  hiftory,  and  are  full  of  oriental  erudition. 

MORIN  (Simon)  a  celebrated  fanatic  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  RIchemont,  near  Aumale,  and- 
had  been  ckrk  to  mr.  Charron,  general  paymafter  of  the 
army.     He  was  very  ignorant  and  illiterate  j  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  if,  meddling  in  fpiritual  matters,  befell  into 
great  errors.     He  was  not  content  with  broaching  his  whim- 
fies  in  converfation,  he  wrote  them  down  in  a  book,  which 
he  caufed  to  be  privately  printed  In  the  year  1647,   under  the 
title    of  Penfees  de    Morin  dediees    au    roi  ;    or,    Morin's 
thoughts  dedicated  to  the  king.     This  book  is  a  medley  of 
conceit  and  ignorance,  and  contains  the  moft  remarkable 
errors  which  were  afterwards  condemned  in  the  Quietifts  ; 
only  that  Morin  carries  them  to  a  greater  length  than  any 
one  elfe  has  done  :  for  he  affirms,   "  that  the  moft  enormous 
"  fms  do  not  remove  a  fmrier  from  the  ftate  of  grace,  but 
'^  ferve,  on  the  contrary,    to  humible   the  pride  of  man.'* 
He  fays,  "  that  in  all  feds  and  nations  God  has  a  number 
*'  of  the  elecSl,  true  members  of  the  church  ;    that  there 
*'  would  foon  be  a  g*eneral   reformation,   all  nations  being 
*•'  juft  about  to   be  converted  to  the  true  faith  ;  and  that 
"  this  great  reformation  was  to  be  efFeded  by  the   fecond 
"  coming  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  and  Morin  incorporated  with  him." 
He  was  in  prifon  at  Paris,  at  the  time  when  Gaffendi's  friends 
were  writing  againft  the  aftrologer  John  Baptift  Morin,  whom 
they  upbraided  (but,  as  he  replied,   falfely)  with  being  the 
brother  of  this  fanatic.     This  was  about  the  year  1650,  after 
which  Simon  Morin  was  fet  at  liberty  as  a  vlfionary,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  continue  fo  till  the  year  1661;  when  Des  Marets 
de  St.  Sorlin,  who,  though  a  fanatic  and  vlfionary  himfelf, 
had  conceived  a  violent  averfion  to  him,  difcovered  his  whole 
fcheme,  and  had  him  taken  up.     The  means  Des  Marets 
\  made  ufe  of  for  this  difcovery  v/as,  by  pretending  to  be  one 

of  his  difciples  j  and  he  carried  his  treachery  and  diffimula- 
tion  fo  far,  as  to  acknowledge  him  "  for  the  Son  of  man 
*'  rifen  again."  This  acknowledgment  fo  pleafed  Morin, 
that  he  conferred  upon  him,  as  a  particular  grace,  the  office 
of  being  his  harbinger,  calling  him  "  a  real  John  the  Bap- 
*'  tift  revived."  Then  Des  Marets  impeached  him,  and 
became  his  accufer;  upon  which  Morin  was  brought  to  a 
trial,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive ;  which  fentence  was 
executed  on  him  at  Paris,  upon  the  14th  of  March,  1663, 
in  the  form  and  manner  following :  after  having  made  the 

,     amende 
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amende  honorable  in  his  fhirt,  with  a  cord  about  his  neck, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  before  the  principal  gate  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  was.  carried  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  there  tied  to  a  flake  to  be  burnt  alive,  together 
with  his  book  intitled  Penfees  de  Morin,  as  alfo  all  his  pa- 
pers and  his  trial.  Afterv/ards  his  afhes  were  thrown  into 
the  air,  as  a  punifliQ-ient  for  his  having  afTumed  the  title  of 
the  Soji  of  God.  His  accomplices  too  were  condemned  to 
aiTift  at  his  execution,  and  then  to  ferve  in  the  gallies  for 
life,  after  having  been  whipped  by  the  hangman,  and  marked 
with  a  burning  iron  with  fleurs  de  lis  upon  the  right  and 
left  fhoulders,  Morin  gave  out,  that  he  would  rife  again 
the  third  day  ;  which  made  many  of  the  mob  gather  together 
at  the  place  where  he  was  burnt.  It  is  faid,  that  when  the 
prefident  de  Lamoignon  afked  him  whether  it  was  written 
in  any  par  t  of  fcripture,  that  the  great  Prophet,  or  new  Mef- 
fiah,  fhould  pafs  through  the  fire,  he  cited  this  text  by  way 
of  anfwer  :  "  Igne  me  examinafti,  &  non  eft  inventa  in 
*'  me  iniquitas  :"  that  is,  "  Thou  haft  tried  me  with  fire, 
"  and  no  wickednefs  hath  been  found  in  me.'*  Morin  died 
with  remarkable  refolution  ;  and  it  was  then  thought,  the 
judges  had  been  too  rigorous  in  their  fentence,  and  that  fend- 
ing him  to  a  mad-houfe  had  been  fufficient.  They  replied 
in  defence  of  themfelves,  that  Morin  had  owned  many  im- 
pious tenets,  and  that  not  in  fudden  ftarts  and  fits  of  heat, 
but  in  cool  blood,  and  with  deliberate  obftinacy.  But  then 
a  queftion  will  arife,  whether  a  fool,  any  more  than  a  mad- 
man, ought  to  be  capitally  punifhed  for  any"  opinion  or  de- 
gree of  ftubbornnefs  ? 

MORINUS  (Stephanus)  a  very  learned  French 
proteftant,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Caen, 
the  J  ft  of  January,  1625.  Lofing  his  father  at  three  years 
of  age,  he  fell  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  defigned 
him  for  trade  :  but  his  inclination  carrying  him  vehemently 
to  books,  he  was  fuftered  to  purfue  it.  He  went  through 
the  dailies  and  philofophy  at  Caen,  and  then  removed  to 
Sedan,  to  ftudy  theology  under  Peter  du  Moulin,  who  con- 
ceived a  great  friendftiip  and  efteem  for  him.  He  afterwards 
continued  his  theological  ftudics  under  Andrew  Rivet,  and 
joined  to  them  that  of  the  oriental  tongues,  in  which  he 
made  a  great  proficiency  under  the  famous  Golius.  Return- 
ing to  his  country  in  1649,  he  became  a  minifter  of  two 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen  ;  and,  in  1652, 
married  a  wife.  He  was  much  diftinguiihed  by  his  uncora- 
K  k  3  mon 
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mon  parts  and  learning,  and  had  feveral  advantageous  offers 
made  him  from  abroad  ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  ftir  from  his 
own  country.  In  1664,  he  was  chofen  miniflcr  of  Caen  ; 
and  his  merits  foon  conne£led  him  in  friendfhip  with  feveral 
learned  men  which  were  then  in  that  city ;  fuch  as  Huetius, 
Segrais,  Bochart,  and  others.  The  revocation  of  the  edi(St 
of  Nantes,  in  1685,  obliging  him  to  quit  Caen,  he  retired 
with  his  wife  and  three  diildren  into  Holland.  He  went 
at  firft  to  Leyden,  but  foon  after  was  called  to  Amfterdam, 
to  be  profelTor  of  the  oriental  tongues  in  the  univcrfity  there ; 
to  which  employment  was  joined,  two  years  after,  that  of 
minifter  in  ordinary.  He  died,  after  a  long  indifpofition 
both  of  body  and  mind,  the  5th  of  May,   1700. 

He  Vv'as  the  author  of  feveral  works:  as,  i.  Diflertationes 
0(R:o,  in  quibus  multa  facrae  Sc  profanae  antiquitatis  monu- 
menta  explicantur,  Genevae  1683,  8vo.  A  fecond  edition, 
enlarged  and  corre(51:ed,  was  printed  at  Dort  17CO,  in  8vo. 
2-  Oratio  inauguralis  de  linguarum  orientalium  ad  intelli- 
gentiam  facra?  fcripturae  utilitate,  L.  Bat.  1686.  This  was 
reprinted  with,  3.  Explanationes  facrae  &  philologicae  in  ali- 
quot V,  &  N.  Teftamenti  loca,  L.  Bat.  1698,  8vo.  4. 
Exercitationes  dc  lingua  primaeva  ejufque  appcndicibus ;  Ul- 
traje61:i  1694,  4to.  5,  Diflertatio  de  paradifo  terreftri ; 
printed  in  Bochart's  works,  the  third  edition  of  which  were 
publiflied  at  Utrecht  in  1692,  with  Bochart's  life  by  Morin 
prefixed,  6.  Epiftolse  duae  feu  refponfiones  ad  Antonium 
Van  Dale  de  Pentateucho  Samaritano  ;  printed  with  Van 
Dale's  De  origine  &  progrefTu  idolatriae,  at  Amfterdam  1696, 
in  4to.  7.  Lettre  fur  I'origine  de  la  langue  Hebraique,  with 
^n  anfwer  of  Huetius  j  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Differ- 
tations  fur  diverfes  matieres  de  religion  &  de  philologie,  re- 
cueillies  par  M,  I'abbc  de  Tilladet,  Paris  1712,  in  i2mo. 
Morin  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  letter,  that  the  Hebrew 
language  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  that  God  himfelf  in- 
fpired  it  into  Adam.  His  great  fondnefs  for  this  language, 
made  him  run  into  fome  extravagant  notions  about  it,  as 
mr.  Huet  tells  him  in  his  anfwer.  Laftly,  Morin  prefixed 
^  Life  of  Jacobus  Palmerius  to  the  Graeciae  antiquas  defcrip- 
tlo,  printed  at  Leyden,   1678,  In  4to. 

Henry  Morin,  his  fon,  who  died  at  Caen  the  i6th  of 
July,  1728,  aged  feventy-three  years,  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres  at  Paris  :  ^nd  there 
^re  feveral  diflertations  of  his  i^  the  Memoirs  of  this 
^c^demy, 
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MORISON  (Robert)  phyfician  and  profefTor  of 
botany  at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1620, 
and  educated  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  took  a  mafter  of 
arts  de2;ree  in  1638.  He  ftudied  mathematics  at  the  firft, 
but  afterwards  applied  himfelf  t6  botany,  for  which  he  had  a 
ftrong  inclination.  The  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
country  ;  and  he  went  and  fixed  at  Paris,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  again  with  great  eagernefs  to  botany,  and  alfo  ana- 
tomy. He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  phyfic  at  Angus,  in 
the  year  1648  ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  great  botanift  being 
very  well  known,  he  was  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who,  in  the  year  1650,  gave  him  the  diredion  of  the  royal 
gardens  at  Blois.  He  exercifed  this  office  till  the  death  of 
that  prince,  and  afterwards  went  over  to  England,  in  Au- 
guft  1660.  Charles  II.  to  whom  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
prefented  him  at  Blois,  in  February  of  the  fame  year,  fent 
for  him  to  London,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  his  phyfician, 
and  that  of  profeflbr  royal  of  botany,  with  a  penfion  of 
200].  fieri ing  per  annum.  Afterwards  he  was  chofen  fel- 
low of  the  college  of  phyficians.  While  he  was  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  added  to  the  collec^Hon  in 
the  gardens  at  Blois  250  plants,  which  no  one  had  ever  de- 
fcribed  before  ;  and  he  formed  a  new  method  of  explaining 
botany.  He  fhewed  it  to  the  duke,  who  exhorted  him  to 
write  the  Hiftory  of  plants  according  to  that  plan,  promifmg, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  bear  the  charges  of  it,  and  to  leave  him 
the  whole  profit.  That  prince's  death  hindered  the  execu- 
tion of  this  defign  :  but,  when  Morifon  came  to  enjoy  a 
penfion  under  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  he  began  to  be 
more  in  earneft  than  ever  about  this  great  attempt*  He  had 
publifhed,  in  1669,  his  Prseludium  hotanicum,  which  pro- 
cured him  fo  much  reputation,  that  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
chofe  him  for  their  botanical  profefibr.  In  1672,  the  ninth 
feftion  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  Hiftory  of  plants  appeared, 
which  the  author  now  gave  as  a  fpecimcn  of  his  great  work. 
The  univerfity  contributed  a  large  fum  to  carry  on  the  im-» 
preffion  of  this  book  ;  which,  together  with  the  favourable 
reception  it  met  with,"  fo  encouraged  him  to  purfue  his  great 
project,  that,  in  1680,  he  publifhed  the  fecond  part  of  his 
Hiftory  of  plants.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  fmifh  it, 
but  died  at  London,  in  November  1683,  at  the  age  of 
fixty-three.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  received  a  bruife  on  Arhen. 
his  breaft,  by  the  pole  of  a  coach,  as  he  was  crofTing  the^*""* 
ftreet  between  the  end  of  St.  Martin's-lane  and  Northum- 
berland-ho  ufe,  near  Charing-crofs,  of  which  he  died  the 
K  k  4  day 
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day  after  ;  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin in  the  Fields. 

Wood'sA-  MORLEY  (dr.  George)  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop, 
*^f ";.^^^""' was  foil  of  Francis  Morley,  efq;  by  Saiah  his  wife,  filler 
to  fir  John  Denl^ani,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  born  in  Chcapfide,  London,  the  27th  of  February, 
1597.  H&  loft  his  parents  when  very  young,  and  alfo  his 
patrimony,  by  his  father's  being  engaged  for  other  people's 
debts.  However,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  king's  fcholars  at  Weiiminfter-fchool,  and  be- 
came a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  Oxford,  in  161 5,  where 
he  took  the  firft  degree  in  arts  in  16 18,  and  the  fecond  in 
1 62 1.  Then  he  went  to  be  chaplain  to  Robert  earl  of  Car- 
narvon and  his  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  till  he  was  forty- 
three  3  cnrs  ojd,  i.  e.  till  1640,  without  having,  or  feeking 
any  preferment  in  the  church.  After  that,  he  was  prefented 
to  the  rc£lory  of  Hartfield  in.  vSuflex,  whi^h  he  exchanged  fcr 
the  re-flory  of  Mildenhail  in  V/ikiiiire :  but,  before  this  ex- 
chancre,  king  Charles  I.  to  whom  he  was  chaplain  in  ordi- 
P^^y\  had  given  himacanonry  of  Chrift-church  Oxford,  in 
164 1.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  only  preferment  he  ever  de- 
fired  j  and  he  gave  the,  frft  year's  profit  of  it  to  his  majefty, 
towards  the  charge  pf  the  war,  then  begun  About  that 
time,  he  preached  one  of  the  firft  folemn  fermous  before 
the  houfe  of  comiinons;  but  fo  little  to  their  liking,  that  he 
was  not  commanded  to  print  it,  as  all  the  other  preachers 
had  been.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  af- 
fembly  of  divines,  but  never  appeared  among  them  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  always  remained  with  the  king,  and  did  him 
what  fervice  he  could.  In  the  beginning  of  1648,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and  imprifoned  for  fome 
little  time.  He  was  one  of  the  divines  who  allifted  the  king 
at  the  treaty  of  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  In  March 
1648-9,  he  prepared  the  biave  lord  Capel  for  death,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  fcafFold  on  Tower-hill. 

In  1649  he  left  England,  and  waited  upon  the  king  at 
the  Hague,  v/ho  received  him  very  gracioufly,  and  carried 
him  firft  into  France,  and  afterwards  to  Breda  with  him. 
But  the  king  not  being  permitted  to  take  his  own  divines 
■with  him,  when  he  fet  out  upon  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
in  June  1650,  dr.  Morley  thereupon  withdrew  to  the  Hague ; 
and,  after  a  fhort  ftay  there,  went  and  lived  with  his  friend 
dr.  John  Earle  at  Antwerp,  in  the  houfe  of  fir  Charles  Cot- 
terel.     After  they  had  thus  continued  about  a  year  together, 
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fir  Charles  being  invited  to  be  fteward  to  the  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  dr.  Earle  to  attend  upon  James  duke  of  York  in 
France,  dr.  Morley  then  removed  into  the  faqiily  of  the 
lady  Frances  Plyde,  wife  of  fir  Edward  Hyde,  in  the  fame 
city  of  Antwerp  ;  and  all  the  time  he  remained  there,  which 
was  three  or  four  years,  he  read  the  fervice  of  the  church  of 
England  twice  every  day,  catechifed  once  a  week,  and  ad- 
miniftered  the  communion  once  a  month,  to  all  the  Engli(h 
in  that  city  that  would  attend  ;  as  he  did  aftervvards  at  Breda, 
for  four  years  together,  in  the  fame  family.  But  betwixt 
his  going  from  Antwerp  and  his  coming  to  Breda,  he  of- 
ficiated at  the  Hague  about  two  years,  as  chaplain  to  the 
queen  of  Bohemia,  without  expecSling  or  receiving  any  re- 
ward. As  he  had  been  happy  at  home  in  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  many  eminent  men,  fuch  as  lord  Falkland, 
fir  Edward  Hyde,  dr.  Hammond,  dr.  Sanderfon,  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth,  dr.  Sheldon,  &c.  fo  he  was  alfo  abroad,  in  that 
of  the  moft  learned  Bochart,  Salmafius,  Daniel  Heinlius, 
Rivet,  &c. 

When  all  things  were  preparing  for  the  king's  reiloration, 
dr.  Morley  was  fent  over  by  chancellor  Hyde,  two  months 
before,  to  help  to  pave  the  way  for  that  great  event :  and, 
upon  the  king's  return,  he  was  not  only  reftored  to  his 
canonry,  but  alfo  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-church. 
He  was  inftalled  the  27th  of  July,  1660 ;  and  nominated 
to  the  biihopric  of  Worcefler  in  06lober  following.  In 
1 66 1,  he  was  a  principal  manager  at  the  conference  between 
the  epifcopal  and  prefbyterian  divines,  commillioned  under 
the  great  feal  to  review  the  liturgy.  Some  time  after,  he 
was  made  dean  of  his  majefly's  royal  chapel;  and,  in  1662, 
tranflated  to  the  bifliopric  of  Winchefter  :  when  the  king,  it 
is  faid,  told  him,  *'  he  would  be  never  the  richer  for  it."  He 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  fee  :  for,  not  to  mention 
fmaller  things,  he  fpent  above  8000 1.  in  repairing  Farnham- 
caftle,  and  above  4000 1.  in  purchafing  Winchefter-houfe 
at  Chelfea,  to  annex  to  this  fee.  Many  other  benefac^iions 
of  his  are  recorded.  He  gave  100 1.  per  annum  to  Chrift- 
church  in  Oxford,  for  the  public  ufe  of  that  college  :  he 
founded  five  fcholarfhips  of  10  1.  per  annum  each,  in  Pem- 
broke-college, three  for  the  ifle  of  Jerfey,  and  two  for  Guern- 
fey:  he  gave,  at  feveral  times,  upwards  of  1800 1.  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paul's  London  :  and  he  bequeathed  in  his 
will  1000 1.  to  purchafe  lands  for  the  augmenting  fome 
fmall  vicarages.  By  temperance  and  exercife  he  reached  » 
very  old  age  :  for  he  did  not  die  till  the  29th  of  October, 
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1684,  when  he  was  above  eighty-fix  years.  Bifhop  Burnef 
Hiftory  of  tcUs  US,  that  "  hc  had  been  iirfr  knov/n  to  the  world  as  a 
his  own       4t  friend  of  the  lord  Falkland,  and  that  was  enough  to  raife 

times,  vol.  J.  ,       ,  o  TT     1      1  •  1  .1 

book  z,  ^  m^"  s  character,     tie  had  continued  many  years  in  the 

**  lord  Clarendon's  family,  and  was  his  particular  friend. 
**  He  was  a  Calvinift  with  relation  to  the  Arminian  points, 
**  and  was  thought  a  friend  to  the  puritans  before  the  wars  ; 
*'  but  he  took  care,  after  his  promotion,  to  free  himfelf  from 
*'  all  fufpicions  of  that  kind.  He  was  a  pious  and  charitable 
*^  man,  of  a  very  exemplary  life,  but  extremely  paffionate, 
*'  and  very  obftinate." 

Dr.  Morley  was  the  author  of  fome  fmall  pieces,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  lift.  i.  A  fermon  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.  the  23d  of  April,  1661,  4to.  In  the  dedication 
to  the  king,  by  whofe  command  it  was  publilhed,  he  fays, 
that ''  he  was  now  paft  his  great  climadterical,  and  this  was 
"  the  firft  time  that  ever  he  appeared  in  print."  2.  Vindi- 
cation of  himfelf  from  mr.  Baxter's  calumny,  &c.  1662,  4to. 
;.  Epiftola  apologetica  &  paraenetica  ad  theologum  quendam 
"»elgam  fcripta,  1663,  4to  ;  written  at  Breda^  June  the  7th, 
1659  ;  reprinted  in  1683,  under  this  title,  Epiftola^  &c.  in 
<jua  agitur  de  feren.  regis  Car.  II.  erga  reformatam  religi- 
onem  effedlu.  In  this  letter,  he  attempts  to  clear  Charles  11. 
from  the  imputation  of  popery,  and  urges  the  Dutch  to  lend 
their  utmoft  afiiftance  towards  his  reftoration  :  but  he  was 
miftaken  in  his  mafter's  religion,  and  perhaps  lived  long 
enough  to  know  it.  4.  The  fum  of  a  conference  with 
Darcey,  a  jefuit,  at  Bru/Tels,  June  the  23d,  1649.  5.  An 
argument  drawn  from  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  fcnfe, 
againft  the  dodrine  of  tranfubftantiation.  6.  Vindication 
of  the  argument,  &c.  7.  Anfwer  to  father  Crefly's  letter  ; 
written  about  1662.  8.  Sermon  before  the  king,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1667.  9.  Anfwer  to  a  letter  written  by  a  Romifh 
prieft,  1676.  10.  Letter  to  Anne  duchefs  of  York,  fome 
few  months  before  her  death,  written  January  24,  1670. 
This  lady,  the  daughter  of  fir  Edward  Hyde,  was  inftrucSied 
in  the  proteftant  religion  by  our  author,  while  he  lived  at 
Antwerp  in  her  father's  family,  but  afterwards  went  over  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  occafioned  this  letter.  11.  Ad 
clariflimum  virum  Janum  Ulitium  epiftolae  duae  de  invoca- 
tione  fandorum  ;  written  July  the  ift,  1659.  All  the  above 
pieces,  except  the  firft  and  fecond,  were  printed  together  in 
1683,  4to.  12.  A  letter  to  the  earl  of  Anglefey,  of  the 
means  to  keep  out  popery,  Szg.  printed  at  the  end  of,  A 
true  account  of  the  whole  proceedings  betwixt  James  duke 
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of  Ormond  and  Arthur  earl  of  Anglefey,  1683,  folio.  13. 
Vindicationof  himfelf  frommr.  Baxter's  injurious  refle<5lions, 
Szc.  1683,  4to.  He  made  alfo,  14.  An  epitaph  for  king 
James  I.  1625,  which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Spotfwood's 
Hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  author  of,  15.  A  charader  of  king  Charles  11.  i66c, 
in  one  fheet,  410. 

M  O  R  N  A  Y  (Philip  de)  lord  of  Plcilis  Marly,  an  il-  Hiftoire  ie 
luftrious  French  proteftant,  privy  counfellor  of  Henry  IV'.  ^^  vie,  &c. 
and  governor  of  Saumur,  was  born  at  Buhi  in  Vexin,  upon  f^.^^'*^** 
the  5th  of  November  1549.  He  was  defcended  from  a  very 
ancient  and  noble  family,  Vv^hich  had  in  courfe  of  time  di- 
vided itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  and  produced  many  great 
and  eminent  men.  His  father  James  de  Mornay  had  done 
great  fervices  to  the  royal  family  in  the  wars  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  peace  led  a  very  retired  life,  and  was  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  religion  of  his  country.  He  defigned  Philip 
for  the  church,  as  he  was  a  younger  fon,  with  a  view  of 
fucceeding  his  uncle  Bertin  de  Mornay,  who  was  dean  of 
Beauvais  and  abbe  of  Saumur,  and  who  had  prom.ifed  to 
refign  thofe  preferments  to  him  ;  but  thefe'  views  were 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  uncle.  In  the  mean  time  his 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  du  Bee  Crefpirij 
vice-adm.iral  of  France,  and  chamberlain  to  Francis  II.  was 
fecretly  an  Hugonot ;  and  had  taken  care  to  infpire  her  fon 
infenfibly  with  her  own  principles.  His  father  died  about  ibid* 
two  years  after  his  uncle,  when  Philip  was  not  more  than 
ten  years  of  age;  and  his  mother,  making  open  profeflion 
of  the  proteftant  religion  in  the  year  156 1,  fet  up  a  le6ture 
in  her  own  houfe,  which  perfectly  confirmed  Philip  in  it. 
His  literary  education  was  all  the  while  carrying  on  with 
the  utmoft  care  and  circumfpe61:ion  :  he  had  maflers  pro- 
vided him  in  all  languages  and  fciences  ;  and  the  progrefs 
he  made  in  all,  was  what  might  be  expeded  from  his  very  ^ 
uncommon  parts  and  application. 

In  the  year  1567,  du  Pleffis  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
Paris,  where  he  was  purfuing  his  ftudies,  on  account  of 
the  commotions  which  were  breaking  out  again  ;  and  foon 
after  took  up  arms,  and  ferved  a  campaign  or  two.  But 
having  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  his  arms,  he  quitted 
the  profeffion  of  a  foldier,  and  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  not  only  to  be'  out  of 
the  way,  till  the  civil  wars  fhould  be  at  an  end,  but  for  the, 
f^kc  of  feme  baths,  which  he  hoped  would  reflore  to  him 
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Hiftoire  dc  the  frfc  ufc  of  his  arm.     He  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  latter 
A.Teidt'^'   ^"^  ^^  Auguft  1568,  not  w^ithout  the  greateft  danger  and 
1647.    '     pcfii  to  himfclf ;  for  all  places  vi^ere  lb  full  of  foldiers,  and 
the  pafiages  fo  guarded,  that  it  was  difficult  for  on^  of  his 
religion  to  pafs  v\  ith  fafety.     He  made  but  a  fhort  flay  at 
Geneva,  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  was  there ;  but 
taking  his  way  through  Switzerland,  he  went  to  Heidelberg 
in  Germany.     Here  he  became  acquainted  v/ith  Emmanuel 
Tremellius,  and  other  learned  men,  and  entered  upon  the 
ftudy  of  the  civil  law.      In   September   1569,  he  went  to 
Francfort,  where  he  was  affectionately  received  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Longuet,  who  gave  him  inflrudions  for  his  future 
travels,  and  recommendatory  letters  to  feveral  great  men. 
He  {laid  fome  time  afterwards  at  Padua,  for  the  fake  of  per- 
fecting himfelf  farther  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law, 
and   then   proceeded  to  Venice.     He  had  a  great  defire  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  eaft ;  but  as  the  Venetians  and  Turks 
were  then  at  Vv'ar  about  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  it  was  impofiible 
for  him  to  pafs  the  coalls  of  Iftria  and  Dalmatia,  with  any 
degree  of  fafety.     From  Venice,  in  the  year  157 1,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  came  into  perils  about  his  religion.     He 
had  experienced  fomething  of  this  fort  at  Venice,  where  an 
officer  of  the  inquifitlon  had  been  very  bufy  about  him  ;  but 
he  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  in  both  places,  and  from 
Rome  he  returned  to  Venice,  from  Venice  to  Vienna  ;  and 
from  thence,  after  taking  a  round  through  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia,   Mifnia,    Saxony,    Hcfle,    Franconia,    to    Francfort, 
where  he  arrived  in  September  1571.     Though  he  was  very 
young  when  he  fet  out  upon  his  travels,  yet  he  never  fuf- 
fered  the  man  of  pleafure  to  get  the  better  of  the  phllofo- 
pher;  but  made  that  profitable  ufe  of  them,  which  a  wife 
man  will  always  make.     He  examined  every  thing  that  was 
curious  in  every  place  ;  and  that  nothing  might  efcape  him, 
he  attentively  perufed  not  only  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
countries,  but  alfo  the  hiflories  of  each  particular  town  and 
province,  through  which  he  pafFed.     Nor  was   he  only  at- 
tentive to  their  antiquities  ;  but  remarked  alfo  whatever  was 
worth  notice  in  the  manners,  cudoms,  policy,  and  consti- 
tution of  each. 
Ibid,  In  ;he  fpring  of  the  year  1572,  he  v/ent  into  Flanders  to 

furvey  the  fituatlon,  the  ftrength,  the  fortiiications,  and 
garrlfons  of  that  country,  and  afterwards  pafled  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  gracioufly  received  by  queen  Elizabeth: 
for  his  parts,  his  knowledge,  his  uncommon  capacity  for 
the  management  of  great  affairs,  had  fpread  his  name  far 
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and  wide,  and  made  him  courted,  efpecially  by  the  great. 
In  1575?  he  married,  and  publiihed  the  fame  year  a  treatife 
Concerning  life  and  death  ;  for  though  du  Pleflis  was  often 
employed  in  civil  affairs,  and  oftener  folicited  to  engage  in 
them  ;  yet  as  he  was  ever  a  lover  of  books  and  retirement,  he 
ipent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing.  In 
the  year  1576,  he  was  wounded  and  made  a  prifoner;  but 
gaining  his  liberty,  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  received 
'him  very  gracioufly,  gave  him  one  of  the  firft  places  in  his 
council,  and  upon  all  occafions  paid  great  deference  to  his 
judgment.  Du  Pleffis  on  his  part  did  the  king  great  fer- 
vices.  He  went  into  England  to  folicit  the  afliftance  of 
queen  Elizabeth  for  him  in  1577,  into  Flanders  in  1578, 
and  to  the  diet  of  Auglburg  in  1579.  In  1578,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  treatife  Concerning  the  church,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained his  motives  for  leaving  the  popifh,  and  embracing 
the  proteftant  religion  :  and  in  1579,  began  his  celebrated 
book  Upon  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion.  But  before 
he  had  made  any  progrefs  in  this,  he  was  feized  with  an  ill- 
nefs,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  effe£ls  of  fome  poifon 
that  had  been  given  him  at  Anvers  the  year  before,  with  a 
view  of  deftroying  him.  He  recovered,  though  dangeroufly 
ill,  and  continued  to  do  fervice  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
the  proteftant  religion.  From  the  year  1585,  when  the 
league  commenced,  he  was  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  king;  and  in  1590,  was  made  his  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate,  after  having  been  invefted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Saumur  the  year  before.  In  the  year  1592,  the 
king  pitched  upon  him  to  confer  with  monfieur  de  Villeroy 
upon  the  fubjecSt  of  the  king's  religion  ;  but  the  extravagant 
demands  of  de  Villeroy  rendered  their  conference  of  no  effe<SV. 
Du  Pleflis,  however,  oppofed  the  king's  converfion  to  po- 
pery, as  long  as  he  could  ;  and  when  he  could  prevent  it  na 
longer,  withdrew  himfelf  gradually  from  court,  and  gave 
himfelf  up  to  reading  and  writing. 

In  the  year  1596,  he  publifbed  a  piece  intitled.  The  juft 
procedures  of  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion ;  in  which  he  , 
removes  the  imputation  of  the  prefent  troubles  and  diffen- 
tions  from  the  proteftants,  and  throws  the  blame  on  thofe, 
who  injurioufly  denied  them  that  liberty,  which  their  great 
fervices  had  deferved.  In  the  year  1598,  he  publifbed  his 
treatife  Upon  the  eucharift,  which  occafioned  the  conference 
at  Fontainebleau  in  the  year  1600,  between  mr.  du  Perron, 
then  bilhop  of  Evereux,  afterwards  cardinal,  and  mr.  du 
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Pleflls  ;  and  raifed  his  reputation  and  credit  among  fhe  pro- 
teftants  to  fo  prodigious  an  height,  that  he  was  called  by 
many  "  the  proteftants  pope."  In  the  year  1607,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  work  intitled,  The  myftery  of  iniquity,  or  the 
tiiftory  of  the  papacy,  which  was  written,  as  moft  of  his 
other  works  were,  nrft  in  French,  and  then,  like  them, 
tranflated  into  Latin.  Here  he  foews,  by  what  gradual  pro- 
greflions  the  popes  have  rifen  to  that  ecclefiaftical  tyranny, 
which  was  foretold  by  the  apoftles  ;  and  what  oppofitions 
from  time  to  time  all  nations  have  given  them.  This  feems 
to  have  been  a  work  of  prodigious  labour  5  yet  it  is  faid, 
that  he  was  not  above  nine  months  in  compofmg  it.  About 
this  time  alfo  he  publiftied,  An  exhortation  to  the  Jews  con- 
cerning the  Mefliah,  in  which  he  applies  a  great  deal  of 
Hebrew  learning  very  judicioufly ;  and  for  this  he  was  com- 
plimented by  the  elder  Buxtorf.  There  are  feveral  other 
little  things  of  his  writing  ;  but  his  capital  work,  and  for 
which  he  has  been  moft  diftinguiftied,  is  his  book  Upon 
the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  in  which  he  employs  the 
weapons  of  reafon  and  learning  with  great  force  and  ikill 
againft  Atheifts,  Epicureans,^  Heathens,  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  other  infidels,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  title.  This  book  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  while  he  was  king  of  Navarre 
only,  in  the  year  1582,  and  the  year  after  tranflated  by  him- 
felf  into  Latin.  "  As  a  Frenchman,"  fays  he  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  reader,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  ferve  my  own 
"  country  firft ;  and  as  a  Chriftian,  the  univerfal  kingdom 
Jugemens  *'  of  Chrift  next."  Monfieur  Baillet  has  obferved  with  juft- 
dcs  i'javans,  nefs,  that  *'  the  proteftants  of  France  had  great  reafon  to 
torn.  VII.  p.  u  \yQ  proud  of  having  fuch  a  man  as  Mornay  du  PleiTis  of 
1-22,  ^'  '  "  their  party  :  a  gentleman,  who  befides  the  noblenefs  of 
'^  his  birth,  is  diftinguiftied  by  many  fine  qualities  both 
*'  natural  and  acquired." 

In  the  year  1621,  when  Lewis  XIII.  made  war  upon  the 
proteftants,  he  took  av/ay  the  government  of  Saumur  from 
du  Pieffis,  who  thereupon  retired  to  his  barony  of  La  Foreft 
in  Poidtou,  where  he  died  in  November  1623,  almoft  feventy- 
,  four  years  of  age.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  difcourfed 
much  upon  the  vanity  and  tranfitorinefs  of  all  worldly  things, 
in  which,  it  feems,  he  fhewed  himfelf  both  a  chriftian  and  a 
fcholar;  for  he  infifted,  with  St.  Paul,  that  "  the  fafliion  of 
*'  this  world  pafieth  away  ;'*  and  did  not  forget  to  quote 
Pindar,  who  fays,  that  "  the  life  of  a  man  is  but  a  dream 
*'  of  a  ftiadow."  To  conclude,  du  Pieffis  was  indifputably 
a  moft  extraordinary  man  -,  and  when  we  confider,  that  his 
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great  birth  and  public  employments  did  not  hinder  him  from 
cultivating:  and  attaining  all  thofe  rare  and  excellent  qualifi- 
cations and  virtues,  which  are  more  ufually  to  be  found  iri 
privacy  and  retirement,  we  fhall  be  ready  to  wifli,  that  the 
world  would  produce  more  fuch  men  than  it  does. 

MORTON  (Thomas)  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  of  the  fame  family  with  cardinal 
John  Morton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  whofe  contri- 
vance and  management  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter 
were  united,  was  born  at  York  in  March  1564.  He  was 
fenttoSt.  John's-college  in  Cambridge,  in  1582,  of  which 
he  was  chofen  fellow  in  1592.  In  about  1599,  he  was  made  Barwick'a 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  lord  prefident  of  the  ^'^''°^^°''" 
north,  and  was  chofen  by  him  on  account  of  his  dexterity  '  ^'  '^* 
and  acutenefs  in  difputing  with  the  Romifh  recufants ;  for 
it. was  queen  Elizabeth's  command  to  his  lordfhip,  to  com- 
pel them  by  arguments,  if  poffible,  rather  than  by  force ; 
and  this  fhe  exprefled,  as  the  earl  ufed  to  fay,  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  '*  Nolo  mortem  peccatoris."  Thus  after- 
wards, when  lord  Huntingdon  was  dead,  and  lord  Sheffield 
was  appointed  lord  prefident,  he  held  a  public  conference 
before  his  lordfhip  and  the  council,  at  the  manor-houfe  at 
York,  with  two  popifh  recufants,  then  prifoners  in  the 
caftle.  In  1602,  when  the  plague  raged  in  that  city,  he 
behaved  with  the  greateft  charity  and  refolution.  The  year 
following,  the  lord  Eure  being  appointed  embafTador  extra*- 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Den- 
mark, Morton  attended  him  as  chaplain,  and  made  great 
advantages  of  his  travels,  by  collecting  books  and  vifiting  the 
univerfities  of  Germany.  In  1606,  he  was  made  chaplain  in 
*  ordinary  to  king  James  I.  and  preferred  to  the  deanery  of 
Gloucefter  June  22,  1607.  In  1609,  he  was  removed  to  the 
deanery  of  Winchefter  j  and  the  fame  year  dr.  Sutcliff,  dean 
of  Exeter,  founding  a  college  at  Chelfea,  for  divines  to  be 
employed  in  defending  the  proteftant  religion  againft  the 
papifls,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fellows.  About  this 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  Ifaac  Cafaubon.  In  1615, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Chefter  ;  and  In  161 8,  to 
that  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  ;  about  which  time  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbiftiop  of 
Spalato,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  difiuade  from  returning  to 
Rome,  Th6  archbifhop's  pretence  for  going  thither  was, 
to  negotiate  an  unity  in  religion  between  the  church  of 
Rome  and  that  of  En^^land,  upon,  thgf^  moderate  terms, 
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which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  book  intitled,  De  republica 
Chriftiana,  printed  at  London.     While  he  was  full  of  thefe 
hopes,  bifliop  Morton  came  to  vifit  him  j  and  among  other 
difcourfe  had  the  following,  relating  to  his  project  which 
Barwick's     he  had  formed  of  a  re-union.     M.  "  Domine,  quid  tibi  in 
Life,  p,  85.  tt  animo  eft  ?  anne  convertere  papam,  atque  etiam  conclave 
"  papale  ?"    Spalat.    "  Quid   ni,  domine  ?    anne  exililmas 
*'  eos  diabolos  efte,  ut  non  poflint  converti  ?"    M.  *' Mi- 
"  nime,  domine  ;  nee  puto  dominum  Spalatinfem  Deum 
*'  efle,    ut   hoc    poffit    praeftare.      Noftin  enim  concilium 
"  tridentinum  ?"    Spal.  "  Novi,  domine;  Si.  aufus  fum  tibi 
"  dicere,  millies  mille  funt,  etiam  in  Italia,  qui  huic  con- 
*'  cilio   fidem    nullam  praeftant."     The    bifhop   afterwards 
wrote  him  a  long  letter  to  diftuade  him  from  his  intended 
journey;    but  the   archbifhop  went,   and   the  confequence 
may  be  feen  in  our  article  of  Antonio  de  Dominis. 
Idem,  p.  89.      While  Morton  fat  in  the  fee  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield, 
which  was  above  fourteen  years,    he  educated,  ordained, 
and  prefented  to  a  living  a  youth  of  excellent  parts  and  me- 
mory, who  was  born  blind.     His  name  was  George  Conner, 
who,  after  he  had  taken  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  Cam- 
bridge, was  received  into  the  bilhop's  own  family,  and  ih- 
flrudted  by  him  in  divinity.     He  was  a  very  good  preacher, 
and  able  to  hy  the  whole  Common  prayer  by  heart ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  lefTons  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
it  is  faid,  that  he  committed   them  perfectly  to  memory. 
Idem,  p.  91.  ypQjj^  his  uncle's  twice  reading  them  over  to   him.     The 
bilhop  dete£led  the  impofture  of  the  famous  boy  of  Bilfon  in 
StafFordfhire,  who  pretended  to  be  poiTefied  with  a  devil, 
but  v.'ho,  in  reality,  was  only  fuborned  by  fome   Romifh 
priefts,  to  play  the  pranks,  and  a6l  the  mad  part  he  did,  for 
the  fake  of  promoting  their  own  private  purpofes.     In  1632, 
he  was  translated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  which  he  held 
with  great  reputation,  till  the  opening  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, when  he  met  with  great  infults  from  the  common 
people,  and  was  once  in  extreme  hazard  of  his  life  at  Weft- 
Idem,p.io3.  minfter,  fome  crying  out,  •■'  Pull  him  out  of  his  coach  ;" 
others,  "  Nay,  he  is  a  good  man  ;'*  others,  "  But  for  all 
"  that  he  is  a  bifhop.'*     He  v/as  committed  to  the  cuftedy 
"Memorials    of  the  uflier  of  the  black  rod  ;  and,  as  Whitlock  tells  us, 
Eneif/h        "  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  -^P^^^  1645,  was  brought  before  the  com- 
affairs,  pag.  "  mons  for  chriftening  a  child  in  the  old  way,  and  figning 
Hi'  "  it  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  contrary  to  the  directory ; 

"  and   becaufe  he   refufed  to  deliver   up    the  feal    of  the 
<'  county  palatine  of  Durham,  he  was  committed  to  the 

"  Tower." 
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*'  Tower."     Here  he  continued  fix  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  at  Durham-houfe ;  the  parliament, 
upon  the  dilFolution  of  the  bifhoprics,    having  voted  him 
800  1.  per  annum.     Whitlock  informs  us,  in  the  place  juil 
now^  referred  to,  that  "  on  the  i8th  of  A'lay,  1646,  an  or- 
dinance pafled  for  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  bi- 
"  fliop  Morton:"    but  dr.  Barwick  obferves,  that,  while  Life,  &c, 
he  u'as  able  to  fubfift  without  it,  he  never  troubled  himfelf  ?•  "4» 
with  looking  after  it;  and  at  laft,  when  necelhty  put  him 
upon  the  hard  choice  either  of  looking  after  this,  or  of  be- 
ing burthenfome  to  his  friends,  he  determined  upon  the  for- 
mer, and  procured  a  copy  of  the  vote,  bur.  found  it  to  con- 
tain no  more,  than  that  fuch  a  fum  {hould  be  paid,  but  no 
mention  either  by  whom  or  whence.     At  laft  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  Durham-houfe,  by  the  foldiers  who  came  to  garrifon 
it,    a  little  before  the   death  of  king  Charles  I.  and  then 
went  to  Exeter-houfe  in  the  Strand,  at  the  invitation  of  the, 
earl  and  countefs  of  Rutland,  where  he  continued  but  a  Ihort 
time.     After  feveral  removals,  he  took  up  his  abode  wiih 
fir  Henry  Yelverton,  at  Eafton  Manduit  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  where  he  died  September  the  22d,  1659,  in  the  nincty- 
iifth  year  of  his  age.     His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by 
dr.  John  Barwick,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  printed 
at  London,   1660,   under  this  title,  'lEPONlKHS :    or,    The 
fight,  vidory,    and  triumph  of  St.  Paul,  accommodated  to 
the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  Thomas,  late  lord  uifhop 
of  Durefme. 

Morton  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  piety,  hofpl- 
tality,  charity  and  liberality,   temperance  and  moderation. 
He  converted  feveral  perfons  of  learning  and  diflin6lion  from 
the  Romifh  religion.     He  publifhed  feveral  works,  chiefly 
controverfial,  and  written  againll  the  papifts.     He  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  correfpondence  with  moft  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  was  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  the  famous  dr.  John  Donne.     When  mr.  Donne  had 
ruined  himfelf,    by   marrying  the  daughter  of  fir  George 
More,  in  the  purfuit  of  which  marriage  he  fpent  mod:  of  his 
fubftance,  and  by  which  he  loft  his  place  of  fecietary  to  the 
lord  chancellor  Egerton,    dr.  Morton  advifed  him  to  take 
holy  orders,  and  promifed  to  refign  to  him  a  rectory  he  held, 
which  was  worth  200 1.  per  annum.     To  this  friendly  mo- 
tion mr.  Donne  would  not  then  aflent ;  but,  after  fuffering 
fome  hard{hips  at  home,  pafied  over  into  France,  where  he 
gave  himfelf  up  to  the  iludy  of  the  law.     From  Amiens,  ibid.  p.  97, 
fome  time  after,  h£  wrgte  a  letter  to  dr.  Morton,  wherein 
Vol.  VIII.  LI  he 
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he  requefted  his  advice,  whether  taking  the  degree  of  a  doc- 
tor in  that  profeflion,  might  not  be  conducible  to  his  prac- 
tifing  at  home  in  the  Arches  at  London  j  to  which  the  doc- 
tor replied,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  miniftry  in  the  church 
of  God  would  be  fafer  and  fitter  for  him.     Upon  this,  he 
defifted  from  any  farther  profecution  of  the  law,  and  be- 
Bar*!ck*s     came  a  divine.     We  muft  not  omit  one  particular  relating 
^'^st^'s  to  bifhop  Morton.     In  1657,    there  had  been  publifhed  a 
*  book,  faid  to  be  printed  at  Rome,  intitled,  A  treatife  of  the 
nature  of  catholic  faith  and  hcrefy.     The  author  had  af- 
ferted,    that  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament, 
*'  when  fome  prefbyterian  lords  prefented  to  the  upper  houfe 
"  a  certain  book,  to  prove,  that  the  proteftant  bifhops  had  no 
*'  fucceflion  nor  confecration,  therefore  were  no  bifhops,  and 
*'  had  no  right  to  fit  in  parliament:  bifhop  Morton  replied 
"  agalrift  that  book,  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  his  brethren, 
*'  and  endeavoured  to  prove  fucceflion  from  the  laft  Roman 
*«  catholic  bifhops,  who  ordained  the  firfl  proteftant  bifhops 
*'  at  the  Nag*s-head  in  Cheapfide.'*     This,  I  fay,  was  af- 
ferted  by  the  author  of  the  treatife  :    upon  which,  bifhop 
Morton  drev/  up  a  proteftation,   that  he  never  made  any ' 
fuch  reply,  but  always  looked  upon  the  ftory  of  the  Nag's- 
head  confecration  to  be  a  forgerv  ;    which  proteftation  is 
dated  July  17,  1658,  and  attefted  by  feveral  witnefles,  and 
a  notary  public. 

M  O  S  C  H  U  S  and  B I  ON,  for  they  have  ufually  been 
joined  together,  were  two  Grecian  poets  of  antiquity,  and 
contemporaries  of  Theocritus.     The   prodigious   credit   of 
Theocritus  in  the  paftoral  way,  enabled  him  to  engrofs  not 
only  the  fame  of  his  rivals,  but  their  works  too.     In  the  time 
«f  the  later  Grecians,  all  the  ancient  idyllrums  were  heaped 
together  into  one  colle^lion,  and  Theocritus's  name  prefixed 
to  the  whole  volume  :  but  learned  men  having  adjudged  fome 
oF  the  pieces  to  their  proper  owners,  the  claims  of  Mof- 
chus  and  Bion  have  been  admitted  to  a  few  little  pieces,  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  us  inquifitive  about  their  character  and  ftory. 
Yet  all  that  can  be  known  of  them,  muft  be  collected  from 
their  own  fmall  remains  :  for  Mofchus,  by  compofing  his 
delicate  elegy  on  Bion,  has  given  the  beft  memorials  of  Bi- 
on's  life.     We  learn  from  it,  that  Bion  was  of  Smyrna  j 
that  he  was  a  paftoral  poet";  and  that  he  unhappily  perlfhed 
by  polfon,  and,  as  It  fliould  feem,  not  accidentally,  but  by 
the  command  of  fome  great  perfon.     Mofchus  and  Theo- 
critus have,  by  fome  critics,  been  fuppoted  the  fame  perfon  : 

but 
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but  there  are  irrefragable  teftimonles  againil  it.  Mofchus, 
in  the  elegy  on  Bion,  introduces  Theocritus  bewailing  the 
fame  misfortune  in  another  country  ;  and  Servius  fays,  that 
Virgil  chofe  to  imitate  Theocritus  preferably  to  Mofchus, 
and  others,  who  had  written  paftorals.  Some  will  have  it, 
that  Mofchus,  as  well  as  Bion,  lived  later  than  Theocritus, 
upon  the  authority  of  Suidas,  who  affirms  Mofchus  to  have 
been  the  fcholar  of  Ariftarchus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Fhi- 
lometor  ;  while  others  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  the  fcho- 
lar of  Bion,  and  probably  his  fucceflbr  in  governing  the 
poetic  fchool.  The  latter  fuppofition  is  colledled  from  the 
elegy  of  Mofchus,  and  does  not  feem  improbable.  The  few 
remains  of  thefe  two  poets  are  to  be  found  in  all  editions  of 
the  Poetas  minores. 

MOSS  (dr.  Robert)  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  arid 
dean  of  Ely,  was  eldeft  fon  of  mr.  Robert  Mofs,  a  gentle- 
man in  good  circumftances,  and  was  born  at  Gillingham  in 
Norfolk,  about  the  year  1667.  He  was  brought  up  at  Nor- 
wich-fchool,  and  admitted  of  Bennet-college  in  Cambridge, 
in  April  1682  ;  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow^ 
and  became  a  tutor.  He  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts  at 
the  proper  time,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  univerfity 
by  preaching,  and  all  kinds  of  public  exercifes.  In  1698, 
he  was  chofen  preacher  to  the  fociety  of  Gray's- inn,  Lon- 
don ;  which  preferment  he  enjoyed  to  his  dying  day.  In 
1699,  he  was  made  afliftant  preacher  of  St.  James's,  Weft- 
minfter.  He  was  fworn  chaplain,  in  three  fucceeding  reigns^ 
to  king  William,  queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  and  being 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  waiting,  when  queen  Anne  vifited 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  April  the  5th,  1705,  he  was 
then  created  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1708,  he  was  invited  by 
the  parifhioners  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  to  accept  of  their 
Tuefday  le6lure,  which  beheld  till  1727,  and  then  refigned 
it,  on  account  of  his  growing  infirmities.  In  1712,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Ely,  which  was  the  higheft,  but  not  the^  laft 
promotion  he  obtained  in  the  church  :  for  in  1714,  he  was 
collated  by  Robinfon  bifhop  of  London,  to  Glifton,  a  fmall 
re£lory  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Hertfordfhire.  The  gout  de- 
prived him  of  the  total  ufe  of  his  limbs,  for  fome  of  the  laft 
years  of  his  life;  and  he  died  March  the  26th,  1729,  in  the 
fixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  Sermons  and  difcourfcs  on 
pradical  fubje6ls  were  publifhed  at  London,  1736,  in  eight 
volumes  8vo,  with  a  preface,  fuppofcd  to  be  written  by  dr. 
Andrew  Snape,  provoft  of  King's- college,  Cambridge.     He 
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is  faid  to  be  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1717,  and 
intided,  The  report  vindicated  from  mifrcports  :  being  a 
defence  of  my  lords  the  bifhops,  as  well  as  the  clergy  of 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  ;  in  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  that  houfe  to  the  prolocutor,  concerning  their  late  con- 
f  ihations  about  the  bifhop  of  Bangor's  writings  j  with  a 
Poftfcript,  containing  fome  few  remarks  upon  the  letter  to 
dr.  Sherlock.  A  Latin  ode  of  his  is  printed  in  Mceftiflimae 
ac  lastifTimae  academiae  Cantabrigienfis  afFedlus,  decedente 
Carolo  II.  fuccedente  Jacobo  II.  and  a  Latin  poem  and  an 
Englifh  ode,  in  Lacrymae  Cantabrigienfes  in  obitum  fere- 
niflimae  reginas  Mariae.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  feveral  other 
poems,  three  of  which  are  publilhed  at  the  end  of  his  article 
h\  the  General  di61:ionary;  namely,  r.  In  do6^iflimi  Sherlocci 
librum  nuper  editum  de  ufu  ac  fine  doni  prophetici,  necnon 
praidi6tionum  niaxime  memorabilium  per  continuatam  ab 
initio  ufque  ficculorum  feriem  ;  dated  1726.  2.  A  brief  and 
eafy  paraphrafe  upon  the  triumphal  fong  of  Mofes,  Exodus, 
chap.  XV.  from  ver.  i.  to  ver.  20.     3.  A  Lenten  thought. 

MOTHE  LE  VAYER  (Francis  de  la)  coun- 
fellor  of  Hate,  and  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  only 
brother  to  Lewis  XiV.  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1588. 
He  was  very  well  educated  by  a  learned  father,  whole  me- 
rits and  employment  rendered  him  confiderable  ;  and  he 
became  fo  eminenily  learned  himfelf,  and  diftinguifhed  by 
his  writings,  that  he  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  heft  mem- 
bers of  the  French  academy,  into  which  he  was  admitted 
in  the  year  1639.  He  v/as  loved  and  confidered  by  the  tw^o 
cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  who  governed  France 
fuccefiively.  Splendid  titles  and  honouiable  pofts  were  be- 
llowed upon  him.  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  as  we  have  faid,  and  would  have  been  preceptor 
alfo  to  the  king  his  brother,  if  the  queen  had  not  taken  a 
particular  fancy,  not  to  have  that  place  befiowed  on  a  mar- 
ried man:  though  Moreri  in  his  Dictionary,  and  Pelificn  in 
p.  352.  his  Hiftory  of  the  French  academy,  both  affirm  that  he  was 
preceptor  to  his  majefly  for  the  fpace  of  one  year.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  very  regular  conduct:,  and  a  true  philofopher  in 
his  manners  ;  yet  was  fufpeded  of  having  no  religion.  *'  Lc 
*'  Vayer  was  lately  called  to  court,  and  made  preceptor  to 
"  the  duke  of  Anjou.  He  is  about  fixty  years  old,  of  a 
"  middle  ftature,  as  much  a  Stoick  as  any  man  :  he  is  one 
^  *'  \vho  loves  to  be  praifed,  but  never  praifes  any  body  j  fan- 

"  taftical  and  capricious,,  and  fufpeded  of  thje  taint  in  his 

"  under- 
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*'  undcrllanding,  with  which  Diagoras  and  Protagoras  were 
*'  infecSled."     This  is  the  account  which  Guy  Patin,  who 
fpoke  freely  of  all  mankind,  has  given  of  him,    in  a  JeiTer 
dated  July  the  13th,   1649.     The  world  was  furprifed,  that 
fo  wife  and  grave  a  man  as  Le  Vayer,  fhould  write  fo  very 
freely  upon  obfcene  fubje6ts.     Shall  we  fay  of  him,  as  has 
been  faid  of  monfieur  Bayle,  that,  emboldened  by  his  vir* 
tuous  life,  and  the  good  opinion  the  world  conceived  of  him, 
he  allowed  himfelf  this  libtrty  merely  to  divert  his  readers? 
However,  it  is  plain  from  this  inftance,  as  from  many  others, 
that  we  cannot  fiifely  conclude,    from   a  man's  writings, 
what  his  manners  are.     A  man  like  Le  Vayer  may  be  very 
gay  with  his  pen,  who  is  very  ftricSt.in  his  life  and  conver- 
fation  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  one  may  write  like  a  faint,  ai^d 
yet  be  a  very  finner.     And  as  a  polite  writer  has  obferved, 
1  am  afraid  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  "  they,  who 
"  have  difcovered  great  zeal  in  leaving  out  fuch  places  in 
''  the  claflics  as  offend  chaftity,    have  not  always  been  fo 
*'  fober  and  chafte  as  thofe  ancient  authors  were." 

Le  Vayer,  though  apparently  in  poffeflion  of  all  that  life 
could  give,  was  one  of  thofe  who  would  not,  upon  any  ac- 
count, have  pafTed  his  time  over  again  in  the  world.    "  Life,"  I'Ctt,  X34, 
fays  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  feems  fo  indifferent  to  me, 
"  that,  far  from  ever  defuing  to  renew  the  race,  if  put  to 
"  my  choice,  I  would  not  exchange  the  few  remaining  ca- 
"  lamitous  days,  in  an  age  fo  far  advanced  as  mine  is,  for 
"  the  numerous  years  expe61:ed  by  the  greateft  part  of  young 
"  perfons,  all  whofe  pleafures  I  well  know.     I  could  really 
**  fwear  to  this  as  well  as  Cardan,  if  I  did  not  think  it  more 
*'  proper  to  cite  his  own  expreilions,  to  which  I  intirely 
"  fubfcribe.     Nos,  per  Deum,  fortunam  noftram  exiguam, 
"  atque  in  aetate  fenili,  cum  ditiffimo  juvene,  fed  imperito, 
"  non  commutaremus  :    that  is,  in   plain  terms,  By  G — , 
*'  I  would  not  exchange  my  fmall  fortune,  even  in  my  old 
*'  age,  for  the  largeft  pofleHions  of  an  unexperienced  youth." 
Tully  formerly  faid  the  fame  thing  in  the  perfon  of  Cato  :  De  fene^. 
'^   Si  quis  Deus  mihi  largiatur,  ut  ex  hac  aetate  repuerafcam,^"**-  fi°« 
*'  &  in  cunis  vagiam,  valde  recufem  :  nee  vero  velim,  quafi 
"  decurfo  fpatio,  ad  carceres  a  calce  revocari.     Qi^iid  enini 
''  habct  vita  commodi  ?'*    That  is,  <'  If  fome  God  would 
'^  make  me  this  offer,    that  I  fhould  run  the  race  of  life 
"  over  again,  even  from  being  a  child,  and  crying  in  the 
"  cradle,  I  would  certainly  decline  it :  for  what  is  there  in 
*'  life,  which  could  induce  one  to  accept  it?"   But  to  go 
on  with  le  Vayer.     As  great  a  philofopher  as  he  was,  and 
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as  li'Ltlc  ftrefs  as  he  afFe6led  to  lay  upon  the  goods  of  this  life> 

^he  was  extremely  affli6led  at  the  lofs  of  his  only  fon,  who 

was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  and  his  grief  difordered 

him  fo  much,  that  in  three  months  after  he  married  again, 

Lett,  dated  although  he  was  above  feventy-five  years  old.     "  Le  Vayer," 

^"'"le^"'  ^^y^  ^^"y  Patin,  "  to  comfort  himfelf  for  the  death  of  his 

^  '         *     "  only  fon,    is  this  day  married  again,    being  feventy-fix 

"  years  old,  to  the  daughter  of  M.  de  la  Haye,  formerly 

"  ambaillidor  at  Conftantinople,  who  is  at  leaft  forty.     She 

**  ftaid  long  enough  to  be  a  fybil.     Non  invenit  vatem,  fed 

"  virum,  fed  vetulum.     She  did  not  find  a  prophet,  but  a 

"  hufband,  and  an  old  one  too."  - 

By  this  fecond  marriage,  he  feems  to  have  at^ed  incon- 
ildently  with  the  declaration  we  have  juft  heard  him  make, 
yiz.  *'  that  he  would  not  run  the  race  of  life  over  again,  if 
*'  it  was  put  to  his  choice  :"  for,  by  taking  another  wifcy 
he  certainly  undertook  to  run  another  race ;  and  a  race  too, 
which  he  might  not  only  have  avoided,  but  which  there  is 
great  reafon  to  fufpe6t,  he  had  not  run  with  pleafure  before. 
An  extraft  or  two  from  his  own  writings  will  fufficiently 
confirm  this  fufpicion,  and  at  the  fame  time  afl:ord  as  much 
entertainment  to  the  reader,  as  any  thing  we  can  ofi^er  him. 
Ltit.  86.  *«  Do  not  exped,"  fays  he  to  a  friend,  *'  that  I  fhould  of- 
p.  124.  of  cc  fgj.  yQ^  2,  panegyric  on  a  condition  of  life,  v/hofe  incon- 
I  '  *  "  veniencies  I  am  perhaps  not  lefs  acquainted  with,  than 
f  "  thofe  who  are  moft  weary  of  them.  I  have  always  taken 
''  that  fleep  into  which  God  caft  our  firft  father,  before  he 
*'  prefented  him  with  a  wife,  not  only  for  a  caution  to  dif- 
*'  truft  our  ov/n  fight,  as  a  very  bad  counfellor  in  this  af- 
f'  fair,  but  for  a  moral  inftrudion,  that  no  man  would 
^'  probably  take  upon  himfelf  that  incumbrance,  if  the  eyes 
*'  of  his  mind  were  open  enough  to  forefee  the  inconve- 
f  niencies  to  which  he  fubjecS^s  himfelf,  who  engages  in  fo 
"  dangerous  a  fociety.  And  I  never  read  the  firft  verfe  of 
"  the  tenth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  where  he  ar- 
f  rays  the  god  Hymen  in  a  faiFron- coloured  robe- — Croceo 
"  velatus  amidu — without  fancying,  that  the  poet  thereby 
f  defigned  to  exprefs,  what  is  fo  eflential  in  marriage.  The 
''  cares  of  a  family  which  you  take  upon  yourfelf,  the  feve- 
*'  ral  blows  of  fortune  which  you  render  yourfelf  liable  to, 
*'  the  inevitable  jealoufy  which  you  will  have  of  your  wife 
f  on  account  of  the  charms  you  find  in  her,  and  the  fear 
^'  of  being  touched  in  your  honour,  are  they  not  fufEcient 
^'  caufes  of  the  jaundice?  And  is  it  not  a  miraculous  thing, 
f'  if  a  conftitution  even  the  moft  fangi^iine  or  gay,  become 
"  "  '^"'   ' '^    "  '    ■    -  ■  '■    ■    '■   •      '^  not 
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"  not  by  this  mearts  i6i:erical  ?"   In  another  letter  to  one  Let?.  45. 
who  defired  his  advice  concerning  marriage,  after  enumer-  P-  357-  of 
ating  fome  imperfedlions  which  the  ancients  attriiputed   to   ^  '  *' 
women,    and  the  benefits  of  divorce,  and   other  means  to 
correct  them,  he  goes  on :  "  But  as  our  laws  are  far  from 
*'  any  fuch  feverity,  we  find  that  their  indulgence  favours 
*'  the  debauchery  and  depravation  of  women  to  that  degree^ 
**  that,  being  at  prefent  reftrained  by  no  fort  of  fear,  Tfee 
''  nothing  which  we  ought  reafonably  to  hope  fo'r  from  the 
*'  moft  prudent  of  them  : 

*'  Paucas  adeo  Cereris  vittas  contingere  dignae. 

Juvenal,  fat,  vi.  ver.  ^0, 

*'  On  Ceres'  feaft  reftrain'd  from  their  delight, 
"  Few  matrons  there  but  curfe  the  tedious  night. 

Dry  DEN, 


*'  And  if  we  ought  to  except  fome  few,  who  are  touched 
"  with  a  {en(e  of  honour,  how  can  you  be  free  from  the 
*'  reft  of  their  infirmities,  which  the  greateft  philofophers, 
and  the  moft  potent  emperors,  have  not  been  able  to  cor- 
real ?  Philip  of  Macedon  protefted,  that  he  did  not  know 
a  humour  fo  martial  as  that  of  his  wife  Olympias,  who 
inceflantly  made  war  againft  him.  Their  gaming,  their 
"  exceflTes  in  feafting,  and  the  reft  of  their  profufions,  at 
*'  prefent  exceed  thofe  of  the  moft  debauched  of  our  fex. — 
''  Nor  are  you  yet  to  expedl,  that  the  noify  uneafinefs  of 
*'  the  day  will  exempt  you  from  the  duties  of  the  night. 
*'  There  is  no  peace  or  reft  to  be  hoped  for,  without  great 
"  endeavours  on  your  fide  : 

**  Sed  lateri  ne  parce  tuo,  pax  omnis  in  illo  eft. 

Ovid. 

"  But  no  endearments,  no  carefles  fpare, 
''  Enjoyment  pacifies  the  angry  fair. 

**  And  you  will  find  the  greateft  part  of  them,  like  the 
*'  fountain  of  Hammon,  extremely  cold  by  day,  but  very 
"  hot  by  night." 

Le  Vayer  lived  a  long  time  after  his  fecond  marriage,  and 
died  in  the  year  1672.  His  works  were  firft  colledted  into 
a  body  by  his  fon,  and  dedicated  to  cardinal  Mazarine  in 
1653:  they  were  afterwards  enlarged  in  feveral  fucceffive 
editions.  "  There  is  no  fmall  advantage,"  fays  Bayle,  *'  to  Article 
"  be  made  of  reading  this  writer;  and  we  have  no  French  ^^J^"* 
^'  author  that  approaches  nearer  to  Plutarch  than  he.     We 

hi  ^  "  find 
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•*  find  beautlM  thoughts  and  folid  arguments  interwoven 
"  and  difperfed  through  all  he  wrote ;  wit  and  learning  go 
*'  hand  in  hand.  His  treatife  concerning  The  education  of 
*«  the  dauphin,  and  that  of  pagan  philofophy,  are  the  beft 
<'  which  he  hath  written." 

M  O  T  T  E  (Antoine  Houdart  de  la)  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  greatly  diftinguifhed  by  his  writings  in  verfe 
and  profe,  and  by  the  literary  contefts  he  had  with  feveral 
eminent  perfons,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1672.  His  tafte  lay 
towards  the  theatre ;  and  he  often  amufed  himfelf,  when  he 
was  young,  with  acting  plays.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
produced  a  comedy  of  three  acls,  called  Les  originaux  ;  the 
ill  fucccfs  of  which  fo  difgufled  him  with  the  world,  that  he 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  with  a  refolution  to  fpend 
his  life  in  devotion.  The  fervour  of  this  abating,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  his  former  fludies,  in  which  he  conti- 
nued to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
things  with  very  different  fuccefs  ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
more  criticifed,  and  yet  more  praifed,  than  he.  The  po- 
litenefs  of  his  fpirit,  and  the  amiablenefs  of  his  manners, 
procured  him  many  friends ;  that  is,  many  perfons  who  were 
pleafed  with  his  converfation  :  and  thefe  confidered  him  as 
the  very  god  of  tafle,  and  defended  him  with  an  ardour  per- 
fe<Slly  enthufiaftic.  On  the  other  hand,  his  literary  para- 
doxes, his  fingular  fyflems  in  all  branches  of  polite  learning, 
and,  above  all,  his  judgment  upon  the  ancients,  which, 
like  thofe  of  Perrault,  were  thought  difrefpedtful  and  detrail- 
jng,  raifed  him  up  formidable  adverfaries.  Racine,  Boileau, 
Rouflcau,  and  madam  Dacier,  were  among  the  number  of 
thofe,  who  made  it  their  bufmefs  to  unmaft  the  falfe  merit 
of  this  pretended  hero  of  ParnafTus ;  and  avenged  antiquity 
and  good  tafle  with  their  contempt  of  a  man,  who  with 
much  wit,  little  true  genius,  and  ftill  lefs  learning,  had 
aflumed  a  kind  of  didatorfhip  in  the  province  of  the  belles 
lettres.  La  Motte's  Difcours  fur  Homere  is  a  mafter-piece 
of  elegance,  and  one  of  his  beft  pieces  in  profe ;  yet  his 
manner  there  of  treating  the  ancients  was  thought  fo  very 
See  art.  exceptionable,  that  madam  Dacier  was  provoked  to  write  a 
Dacier.  volume  againft  him;  it  was  publifhed  in  1714,  with  this 
title,  Des  caufes  de  la  corruption  du  gout,  i2mo;  and 
La  Motte  replied  in  a  fmall  piece,  called  Reflexions  fur  la 
critique,  in  which  he  fhewed  more  wit,  and  finer  turns  in 
compofition,  than  madam  Dacier,  but  was  fuppofed  to  leave 

the 
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the  force  of  argument,  as  he  certainly  did  the  depth  of  learn^ 
ing,  to  her. 

La  Motte  became  blind  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  in  1731.  He  was  of  the  French  academy.  He  wrote 
a  great  deal  in  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric,  pafloral, 
and  fables ;  befides  a  vaft  variety  of  difcourfes,  critical  and 
academical,  in  profe.  In  1754,  a  complete  edition  of  all 
his  works  was  publifhed  in  eleven  large  volumes,  8vo  :  but, 
as  hath  often  and  juflly  been  faid  of  our  Swift,  the  editor 
had  confultcd  better  for  La  Motte's  reputation,  if  he  had 
reduced  this  enormous  coUeclion  to  three  or  four  fmall  vo- 
lumes. The  following  pafTage  of  Voltaire  may  ferve  for  ^f^htip^ 
critique  upon  our  author  and  his  works:  "La  Motte  was  V""'"  ^^^- 
*'  of  a  folid  and  comprehenfive,  rather  than  of  a  fublime^  '*^ 
"  genius.  He  wrote  in  profe  with  delicacy  and  method  ; 
"  but  his  poetry  is  often  deftitute  of  fire  and  elegance,  and 
*'  fometimes  too  of  that  exadnefs,  which  is  never  to  be  dif- 
*'  penfed  with  but  in  favour  of  the  fublime.  His  firft  lyric 
*'  eflays  were  rather  beautiful  ftanzas,  than  finifhed  odes  ; 
*'-  and  he  even  lofl  much  of  his  fpirit  in  the  fequel  ;  but  a 
*'  number  of  elegant  pieces  of  his,  which  ftill  remain,  will 
**  always  hinder  him  from  paffing  for  an  author  of  the  loweft 
*'  clafs.  He  is  an  example  to  prove,  that  in  works  of  ge- 
*'  nius  a  performance  may  have  merit,  though  it  comes  not 
"  up  to  the  utmoft  perfection  of  good  writing." 

MOTTEAUX  (Peter)  a  French  gentleman,  was 
born  and  educated  at  Rohan  in  Normand)^,  and  came  over 
into  England  on  account  of  the  perfecution  of  the  proteftants 
there.  He  became  a  confiderable  trader,  kept  a  large  Eaft- 
India  warehoufe  in  Leadenhall-ftreet,  and  had  a  genteel 
place  in  the  general  poft-ofnce,  relating  to  the  foreign  let- 
ters, being  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  languages.  He  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  humour,  and  wrote  the  following  plays  : 
I.  Love's  a  jelf,  a  comedy,  a<Srcd  in  1696.  2.  The  loves 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  a  play  fet  to  mufic,  in  1696.  3.  The 
novelty,  in  1697.  4.  Europe's  revels,  &c.  aCled  in  1697. 
5.  Beauty  in  diftrefs,  a  tragedy,  a6led  in  1698.  6.  The 
ifland  princefs,  an  opera,  performed  in  1701.  To  which 
may  be  add^d  two  or  three  more  mufical  performances. 
Befides  thefe  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  feveral  prologues 
and  epilogues  to  other  people's  plays,  dedicated  a  poem  011 
Tea  to  the  Spectator,  and  tranflatcd  Don  Qiiixote  from  theV-i.  »JL 
Spanifli,  as  fome  fay,  but,  as  others,  from  a  French  tranf-  **•  55«* 
lation,  in  five  volumes  in  i2mo.  This  unfortunate  gentle- 
man 
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man  was  at  laft  found  dead  in  a  diforderly  houfe  in  the  parifh 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  not  without  fufpicion  of  having  been 
murdered  ;  on  which  account  the  woman  of  the  houfe,  and 
fome  others,  took  their  trial?  at  the  Old  Baily,  but  were 
acquitted,  it  being  found  that  he  ufed  means,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  death,  to  anfwer  fome  purpofes  not  to  be  named. 
This 'accident  happened  in  the  year  ^ayiS,  on  his  birth- 
day, which  was  one  day  after  he  had  coin  pleated  his  57th 
year. 

MOUNTFORD  (William)  an  Englifli  dramatic 
writer,  but  more  diftinguiftied  as  a  player,  was  born  in 
Staffordfhire  in  the  year  1659.  His  merit  as  an  a6tor  are 
amply  fet  forth,  and  placed  very  high,  in  mr.  Gibber's 
Apology  for  his  own  life ;  and  for  a  writer,  we  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  he  compofed  the  following  plays :  1 .  The 
injured  lovers,  a  tragedy,  a£led  in  1688.  2.  The  fuccefs- 
ful  ftrangers,  a  tragi-comedy,  adled  in  1690.  3.  Green- 
wich-park, a  comedy,  a6t:ed  in  1691.  Befides  which  three 
plays  of  his  own,  he  turned  The  life  and  death  of  dr.  Fauftus 
into  a  farce.  We  know  nothing  particular  of  this  perfon, 
except  his  unfortunate  manner  of  dying.  He  was  killed  in 
a  rencounter,  or  rather  murdered  without  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  himfelf,  in  Norfolk-ftreet  in  the  Strand, 
on  account  of  mrs.  Bracegirdle  the  a6lrefs.  The  occafion 
and  circumftances  of  his  tragical  fall  may  be  gathered  from 
the  trial-  of  lord  Mohun;  the  whole  of  which  amount  only 
to  this,  that  one  captain  Hill,  a  comrade  of  this  lord's,  en- 
tertained a  paflion  for  mrs.  Bracegirdle,  which  he  could  not 
prevail  with  this  a6lrefs  to  liften  to ;  that  he  became  jea- 
lous of  mr.  Mountford,  to  whom  he  imputed  this  contempt, 
and  on  whom  he  vowed  revenge  ;  that,  when  he  could  not 
gain  her  by  gentle  means,  he  had  recourfc  to  violence,  and 
went  fo  far  as  to  attempt  even  carrying  her  off,  lord  Mohun 
all  the  while  being  his  chief  accomplice  ;  that  one  night, 
after  he  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  lay  in  wait  for  mr. 
Mountford,  and  that  upon  meeting  him,  and  lord  Mohun's 
engaging  him  in  talk,  Hill  came  behind  him,  gave  him  a 
jdefperate  blow  upon  his  head  ;  and  before  mr.  Mountford 
had  time  to  draw,  and  ftand  upon  his  defence,  run  him 
through  the  body.  He  was  killed  in  the  year  1692,  and 
buried  in  St.  Clement  Danes.  Many  prologues  and  epi- 
logues in  Dryden's  Mifcellanies,  and  iikewife  feveral  fongs, 
afe  faid  to  have  been  written  by  him. 

MOYLE' 
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M  O  Y  L  E  (Walter)  efq;  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Some  ac- 
Englifli  writer,  was  fon  of  fir  Walter  Moyle,  and  born  in  J^'J^fg^g^'J'' 
Cornwall  in  the  year  1672.     After  he  had  made  a  confider-  his^wrifings, 
able  progrefs  in  fchool  learning,  he  was  fent  to  the  univer-  by  Anthony 
fity  of  Oxford  ;  and  from  thence  was  removed  to  the  Tern-  Hammond, 
pie,  where  he  'applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  general   and  to^his'whoil 
more  noble  parts  of  the  law,  fuch  as  led  him  into  the  know-  works,  pub- 
led  o-e  of  the  conflitution  of  our  government;  "  for  there  ^'^«<* '" 
*«  was  a  drudgery,"  fays  mr.  Hammond,  '*  in  what  he  called  '^^7*      ' 
*'  law-lucrative,   which  he  could  never  fubmit  to."     He 
came  into  the  world  with  a  firm  zeal  for  the  proteftant  fet- 
tlement,  and  a  great  contempt  for  thofe  who  imagined,  that 
the  liberty  of  our  conftitution,  and  the  reformation,  could 
fubfift  under  a  popifh  king ;  nor  did  he  ever  vary  from  thefe 
fentiments.  From  the  Temple  he  removed  to  Covent-Garden, 
in  order  to  be  nearer  the  polite  and  entertaining  part  of  the 
town  :  and  here  it  was,  as  mr.  Dryden  obferves  in  his  Life 
of  Lucian,  that  "  the  learning  and  judgment  above  his  age, 
"  which  every  one  difcovered  in  mr.  Moyle,  were  proofs  of 
"  thofe  abilities  he  has  fliewn  in  his  country's  fervice,  when 
"  he  was  chofe  to  ferve  it  in  the  fenate,  as  his  father  fir 
"  Walter  had  done." 

In  the  year  1697,  he  joined  with  the  celebrated  m.r.  Tren- 
chard  in  writing  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  An  argument  fliew- 
ing,  that  a  {landing  army  is  inconfiftent  with  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  abfolutely  deftrudive  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
Englifli  monarchy.  The  fame  year,  at  the  requeft  of 
dr.  Charles  Davenant,  he  tranflated  Xenophon's  Difcourfe 
upon  improving  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  of  Athens,  and 
fent  it  to  him,  to  be  annexed  to  his  Difcourfes  on  the  pub- 
lic revenues  and  trade  of  England,  publiflied  the  year  after 
in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Mr.  Moyle  tells  dr.  Davenant,  in  the 
dedication  of  this  tranflation,  that  he  *'  fancies  it  will  be  no 
"  unv/elcome  entertainment  to  him,  to  find  his  own  admira- 
"  ble  obfervations  upon  thefe  matters,  confirmed  by  the  au- 
"  thority  of  one  of  the  greatcfl  men  that  ever  antiquity  pro- 
"  duced,  and  the  only  ancient  author  upon  this  fubje6l:, 
"  which  is  now  extant. — This  admirable  maxim,  that  the 
"  true  wealth  and  greatnefs  of  a  nation  confifts  in  numbers 
"  of  people  well  employed,  is  every  where  inculcated 
**  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  this  treatife.  And  I  be- 
*'  lieve,"  fays  he,  *'  Xcnophon  v/as  the  firft  author,  that 
'•  ever  argued  bv  political  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  reafoning 
"  upon  things  by  figures ;  which  has  been  improved  by 
"  fome  able  heads  of  our  own  nation,  and  carried  to  the 
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"  highefl:  perfe£l:ion  by  your  own  fuccefsful  inquiries."  As 
to  mr.  Moyle's  tranflation,  dr.  Davenant  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it,  in  the  34th  and  35th  Pages  of  his 
work :  *'  It  was  made  Englifh  by  a  young  gentleman, 
*'  whofe  learning  and  ripe  parts  promife  greater  matters 
**  hereafter  :  fmce,  in  this  firll  eflay,  he  has  (hewn  himfelf 
*'  fo  great  a  mafter,  both  in  his  own  and  the  Greek  lan- 
*'  guage.  And  it  is  hoped,  this  example  will  excite  other 
*'  ^erfons  of  his  age,  rank,  and  fortune,  to  ftudy  the  bufi- 
•'  nefs  of  trade,  and  the  revenues  of  their  country.  The 
"  original  is  highly  efteemed  by  all  the  learned  world  ;  and 
*'  the  reader  will  find  Xenophon  has  fufFered  nothing  in 
*'  this  verfion." 

He  was  for  fome  time  a  member  of  parliament,  where  he 
always  adied  a  very  honourable  and  difinterefted  part  j  but 
he  had  made  fo  great  advances  in  letters,  and  was  fo  bent 
upon  his  ftudies,  that  he  never  had  any  relifh  for  that  Na- 
tion. His  thoughts  were  rather  turned  upon  making  the 
beft  advantages  by  reading,  efpecially  hiftory  ;  from  which 
he  colle61:ed  the  forms,  the  conftitutions,  and  the  laws  of 
governments.  He  obferved  carefully  the  changes  and  revo- 
lutions they  underwent;  and  not  only  the  events  themfelvcs, 
but  the  fecret  caufes  of  them.  However,  in  parliament,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  confider  the  improvement  and  regulation 
of  trade,  foreign  and  domeftic  ;  and  likewife  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor,  which  has  fo  near  a  conne6lion  with  the 
augmenting  our  domeftic  trade  ;  and  he  took  great  pains  in 
promoting  a  bill  for  the  encouraging  of  feamen,  and  the 
effe^lual  and  fpeedy  manning  of  the  royal  navy. 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  feat  at  Bake  in  Cornwall, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  his  ftudies. 
He  read  all  the  original  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
and  he  efteemed  thofe  to  be  original  authors,  who  writ  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  about  440  years  after.  From 
the  year  440,  to  1440,  was  a  long,  but  dark  period  of  time  ; 
and  he  aimed  only  to  preferve  a  thread  of  the  hiftory  of  that 
middle  age.  The  fchoolmen  and  fcholaftic  divinity,  which 
flouriftied  then,  he  neglected  ;  but  it  appears,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  launched  far  into  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory. It  was  his  cuftom  frequently  to  make  a  review  of  the 
beft  fyftems  in  all  fciences,  being  ufed  to  fay,  that  ''  it  was 
*'  ncceflary  for  every  man,  who  applies  himfelf  to  matters 
*'  of  learning,  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  elements 
*'  of  them  i"  and  from  hence  he  was  incefiantly  Collecting 
fundamental  maxims,  and  forming  right  divifions  in  all  parts 
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of  learning.  It  was  early  in  his  life,  that  he  contrived  a 
fcheme  of  fo  difpofing  books  in  his  library,  that  they  might 
give  him,  even  by  their  difpofition,  a  regular  and  ufeful 
view  of  all  the  feveral  walks  of  learning  and  knowledge. 
In  order  to  this,  a  diftribution  was  made  of  them  into  four 
grand  divifions  ;  the  iirft  containing  theology,  the  fecond 
law,  the  third  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  fourth  hiftory. 
He  penetrated  deep  into  all  the  authors  he  read  ;  and  h& 
was  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  them.  An  exadtnefs  of  rea- 
foning  was  his  peculiar  talent,  to  which  was  joined  an  un- 
common vivacity  of  expreilion.  He  ufed  often  to  regret  the 
not  having  the  advantage  of  travelling  abroad ;  but  to  make 
amends  for  this,  he  read  the  beft  accounts  he  could  get  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  world,  and  made  his  reflexions  upon 
them. 

This  worthy  perfon  died  upon  the  9th  of  June  1721, 
aged  forty-nine  years.  In  the  year  1726,  The  works  of 
Walter  Moyle,  efq;  none  of  which  were  ever  before  pub- 
lifhed,  were  printed  in  two  volumes  o6lavo,  and  dedicated 
to  his  brother  Jofeph  Moyle,  efq;  by  Thomas  Serjeant,  efq; 
the  firft  volume  contains :  i.  An  eflay  upon  the  conftitution 
of  the  Roman  government,  in  two  parts  :  2.  A  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  at  Lefkard,  April  1706:  3.  Letters  to 
dr.  William  Mufgrave  of  Exeter,  upon  fubjedls  of  criticifm 
'  and  antiquity  :  4.  A  diflertation  upon  the  age  of  Philopa- 
tris,  a  dialogue,  commonly  attributed  to  Lucian,  in  feveral 
letters  to  mr.  K.  5.  Letters  from  and  to  mr.  Moyle  upon 
various  fubjeits.  The  fecond  volume  contains  :  i.  Remarks 
upon  dr.  Prideaux's  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment,  &c.  in  feveral  letters  between  the  doctor  and  him- 
felf.  In  the  dodor's  third  letter  to  his  coufm  Moyle,  for 
fo  he  addrefTcs  him,  he  tells  him,  that  "  he  is  fure  his  book 
"  will  no  where  find  a  more  obferving  and  judicious  reader 
'<  than  himfelf  J  that  he  had  fufficient  experience  of  this  in 
"  his  learned  remarks  on  the  former  part,  and  that  they  had 
"  inftru^^ed  him  for  the  making  fome  alterations  againft 
«'  another  edition  :"  and  in  a  fourth  letter,  he  "  thanks 
"  him  heartily  for  the  obfervations  which  he  had  fent  him 
*'  of  his  miftakes  in  the  laft  part  of  his  hiftory.  1  mufl 
*'  confefs,"  fays  he,  *<  that  about  06tavius's  pofterity  is  a 
<«  very  great  one.  It  is  a  downright  blunder  of  my  old 
**  head,  and  I  am  glad  fo  accurate  and  learned  a  reader  has 
*^  not  obferved  more  of  them.  This  makes  me  hope,  that 
*'  no  more  fuch  have  efcaped  me."  We  cannot  but  enter- 
tain a  high  opinion  of  mr,  Moyle,  to  fee  him  thus  correal* 
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ing  dr.  Prideaux  in  hiftory  and  oriental  learning,  as  lie  elfe- 
where  did  mr.  Dodwell  in  chronology  :  2.  The  miracle  of 
the  thundering  legion  examined,  in  feveral  letters  between 
mr.  Moyle  and  mr.  K. 

In  the  year  1727,  was  publiflied  by  his  friend  Anthony 
Hammond,  efq;  a  third  volume  in  8vo,  intitled,  The  whole 
works  of  Walter  Moyle,  efq;  that  were  publifhed  by  him- 
ielf.  The  editor  complains,  that  "  when  his  pofthumous 
*'  works  came  from  the  prefs,  thefe  valuable  trades  of  his, 
*'  which  were  printed  in  his  life-time,  and  paft  his  laft 
*'  hand,  fliould  be  dropt,  as  it  were,  in  oblivion,  as  they 
''  muft  have  been,  had  they  been  covered  in  thofe  volumes, 
*'  wherein  they  were  by  himfelf  originally  interfperfed :  and 
"  obferves,  that  the  principal  intention  of  colled^ing  them 
*'  was  to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  mr.  Moyle.'*  We 
have  already  mentioned  two  of  the  pieces  which  compofe 
this  volume  ;  the  reft  are,  An  efTay  on  the  Lacedemonian 
government,  addrefTed  to  Anthony  Hammond,  efq;  in  1698. 
Tranflations  from  Lucian,  firft  printed  in  1710.  Letters 
between  mr.  Moyle  and  feveral  of  his  friends,  firft  printed 
3n  1695.  There  is  alfo  a  tranflation  of  Lucian's  Philopatris 
by  dr.  Drake,  which  is  here  inferted,  on  account  of  their 
being  fo  much  criticifm  concerning  it,  in  the  firft  volume 
of  mr.  Moyle's  pofthumous  works  above-mentioned. 


Melchlor  M  U  N  S  T  E  R  (Sebastian)  an  eminent  German  di- 

Adam,  &c.  vine,  was  born  at  Inghelheim  in  the  year  1489  ;  and  at  the 
Du  Pin  s  2gg  q£  fourteen,  was  fcnt  to  Heidelberg  to  ftudy.  Two 
thors  of  the  years  after,  he  entered  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  where 
37th  cen-  he  laboured  afliduoufly  ;  yet  did  not  content  himfelf  with 
*"'y*  the  ftudies  relating  to  his  profefTion,  but  applied  himfelf  alfa 

to  mathematics  and  cofmography.  He  was  the  firft  who 
publifhed  a  Chaldee  grammar  and  Lexicon,  and  gave  the 
world,  a  fhort  time  after,  a  Talmudic  dictionary.  He  went 
afterwards  to  Bafil,  and  fucceeded  Pellicanus,  of  whom  he 
had  learned  Hebrew,  in  the  profefTorfhip  of  that  language. 
He  was  one  of  the  firft  who  attached  himfelf  to  Luther ; 
yet  he  feems  to  have  done  it  with  little  or  none  of  that  zeal 
which  diftinguifhed  the  firft  reformers  ;  for  he  never  con- 
cerned himfelf  with  their  difputes,  but  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
his  ftudy,  and  bufied  himfelf  in  fuch  purfuits  as  were  moft 
agreeable  to  his  humour  j  and  thefe  were  the  Hebrew  and 
other  oriental  languages,  the  mathematics,  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works  on  thefe 
i■ubjed.^,  of  which  the  principal   and  moft  excellent  is  a- 
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Latin  verfion  from  the  Hebrew  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  with  learned  notes,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1534 
and  1546.  His  verfion  is  thought  much  better,  more  faith- 
ful, and  more  exaft,  than  thofe  of  Pagninus  and  Arias  Mon- 
tanus;  and  his  notes  are  generally  approved,  though  he 
dwells  a  little  long  upon  the  explications  of  the  rabbins. 
For  this  verfion  he  was  called  the  German  Efdras,  as  he 
was  the  German  Strabo  for  an  univerfal  cofmography  in  fix 
books,  which  he  printed  at  Bafil  in  1550.  Munfter  was  a 
fweet- tempered,  pacific,  ftudious,  retired  man,  who  wrote 
a  great  number  of  books,  but  never  meddled  in  controverfy : 
all  which  confidered,  his  going  early  over  to  Luther,  may 
juftly  feem  fomewhat  extraordinary.  He  died  of  the  plague 
at  Bafil  in  1552,  aged  63  years. 

M  U  R  E  T  U  S  (Marc  Anthony)  a  very  ingenious  and 
learned  critic,  was  defcended  from  a  good  famrVy,  and  born 
at  Muret,  a  village  near  Limoges  in  France,  on  the  12th  of 
April  1526.  We  know  not  who  were  his  mafters,  nor  what 
the  place  of  his  education  ;  but  it  was  probably  Limoges. 
Bencius  fays,  that  he  fpent  his  youth  at  Agen,  whare  he  Nfcfron, 
had  Julius  Casfar  Scaliger  for  the  guide  and  diredor  of  his  ^^"^'  **•**• 
fludies  ;  but  Jofeph  Scaliger  denies  this,  and  affirms,  that 
Muretus  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  firfl  came  to  ' 
Agen  to  fee  his  father.  He  adds,  that  he  pafled  on  from 
thence  to  Auch,  where  he  began  to  teach  in  the  archieplf- 
copal  college,  and  to  read  le6lures  upon  Cicero  and  Terence, 
After  fome  ftay  in  this  place,  he  v/ent  to  Villeneuve,  where 
he  was  employed  by  a  rich  merchant  in  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  at  the  fame  time  taught  the  Latin  au- 
thors in  a  public  fchool.  Two  years  after  his  fettling  here, 
he  went  to  Agen  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Scaliger,  who  had  the 
higheft  efteem  and  affedtion  for  him,  and  who  ever  kept  up 
a  moft  intimate  correfpondence  with  him.  Muretus  removed 
from  Villeneuve  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Poidiers,  from  Poic- 
tiers  to  Bourdeaux  in  1547,  and  from  Bourdeaux  to  Paris 
again  in  1552.  On  the  5th  of  February  this  year,  he  re- 
cited in  the  church  of  the  Bernardins  his  firft  oration,  De 
dignltate  ac  pr^eftantia  ftudii  theologici.  He  printed  alfa 
this  year  his  poems,  intitled.  Juvenilia:  from  the  dedication 
of  which  we  learn,  that  he  taught  at  that  time  phllofophy 
and  civil  law. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  year  after,  that  a  moft  terrible 

difgrace  befcl   him,   which,   after  many  diftrefles,   obliged 

him  at  length  to  fly  his  country.     He  was  accufcd  of  no- 

I  thinii; 
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thing  hQ  than  fodomy,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  Shame, 
and  the  fear  of  punifhment,  afFefted  him  fo,  that  he  refolved 
to  ftarve  himfelf  to  death ;  but  he  was  deterred  from  this  by 
his  friends,  who  laboured  to  procure  his  releafe,  and  after 
much  pains  efFe6led  it.  He  could  not  continue  any  longer 
at  Paris,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  Thouloufe,  where  he 
read  lectures  in  civil  law.  But  here  the  friendfhip  he  con- 
ceived for  one  of  his  pupils,  Memmius  Fremiot,  a  native  of 
Dijon,  expofed  him  to  frefh  fufpicions ;  and  the  accufation 
brought  againft  him  at  Paris  was  here  renewed.  Whether 
Muretus  was  really  guilty,  which  is  much  to  be  feared,  or 
envy  only  lay  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  they  pro- 
ceeded againft  him ;  and,  upon  his  flying,  they  condemned 
him  in  1554,  "  to  be  burned  in  effigy  with  Memmius  Fre- 
"  miot  of  Dijon,  for  being  a  Hugonot  and  fodomite."  So 
run  the  rogifters  of  Thouloufe  :  it  was  not  poiiible  for  a  ca- 
tholic to  be  guilty  of  fo  abominable  a  crime  j  he  muft  be  a 
heretic. 

Muretus  now  fled  from  France  into  Italy,  and  falling  fick, 
as  he  went,  at  a  town  in  Lombardy,  he  applied  to  a  phyfi- 
cian,  who  puzzled  with  the  uncommonnefs  of  his  cafe, 
called  in  feveral  of  his  brethren  to  a  confultation.  Not 
knowing  Muretus,  and  fancying  him  too  obfcure  and  low  a 
perfon  to  underftand  any  thing  of  Latin,  they  confulted  a 
long  time  in  that  language,  upon  the  application  of  fome 
medicine,  which  was  not  in  the  way  of  regular  pra6fice, 
and  agreed  at  laft  to  try  it  upon  Meretus,  faying,  ''  Facia- 
"  mus  perlculum  in  corpore  viii :  Let  us  makfe  an  experi- 
''  ment  upon  this  mean  fubjed."  But  Muretus  knew  per- 
fedly  vv'eU  what  they  faid  ;  yet  rather  than  ditisover  himfelf, 
paid  his  hoft,  and  fet  forwards  on  his  journey,  as  foon  as 
they  Vv'ere  withdrawn.  This  ftory  is  told  fomewhat  dif- 
ferently in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Mcnagiana.  He  fpent  fe- 
veral years  at  Padua  and  Venfce,  and  taught  the  youth  in 
.Srarigcrana  thofe  cities.  Jofeph  Scaliger  fays,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
pofleiior.  fame  abomination  at  Venice,  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  in  France  ;  but  others  fay,  that  he  was  only  fuf- 
pe<Sted,  and  that  hcjuftified  himfelf  in  fome  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  Lambin.  Scaliger  in  the  mean  time  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  credited,  in  what  he  fays  of  Muretus,  who,  it 
feems,  had  highly  offended  him  by  a  trick,  which  fhould 
rather  have  moved  his  mirth.  Muretus  had  compofed  for 
his  amufemcnt  fome  verfes,  intitkd,  Attius  &  Trabeas  ; 
P.iTi.  eflit.  which  Scaliger  taking  for  ancient,  cited  under  the  name  of 
iieniKiSie-  Trabcas,  in  his  notes  upon  Varro  de  re  Ruftica  :  but  find- 
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ihg  afterwards  how  he  had  been  impofed  on,  he  removed 
them  from  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Varro,  and  to  be  re- 
venged on  Muretus,  fubftituted  in  their  place  the  following 
diftich  againft  him : 

"  Qui  rigidse  flammas  evaferat  ante  Tolofse 
"  Rumetus,  fumos  vendidit  ille  mihi." 

Muretus  was  thirty- four  years  of  age,  when  the  cardinal 
Hippolite  d'Eft  called  him  to  Rome,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  cardinal  Francis  de  Tournon,  and  took  him  into  his 
fervice :  and  from  that  time,  whether  Muretus  led  a  more 
regular  life,  or  whether  envy  ceafed  to  perfecute  him,  no- 
thing amifs  was  farther  faid  of  him,  but  all  the  world  was 
edified  with  his  condu£l  as  well  as  his  writings.     Two  years 
after,  viz.  in  1562,  he  attended  his  patron,  who  was  going 
to  France  in  quality  of  legate  a  latere;  but  did  not  return 
with  him  to  Rome,  being  prevailed  on  to  read  public  lec- 
tures at  Paris  upon  Ariflotle's  Ethics,  which  he  did  with         , 
fingular  applaufe  to  the  year  1567.     After  that,  he  taught 
the  civil  law  for  four  years  with  an  exa(5lnefs  and  elegance^ 
Which  was  not  common  with  the  lawyers  of  his  time.     Jo- 
feph  Scaliger  alTures  us,  that  he  had  taken  the  degrees  in 
this  faculty  at  Afcoli.     It  is  related  as  a  particularity  in  the 
life  of  Muretus,  that  when  he  iirfl  began  to  read  law-lec^ 
tures  at  Thouloufe,  he  was  fo  very  indifferently  qualified  for 
the  province  he  had  undertaken,  as  to  provoke  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  his  pupils  :  however,  he  fufficiently  wiped 
OfF  this  difgrace  afterwards,  by  a  very  confummate  know- 
ledge in  his  profeflion.     He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life* 
in  teaching  the  belles  lettres,  and  explaining  the  Latin  au- 
thors.    In  1576,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  or- 
dained priefl :  he  devoted  himfelf  with  zeal  to  all  the  exer- 
cifes  of  piety.     James  Thomafius",    in   a  preface  to  fome 
works  of  Muretus  printed  at  Leipfic,  fays,  that  this  learned 
man  was  a  jefuit  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life ;  but,  as  is  al- 
lowed, without  any  foundation  at  all.     He  died  at  Paris  the 
4th  of  June  1585,  aged  59  years.     He  was  made  a  citizen 
of  Rome,  which  title  he  has  placed  at  the  head  of  fome  of 
his  pieces,  probably  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  efteem«<i 
him  very  highly,  and  conferred  many  favours  on  him. 

His  works  have  been  collected,  and  printed  in  fcveral 
volumes  o6tavo  at  Verona.  They  confifl  of  orations,  poems, 
Cpiftles,  various  ledions  or  readings,  and  tranflations  of 
Greek  authors,  Ariftotle  in  particular.  He  had  almofi  all 
the  qualities  of  a  perfect  orator.  He  compofed  with  great 
Vol.  VIIL  M  m  purity. 
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purity,  politenefs,  and  elegance ;    and   he  pronounced   hjs 
orations  with  a  grace  which  charmed  his  hearers.   His  poems 
difcover  genius,  talte,  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  as  well  as 
Maniit.        of  ftile.     Nothing,  as  Manutius  fays,,can  be  more  perfect  in 
Ep.ftolae.      their  kind,  than  his  Variae  le£liones ;  they  fhew  both  the 
judgment  and  elegant  fpirit  of  their  author,  and  contain  a 
thoufand   pretty  things,  which  make  the  reading  of  them 
very  agreeable.     They  confift  of  nineteen  books,  fifteen  of 
which  have  been  often  printed,  and  are  eafy  to  be  met  with  ; 
the  other  four  not  fo,  they  having  been  only  printed,  as  we 
know  of,  with  another  piece  of  Muretus,  called  Obfervatio- 
num  juris  liber  fingularis,  at  Augfburg,  1600,  in  8vo,  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Gruter's  Thefaurus  criticus  ;  and  in 
the  Verona  edition  of  Muretus's  works.     As  for  his  tranf- 
Delnterpre-lations,    the  learned   Huetius  has   commended  them  very 
tibus.  highly  :  he  fays,  that  they  are  very  exa6^,  pure,  elegant, 

chafte,  polifhedi  and  that  the  tranflator  has  not  contented 
himfelf  with  barely  expreffing  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  but 
endeavoured  to  imitate  his  character  and  manner,  as  near  as 
the  fubje(5t  v/ould  allow.  And  yet  we  are  told,  that  Mure- 
tus, notv/ithfiianding  all  this  perfection,  feldom  revifed  or 
corrected  any  thing  he  wrote ;  which,  if  true,  muft  make 
him  appear  a  more  extraordinary  perfon  ftill. 

Some  have  accufed  Muretus  of  adting  the  plagiary,  and 
borrowing  from  Erafmus  and  others,  in  his  critical  capacity  ; 
v/hile  others  have  maintained,  that  he  was  as  well  fkilled  as 
they  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  even  more  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  art  of  criticifm,  and  therefore  had  no  occafion 
to  borrow  from  any  one.  Something  however  of  this  na- 
ture gave  birth  to  an  inextinguifhable  hatred  between  our 
author  and  Lambin,  between  whom,  till  then,  there  had 
always  fubfifted  the  greateft  intimacy  and  friendfhip.  Lam- 
bin intended  to  publifh  commentaries  upon  Horace,  and 
communicated  his  explications  of  many  difficult  pafiages  in 
this  poet  to  Muretus  ;  who,  as  Lambin  complained  after- 
wards, ufed  them  in  his  Various  readings,  which  he  was 
then  employed  on,  and  publifhed  them  for  his  own,  before 
Lambin's  work  was  finiflied.  This  brought  on  a  paper  war; 
and  though  a  reconciliation  was  fome  time  after  efFeCted 
between  the  parties,  infomuch  that  Lambin  dedicated  his 
Lucretius  in  1563  to  Muretus,  yet  it  was  a  reconcilia- 
tion only  in  appearance.  It  was  not  real,  on  the  part  of 
Muretus  at  leaft,  who,  after  Lambin  was  dead,  could  not 
forbear  adling  in  an  hoflile  manner  againft  him. 

MUSiEUS, 
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M  U  S  -^  U  S,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  lived  before 
Homer,  but  of  whom  we  have  nothing  now  remaining,  except 
the  titles  of  fome  poems,  recorded  by  ancient  authors.   There 
goes,  indeed,  under  his  name,  an  admired  piece  upon  The 
loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which  Julius  Scaliger  has  ex- 
travagantly preferred  to  the  works  of  Homer ;  nay,  he  pre- 
tends, that  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  are  indebted  to  it  for  fome 
of  their  fineft  parts.     But  his  fon  Jofeph,  Ifaac  Caufabon, 
Menage,  and,  in  (hort,  every  other  critic,  fuppofe  him  al- 
together miftaken,  and  afcribe  it,  with  probability,  to  Mu- 
fasus,  a  learned  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 
However,  fmce  it  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged  a  cor- 
rect, elegant,  and  pathetic  piece,  it  might  fcarce  feem  un- 
worthy of  the  ancient  Mufaeus  ;  although  Virgil  has  repre-  ^neid. 
ferited  him  as  firft  in  the  Elyfian  tribe  of  poets,  and  *'  bear-  ]^^-  *'• 
*'  ing  up  his  fhoulders  above  the  wondering  multitude.    Mu- 
"  faeum  ante  omnes,  &c/* 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fcholar  at  lead,  if  not  the 
fon  of  Orpheus  ;    and  was,  like  him  too,  efteemed  a  pro- 
phet as  well  as  a  poet.     He  had  the  honour  to  be  prieft  to 
Ceres,  and  prefident  of  her  Eleufmian  myfteries  at  Athens  ; 
on  which  account  Diodorus  makes  Hercules  wait  upon  him  Diod.  SIcoU 
in  his  travels,  to  be  initiated  in  thofe  holy  ceremonies.     Mu-  lib.  it. 
fasus  propofed  Orpheus   as  his  pattern  in  all  things  ;    and 
therefore  would   not  put  in  for  the   prize  at  the  Pythian 
games,  to  be  beftowed  on  him  who  fung  the  beft  hymn  to 
Apollo,  becaufe  Orpheus  had  declined  that  honour  before 
him.     At  Athens,  within  the  old  bounds  of  the  city,  over- 
againft  the  Acropolis,  flood  a  little  hill,  where  Mufaeu?  ufed 
to  fing  his  verfes,  and  where  he  was  afterwards  buried.     It 
feems,  it  was  at  laft  turned  into  a  fortification,  and  called 
Mufaeum.     Paufanias,    from  whom  we  have  thefe  particu-  Paufan, 
lars,  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,   that  the  pieces  commonly  Pl^ocic.  & 
attributed  to  Muficus  in  his  time,  were  the  works  of  Ono-     "^^* 
macritus ;  and  that  there  were  no  certain  remains  of  Mufaeus, 
except  his  hymn  to  Ceres. 

MUSCULUS  (WoLFGANGi/s)  a  celebrated  German  Melchlor 
divine  and  reformer,  whofe  life  was  chequered  with  many  A<*^"" '" 
extraordinary  particulars.     He  was  the  fon  of  a  cooper,  and  Gsrman'*''* 
born  at  Dieuze  upon  Lorrain,  the  8th  of  September,  1497. 
His  father,  feeing  him  inclined  to  books,  dcfigned  him  for 
a  fcholar;  but  not  having  wherewithal  to  educate  him  in 
that  way,  Mufculus  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  fub- 
fiftence,  which  accordingly  he  did,  by  fmging  from  door  to 
door.     He  fung  one  day  at  vefpers,  in  a  convent  of  Bene- 
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cliclines,  (o  happily,  that  they  offered  him  the  habit  of  Jfche 
order,  which  he  accepted,  being  then  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy,  and  became  a  very  good  preacher; 
He  embraced  Luther's  principles,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupportecf 
them  upon  ail  occafions  :  and  this  made  fo  ftrong  an  im- 
preffion  upon  many  of  his  brother  friars,  that  moft  of  the 
Bcnedidines  of  that  convent  forfook  the  order.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  raifed  himfelf  many  enemies,  and  found 
himfelf  expofed  to  many  difficulties  and  dangers  :  upon 
which  he  made  an  open  profcflion  of  Lutheranifm.  He  fled 
to  Strafburg  in  1527,  and  the  fame  year  married  Margaret 
Earth,  whom  he  had  betrothed  before  he  left  the  monaftery. 
As  he  had  nothing  to  fubfift  on,  he  fent  his  wife  to  fervice 
in  a  clergyman's  family,  and  bound  himfelf  apprentice  to  a 
weaver,  who  difmiffed  him  in  two  months,  for  difputing  too^ 
much  with  an  Anabaptift  mrnifter,  that  had  lodgings  in  the 
houfe.  He  then  refolved  to  earn  his  bread,  by  working  at 
the  fortifications  of  Strafburg  ;  but  the  evening  before  he 
was  to  begin  this  drudgery,  he  was  informed  that  the  magi- 
ftrates  had  appointed  him  to  preach  every  Sunday,  in  the 
village  of  Dorlifheim.  He  did  fo ;  but  lodged  the  reft  of 
the  week  at  Strafburg,  with  Martin  Bucer,  from  whom  he 
gained  a  livelihood,  by  tranfcribing :  for  Bucer  wrote  fo  ill,, 
that  the  printers  could  not  read  his  hand  ;  nay,  he  was 
often  puzzled  to  read  it  himfelf.  Some  months  after,  he 
was  obliged  to  refide  at  Dorlifheim,  where  he  fuffered  the 
rigours  of  poverty  with  great  conftancy.  His  only  move- 
able was  the  little  bed  he  brought  from  the  convent ;  which 
however  was  occupied  by  his  wife,  who  was  ready  to  lye-in, 
while  he  lay  on  the  ground  upon  a  little  flraw.  He  ferved 
the  church  of  this  village  a  whole  year,  without  receiving 
one  farthing  of  ftlpend,  through  the  oppreffion  of  the  abbey, 
who  gathered  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  it,  and  muft  have 
perifhed  through  want,  if  the  magiftrates  of  Strafburg  had 
not  affigned  him  a  fum  out  of  the  public  treafury.  He  was 
called  back  to  Strafburg,  to  have  the  fun6lion  of  minifter- 
deacon  in  the  principal  church  conferred  upon  him :  and 
after  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  in  this  character  for  about 
two  years,  he  was  called  to  Augfburg,  where  be  began  to 
preach  in  1531.  Here  he  had  terrible  confli6i:s  to  iu:-lain 
with  the  papifts  j  yet  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  the  magi- 
ftiates  to  banifh  popeiy  intirely.  In  1534,  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Augfburg  abfolutely  difcharged  them  from  preach- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  city,  and  left  only  eight  places  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fay  mafs :  and  thefe  eight  places  they 
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aboTiflied,  with  all  their  trumpery,  in  1537.  Mufculus 
ferved  the  church  of  Augfburg  till  1548,  when  Charles  V^ 
having  entered  the  city,  and  re-eilablifhed  the  papifts  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  found  it  neceflary  for  his 
own  fafety  to  decamp.  He  retired  to  Switzerland,  his  v/ife 
and  children  following  foon  after ;  and  was  invited  by  the 
magiftrates  of  Bern,  in  1549,  to  the  profefTorfliip  of  di- 
vinity. He  chearfully  accepted  this  invitation,  and  acquitted 
himfelf  in  this  capacity  with  all  imaginable  pains  :  and,  to 
ihew  his  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Bern,  he  never  would  ac- 
cept of  any  employment,  though  feveral  were  offered  him, 
dfewhere.  He  died  at  Bern,  the  30th  of  Auguft,  1563. 
He  was  employed  in  fome  very  important  ecclefiaftical  de- 
putations :  he  was  deputed  by  the  fenate  of  Augfburg,  in 
^53^9  ^o  tl^e  fynod  which  was  to  be  held  at  Eyfnach,  for  the 
reunion  of  the  proteftants  upon  the  dodrine  of  the  fupper  : 
he  was  deputed  to  affift  at  the  conferences  which  were  held 
between  the  proteflant  and  Roman  catholic  divines,  during 
the  diet  of  Worms,  and  that  of  Ratifbon,  in  the  years  1540 
and  1541 :  he  was  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  the  conference 
at  Ratifbon,  between  Melan<Slhon  and  Eccius,  and  drew  up 
the  AcSls  of  it :  and  he  was  fent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dona- 
wert,  who  embraced  the  reformation  in  1 544,  to  form  them 
into  a  church,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  true  faith 
among  them. 

Mufculus  was  a  man  of  great  application,  and  deep  learn- 
ing, and  a  confiderable  mafler  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  although  he  was  at  the  leaft  thirty  two  years  of 
-age  when  he  began  to  fludy  the  latter,  and  forty  when  he 
iirfl  applied   to  the  former.     He  publifhed  feveral   books, 
and  began  with  tranflations  from  the  Greek   into  Latin. 
The  firlt  work  of  this  nature  which  he  publifhed  was,  the 
Comment  of  St.  Chryfoflom  upon  St.  PauFs  epiflles  to  the 
Romans,  Ephefians,   Philippians,    ColoiJians,   and  ThelTa- 
lonians,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1536.  He  afterwards  publifhed,  ia 
1540,  the  fecond  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Bafil ;  and  after 
that,  the  Scholia  of  the  fame  father  upon  the  Pfalms,  feveral 
treatifes  of  St.  Athanafius  and  St-  Cyril,  the  Ecclefiaflical 
hiftory  of  Eufebius,  Socrates,   Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Eva- 
grius,  and  Polybius,     Mr.  Huet  in  fome  refpe(5ls  praifes  hisDc  c'arisiiv 
tranflations,  but  does  not  think  him  very  learned  either  in^"P'"'^^'bu3. 
Greek  or  Latin.     "  Mufculus,"  fays  Dupin,  *'  undertookEcclef.au- 
**  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Hiftory  of  Eufebius,  which  he  thor«,vol,Jf 
"  executed  very  happily;  he  has  lluck  clofe  to  his  author's 
**  exprefTion,  and  has  tranflated  the  text  with  great  clear- 
M  m  3  '*  nefs 
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'^  nefs  and  concifenefs  ;  but  he  has  not  always  perfectly  un.- 

"  derftood  his  author,  and  he  has  let  flip  leveral  faults  in 

"  his  tranflation.'*     He  publifhcd   Comments  upon   feme 

parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftament ;  and  father  Si- 

Critiralhift  mon  fays,  that  "  he  was  acquainted  with  the  true  way  of 

Teft\?ik   "  explaining  ihe  fcrip.ures,  but  that  he  had  not  all  the  ne- 

iii.  ch.  14.   "  cefTary  accompliftiments  to  enable  him  to  fucceed  per- 

"  fedlly  in  it,  becaufe  he  was  not  fufficiently  exercifed  in 

"  the  ftudy  of  the  languages  and  of  critical  learning.   How- 

*'  ever,"   fays  father  Simon,   ''    he  examines  the  ancient 

*'  Greek  and  Latin  tranflations  without  prejudice;  and  he 

*'  has  flu^wn  well  enough,  that  the  points  which  are  now 

*'  printed  in  the  Hebrew  text,  were  not  ufed  at  the  time  of 

*«  the  Septuaginr  and  St.  Jerome."     He  was  the  author  of 

fome  original  works,  both  in  Latin  and  German  ;  but  they 

are  neither  numerous  nor  confiderable.     "  If  the  works  of 

Dia.  article  <'  Mufculus,"  fays  mr.  Bayle,  "  were  of  great  advantage 

Muscu-      (t  ^Q  ^j^p  proteftant  party,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  they  are 

o-us, noier.  ,,  ^    .  X       r  11  r  1  •  1    r 

"  now  no  longer  lo,  tor  people  have  tor  a  long  time  Jert 
*'  off  reading  them  :  and  this  perhaps  is  owing  to  a  falfe 
"  delicacy,  and  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  methods  in 
«  fafhion." 

We  muft  not  confound  Wolfgangus  Mufculus  with  An- 
drew Mufculus,  a  Luthern  author,  profeflbr  of  divinity  at 
Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  fuperintendent- general  of  the 
churches  of  the  March  of  Brandenburg.  This  perfon  was 
born  at  Schneberg  in  Mifnia,  and  died  in  the  year  1580. 
He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  books  ;  and,  as  he  was  per- 
fuaded  that  fome  great  revolutions  would  foon  happen  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching, 
he  wrote  upon  thefe  fubjecfis  with  the  affurance  of  a  man 
who  pretends  to  have  the  key  to  the  oracles  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament. 

Wooa'sA.  MUSGRAVE  (dr.  William)  a  very  learned  Eng- 
then.  Oxoi5,  ]jj[}j  phyfician  and  antiquary,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Weftmoreland,  but  born  at  Charlton- Mufgrave  in 
Somerfetfhire,  about  the  year  1657.  Being  educated,  as  is 
fuppofed,  at  Wykeham's  fchool  near  Winchefter,  he  be- 
came, in  1675,  a  probationer  fellow  of  New-colJege  in  Ox- 
ford. He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  lav/s,  the  14th  of 
June,  1682,  but  afterwards  entered  upon  the  phyfic  line, 
[e  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  knowledge  in  his 
profeflion,  and  in  natural  philofophy,  and  was  ele6led  fel- 
low of  the  royal  fociety.     He  was  made  fecretary  to  it  in 

November 
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November  1684,  and  in  that  quality  he  continued  and  pub- 
lifhed  the  Philofophical  tranfac^ions,  from  No.  167,  to  No. 
178  inclufive :  and  feveral  curious  obfcrvations,  which  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  profelfion,  he  caufed  to 
be  inferted,  at  different  times,  in  that  valuable  collciflion. 
He  took  his  degrees  in  phyfic  in  1685  and  1689  ;  and  was 
afterwards  admitted  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
London.  In  1691,  he  went  and  fettled  in  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter, where  he  exercifed  his  profellion  a  long  time  with  great 
reputation  and  fuccefs.  He  died  the  23d  of  December, 
1721. 

Being  a  man  of  very  extenfive  learning,  he  compofed,  at 
his  leifure  hours,  feveral  curious  and  valuable  works  :    as, 
I.  De  arthritide  fymptomatica  diilertatio,   1703,  8vo.     2. 
De  arthritide  anomala  five  interna  diflertatio,   1707,  8vo. 
Of  thefe  two  books,  one  upon  the  regular,  the  other  upon 
the  irregular,  or  inward  gout,  he  gave  an  account  of  in  the 
Philofophical    tranfactions.      3.    JuHi    Vitalis    epitaphium  :  No.  291. 
cum  commentario,  171 1,  8vo.     Walter  Moyle,  efq;  com- Moylc's 
pliments  in  high  ftrains  our  author's  commentary  upon  this  ^'ofthumous 
epitaph  of  Julius  Vitalis,  a  Roman  foldier,  found  in  1708  neir^^^l  I'^l^^l] 
Bath.     4.  De  legionibus  epiftola.     This  letter  concerning  1726. 
the  Roman  legions,  was  addrefled  to  lir  Hans  Sloane.     5. 
De  aquilis  Romanis  epillola,  17 13,  8vo.     This  concerning 
the  Roman  eagles  was  addrefled  to  Gilbert  Cuper,  conful  of 
Deventer,  who  affirmed,  that  they  were  of  maffy  gold  or 
filver;  while  dr.  Mufgrave  maintained,  that  they  were  only 
plated  over.     Mr.  Moyle  confirms  this  laft  opinion  by  feve- ^^'^' P'*'°* 
ral  arguments.     6«Infcriptio  Terraconenfis  :  cum  commen-    ^' 
tario.     7.  Geta  Britannicus.     Accedit  domus  Severianse  fy- 
nopiis  chronologica  :  &  de  icuncula  quondam  M.  regis  JEA- 
fredi  differtatio,    17 15,  8vo.     That  is,  Obfcrvations  upon 
a  fragment  of  an  equeflrian  flone  ftatue,  found  near  Bath, 
which  dr.  Mufgrave  believes  to  have  been  fet  up  in  honour 
of  Geta,  after  his  arrival  in  Britain  :  together  with  a  chro- 
nological fynopfis  of  the  family  of  Severus ;  and  a  difTertation 
upon  a  piece  of  Saxon  antiquity  found  at  Athelney  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  being  king  -Alfred  the  Great's  amulet.     Mr.  I^J'^- p.  2*3* 
Moyle  thanks  our  learned  author  for  a  prefent  of  this  book,  ^^' 
which  indeed  he  had  perufed  in  manufcript,  and  fent  him 
feveral  curious  remarks  upon  it.     8.  Belgium  Britannicum  : 
that  is.  An  account  of  that  part  of  South  Britain  which  was 
anciently  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Belgas,  and  now  com- 
prehends Hampfhire,   VViltfhire,    and  Somerfetfhire.     The. 
title  of  this  book  is,  Belgium  Britannicum,   in  quo  illius 
M  m  4  limites. 
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limitcs,  fluvii,  urbes,  viae  militares,  populus,  lingua,  dil, 
monumenta,  aliaque  permulta  clarius  &  uberius  exponuntur, 
^719,  8vo.  Jt  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters  :  and  there 
is  prefixed  a  diflertation,  in  which  the  do6tor  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  Britain  wds  formerly  a  peninfula,  and  joined  to 
France  about  Calais.  The  whole  is  adorned  and  illuftrated 
with  thirteen  copper  plates,  curioufly  engraved.  Mr.  Moyle 
fpeaks  handfomely  of  this  book,  in  a  letter  to  the  learned 
Moyle's  author :  "  Your  book,"  fays  he,  *'  which  I  have  long 
Pofthumous  cc  vvaited  for,  is  at  laft  come  to  hand.  I  have  read  it  over 
p«  255.  *  "  ^'^■^  ^  world  of  pleafure,  and  dare  venture  to  pronounce 
*'  it  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  reputation  of  the  author. 
^'  Not  only  your  ov/n  country,  but  all  the  commonwealth 
^'  of  letters,  are  obliged  to  your  learned  labours  on  this  fub- 
**  je£l:,  by  which  you  have  preferved  fropi  oblivion  fo  many 
^^  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity." 

^iiyle'sDia.  MUSURUS  (Marcus)  a  native  of  Candia,  and  one 
of  thofe  learned  men  who  appeared  in  Italy  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century.  He  taught  Greek  in  the 
univerfity  of  P^dua  with  great  reputation,  and  had  fo  much 
attachment  to  the  fun6lions  of  that  charge,  that  he  fcarce 
let  four  days  in  a  year  pafs  without  giving  public  leisures, 
which  he  generally  read  at  feven  in  the  morning.  He  was 
an  admirable  Latin  fcholar,  which  had  fcarce  been  obferved 
in  any  other  Greek  tranfplanted  into  the  Weft  ;  and  he 
fludied  philofophy  with  great  eagernefs.  This  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  him  by  Erafmus,  who  was  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Some  fay,  that  the  defire  of  advancing 
himfelf  carried  him  to  Rome,  to  make  his  court  to  pope 
Leo  ;  and  he  did  not  do  this  in  vain  :  for  he  obtained  of 
that  pope  the  archbifhopric  of  Malvazia,  in  the  Morea.  He 
was  fcarce  invefled  with  that  high  title,  before  he  died.  His 
death,  which  happened  in  151 7,  was  brought  on  by  a  dropfy, 
as  Paul  Jovius  fays  ;  who  adds,  that  his  chagrin  for  not  be- 
ing promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  reduced  him  to  a 
very  languM  ftate.  Pierius  Valerianus  has  put  him  in  the 
lift  of  the  unfortunate  men  of  learning,  but  for  juft  the  op- 
pofite  reafon  which  Jovius  has  alledged  :  for  he  reprefents 
him  as  a  man  fo  void  of  ambition,  that  he  confidered  digni- 
ties as  an  infupportable  burden  :  and  he  makes  the  dignities 
he  had  the  caufe  of  that  uneafinefs,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  death.  He  publiftied  nothing  of  his  own  but  a 
few  Greek  verfes,  and  fome  prefaces  in  profe.  The  public  is 
obliged  to  him  for  the  firft  edition  of  Ariftophanes  and  Athe- 

n-^us. 
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*'  naeus.  I  was  intimately  acquainted,"  fays  Erafmus,  «  with  In  Ciceroni. 

*'  Marcus  Mufurus  :  he  was  a  man  remarkably  fkilled  in  *"°' 

*'  all  branches  of  literature ;  but  his  poetry  was  afFeded, 

"  and  fomewhat  obfcure  :    he  left  nothing  behind  him  in 

"  profe,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  a  preface  or  two.     I  was 

*'  furprifed  to  fee  a  Greek  fo  great  a  mafter  of  the  Latin. 

*'  Fortune  fnatched  him  from  the  mufes :  for  when,  by  the 

*'  favour  of  Leo,  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  and  juft  pro- 

"  moted  to  an  archbifhopric,  he  died."     It  is  natural  to 

conclude  from  thefe  words,    that  Mufurus  renounced  the 

profeffion  of  letters,  after  Leo  X.  had  favoured  him  with 

an  invitation  to  Rome :   neverthelefs,  it  is  certain  he  filled 

a  profeflbr's  chair  at  Rome, 
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NJEVIUS  (Cneius)  of  Campania,  a  famous  Latin 
poet,  was  bred  a  foldier,  but  quitted  the  profeflion 
of  arms  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  with  more  leifure 
to  poetry.  Accordingly  he  profecuted  that  art  with  great 
diligence,  and  compofed  a  hiftory  in  verfe,  befides  a  great 
number  of  comedies.  But  he  muft  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate, if  what  is  related  of  his  fuccefs  be  true,  that  is,  that 
his  firft  performance  of  this  kind  being  brought  upon  the 
ftage  at  Rome,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  229  [a],  fo  highly 
incenfed  JVIetellus,  by  the  fatirical  ftrolces  in  it,  that  this 
nobleman,  who  was  then  very  powerful,  procured  him  to 
be  banifhed  from  the  city.  In  this  condition,  he  retired  to 
Utica  in  Africa,  where  he  died  in  the  year  before  Chrift 
202,  and  anno  U.  C.  551.  We  have  only  fome  fragments 
left  of  his  works,  unlefs  his  epitaph,  which  is  faid  to  be 
compofed  by  himfelf,  may  be  ranked  among  them.  The 
reader  will  find  it  below  [b],  as  a  production  of  no  ordinary 
turn ;  and,  if  it  be  genuine,  a  clear  proof  that  Naevius  was 
far  enough  from  being  deficient  in  vanity,  a  quality  which 
IS  faid  to  be  indifpenfible  in  the  compofition  of  a  poet, 

X  a"]  L'Advocat  "Did:.  Portat.  before  Chrift,  and  of  Rome  519, 
but  Moreri  places  it  fix  or  feven  under  the  confulfliip  of  Marcus  At- 
yeai's  earlier,  viz.  the  236th  year     tilius  and  Publius  Valerius. 

[b]  "  Immortales  mortalem  foret  fi  fas  flere, 
."  Flerent  Divae  lamentae  Naeviam  poetam. 
*'  Itaque  poftquam  eft  Orcio  traditus  thefauro 
*'  Obliti  funt  Romse  lingue  Latina  loquies." 

<'  If  it  were  pofTible  that  the  im-  Moreri  quotes  Aulus  Gelllus,  St.. 

<*  mortals  could  bewail  the  death  Jerome,  and  Voflius,   but  without 

«'  of  a  mortal,  the  goddeffes  mufes  diftinguifhing  which  of  thefe  fup- 

"  would  bewail  their  poet  Naevius  :  plied  the  epitaph.     It  is  omitted 

**  therefore,  after  he  was  given  up  in  Di6l.  Portat.  perhaps  as  being 

**  to  the  treai'ure  ot  hell,  they  for-  Judged  fpurious. 
**  got  at  Rome  to  fpeak  Latin." 

NANI  (John   Baptist)    a  noble  Venetian,    and 
prodor  of  St.  Mark,  was  the  fon  of  John  Nani,  once  pof- 

feffed 
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fefled  of  the  fame  poft,  and  Marian  Landi  his  wife.  He 
was  the  third  of  his  family  who  were  called  Baptift.  The 
firft  of  the  name  was  father  of  Auguftine  I.  a  celebrated 
fenator,  who,  among  other  children,  had  Baptift  II.  and 
John.  Baptift  II.  firnamed  the  Ancient,  was  a  gooc|  phi- 
lofopher,  and  publiftied  in  his  youth  a  piece,  intitled,  Bap- 
tiftae  Naeni  Auguftini  ftlii  de  Heroe  libri  quatuor,  Venetii 
1588,  4to.  John,  the  fecond  fon  of  Auguftine  I.  was  the 
father  of  Baptift  III.  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefenr  article,  who 
was  born  Auguft  30,  16 10,  and  was  baptifed  by  the  name 
of  John  Baptift  Felix  Gafpar ;  but  he  took  only  that  of 
Baptift.  He  ftudied  polite  learning  under  Peter  Renzoli 
of  Arezzo,  a  fecular  prieft,  and  went  through  his  courfe 
of  philofophy  among  the  Dominicans  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  at  Venice.  His  brother,  Auguftine  Nani,  being  made 
commandant  of  Vicenza,  he  followed  him  to  that  city,  and 
continued  his  ftudies  there.  Upon  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  in  1637,  though  under  the  age  appointed  of  twenty- 
five  years,  he  was  one  of  the  thirty  who  are  drawn  every 
year  by  lot,  on  the  4th  of  December,  to  aftift  at  the  eledlion 
of  magiftrates.  His  father,  who  was  a  perfon  of  good  abili- 
ties, formed  this  fon  for  bufinefs  himfelf,  and  in  that  view 
carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  went  ambaflador  from  the 
republic  of  Venice  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  That  pontiff',  who 
knew  men  very  well,  predicted  that  John  Baptift  Nani  would 
make  an  extraordinary  perfon  :  and  his  hohnefs's  predi<5^ion 
was  verified. 

He  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  fenators  in  1641,  and 
not  long  after  went  ambaftador  to  France  :  which  character 
he  fuftained  at  Paris  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  with  great 
reputation.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  then  was  prime  mini- 
fter  there,  had  frequent  conferences  with  him,  and  received 
fome  excellent  advice  from  him  upon  the  affairs  difcufTed  in 
the  treaty  of  Munfter,  which  was  concluded  in  1648  [a]; 
in  which  year  our  ambaftador  returned  home,  having  ob- 
tained from  France  conftderable  fuccours  both  of  men  and 
money,  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Turks  in  Can- 
dia.  His  merit  raifed  him  foon  after  to  be  a  member  of  the 
grand  council  to  the  republic  ;  in  which  he  was  appointed 
fuperintendant  of  the  marine  and  the  finances.  In  1654,  he 
was  fent  ambaftador  to  the  imperial  court  of  Germany,  did 
the  republic  confiderable  fervices,  and  made  a  fecond  journey 
to  that  court,  upon  the  election  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

[a]  It  was  by  this  treaty  tliat  tion  to  the  kingdom  in  the  countiy 
Fiance  coiiquered  that  large  addi-    oi  Lorrain. 

While 
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While  he  was  here,  he  received  orders  to  go  again  to  France, 
in  1660.  He  was  there  at  the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV,  af- 
ter the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  obtained  frefh  fuccours  for  the 
war  of  Candia.  The  Venetian  fenate  were  greatly  fatisfied 
with  his  conduct,  and  appointed  him  prodor  of  St.  Mark, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Leonardo  Fofcoli.  Not  long  after, 
in  1663,  the  great  council  nominated  him  captain-general  of 
the  marine  :  but  the  air  of  the  fea  not  at  all  agreeing  with 
his  conftitution,  it  was  refolved  not  to  expofe  a  life  fo  va- 
luable, and  even  necefiary  to  the  republic,  to  fuch  imminent 
danger  :  whereupon  the  nomination  was  withdrawn. 

He  continued,  however,  to  ferve  his  country  upon  many 
confiderable  junctures,  and  was  appointed  by  the  fenate  to 
write  the  Hiftory  of  Venice  ;  an  employ  which  is  given  only 
to  the  principal  nobility  of  that  republic.  He  publifhed  the 
firft  part  [b],  and  the  fecond  was  in  the  prefs  when  he  died, 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1678,  in  his  grand  clima(Sl;erical, 
Niccron.  i.  e.  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Befides  his  Hiftory 
of  Venice,  he  publifhed  an  Account  of  his  fecond  ambafTage 
into  France  in  1660,  and  compofed  other  pieces,  which  are 
extant  in  manufcript  only.  Several  authors  have  fpoken  ad- 
vantageoufly  of  him  [c]. 

[b]  This  was  very  much  efteem-  to  follow  his  own  fentlments  than 

cd,  and  was  tranllated  into  French  the  truth,    in  matters  particularly 

firrt,  by  the  abbe  Tallemant,  and  relating  to  his  native  country.    His 

pxibliflied  in  4  vols.   i2mo  ;    and  ilile  is  alfo  fomewhat  puffy,  and  his 

again  by  Mafclary,  a  French  refu-  diftion  not  very  pure,  and  embar- 

gee,   in  Holland,   and  printed  in  raffed  with  parentheles. 
1702.     There  is  likewife  an  Eng-         [c]  See  his  eloge  among  thofe 

liih  tranflation  of  this  part.     After  of  the  learned,  by  Lorenzo  Craffo. 
ail,  our  author  is  obierved  rather 

NANTUEIL  (Robert)  the  celebrated  defigner  and 
engraver  to  the  French  king  Lewis  the  XlVth's  cabinet,  was 
born  in  1630,  at  Rheims,  where  his  father  kept  a  petty  fliop, 
fuitable  to  his  fortune,  which  was  fmall :  however,  he  re- 
folved to  give  his  fon  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly,  Ro- 
bert was  put  to  the  grammar-fchool  at  a  proper  age,  and,  as 
foon  as  he  had  made  the  necefiary  progrefs  in  clafiical  learn- 
ing, went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy.  Fie  had  from 
his  childhood  a  ftrong  inclination  and  turn  to  drawing,  and 
he  applied  himfelf  to  it  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  being  to  main- 
tain, according  to  cuftom,  his  philofophical  thefis,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  drew  and  engraved  it  himfelf.  As  he 
did  not  rugle6t  to  cultivate  hi.-  genius  this  way,  every  thing 
that  he  undertook  was  fohaiTpHy  executed,  that  he  became 
the  delighc  and  glory  of  the  whole  town.  But  Rheims  was 
6  Jiot 
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not  a  place  where  it  was  poflible  for  him  to  make  any  good 
profit  of  his  productions :  fo  that  as  he  engaged  in  matri- 
mony while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  he  was  not  able,  with 
all  his  fine  talents,  to  maintain  his  family.  In  this  exi- 
gence, he  refolved  to  put  himfelf  in  queft  of  a  better  fitua- 
tion. 

He  left  his  wife,  and  repaired  to  Paris.  Here,  for  want 
of  a  better  way  to  make  himfelf  known,  he  pitched  upon 
the  following  device.  Seeing  feveral  young  abbes  ftanding 
at  the  door  of  a  vi(51:ualIing-houfe,  near  the  Sorbonne,  he 
afked  the  miflrefs  if  there  was  not  an  ecclefiaftic  of  Rheims 
that  lodged  there  ;  telling  her  withal,  that  he  had  unfortu- 
nately forgot  his  name,  but  that  fhe  might  eafily  know  him, 
by  the  picture  that  he  had  of  him  j  whereupon,  he  fhewed 
her  a  pourtrait  well  drawn,  and  which  had  the  air  of  being 
an  exa6t  likcnefs.  The  abbes  hearing  what  paffed,  prefently 
caft  their  eyes  upon  the  pidure,  and  were  fo  charmed  there- 
with, that  they  could  not  leave  admiring  it,  nor  agree  fcarcely 
■who  fhould  extol  it  moft.  *'  If  you  pleafe,  mefiieurs,"  fays 
our  defigner,  taking  the  opportunity,  "  I  will  draw  all  your 
*'  pidures  for  a  fmall  matter,  as  well  done  and  as  highly 
*'  finifhed  as  this  here  is."  The  price  which  he  afked  was 
fo  moderate,  that  all  the  abbes  fat  to  him  one  after  another; 
and  then  bringing  their  friends,  cuftomers  came  in  fafter 
than  he  could  fupply  them  ;  fo  that  he  raifed  his  price :  and 
thereby  having,  in  a  fhort  time,  acquired  a  confiderable 
fum  in  the  houfe,  he  returned  to  Rheims,  and  acquainted 
his  wife  with  his  adventure,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it ;  and, 
ftiewing  her  the  money,  (he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  fell  what 
they  had  at  Rheims,  and  remove  to  Paris,  where  his  merit 
foon  became  known  to  every  body. 

He  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  drawing  pourtraits  m 
crayons,  which  he  afterwards  engraved  for  the  ufe  of  the 
academical  thefes  ;  wherein  he  fucceeded  beyond  all  that 
had  entered  into  that  branch  before.  He  never  failed  to 
catch  the  likenefs  ;  and  even  pretended,  that  he  had  certain 
rules  which  afcertained  it.  In  this  way  he  did  the  pourtrait 
of  the  king,  and  afterwards  engraved  it,  as  big  as  the  life  : 
a  thing  which  had  never  been  attempted  by  any  artift  before 
him.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  beft  piece  of  the  kind  that  was 
ever  done  ;  and  his  majefty  was  fo  greatly  pleafed  with  it, 
that  he  rewarded  him  with  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  louis  d'ors 
for  it,  and  moreover  created  a  new  place  for  him,  and  made 
him  defigner  and  engraver  to  his  cabinet,  with  a  falary  of 
ICOQ  llvre's  per  annum,   Nantueil  afterward s'did  the  pourtrait 

of 
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of  the  queen-morher  in  the  fame  manner,  as  alfo  that  of 
cardinal  Adazarine,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  marlhal  Turenne, 
and  Tome  others,  The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  would  have 
Nantueirs  own  pourtrait  by  himfelf  in  crayons,  in  order  to 
place  it  in  his  gallery,  where  he  had  a  colle£lion  of  all  the 
illuftrious  defigners  and  engravers,  efpecially  fuch  as  were 
done  by  their  own  hands.  It  would  be  too  long  to  mention 
all  his  works,  efpecially  as  intlre  colle6lions  of  them  are 
Cafy  to  be  met  with  among  the  curious  in  thefe  things  : 
they  confift  of  240  prints,  and  upwards  ;  where  almoft  all 
the  perfons  of  the  heft  <|uality  and  faihion  in  France  are 
reprefented,  in  the  moft  noble  and  moft  natural  manner. 
The  colle61:iort  greatly  furpafles  any  other,  both  in  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  the  prints. 

As  foon  as  our  engraver  had  made  an  eafy  fortune,  the 
firft  thing  he  did  was  to  fend  for  his  father,  to  take  a  fhare 
of  his  happinefs.  The  good  old  man  came  ;  and,  though 
poorly  clad,  yet  was  received  at  the  coach-door  by  his  fon, 
in  a  genteel  drefs,  with  all  the  tendernefs  and  marks  of  joy 
imaginable;  infomuch  that  the  fight  drew  tears  of  joy  from 
the  by-ftanders.  From  this  moment,  the  fon's  greateft  hap- 
pinefs was  to  give  his  father  all  the  fatisfa<5^ion  he  could 
wifli.  Nantueil  died  at  Paris  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1678, 
aged  forty- eight  years. 

Carlo  Dati,  in  the  life  of  Zeuxis,  fpeaking  of  our  en- 
graver's works  fays  :  "  Thefe  words  of  Apollonius  reminds 
**  us  to  contemplate  the  aftonifhing  art  of  the  prints  of  the 
*'  modern  gravers  in  France,  where  every  thing  is  repre- 
"  fented  fo  naturally,  the  quality  of  the  drapery,  the  colour 
*'  of  the  flefh,  the  beard,  the  hair  with  the  powder  upon 
•^  it,  and,  what  is  moft  important,  the  age,  the  air,  and 
**  the  lively  refemblance  of  a  perfon,  though  nothing  elfe 
**  is  rhade  ufe  of  befides  the  black  of  the  ink  and  the  white 
*'  of  the  paper ;  which  not  only  make  the  light  and  the 
•'  fhade,  but  do  the  office  of  all  the  colours.  All  this  is 
*'  feen  and  admired  above  all  others,  in  the  excellent  pour* 
"  traits  of  the  illuftrious  Nantueil."  As  to  the  reft  of  hi| 
character  :  he  had  a  natural  eloquence,  and  his  expreflions 
were  lively  ;  his  converfation,  by  the  advantage  of  an  agree* 
able  wit,  and  fome  tinflure  of  letters,  made  him  fought  for 
by  all  people  of  faftiion.  He  was  well  refpe6led  at  court ; 
and  cardinal  Mazarine,  then  prime  minifter,  retained  him 
as  his  defigner  and  engraver,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  monfieur.  He  even  made  agreeable  verfes,  and  re- 
cited them  admirably  well,      He  loved  his  pleafure,    and 

never 
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never  was  fond  enough  of  money  to  amafs  a  great  fortune, 
which  was  fo  much  in  his  power  to  have  done.  Of  upwards 
of  500,000  crowns  which  he  had  gained,  he  left  only  20,000 
to  his  heirs ;  the  reft  being  fpent  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  in  entertaining  his  friends. 

N  A  U  D  E  (Gabriel)  was  defcended  of  a  reputable  fa- 
mily, and  born  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  February  1600.  His 
parents  obferving  the  child's  fondnefs  for  reading,  and  his 
inclination  to  letters,  refolved  to  breed  him  in  that  way  ; 
and  accordingly  fent  him  to  a  religious  community,  to  learn 
the  firft  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  the  principles  of  chrifti- 
anity.  From  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  ardour  and  fuccefs  to 
claflical  learning ;  and  having  learned  philofophy  under  the 
two  celebrated  profeflbrs  of  his  time,  John  Cecile  Frey,  and 
Peter  Padet,  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  very  young.  As 
foon  as  he  had  finifhed  his  courfe  in  philofophy,  he  remained 
fome  time  at  a  ftand  what  profeffion  to  chufe,  being  advifed 
by  his  friends  to  divinity  ;  but  his  inclination  being  more 
turned  to  phyfic,  he  fixed  at  length  upon  that  faculty.  How- 
ever, this  choice  did  not  hinder  him  from  indulging  his  ge- 
nius in  other  branches  of  learning  :  in  reality,  the  plan  of 
his  ftudies  was  very  extenfive,  fuited  to  his  comprehenfive 
talents  and  indefatigable  induftry  :  and  he  foon  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  therein  fo  much,  that  Henry  de  Mefmes,  prefident 
a  mortier,  hearing  his  chara<5lcr,  made  him  keeper  of  hh 
library,  and  took  him  into  his  family.  Naude  was  the  more 
pleafed  with  this  poft,  as  it  gave  him  an  Opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying his  bookifli  tafte  in  general,  and  at  the  fame  time 
furnilhrd  him  both  with  means  and  leifure  to  improve  him- 
felf, as  he  could  wifh,  in  the  fcience  which  he  had  embraced 
in  particular.  And  he  quitted  it  in  1626,  in  order  to  go  to 
Padua  to  perfecft  himfelf  therein  ;  but  he  did  not  continue 
Jong  in  that  univerfity,  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  exi- 
gence of  his  domeftic  affairs,  occafioned  thereby  calling  him 
back  to  Paris  before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

In  1628,  the  faculty  of  phyfic  appointed  him  to  make 
the  cuftomary  difcourfe  on  the  reception  of  licentiates;  the 
performance  intirely  anfwered  their  expectations  from  him, 
and  was  made  public.  In  1631,  his  friend  Peter  de  Pay 
having  mentioned  him  to  cardinal  Bagni,  that  prelate  made 
him  his  librarian  and  Latin  fecretary,  and  carried  him  with 
him  to  Rome  in  the  fpring  of  that  year.  Naude  continued 
in  this  fervice  till  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  which  happened 

on 
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on  the  24th  of  July  1641 ;  and  in  the  interim  made  an  ex- 
curfion  to  Padua  to  take  his  do6tor  of  phyfic's  degree,  in 
order  to  fupport,  with  a  better  grace,  the  quah'ty  with  which 
he  had  been  honoured  by  Lewis  XIII.  who  had  made  him 
his  phyfician,  with  the  ufual  falary.  The  ceremony  of 
this  appointment  was  performed  on  the  25th  of  March  1633, 
and  we  have  the  fpeech  which  he  pronounced  on  the  occa- 
fion.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  cardinal  Bagni,  he  had 
thoughts  of  returning  to  France,  but  was  detained  in  Italy 
by  feveral  advantageous  offers  made  to  him  by  perfons  of 
confideration  in  that  country.  Among  thefe  he  preferred 
thofe  of  cardinal  Anthony  Barberini,  and  clofed  with  his 
eminence.  However,  as  foon  as  cardinal  Richelieu  fent  for 
him  to  be  his  librarian,  Naude  immediately  returned  to 
Paris  ;  but  he  happened  not  to  be  long  in  the  fcrvice  of  the 
prime  minifter,  if  it  be  true  that  he  arrived  at  Paris  on  the 
lOth  of  March  1642,  fmce  cardinal  Richelieu  died  on  the 
4th  of  December  following :  however,  he  fucceeded  to  the 
like  poft  under  cardinal  Mazarine,  for  whom  he  formed  a 
moft  rich  library,  which  he  raifed  from  the  firft  volume,  in 
the  fpace  of  feven  years,  to  the  number  of  40,000. 

His  defign  was  nearly  compleated  before  the  cardinal  gave 
him  two  fmall  benefices,  a  canonry  of  Verdun,  and  the 
priory  of  Artige  in  the  Limoufm  ;  and  we  know  how 
See  the  much  this  ungenerofity  afFedled  him  from  a  letter  of  Patin 
Paiiniana.  to  Charles  Spon,  dated  March  22,  1648,  where  he  writes 
thus  of  our  librarian  ;  "  I  have  feen  one  thing  in  him  which  I 
*'  am  very  forry  for,  efpecially  as  I  have  known  him  all  along 
*'  hitherto  at  a  great  diftance  from  fuch  a  difpofition,  it  is, 
*'  that  he  begins  to  complain  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his  maf- 
''  ter's  ararice,  from  whom  he  had  never  received  any  more 
*'  than  1200  livres  a  year  in  benefices,  not  forbearing  to 
"  declare,  that  his  life  was  facrificed  for  too  fmall  a  matter. 
*'  I  think,"  continues  Patin,  "  what  grieves  him  is,  the 
*'  apprchenhenfion  of  dying  before  he  has  raifed  fomething 
*'  to  leave  to  his  brothers  and  his  nephews,  of  whom  he 
*'  has  a  great  number." 

However  that  be,  Naude  had  the  grief  to  fee  this  library, 
which  he  had  collected  with  fo  much  pains  and  care,  totally 
difperfed.  Upon  thedifgrace  of  Mazarine  it  was  fold,  and 
Patin,  in  a  letter  of  March  5th  1651,  obferves,  that  Naude 
had  bought  all  the  books  in  phvfic  for  3500  livres* 

Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  who  fet  herfelf  to  draw  into 
her  dominions  all  the  literati  of  Europe,  procured  a  propo- 
sal to  be  made  to  Naude  of  being  her  library  keeper  -,  and 
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as  hs  was  then  out  of  all  employ,  he  accepted  the  propofal, 
and  went  to  Cop  :  but  he  foon  grew  out  of  humour  with 
his  refidence  in  Sweden,  the  manners  of  the  people,  fo  very 
different  from  his,  gave  him  great  difguft ;  and  feeing  France 
become  more  quiet  than  it  had  been,  he  refolved  to  return  ; 
accordingly  he  quitted  Sweden,  loaded  with  prefents  from 
the  queen,  and  feveral  perfons  of  diilinilion  :  but  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  journey  threw  him  into  a  fcvor,  which  obliged 
him  to  flop  at  Abbeville,  and  he  died  there  on  the  29th  of 
July  1653. 

As  to  his  character,  he  was  very  prudent  and  regular  in 
his  condu£t,  very  fober,  never  drinking  any  thing  but  water. 
Study  was  his  principal  occupation,  and  he  was  indeed  a 
true  "  Helluo  librorum  ;"  (o  that  he  underftood  them  per- 
fccSlily  well.  He  fpoke  his  mind  v/ith  great  freedom,  and 
that  freedom  fometimes  ihewed  itfelf  upon  religious  fub- 
jedls  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  might  have  occafioned  fome 
difadvantageous  thoughts  of  him,  had  not  the  chriftian  fen- 
timents  in  which  he  died,  left  room  to  believe  his  heart 
was  never  corrupted,  and  had  no  fhare  in  the  too  free  ex- 
preilions  which  fometimes  efcaped  from  him,  efpecially 
in  the  philofophical  railleries,  which  paffed  fometimes 
between  him  and  Guy  Patin  and  GafTendi.  He  wrote 
agreat  number  of  books,  the  principal  of  which  are  inferted 
belov/[A].     Mr.  Bayle  has  embellilhed  his  DivSlionary  with 

feveral 
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[a]  The  titles  are,  Le  morfure, 
«u  diicours  centre  les  libellcS)  Paris, 
1620,  in  8vo  ;  this  piece  is  very 
fcarce.  Inftai6tion  a  la  France  fur 
la  verite  de  riiiftoire  des  freres  de 
la  Rofe  Croix,  Paris,  1623,  8vo. 
La  continuation  de  rhiftoirede  pro- 
grcs  dc  Thercfee,  par  (Claude  Ma- 
lingre,  Paris,  1624.,  4to.  Apoloirie 
pour  les  grandes  perfonnages  fauife- 
ment  fuppolcs  de  magie,  in  8vo. 
Avis  pour  dreifer  unc  bibliothcque. 
De  antiqultatc  &  dignitate  fcholae 
medicoe  Parifienfis  panegyris,  cum 
orationibus  enccmiailicis  ad  ix  ia- 
trogonittas  laurca  medica  donandos ; 
ctlam  addition  a  Thilloire  uc  Louis 
XI,  &c.  Johannis  Riolani  patris 
medici  Parifienfis  regii,  in  artcm 
partam  Galeni,  cum  praefatione  G. 
Naudxi  ad  V.  C.  Johannem  Riola- 
num  filium.    Propedeumaium  plu- 

VOL.  VUL 


lofophicorum  Johannis  Riolani 
medici  regii  liber,  cum  prafFatione 
G.  Naudaei,  Sec.  De  ftudio  liberali 
fyntagma.  Qusellio  iatro-philolo- 
gica  prima,  an  magnum  bomini  a 
venenis  periculum  ?  Difcours  fur 
les  diverfes  incendies  du  Mont  Ve- 
fuve  &  particulierement  fur  le  der- 
nier qui  commenca  16  Decembre 
1 631.  Bibliographia  poiitica  ad 
nobilem  &erudiLum  virum  Jacobura 
G uffurellu m  ;  fee  G  a  1-  f  a  R  E  L  L '  s 
article.  Gratiarum  a8:io  habita  iu 
collegio  Patavino,  pro  philofophix 
k  niedicinae  lamea  ibidem  impe- 
trata,  anno  16^7,  die  25  Maii, 
cum  fauitis  amicorum  acclamatio* 
nibus.  Deir  origine  Sj  governo 
della  republica  di  S.  Marino  breve 
relatione  di  Matteo  Valli,  fecreta- 
rio  Sc  cittadino  di  cliU  republica, 
avcc  unc  preface  Jc  M.  Nuude,  ^ 
N  u  •  M. 
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feveral  extra(5ls  from  them,  as  alfo  with  remarks  upon 
many  pafl'ages  of  them,  whence  may  be  formed  foqjie 
judgment  of  his  merit  and  charader  as  an  author. 


M.  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer.  Quxf- 
tio  iatro-phiiologicaiecuncla,  an  vita 
hominum  hodic  quam  olim  brevior, 
ad  Jolephum  Mariani  Suarefium, 
Vafioneniean  epifcopum.  Qnrellio 
iatro  philologlca  tertia,  an  inatu- 
tina  (tudia  vefpcrtinisialubnora,  ad 
D.  Peireicium.  Quaeilio  latio-phi- 
lologica  qiiaita,  an  liceat  medico 
fallere  aegrotum,  ad  Thadseiim  Co- 
licoam,  Uibani  VIII.  rnedicum  a 
cubiculo  &  canonicum  Valicanum. 
Hieronyrai  Cardani  Mediolanenlis, 
civilque  Bononieuiis,  de  prajceptis 
ad  filios  libellus  ex  bibliotlieca  Ga- 
brielis  Naiidyei,  cnm  ejus  praefa- 
tione  ad  D.  Renatum  Moreau,  Re- 
nati  filium.  Quaeilio  iatro-philo- 
logica  quinta  de  fato  &  fatali  vitie 
termino,  ad  Johannem  Beverovi- 
cium,  do6\orem  rnedicum  Patavi- 
Rum.  Nicolaiex  comitibus  Guidiis 
iTiarchionis  Montis  Belli  elogium. 
De  Ihidio  militari  lyntagmaj&c.  E- 
plflola  ad  BaldumFIorentium^medi- 
cino;  pra6licoe  in  almo  urbis  gym- 
^afio profeflbrem  ordinariinn.  Epii- 
tola  ad  Petrum  Gaflendum,  de  obi- 
t\i  Nicolai  Fabricii  Peirclcil.  Lu- 
clovici  Canalis  marchionis  ab  Atta- 
TiJla  elogium.     Confiderations  po- 


litiques  fur  les  coups  d'etat  a\i  car- 
dinal de  Bagni.  Inftauratio  tabu- 
larii  majoris  templi  Rcatini,  fa6la. 
julfu  &  aufpiciis  D.  Johannis  Fran- 
ciici,  caidinaljs  a  Balneo,  epifcopi 
Reatlni.  Gabrielis  Naudsei  epi- 
grammata  in  virorum  literatorum 
imagines  qiias  illu-ftriflimus  eques 
Callianul'a  Pleteo  lua  in  bibliotheca 
dicavit,  cnm  appendicula  variorum 
caiminum  ad  D.  CafTxanum  a 
Picteo.  Leffus  in  funere  domeftico 
eminentiflimi  principis  cardinalis^ 
a  Balneo,  &c.  11  teftamento  del 
cardinal  Bagni.  Licetus  Leonis 
Allatii  carmine  Grseco  &  Latino 
Guidonis  de  Sauvigny  Bielenflis 
exprefius,  cum  prsefatione  Gabrielis 
Naudsei.  Inftrumentum  plenariae 
fecuritatis,  fcriptum  anno  Juftiniani 
imperatoris  3^  5  id  eft,  inftrumentuni 
quo  transfigit  Gratianus  tutor  cui» 
Stephano  puppillo,  e  bibliotheca 
cardinalir,  a  Balneo  prolatum  a  Ga- 
briele  Naud«o  &  Carolo  Morono 
dicatum.  Our  author  publifned 
feveral  other  pieces,  an  cxa6l  cata- 
logue of  which,  with  the  contents, 
may  be  feen  in  Niccron'sMenioire.'^, 
torn.  ix.  p.  83.— ii2. 


N  A  Y  L  O  R  (James)  a  remarkable  En^lifh  enthufjaft, 
was  born,  about  the  year  16 16,  in  the  parifh  of  Ardefley, 
near  Wakefield  in  Yorklhire,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer, 
but  had  fomc  cffate  of  his  own,  but  gave  his  fon  no  more 
education  than  to  read  Englifh.  James,  however,  had 
good  natural  parts,  and  had  not  been  long  come  of  age  be- 
fore he  got  himfelf  a  wife,  and  fettled  with  her  in  Wake- 
field parifli,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  1641, 
when  he  entered  a  private  foldicr  in  the  parliament  army 
under  lord  Fairfax,  being  then  a  prefbyterian ;  tho'  with  the 
times  he  afterwards  turned  independent,  and  became  quarter- 
mafter  under  general  Lambert,  In  1649,  falling  fick  in 
Scotland,  he  returned  home  to  his  plough;  and  in  1651-2 
was  a  convert  of  the  famous  George  Fox  to  quakerifm,  and 
foon  commciiQQd  preacher  among  that  fe^,  and  obtained 

the 
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the  reputation  of  acquitting  himfelf  well  both  in  word  and 
writing  among  his  friends. 

Our  preacher,  feeing  how  much  he  was  sdmired  by  his 

followers,  prefently  grew  conceited  of  his  fuperior  talents, 

and  refolved  to  repair  to  the  capital,  as  the  befl-  place  for 

blazoning  that  fupcriority.     From  his  nrft  convei^fion  to  the 

new  light,  he  had  filled  his  head  with  ftrong  fancies  of  fpe- 

cial  illuminations  from  heaven,  and  was  now,  in  his  own 

opinion,  become  fuch  a  favourite  there,  that  he  thought  it 

high  time  to  aiTume  a  fuitable  character ;  accordingly,  on 

his  arrival  at  London  in  1655,  be  diflingulfhed  himfelf  fo 

much  above  his  brethren  as  created  uneafmefs.     He  gained 

a  ftrong  party  in  his  favour,  and  the  matter  ran  fo  high, 

that  fome  women,  his  followers,  openly  difputed  with  the 

two  principal  leaders  as  they  were  preaching  [a]. 

Naylor  grew  ftill  more  intoxicated  v/ith  thefe  flatteries, 
and  the  following  year,   1656,  he  went  into  the  weft  of 
England,   to  propagate  the  do(Slrine  of  his  divine  miifion  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  country  v/here  the  brethren  were  nume- 
rous [b]  ;  for  by  this  time  We  find  him    addrefled  by  the 
title  of  the  Everlafting  fon  of  righteoufnefs,  and  prince  of 
peace,  the  prophet  of  the  mod  high  God,  nay,   the  only- 
begotten  fon  of  God,  out  of  Zion,  wh(^fe  mother  is  a  virgin, 
and  whofe  bir:h  is  immortal.     In  the  mean  time,  fuch  un- 
heard of  extravagancies  as  thefe  were  not  beheld  without 
horror,  even  in  thofe  days  of  frantic  fanaticifm.     Informa- 
tion was  given  of  it  to  the  magiftrates,  and  our  Meflrah  com- 
mitted to  Exeter  gaol  !n  September  this  year.     Notwith- 
llanding  this  check,  fome  of  his  female  worfhippers  carried 
their  infatuation  to  that  height,  that  they  vifited  hirti  ?nd 
kneeled  before  him,  and  kified  his  feet :  nor  was  he  long 
detained  in  prifcn,  being  feleafed  in  the  enfuing  month. 

Hereupon  he  fet  his  face  toward  London,  refolving,  how- 
ever, to  take  Briftol  in  the  way.  He  was  attended  by  ftVe- 
ral  of  his  adherents,  who,  in  pafling  through  Glaflonbury 
and  Wells,  fpread  their  garments  before  him  in  the  ftreets. 
•Being  arrived  at  Bedminfier,  about  a  mile  from  Briftol,  they 
formed  themfelves  into  this  mock  procefHon;  one  man  walked 
before  with  his  hat  on,  another  young  man  with  his  hat  off, 

[4]  Their  names  were  Ho*^gii  1656,  ^to. 
and  Burroughs  ;  they  had  gathered  [b]  Probably  Latmcefton  in 
a  meeting  at  London.  Sewei's  Corn\va.ll,  or  Lanfdown  in  So- 
Hi(lor)'ofthequaker3.cindthee^raiid.  nriofttfliire.  At  hi§  examination 
iiupoilor  examined,  or  the  life  and  at  Briltol  he  faid,  h-e  was  at  Law- 
try  il  of  James  Naylor,  Lcndon,  Ion,  as  he  calle^  it  to  the  bretlwen. 
N  n  2  led 
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led  Naylor's  horfe  ;  and,  when  they  came  to  the  fuburbs  ff 
Briftol,  fome  women  fpread  fear fs  and  handkerchiefs  in  his 
way,  two  other  women  going  on  each  fide  cf  his  horfe  ; 
and  all  the  cavalcade  fuiging,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
"  God  of  Sabaoth  ;  Hofanna  in  the  highefl: ;  holy,  holy, 
"  holy.  Lord  God  of  Ifrael."  Thus  the  pageant  eiitered 
the  city  all  knee  deep  in  dirt,  it  being  the  24th  of  Oclober, 
and  the  weather  very  foul  and  rainy.  Such  a  mockery  of 
our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerufalem  drew  the  notice  of  the 
magiftrates,  by  whofe  order  Naylor  was  apprehended,  and 
upon  examination,  blafphcmouily  defending  all  that  had 
pafTcd  in  his  perfonating  Jefus  Chrift,  he  was  committed  to 
prifon  with  fix  of  his  aflociates  :  foon  after  which  they  were 
.all  fent  to  London  to  the  pailiament. 

So  unprecedented  and  unparalleled  a  cafe  had  employed 
the  houfe  feveral  days  ;  he  was  firft  examined  before  a  com- 
mittee on  the  5th  of  December,  and  next  day  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  houfe  :  on  the  8th  it  was  refolved,  "  That 
"  James  Naylor  is  guilty  of  horrid  blafphemy,  and  that  he 
"  is  a  grand  impoilor,  and  a  great  fcduccr  of  the  people." 
After  this,  nine  days  more  were  wholly  taken  up  in  debates, 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  till  the  lyth^  when  fentence 
was  pafTed  as  follows  :  "  That  James  Naylor  be  fet  on  the 
"  pillory  in  Palace-yard  VVeftmJnfter,  during  the  fpace  of 
"  two  hours,  on  Thurfday  next  ;  and  be  whipped  by  the 
'^  hangman  through  the  llreets  from  Weftminfler  to  the 
*'  Old  Exchange,  and  there  likewife  be  fet  on  the  pillory 
"  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
*'  and  one  on  Saturday  next,  in  each  place  wearing  a  paper, 
*^  containing  an  infcription  of  his  crimes.  And  that  at  the 
"  Old  Exchange  his  tongue  be  bored  through  Vv'ith  a  hot 
"  iron,  and  that  he  be  there  alfo  fligmatizcd  in  the  forehead 
"  with  the  letter  B;  and  that  he  be  afterwards  fent  to 
"  Briftol,  and  be  conveyed  into  and  through  the  faid  city 
"  on  horfe -back,  with  his  face  backward  j  and  there  alfo  pub- 
*'  licly  whipped  the  next  market-day  after  he  comes  thither. 
''  And  that  from  thence  he  be  committed  to  prifon  in  Bride- 
"  well,  London,, and  there  reftrained  from  the  fociety  of 
^*  all  people,  and  there  to  labour  hard,  till  he  fhall  be  re- 
^^  leafed  by  parliamejit ;  and  during  that  time  be  debarred 
"  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  iiiali  have  no  relief 
•     *'  but  what  he  earns  by  his  daily  labour." 

•  A/[r.  Whitlocke  feems  to  think,  that  he  was  too  fiercely 
pfofecuted  [c]  ;  and,  though  feverul  perfons  of  different  per- 

[c]  See  his  Memorials,  Pf  654.  edit.  173^. 

fuafions 
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fuafions  prcfented  petitions  to  the  parliament  in  his  be- 
hilf,  yet  it  was  refolved  not  to  read  them  till  after  fentence 
fhould  bepafTed.  The  fird  part  of  which  was  executed  ri- 
goroully  on  the  18th  of  December,  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  remaining  part  within  two  days;  but  he  was 
grown  fo  low  by  his  whipping,  that  he  was  refpited  for  a 
week.  In  this  interval,  leveral  perfons  of  all  perfuafions, 
out  of  compaflion,  willing  to  look  upon  him  as  a  lunatic, 
petitioned  the  parliament  and  Cromwell  twice,  to  have  the 
reft  of  his  punifhment  quite  remitted,  as  being  a  lunatic: 
but  the  plea  feems  to  have  been  invalidated  by  fome  of  the 
protector's  chaplains,  who  went  and  conferred  with  Naylor, 
and  thereupon  the  whole  fentence  w^as  put  in  execution, 
and,  what  is  worth  obferving,  had  all  the  good  effe6l  that 
could  be  propofcd  thereby  :  his  fufferings  brought  him  to 
his  fenfes,  and  with  them  to  an  exemplary  degree  of  humi- 
lity. In  this  difpofition  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  magiftrates 
of  Briftol,  exprefnng  his  repentance  for  his  behaviour  there. 
And,  notwithftanding  his  fentence,  he  got  the  ufe'of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  during  his  confinement  in  Bridewell.  He 
wrote  feveral  fmall  books,  wherein  he  retracted  his  part  er- 
rors, and  was  received  by  the  quakers,  who  had  difowned 
him  in  his  extravagancies.  He  was  difcharged  from  prifon 
by  the  rump  parliament  on  the  8th  of  September  1659,  and, 
about  the  latter  end  of  Odober  i66c,  he  fet  out  from  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  return  to  his  wife  and  children  at  Wake- 
field in  Yorkftiire,  but  was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  fome 
miles  beyond  Huntingdon,  being  robbed  bv  the  way,  and 
left  bound,  in  which  condition  he  was  found  in  a  field  by  ^ 
a  countryman  towards  evening,  and  carried  to  a  friend's 
houfe  at  Kolme,  near  King's-Ripton  in  Huntingdon/hire  j 
but  he  foon  after  expired,  in  November  1660.  Notwith-  Salmoa's 
ilanding  his  mean  education,  yet  having  good  natural  parts,  Chron.hift 
and  efpecially  a  flrong  im.agination,  he  Was  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  feveral  tra(5ts,  as  the  reader  may  fee  in  a  collection 
of  his  books,  epiftles,  and  papers,  printed  in  17 16,  8vo  ; 
the  titles  of  his  books  are  infci  ted  below  [d]. 

[d]  The  titles  of  them  are,  i.  through  his  fervant  James  Naylor, 

Fxhoitation    to    the    rulers,     the  written  by  him  in  the  time  of  the 

preachers,  and  the  lawyers,  1655.  confinement  of  his  outward  man  in 

2.  Milk  for  babes   and  meat  for  prifon,  Lond.    1661,    ^.to.     r^.    J. 

ftrong  men  j  a  feaft  of  fat  tilings,  Naylor's  Salutation  to  the  feed  of 

\vine  well  refined  on  the  lees,  &c.  God,  165^,  8vo.     4.  An  anfwei; 

bein^  the  breathings  of  the  Spirit  to  Blome's  Fanatic  hiftoiy. 
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N  E  A  N  D  E  R  ("Michael)  a  German  proteflant  divine, 
celebrated  for  his  fkill  in  the  learned  languages,  was  born 
in  1523,  at  Soza  in  Silefia,  and  had  the  firft  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  that  town,  under  Henry  Theodore,  fuperinten- 
dent  of  the  diocefe  of  Digne. .  He  went  afterwards  to  Wit- 
temberg,  where  he  heard  the  celebrated  Melan6thon,  and 
feveral  other  profellbrs,  under  whom  he  made  a  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  fciences ;  fo  that  he  was  invited  to  teach  a 
fchool  at  Northaufen  in  1549,  where  he  in(lru£led  the  youth 
there  with  applaufe,  and  in  a  few  years  was  promoted  to  be 
re£lor  or  fchoolmafter  at  Ilfeldt  in  Germany,  which  employ, 
ufeful  and  laborious,  he  fuftained  during  the  fpace  of  forty 
years,  till  his  death,  which  happened  April  26,  1595,  at 
l^fortfhcim  in  the  Black  Forefl,  whither  the  academy  had 
been  tranfplanted  from  Ilfeldt. 

We  have  feveral  pieces  of  his  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of 
fchools,  befides  fome  others,  the  titles  of  which  are  inferted 
belovir  [a].     Kis  ftile  is  diiiufive,  like  that  of  his  preceptor 


[a]  Thefe  are,  Erotemat^  linguae 
Graecae.  Grammntica  HebrK;a. 
Tabula  grammatic«  Graeca;.  An- 
thologion.  Ailrologia  Plndarica. 
Onomologia  e  Siobeo  confe6la. 
SententJae  theoiof^icae  infigniores, 
&c.  Grneco-Latinae.  Theocriti  I- 
dyllia  Graeco-Latina,  cum  argii- 
mentir,.  LycophionGrscco-Latinus. 
Apollor.iiisG.raece  &:  Latin e.  Gno- 
mologia  Latina.  Scntentiae  lec- 
tiffimae,  ex  Grxcis  a\\thoribus  Gen- 
ti-libus.  Prctevangelium  D.  Jaco- 
bi  minorif,  &  dialogus  Chriftiani 
cum  J\id3eo,  ex  Suida  e  Graeco 
tranflata.  Phrai'eologra  Ifocraiis, 
Grseco-Latjna.  De  re  poelica 
Grxcorum,  five  cpithetorum  Grae- 
conim  liber.  Phrafes  poeticas.  De- 
fcriptiones  vanae  &  e]c!2,^ntij«  poeti- 
cas. Ekgantiee  fe€uj)d«m  tria  cau- 
firum  (viz..  dempnitrat.  deJibenif. 
Si  contention.)  genera  diffributre. 
Opus  aureuni  &c  icholafticura;  this 
is  a  collechon  of  ancient  poefies, 
inorsl  andfabuloxjsj  it  was  printed 
at-  Leipfic  in  1-559,  4to.  Orbis 
terrae  paitium  fuccin6l:a  explicatio. 
Theologia  Megakndii  Lutheri. 
Tpbeologia  Bei-n:ndi  &  Tauleri. 
X.ingu?p  Hebraicse  erotemata.  Co- 
il\^thi-!^y?p.pDlit3e  Thebani  Helenze 
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raptus.  Tryphiodcri  poetx  Egyptii 
de  Trojffi  excidio  poema.  Pvloichi 
&  Bionis  Idyliia  in  lingunm  Lati- 
nam  eonveria.  Apophthegmata 
Grosco-Latina  cum  notis.  Phyfica. 
Compendium  phyfica  Ph''.  Me- 
lan(5lhonis.  Ethica  veleium  Lati- 
norum  fapientxim.  Loci  comm-.mes 
philofcphici  Latini.  Epiftolarum 
familiarium  formulae.  Argonau- 
tica,  Thebaica,  Troica,  llias,  poe- 
tica  Grjeca  authoris  anonymi,  &c. 
cum  argumentis  &  marginalibus, 
Cbronicon.  Epiitolae  anniverrariaj,^ 
qvine  diebiis  feftis  ac  dominicis  in 
ccclefia  perlcguntmv  Hebreae  e 
G)  3SC0  textu£v;  paraphrafiSyra  facia?, 
cum  i'choiiis  Hebraice,  Graect,  La- 
tine,  Sc  Germanice.  Compendium 
doStrinx  Chrillianas,  kc.  ex  Ger- 
manicG  &  Latino  Hebraice  ^rGrsece 
converiimj,  Hebraice,  Gracce,  La- 
tine,  Sz  Germanice.  Rhetorics, 
Syllogelocutionum  ac  for^iularum. 
Latino  -  Germanice.  Catachefis 
parva  Lutheri,  Graeco  -  Latina, 
Flores  fapientioe  divinoe,  ex  evan- 
geljisdomjnicis  decerptas.  Theolo- 
gia &  ethica  Scripturas  iancla.-.  De 
methods  artium.  Tabulae  dialeilicae 
Rameae.     TeiiTier  Moreri. 
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Melanclhon  ;  but  he  does  not  fpeak-  fo  well  as  he.  Morhof 
fays,  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  the  common  preceptor 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  Melancfthon.  That  his  preface  to 
his  Erotemata  linguce  Graecas  is  an  excellent  piece,  not  Icfe 
learned  than  it  is  long,  and  that  he  judges  therein  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  authors  with  great  ability. 

NEED  HAM    (Marchamont)   a  fatyrical  Englifh 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  father  of  both  his  names,  who  was 
born  of  genteel  parents  in  Derbyfiiire,  and  bred  at  Glou- 
ceder-hall,  and   St.  John's-collcge,    in  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  .firfl  degree  in  arts ;  and  afterwards  was  taken  into 
the  fervice  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Lucas,  fifter  to  John  lord 
Lucas,  and  wife  of  fir  William  Walter   of  Sarfden,  near 
Burford,  in  Oxfordfliire  j  and  at  length  marrying  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Collier,  maftcr  of  the  principal  inn  at  Bur- 
ford,  had  by  her  this  fon,  who  was  born  in  that  town  in 
Auguft  162c.     Our  author  loft  his  father  the  following  year; 
but  his  mother  the    next    year,     1622,    re-married   with 
Chriftopher  Glynn,  vicar  of  Burford,  and  maf^er  of  the 
free- fchool  there.     This  gentleman,  perceiving  lis  ftep-fon 
to  have  very  pregnant  parts,  took  him  under  his  ovi^n  tuition; 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent  to  All -Souls-college, 
where  being  made  one  of  the  choriiicrs,  he  continued  there 
till  1637,  when  taking  the  degree  of  bachtlor  of  arts,  which 
was   inconnftent  with  his  chorifter's   place,   he  retired  to 
St.  Mary's-hall,    till  he    became  an   uflier   in    Merchant- 
Taylors- fchool,  London. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  an 
under  clerk,  or  writer  to  an  attorney  at  Gray's -inn,  where 
v/riting  a  good  court-hand,  he  obtained  a  comfortable  fub- 
fiftence.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  employ  before  he 
began  a  weekly  paper,  under  the  title  cf  Mercurius  Britan- 
nicus  [a],  on  the  fide  of  the  parliament,  fluffed  with  fcur- 
rilous  Sanders  againft  the  court :  whence  he  became  popu- 
lar, and  being  an  a6tive  man  was  called  captain  Needham 
of  Gray's-inn. 

[a]  Communicating  (as  the  title  ov  beginning  of    1647.     Perhajvs 

proceeds)  the  affairs  of  Great  Bri-  our  author  nright  take  the  title  fron\ 

tain,  for  the  better  information  of  a  tragi-comedy,  called  Mercurius 

the  people.     Thefe  Mercuries  be-  Britannicus,  or  the  Engliili  intelli- 

gan  about  the  middle  cf  Aug'jft  gcncer,  reprinted  in  164.1,  in  410, 

164'^,  and  came  ov.t  on  Mondays  in  v/rote     by    one    Ri':har4.    Brath- 

one  fheet,  to  the  latter  end  of  1 646,  y/ayte. 
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About  that  time  he  ftudied  phyfic,  following  the  chy mi- 
ca] method,  and,  in  1645,  began  to  pracftife,  and  by  this, 
and  his  political  V/ritings,  fupported  a  genteel  figure.     But 
whether  by  imprifonment  in  the  Gate-houfe,  for  afperfing 
his  majefty,  in  the  opening  or  explaining  his  cabinet  letters 
taken  at  Nafeby  in  1645,  or  for  fome  fcorn  and  affront  put 
upon  him,  he  fuddenly  left  his  party,  and,  obtaining  the  fa- 
vour of  a  royalift,  was   introduced  by  him   into  the  king's 
.prefence  at  Plampton-court  in  1647,  and,  afking  pardon  upon 
-his  knees,  readily  obtained  it,  fo  that  being  admitted  to  the 
king's   hand,  he    wrote   foon   after  another  paper   intitled, 
Mercurius  pragmaticus  [b],  which  being  equally  witty  with 
the  former,  and  as  fatyrical  againft  the  preihyterians,  and 
full  of  loyalty,  made  him  known  and  admired  by  the  wits  of 
,that  fide.     However,  being  narrowly  fought  after,  he  left 
London,  and  for    a  time   lay   concealed    at   the    houfe    of 
dr.  Peter  Hcylin,  at    Minfter-Lovel,  near  Burford,  till   at 
length  being  difcovcred,  he  was  iinprifoncd  in  Newgate,  and  in 
danger  of  his  life.   Lcnthal,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com,- 
mons,  who  knew   him  and    his  relations  well,    and  John 
B-radfliaw,  preJident   of  the   high-court   of  juftice,    treated 
him  fairly  ;  and  not  only  got  his  pardon,  but  with  promife 
of  rewards  and  places  perfuadcd  him  to  change  his  ftile  once 
more  for  the   independents,  who  then  were  the   uppermoft 
party.     In  this  temper  he  publiflied  a  third  weekly  paper, 
called  Mercurius  politicus  [c],  which  came  out  every  VVed- 
nefday,  in   two   fheets  4to,  commencing   with   the  9th   of 
June  1649,  and  ending  with  the  6th  of  June  1650,  which 
being  Thurfday,    he  began  again   with   Number  I.    from 
Thurfday  June  6,  to  Thurfday  June  13,    1650,  beginning. 
Why  fhould  not  the  commonv^-ealth  have  a  fool,  as  well  as 
the  icing  had,  &c.     This  paper,  which  contained  many  dif- 
.  courfes  ao;ainil  monarchy,  and  in  behalf  of  a  free  ftate,  efpc- 
cially  thofe  that  were  publifhcd  before  Cromwell  was  made 
proteclor,  was  carried  on  without  any  interruption  till  about 

[b]  Conimiinicating  intelligence  Mercuriv.r>   pragmaticus    for   k'mg 

from  all,  touching  ail  aifaiis,  de-  Charles   II.    &c,  begun   April  24., 

(igns,    humo\irp,    and   conditions,  1649,  but  quickly  ended.     There 

(Iirougho.ut  the  kingdom,,  erpcc}i]I,y  were   now  and    then  other  Prag- 

from   \yeftiT)i hueV   and  the  head-  matici  that  peeped  forth,  but  they 

quarters.     There.were  two  parts  of  v/ere  f'purious. 
tTieiti,  and  they  carne  out  weekly,  .       [c  j  Cornprifmg  the  fam  of  fo- 

iYi  one   flieet  4to.     The  firft  pait  reign  intelligence,  with  the  aifairs 

commenced    September   14,  1647,  now  on  foot  in  "the  three  nations  of 

and  ended  Januaiy  9,  .1648.     The  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
otlier  part,    which    was    intitkd, 
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the  middle  of  April   1660,  when  (as  feveral  times  before)  it 
was  prohibited  by  an  order  of  the  council  of  ftate  [d]. 

And  upon  the  return  of  king  Charles  IT.  our  author  lay- 
hid  till,  by  virtue  of  fome  money  well  placed,  he  obtained 
his  pardon  under  the  great- fcal  ;  after  which  he  exercifed 
the  faculty  of  phyfic  among  the  diflenters,  which  brought 
him  in  a  confiderable  benefit  till  his  death,  which  happened 
fuddenly  in  1678,  at  the  houfc  of  one  Kidder,  in  Devereux- 
court,  near  Temple-bar,  London.  He  was  buried  on  the 
29th  of  November,  at  the  upper-end  of  the  body  of  the 
church  of  St.  Clement's-Danes,  near  the  entrance  into  the 
chancel.  But,  that  church  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
foon  after,  the  letters  on  his  grave-ftone  were  taken  away 
or  defaced.  The  reader  will  be  entertained  with  an  epitaph 
made  on  him  in  the  year  1687  [e].  Mr.  Wood,  who  knew  Athen. 
him,  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  perfon  endowed  with  quick  Oxon.  vol. 


[d]  By  the  fame  order  Henry 
Muddiman  and  Giles  Diu'v  were 
authoriied  to  piiblifh  their  intelli- 
gence every  Monday  and  Thiirfday, 
under  the  titles  of  Parliamentary  in- 
telligence, and  Mercurius  piibliciu-!, 
which  continued  (Dury  foon  after 
going  over)  till  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft  1663,  when  Roger  L'Eftrange 
pnblKhed  the  intelligence  twice  a 
week  in  quaito  flieets,  imder  the 
titles  of  the  Public  intelligencer  and 
the  News  ;  the  firft  of  which  came 
out  the  3 1 11  of  Auguft,  and  the  other 
on  the  3d  of  September  1663. 
Thefe  contimied  till  January  29, 
1665,  when  L'Eftrange  defifted ; 
becaufe,  in  November  preceding, 
were  publi/lied  other  kinds  of  news- 
papers twice  a  week  in  half  a  fheet 
folio,  Thefe  were  called  the  Ox- 
ford gazette,  and  the  lirft  com- 
menced No  vemlier  7,  1665,  the  king 
and  queen  with  their  courts  being 
then  at  Oxford.  Thefe  for  a  fhort 
time  were  written,  it  is  luppofed, 
by  Henry  Muddiman  j  but,  when 


the  court  removed  to  London,  they 
were  intitled,  TheLondon  gazette; 
the  firlt  of  which  that  was  pub- 
liftied  there,  came  forth  on  the  5th 
of  Februaiy  following,  the  king 
being  then  at  Whitehall.  Soon 
after  mr.  Jofeph  Williamfon,  then 
under-fecretary  of  ftate,  aftenvards 
fu'  Jofeph,  and  principal  fecretary 
of  ftate,  procured  the  writing 
of  them  himfelf,  and  thereupon 
employed  Charles  Perrot,  M.  A. 
and  fellow  of  Oriel-college  in  Ox- 
ford, who  had  a  good  command  of 
his  pen,  to  do  that  office  under  him, 
as  he  did,  though  not  conrtantly, 
till  1671  j  after  which  time  they 
were,  conftantty  written  bv  ulider- 
fecretarles,  till  the  revolution  a^d 
afterwards  •  but  at  prefent  the  Ga- 
zette writer  is  a  diftin6l  place, 
given  to  ibme  favourite,  being  re- 
puted worth  6  or  700 1,  per  annum. 
[e]  This  was  printed  at  the  end 
of  a  witty  pamphlet  Intitled,  Mer- 
curius Britannicus's  welcome  to 
hell,  and  is  as  follows  : 


*'  Here  lies  Brltahnicus,  hell's  barking  cur, 

*'  That  fon  of  Belied,  who  kept  damned  ftir  ; 

"  And  every  Monday  fpent  his  ftock  of  fpleen, 

*'  In  venomous  railing  on  the  king  and  queen; 

.**  Who  tho'  they  both  in  goodnefs  may  forgive  him, 

"  Yet  for  his  faictv  we'll  in  hcU  receive  him.'* 
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natural  parts,  was  a  good  humanift,  poet,  and  boon 
droll  ;  and,  had  he  been  conftant  to  his  cavaleering  princi- 
ples, would  have  been  beloved  and  admired  by  all  j  but  be- 
ing mercenary,  and  preferring  his  intereft  to  his  confciencc, 
friendfhip,  and  love  to  his  prince,  was  much  hated  by  the 
royal  party  to  the  laft.  Befides  the  Mercuries  already  men- 
tioned, he  publifhed  a  great  number  of  other  things  3  the 
greateft  part  of  which  are  mentioned  below  [f]. 


[r]  The  titles  are   as  follow  : 
X .  A  check  to  the  checker  of  Bii- 
tannicus,  &c.  Lond.  1644,  4to.    1. 
He  alfo  wrote  a  fharp  libel  againft 
his  majefty's  late  mefl'age  for  peace, 
Unno  1645  j  in  anfwer  to  which  was 
published,  The  refiifers  of  peace  in- 
cxcufable,  by   his   majefty's  com- 
jnand,  Oxon.  1645,  one  iheet  410. 
3.  A  hue  and  cry  after  the  king, 
written  after  the  king's  defeat  at 
Nafeby,  in  1645.     4.  The  cafe  of 
the  kingdom  ftated  according  to  the 
proper  intereftsof  thefevcral  parties 
engaged,  Sec.  the  third  edition  of 
which  was  printed  at  London,  1647, 
4.tQ.     5.  The  levellers  levelled  j  or 
the  independents  eonfpiracy  to  root 
out  monarchy,  an  interlude^  Lond. 
1647,  in  two  Iheets   4to.      6.  A 
plea  for  the  king  ar»d  kingdom,  by 
■way  of  anfwer  to  a  late  remonftranqe 
of  the   army,  Lond.    1648,  three 
fiieets  4to.       7.  Digitus  Pd  ;    or 
God's  juftice  upon  treachery  and 
freafon,  exemplified,  in  the  life  and 
<feath  of  the  late  James   duHc  of 
Hamilton,  Sec.  Lond.  1649,    four 
ilieets  4to.      8.  The   year  before 
came  out  a  book  intitled.  The  ma- 
nifold praflices  and  attempts  of  the 
Hamiltons,  &c.  to  get  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  Lond.    1648,   4to.  pro- 
bably wrote  by  Needham,  as  the 
.•whole  of  it  is  contained  in  the  Digi- 
tus Dei.     9.  The    public   intelli- 
gencer, &c.  thefe  came  out  weekly 
en  Monday,  but  contained  moftly 
the  fame  matter  that  was  in  the  Po- 
litical Mercuries.     10.  The  cafe  of 
the   commonwealth    of    England 
llated,  &c.  Lond.    1649,    in    two 
parts,  4ta.  and  again  in  1650,  in 
4to,     n.  Difcomi^  of  the  excel- 


lency of  a  free  ftate  above  kingly 
government,    Lend.     1650,     410. 
publifhed  with  the  foiToer.  12.  An 
appendix   added  out  of   Claudius 
Salmafms's  Defenfio  regis,  and  mr. 
Hobbe's  De  corpore  politico.     15. 
Tryal  of  mr.  John  Goodwin  at  the 
bar  of  religion  and  right  reafon, 
&c.  Lond.  1657,  4to.     In  reply  to 
this  Goodwin  took  occafion,  in  a 
piece  intitled  The  triuviri,  to  cha- 
racterize our  author,   as  having  a 
foul  mouth  whichSatan  bath  opened, 
&;c.  Lond.  1658.  in  the  preface.  14. 
Intereft  will  not  lye,  &c.  in  refuta- 
tion of  The  intereft  of  England 
ftated,  Lond,  1659,  fix  {heet!>  large 
4to.     15.  The  moderate  informer, 
&c.  ccmmunicating  ths    Jiofc  re- 
markable tranfaftions,    both   civil 
and  military,  in  the  commonwealth 
of   England,    Sec.    it   conmiences 
with  the  rath  of  May  1659;  but 
was  not  carried  on  above  two  or 
three  weeks.     Needham,  it  ftems, 
was  put  out  of  his  place  of  writing 
the  w«ekly  news,  in  the  time  of 
Ricl\ard  lord  protector,  and  John 
Can   put  in  his  roam,  occafioned 
by  the  prefDyterians  j  yet,  in  fpite 
of  opposition,  he    carried   on    the 
writing    of    his    Mercuries.     16. 
News  from  Bruffels,  &c.  in  a  letter 
dated  to  March  1659,  fl.  vet.  anon, 
but  faid  to  be  written  by  our  au- 
thor againft  Charles  II.   and  his 
court,  and  conveyed  to  the  prefs  by 
Praife-God  Barcbone.     It  v/as  an- 
fv/ered  about  a  week  after  in  The 
late  news,  or  raeffage  from  Bruffels 
unmaflced.     17.  A  fnort  hiflory  of 
the  Englifh  rebellion  compleated  in 
verfe,  Lond.   1661,  4to.     A  col- 
leekion  of  ail  fuch  verfcs  as  he  had 
printed 
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printed  before  each  of  his  Mercm-ii  the  beginning  of  Februaiy  1676. 
pragmatici.  To  it  hcprefixerl,  The  23.  A  letter  from  a  perlbn  newly 
ti-ue  chara£ter  of  a  rigid  prelbyter  i 
and  added  the  coat  of  arms  of  fir 
John  Preibyter  :  but  the  charailer 
was  not  of  his  writing.  It  was  re- 
printed in  1680,  4to.  18.  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  fchools  and  fchool 
mafters,  Lond.  1663,  one  fheet  and 
a  half,  4.10.  19.  Medela  Medicinse, 
&c.  Lond.  1665.  Anfwered  by 
two  doftors  of  that  faculty,  fel- 
lows of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
viz.  John  Twifden,  in  his  Mede- 
cina  veterum  vindicata,  &"€.    and 
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choien  to  fit  in  this  parliament,  to 
a  bencher  in  the  Temple,  Sec.  24. 
A  narrative  of  the  cauie  and  man- 
ner of  the  imprilonment  of  the  lords 
now  dole  prifoners  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Needham  is  faid  to  be 
encouraged  to  write  thefe  two  pac- 
quets  by  Thomas  earl  of  Danby. 
35.  ChriflianinTimus  chriiliananduss 
or,  Realbns  for  the  reduction  of 
France  to  a  more  clu'iitian  ilate  in 
Europe,  Lond.  1678,  in  ten  ftieets 
4to.     26.  A  preface  to  A  new  ide:i 


Robert  Sprackling,  in  his  Medela     of  the  practice  of  phyfic,  written  by 


ignorantiK.  ao.  An  epiftoiary  dif 
coude  before  Medicina  inftaurata, 
&c.  by  Edward  Bolneft,  M.  D. 
Lond.  1 66c.  zi.  A  pacquet  of 
advices  and  animadverlionsj.  Sec. 
occafioned  by  A  letter  from  a  per- 
fon  of  quality  to  his  friend  in  the 
country,  written  by  lord  Shaftlbury, 
Lond.  1676.  22.  A  fecond  pac- 
quet of  advices,  &c.  in  anfwer  to 
Some  confiderations  upon  the  quef- 
tion,  whether  the  parliament  be  dif- 
folved  by  its  prorogation  for  fil'teen 
rnonths  ?  And  another,  intitled, 
The  long  parliament  dilTolved, 
written  by  Denzil  lord  Holies,  b\it 
owned  by  his  chaplain,  a  noncon- 
ibrmift,  named  Carey,  or  Carew, 
who  was  thereupon  committed  pri- 
fpner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  in 


Francis  de  la  Boe  Sylvius,  Lond. 
1675,  8vo. 

Our  author  alfo  tranflatcd  into 
Englifh  Mare  claufum,  printed  113, 
1652,  or  thereabouts,  in  folio,  in 
which  he  foilled  the  name  of  a  com- 
monwealth, inltead  of  the  kings  of 
England,  and  fupprefled  tiie  dcdi-» 
cation  to  the  king.  He  alio  adde4 
an  appendix  to  it,  concerning  the 
fovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Great- 
Britain  on  the  lea,  intitled.  Addi- 
tional evidences,  which  he  pro- 
cured, as  it  is  thought,  of  prefident 
Bradfliaw,  He  alio  made  com- 
ments and  glofles  on  the  book :  fo 
that,  after  the  reftoration,  the  copy- 
was  cojrefted,  perfe6led,  and  re- 
ftored  by  J.  H.  gent.  [James  How- 
ell] and  printed  in  1662,  folio. 


NEEFS  (Peter)  a  Flemifh  painter,  who,  after  A u- 
guftine,  Taiib,  Viviano,  Ghifolfi.,  and  Steenwick,  by  his 
talent  of  painting  architecture,  in  which  he  did  not  take 
for  the  objects  of  liis  ftudy  either  temples  or  palaces,  or  the 
remains  of  thofe  beautiful  works  that  have  efcaped  the  ruins 
of  time,  but  chofe  the  Gothic  lbu£f  ures  of  ancient  churches. 
with  fomuch  tafte  and  underftanding,  that  he  has  merited  a 
place  among  the  moft  eminent  artifts.  He  imbibed  the  firft 
tincture  of  his  art  from  Steenwick  ;  but,  finding  he  had  na 
turn  cither  for  treating  fubjefts  of  fancy  or  pourtrait,  he 
attached  himiblf  to  architecture,  perfpeCtive,  and  to  paint- 
ing the  infide  of  churches,  with  fuch  minute  nicety  and 
fteady  patience,  as  all  muft  admire,,  few  will  be  able  to  imi- 
tate.    His  exadlnefs  ii>  reprcrenting  the  fmall'cil  parts  cart 

hardly 
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hardly  be  conceived  ;  yet  he  difpofes  his  lights  fo  propcrlj', 
that  his  piclures  have  a  furprifing  efFccft.  The  fmalleft 
ridges  in  the  channelled  ornaments  of  the  roofs,  and  the 
leait  projections  of  the  cornices,  are  maiked  out  with  the 
greateft  attention  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  fpite 
of  the  great  number  of  ridges  and  profiles,  his  manner  ne- 
ver appears  dry  or  hard.  As  he  painted  figures  but  indif- 
ferently. Van  Tulden,  Teniers,  and  others,  fupplied  the 
defeat  for  him-,  yet  he  always  took  care  that  the  union  of 
the  two  pencils  fhould  be  imperceptible. 

Whatever  enquiries  have  been  made  in  Holland  about 

the  particulars  of  his  life  and  death,  have  been  fruitlefs.     His 

Artof  paint-  difciples  are  alfo  unknown.     There  is  only  one  plate  en- 

ins,  Set.      graved  after  him  that  we  know  of,  which   is  in  the  cclkc- 

$w, '  ^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  emperor's  pictures  by  A.  J.  Prenner. 

He  had  a  fon  of  his  name,  who  was  likewife  a  difciple  of 
Stecnwick,  but  was  greatly  inferior  to  his  father. 


NELSON  (Robert)  a  learned  and  pious  Englifli 
gentleman,  was  born  the  226.  of  June,  1656,  at  London, 
being  the  fon  of  mr.  John  Nelfon,  a  confiderable  Turkey 
merchant  of  that  city,  by  Delicia  his  v/ife,  {-iler  of  fir  Ga- 
briel Roberts,  who  was  likewife  a  Turkey  merchant  of  the 
fame  city.  His  father  dyino;  when  he  was  but  two  years 
old,  he  wa^  committed  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  her 
brother  fir  Gabriel,  who  was  appointed  his  guardian,  and  by 
whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
near  rclationfl-iip,  but  alfo  of  his  perfon  and  temper,  and  the 
ftrcngth  and  vivacity  of  his  underfhinding,  even  in  his  ear- 
Jieft  years.  His  firfl:  education  was  at  St.  Paul's- fchool, 
London  ;  but  after  fome  time  his  mother,  cut  of  fondriefs, 
took  him  home  to  her  houfe  at  Dryfieldi  near  Cirencefter, 
in  Gloucefterf]}ire,  having  procured  the  learned  dr.  George 
Bull,  then  rector  of  Suddington  in  that  neighbourhood, 
t€)  be  his  tutor  [a].  As  foon  as  he  was  fit  for  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  was  itnt  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge,  and 
admitted  a  fellovv'  commoner  [eI.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  dr.  afterwards  archbifhop  Tillotfon,  was  confulted  on 
this  occafion,  he  being  intimately  acquainted  W'ith  the  guar- 
dian, fir  Gabriel  Roberts  :  however,  it  is  certain  that  mr. 
Nelfon  v/as  eaily  known  to  that  learned  and  worthy  divine, 
arid 'Very  much  efteehied^by  him  [c]. 

f  Ji]  Birch's  tUl  of'  TilloL..:  .  '  rOlife  of  Kettlewell,  p.  169. 

p.. 68.  .:';  :  j  ^ilc  of  Tiilptibn. 

In 
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.  .  In  ii58o,  he  was  choicii  a  fellow  of  the  roval. fociety  [d]  ; 
Dcing  probably  inclined  to  receive  that  honour  out  of  refpeft 
to  his  friend  and  fchool-feljow  dr.  Edmund  Halley,  for 
whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  and  in  whofe  company  he 
fet  out  on  his  travels  abroad,  the  December  following.  In 
the  road  to  Paris,  they  favv  the  remarkable  comet  which  g^ve 
rife  to  the  cometical  aftronomy  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and 
our  author,  apparently  by  the  advantage  of  his  fellow  tra- 
veller's inftruftions,  fent  dean  Tillotfon  a  defcription  of 
it  [eJ.  Before  he  left  Paris,  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  the  Englifli  court,  inviting  him  to  purchafe  a  place 
there,  by  the  promife  of  his  affiftance  in  it  [f].  He  was 
young,  had  a  great  affection  for  king  Charles  and  the  duke 
of  York,  and  was  pleafed  with  the  thoughts  of  figuring  it 
near  their  perfons  j  but,  as  he  could  not  refolve  upon  an  af- 
fair of  fuch  confequence  without  the  approbation  of  his  mo- 
,ther  and  uncle,  he  firfl  applied  to  dean  Tillotfon  to  found 
;thcm,  with  afTurances  of  determining  himfelf  by  their  judg- 
ment and  advice,  including  alfo  that  of  the  dean  ;  who  find- 
ing them  both  aveife  to  it,  he  thereupon  dropped  the  mat- 
ter, and  purfued  his  journey  with  his  fellow  traveller  to 
.Rome,  where  he  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  lady  Theo- 
phila  Lucy,  widov/  of  lir  Kingfmill  Lucy,  of  Broxburne  in 
Hertford  {hi  re,  bart.  and  fecond  daughter  of  George  earl  of 
Berkeley,  who  foon  difcovered  a  (Irong  paiTion  for  him  :  this 
concluded  in  a  marriage,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1682. 
But  it  was  fome  time  before  fhe  confefTed  to  mr.  Nelfon 
the  change  of  her  religion  ;  wliich  was  owing  to  her  con- 
verfations  at  Rome  with  cardinal  Philip  Howard,  who  was 
grandfon  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  collector  of  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles,  kc.  and  had  been  raifed  to  the  purple  by 
pope  Clement  X.  in  May  1675.  Nor  was  this  important 
alteration  of  her  religious  fentiments  confined  to  her  own 
mind,  but  involved  in  it  her  daughter  by  her  firft  hufband, 
v/hom  fhe  diew  over  to  her  new  religion;  and  her  zeal  for 
it  prompted  her  even  to  engage  in  the  public  controverfy 
then  depending.  She  is  the  ilippofed  authorefs  of  a  piece 
printed  in  1686,  4to,  under  the  title  of,  A  difcourfe  con- 
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[d]  Birch's  Hilioiy  of  the  I'cyal 
focietv,  vol.  iv.  p.  72. 

[e]  Life  of  Tillotfon,  p.  79. 

[f]  This  propofal  was  mude  hy 
nir.  Henry  Savillc,  brother  to  lord 
Vilcoimt  Hallifnx  :  he  had  been 
fwoni  vice-chiunberlain  of  the  king's 


houHiold  in  December  1680,  and 
was  at  this  time  envoy  from  king 
Charles  II.  to  the  court  of  France, 
though  now  at  London,  whence 
he  fent  this  offer  in  a  kiter  to  rar. 
Nellbn.     Ibid.  p.  S3. 

cerning 
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Cerning  a  jlidge  ofcontroverfy  in  matters  of  religion,  (hew- 
ing the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  judge  [g]. 

This  misfortune  touched  her  hufband  very  nearly.  He 
employed  not  only  his  own  pen,  but  thofe  of  his  friends  dr. 
Tillotfon  and  dr.  Hickes,  to  recover  her  [h]  ;  but  all  proved 
jneffe(9:uci],  and  flic  continued  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome  till  her  death.  She  was  a  perfon  of  fine 
fenfe  and  underftanding.  Dr.  Tillotfon  particularly  laments 
hef  cafe  on  that  account  ;  and  even  feems  not  to  be  intirely 
free  from  all  apprehenfions  of  the  influence  fhe  might  have 
upon  her  hufband  in  this  important  affair.  But  mr.  Nel- 
fon's  religion  was  too  much  the  refult  of  his  learning  and 
reafon,  to  be  ihaken  by  his  love,  which  was  equally  lieady 
And  inviolable.  Her  change  of  religion  made  no  change  in 
his  affe6tions  for  her ;  and,  when  fhe  relapfed  into  fuch  a 
bad  fiate  of  health  as  required  her  to  go  to  drink  the  Waters 
at  Aix,  ht  attended  her  thither,  in  1688  :  and  not  liking 
the  profpect  of  the  public  affairs  at  home,  which  threatened 
the  removal  of  king  James  H.  from  the  poffefTion  of  the 
crown,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  fecond  trip  to  Italy,  tiaking 
his  lady,  together  with  her  fon  and  daughter  by  her  former 
hufband,  along  with  him.  He  returned  through  Germany 
to  the  Hague,  v/here  he  ftaid  fome  time  with  lord  Durfley, 
Vvhb  was  married  to  his  wife's  fifter  [i]. 

From  the  Hague  he  arrived  in  England,  in  the  latter  end 
of' 1 69 1.  As  he  had  been  m.uch  carefTed,  in  refpe£^  to  his 
extraordinary  worth,  by  feveral  perfons  [k]  of  the  higheft 
rank,  fo  he  had  fhewed  his  regard  for  king  James,  by  hold- 
ing a  correfpondence  with  his  majefty's  ambafTador  to  the 
pope  after  the  revolution  [l],  having  determined  not  to 
transfer  his  allegiance  from  him,  and  declared  himfelf  a  non- 
juror in  confequertce  thereof,  and  left  the  communion  of 
,  the  church  of  England.  In  this  laft  point  he  had  confulted 
felr.  Tillotfon^  and  followed  his  opinion,  who  thought  it  ho 
better  than  a  trick  deteftable  in  any  thing,  and  efpecially  in 
)-cligion,  to  join  in  prayers  where  there  was  any  petition 

[g]  Tillotfon's  Life,  p.  120.  communion   at  RomCi    wrote   by 

[h]  The  former  of  thei'e  divines  mr.  Nelfon  for  his  lady's  life, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  on  the         [i]  Life  of  Tillotfon,  p.  258. 
iubjeil,  mentioned  in  his  Life,  p.  [k]  Kettk-welPs  Life,  p.  169. 

izo.  and  the  latter,  on  her  account,         [l]  This  was  the  earl  of  Mel- 

publifhed   A  colle61ion  of  letters  fort ;  whofe  letters  to  mr.  Nelfon 

which  paffed  between  him  and  a  were  in  the  pofreffion  of  Philip  Car- 

popifh    priefl:    in    1675,    8vo  ;  .  in  teret  Webb,  efqj     Life  of  Tillot- 


v'hich  is  inferted,  p.  328,  1  letter    ion,  p.  258,  at  note  [w]. 
to  an  Englilh  piiell  of  the  Rcmifh 


which 
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which  was  held  to  be  'finful  [m].  Thus,  notwithflanding 
their  difFerence  of  opinions  in  this  cafe,  the  friendfhip  be- 
tween them  remained  the  fame  ;  and  the  good  archbifliop 
expired  in  his  friend's  arms,  in  1694  [n].  Nor  did  mr, 
Nfilfon's  friendfhip  end  there :  he  continued  it  to  his  grace's 
widow,  and  was  very  inftrumental  in  procuring  her  penfiolt 
from  the  cfown  to  be  augmented,  from  400 1.  to  600 1.  pcf 
annum  [o]. 

However,  our  author's  new  chara(£ler  uhavoidably  threW 
him  into  fome  new  conne£lions.  Among  thefe  we  find 
mentioned  particularly  mr.  Kettl^well,  who  had  religned 
his  living  at  Colelhill  in  Warwickfhire,  on  account  of  thd 
new  oaths,  and  afterwards  relided  in  London.  This  piou^ 
and  learned  divine  agreed  alfo  with  him  in  leaving  the  commu- 
nion of  the  eftablifhed  church,  yet,  at  the  fame  tim.e,  perfuaded 
him  to  engage  in  the  general  fefvios  of  piety  and  devotion  j 
obferving  to  him,  that  he  was  very  able  to  compofe  excel- 
lent books  of  that  kind,  which  too  would  be  apt  to  do  more 
good,  as  coming  from  a  layman.  This  truly  catholic  fpirit 
found  a  congenial  one  in  mr.  Nelfon ;  and  indeed  it  was  this 
fpirit,  more  than  their  agreement  in  ftate  principles,  that 
firft  recommended  him  to  our  author,  who,  in  return,  is 
obferved  to  have  encouraged  Kettlewell  to  proceed  in  that 
foft  and  gentle  manner,  in  which  he  excelled,  in  managing 
the  nonjurors  controverfy ;  and  befides  animated  him  to  be- 
gin and  profecute  fome  things  for  a  public  good,  which 
otherwife  would  not  have  feen  the  light.  Mr.  Kettlewdt 
died  in  1695,  and  left  mr.  Nelfon  his  fole  executor  and 
truflee  'y   in  confequcnce  of  which,  he  publiflied  a  pofthu- 

[m]  Ibid.  p.  159.  cofififtehcy  of  their  own  condu^j 

[n]  Ibid.  p.  315.  remarking  jisrticularly,  that,  \i port 

[o]  See  his  letter  to  lord  Somers  a  juft  comparifon  of  their  pritjcipld 

on  this  occafion,  inTiilotfon'sLife,  or  non-refiilance  \Vith  their  aftual 

p.  348,   349.     It  is  very  remark-  non-afi'i(tance   to   king  James  II, 

able,  that  the  great  regard  he  had  they  had  little  realbn  to  boaft  of' 

always  fhewn  to  Tillotron,  added  their  loyalty  to  hiin  :  arid  yet,  fe-' 

to  his  own  reputation  for  learning,  vcre  as  this  dhcourie  was  upon  that 

judgment,    and  candour,  induced  party,  mr.  Nelfon,  notwithitanding' 

dr.  Barker,  who  pviblilhed  the  arch-  his  attachment  to  them,  was  very 

bifliop's  pofthumous    ferrtions,    to  z6aloustohave  it  printed,  alledging, 

confult  our  author  on  that  occafion.  that  they  deferved  fuch  a  rebuke, 

Among  the  manufcripts,  there  was  for  their  unjuft  treatment  of  fo  good 

found  one  dilcourie  wherein   the  a  man.     However,  the  fermon  was 

archbilhop  took  an  occafion  to  com-  then  fupprefled,  and  is  now  proba- 

plain  of  the  ufage  which  he  had  re  •  bly  loft.    Life  of  Tiilotfon,  p.  350, 

ccived  from  the  nonjuring  party,  35 x. 
aiid  10  expofe,  in  r«turn,  tht  in-  . 

mous 
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mous  piece  of  piety,  intitled.  An  office  for  prifoners,  kc.  In 
1697.  He  alfo  publifhed  five  other  of  his  friend's  poilhu- 
mous  pieces,  and  furniflied  the  thief  materials  for  the  ac- 
count of  his  life  afterwards  [pj. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  engaged  zealoufly  in  every  pubh'c 
fcheme  for  the  honour  and  intereft,  as  well  as  for  propagat- 
ing the  faith,  and  promoting  the  pra(5tice  of  true  chrilliani- 
ty,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  feveral  propofals  for  building, 
repairing,  and  endowing  churches,  and  charity-fchools 
particularly. 

Upon  the  death  of  dr.  William  Lloyd,  the  deprived  bifhop 
of  Norwich,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1709,  he  returned  to 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  Dr.  Lloyd  was 
the  laft  furviving  of  the  deprived  bifliops  by  the  revolution, 
except  dr.  Kenn,  by  whofe  advice  mr.  Nelfon  was  deter- 
mined in  this  point  [q^].  It  had  been  a  cafe  in  view  fome 
time,  which  had  been  bandied  on  both  fides,  whether  the 
continuance  of  their  feparation  from  the  church  {hould  be 
fchifmatical  or  no,  when  that  cafe  became  a  fa6t  j  and  our 
author  had  fome  conferences  upon  it  with  dr.  Hickes,  who 
was  for  perpetuating  the  nonjuring  church,  charging  the 
fchifm  upon  the  church  eflablifhed  [r]. 

Mr.  Nelfon's  tutor,  dr.  George  Bull,  bifliop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, dying  before  the  expiration  of  this  year,  he  was  eafily 
prevailed  upon  by  that  prelate's  fon,  to  draw  up  an  account 
of  his  father's  life  and  writings.  He  had  maintained  a  long 
and  intimate  friendfhip  with  his  lordfhip,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  his  folid  and  fub- 
llantial  worth  ;  had  frequently  fat  at  his  feet,  as  he  was  a 
preacher,^ and  as  often  felt  the  force  of  thofe  diftinguifhing 
talents  which  enabled  him  to  ftiine  in  the  pulpit ;  but,  above 
all,  he  had  prefcrved  a  grateful  remembrance  of  thofe  advan- 
tages which  he  had  received  from  him  in  his  education  [s]  ; 
and  he  fpared  no  pains  to  embalm  his  memory,  by  which 
means  he  has  made  it  a  lafting  monument  of  his  own  worth  ; 
and  it  proved  in  reality  to  be  ere61:ed  not  long  before  his 
death,  v*'hich  was  thought  to  be  haftened  by  the  extraordi- 
nary labour  and  intenfe  application  he  underwent  in  raifing 

[p]  Life  of  Kettlewell,  prefixed  between  them  on  the  occafion,  in 

to  his  works,  in  2  vols,  folio.  The    conftitution  ot    the   catholic 

[Q.1  ^^^  ionie  letters  of  his  in  church,  and  the  natme  and  confe-v 

the  appendix  to  The  defence  of  oui*  quences  of  fchifm  fet  forth,    in  a 

conliitution,  by  dr.  Nathaniel  Mar-  collection  of  papers  written  by  the 

ihall,  Lond.  1717,  8vo.  late  George  Hickes,  D.  D.  17 16, 

[r]  See  an  account  of  this  dif-  8vo. 

pute,  with  fome  letters  that  pafled  [s^  Preface  to  bifliop  Bull's  Life. 

it. 
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k.  The  life, was  publifhed  in  1713;  and,  as  he  had  long 
before  laboured  under  a  conftitutional  weaknefs,  which  had 
brought  on  an  ailhma  and  dropfy  in  the  breaft,  the  diftem- 
per  grew  to  fuch  a  height  foon  after  the  publication  of  that 
workj  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  he  retired  at  length 
to  his  coufin's,  mrs.  Wolf,  daughter  of  fir  Gabriel  Roberts^ 
a  widow,  who  lived  at  Kenfington,  where  he  expired  on  the 
i6th  of  January,   1714-15,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 

He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  George's  chapelj 
now  a  parochial  church,  in  Lamb's-conduit  fields,  and  ad- 
joining at  the  prefent  to  the  garden  behind  the  Foundling-^ 
hofpital,  where  a  monument  is  ere(5led  to  his  memory,  with 
a  long  and  elegant  Latin  infcription,  v/rote  by  dr.  George 
Smalridge,  dean  of  Chrift-church,  and  biiliop  of  Briftol* 
He  was  the  firft  perfon  buried  in  this  cemetery  ;  and,  as  it 
was  done  to  reconcile  others  to  the  place,  who  had  taken  an 
unfurmo  mtable  prejudice  againft  it,  fo  it  proved  a  moft 
prevailing^precedent,  and  had  the  defired  efl:c6l.  And  we 
need  not  take  notice,  that  the  ftrongeft  evidence  was  there- 
in given  of  the  truth  of  that  charadter  with  which  he  died, 
and  is  to  this  day  particularly  didinguifhed  by,  the  pious 
mr.  Nelfon.     He  publiftied  feveral  works  of  piety  [t],  and 

left 
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[t]  The  titles  of  thefe  are,  i. 
Tranlubllantiatlon  contrary  to  fcrlp- 
ture :  or,  The  proteftant's  anfwer 
to  the  feeker's  requeft,  Lond.  1688. 
2.  A  companion  for  the  feftivals 
and  falls,  Lond.  1704,  8vo,  and 
feveral  times  fmce.  3.  A  letter  on 
church  government,  in  anfwer  to  a 
pamphlet,  intitled,  The  principles 
of  the  proteitant  reformation,  Lond. 
1705,  Svo.  4.  Great  duty  of  fre- 
quenting the  chriftian  facrlfice,  &c. 
Lond.  1707,  8vo.  Dr.  Waterland 
obferves,  that  in  this  piece  our  au- 
thor, afier  dr.  Hickes,  embraced 
the  doftrine  of  a  material  facrifice 
in  the  fymbols  ot  the  eucharift, 
which  was  firlt  llarted  among  the 
proteftants,  in  1635,  by  the  famous 
mr-  Mede,  and,  having  flept  for 
fome  years,  was  revived  by  dr. 
Hlckes  in  1697,  and  farther  urged 
in  1 707 }  and,  after  him,  was  warm- 
ly laboured  by  mr.  Johnfoo  of  Cran- 
brook  in  Kent.  Waterland's  Chrif- 
tian facrifice  explained,  Sic.  p.  I7, 

Vol.  VIIL 


42.  edit.  1738,  Svo.  Mr.  Johnfon 
was  alfo  another  of  our  author's  ac- 
quaintance, and  kept  a  correfpon-- 
dence  with  him.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters were  printed  in  the  preface  to 
The  primitive  communicant,  pub- 
lifhed by  dr.  Brett  in  1748,  8vo. 
5.  The  pratlice  of  true  devotion* 
&c.  with  an  office  for  the  commu- 
nion, Lond.  1768,  Svo.  6.  Life 
of  bifliop  Bull,  &c.  Lond.  1713, 
Svo.  7.  Letter  to  dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  prefixed  to  The  fcripture 
doiSlrine  of  the  moft  holy  and  undi- 
vided Trinity  vindicated  againd  the 
mifreprefentations  of  dr.  Clarke, 
Lond.  1713,  Svo.  To  this  that 
dr.  retinned  an  anfwer,  in  which 
he  highly  extols  mr.  Nelfon's  cour- 
tefy  and  candour,  very  becoming 
his  own  chara^ler,  and  that  of  a 
perfon  of  fo  much  real  worth  as  he 
always  acknowledged  to  be  in  mr. 
Nelfon  ;  which  he  had  like  wife  ex- 
perienced in  a  private  conference 
with  him  \ipon  this  fubjeft.  Dn 
O  o  Clarke, 
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left  his  whole  eftate  to  pious  and  charitable  ufes,  particularly 
to  charity-ichools. 

Clarke,  alfb,  in  another  anfwer  to  fchools  in  and  about  London.     He 

dr.    Wells,    leconnnends    to   that  alio  publiflied  Thomas  a  Kempis's 

writer  inr.  Nellbn's  candid  I'piiit.  ChiilHan  exercife  j  the  archbiihop 

8.  An  addrels  to  perlbns  of"  quality  of  Cambray  (Fenelon's)  Paftoral 
and  eltale,  See.  Lond.  171 5,    8vo.  letter;     bilhop    Bull's    Important 

9.  The  whole  duty  of  a  chriltian,  points  of  primitive  chrillianit)^ 
by  way  of  qucflion  and  anlwer,  de-  maintained  j  and  other  polf humous 
ligned  for  the  ufe  of  the  charity-  pieces  of  that  learned  prelate. 

Morcn.  N E M E S I E N,  orNEMESIANUS  (Aurelius 

Olympius)  a  Latin  poet,  who  was  born  at  Carthage,  and 
fiouriilied  in  the  third  century,  about  the  year  281,  under  the 
emperor  Carus,  and  his  Tons  Carinus  and  Numerian  ;  the  laft 
of  which  emperors  was  fo  fond  of  poetry,  that  he  conteftcd 
the  glory  with  Nemefien,  who  had  wrote  a  poem  upon  fifhing 
and  maritime  affairs.  We  have  ftill  remaining  a  poem  of  our 
author,  called  Cynegeticon,  and  four  eclogues  jrthey  were 
publifhcd  by  Faulus  Manutius,  in  1538.  Barthelet  put  out 
another  edition  in  1613  ;  and  we  have  alfo  one  more,  printed 
at  l.eyden  in  1653,  with  the  notes  of  Janus  Vlitias.  Lilio 
Giraldi  hath  preserved  a  fragment  of  Nemefien,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  by  Sannazarius  j  to  whom  we  are  obliged 
for  our  poet's  works  :  for,  having  found  them  written  in  Go- 
thic characters,  he  procured  them  to  be  put  into  the  Roman, 
and  then  fent  them  to  Paulus  Manutius.  The  Cynegeticon, 
or  the  Chace,  is  not,  at  leaft,  more  efceemed  than  that  of 
Calphurnius  ;  though  fome  think  it  more  chafte  and  correct 
than  this  laft.  Although  this  poem  hath  acquired  fome  re- 
putation, it  is  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  Oppian  and  Gra- 
tian  upon  the  fame  iubje^t ;  yet  Nemefien's  ftile  is  natural 
enough,  and  has  fome  degree  of  elegance.  The  world  was 
fo  much  poffeffed  with  an  opinion  of  his  poem  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  that  it  was  read  among  the  claflics  in 
,  the  public  fchools,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Charlemain, 
as  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  celebrated  Hincmar,  bifhop 
of  Rheims,  to  his  nephew  Hincmar,  of  Laon,  the  words  of 
which  are  inferred  below  [aJ. 

[a]  "  Aliter  refpondere  non  po-  **  infcribiturCynegeticum  Cartha- 

'*  tui,  nifi  ut  venatorts  fcras  lultra  "  ginienfis,  Aureliij  didici,  &c." 

**  fequentes  agere,  auditit  &  le6li-  Kincmai-i    Rh^menlis   epiftola  ad 

'*  one  puer  fcholarius  in  libro,  qui  Hiiicmarum  Laodurenfem. 

Moren,  &        NEMESIUS,    a  Greek  philofopher,    who  embraced 
Dict.Portat.chiiftianity,  and  was  made  bilhop  of  Emefa  in  Phoenicia, 

where 
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where  he  had  his  birth  ;  he  flouriflied  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  We 
have  a  piece  by  him,  intitlcd,  De  natura  hominis,  in  which 
'he  refutes  the  fatality  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  errors  of  the 
Manichees,  the  ApoUinarifts,  and  the  Eunornians  :  but  he 
efpoufcs  the  opinion  of  Origen  concerning  the  pre-exiftence 
of  fouls.  This  trcatil'e  was  tranflated  by  Valla,  and  printed 
in  1535.  Another  verfion  was  afterwards  made  of  it  by 
Ellebodius,  and  was  printed  in  1565;  it  is  alfo  inferted  into 
the  Bibliotheca  patrum,  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  laftly,  ano- 
ther edition  was  publiftied  at  Oxford,  in  1671,  folio,  with 
a  learned  preface,  wherein  the  editor  endeavours  to  prove, 
from  a  pafiage  in  this  book,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  known  to  Nemefius  ;  which,  however,  was  fince  fhewn 
to  be  a  miftake,  by  dr.  Freind,  in  his  Hiftory  of  phyfic, 
volume  the  fecond. 

NEPOS  (Cornelius)  a  Latin  hlftorlan,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  and  lived,  according  to 
St.  Jerome  [a])  to  the  fixth  year  of  Auguftus,  that  is,  about 
the  716th  year  of  Rome.  He  was  an  Italian,  if  we  may 
credit  Catullus  [b],  and  born  at  Hoftilia,  a  fmall  town  in 
the  territory  of  Verona,  in  Cifalpine  Gaul.  Aufonius  [c], 
however,  will  have  it  that  he  was  born  in  the  Gauls  ;  and 
they  may  both  be  in  the  right,  provided  that,  under  the 
name  of  Gaul,  is  comprehended  Gallia  Cifalpina,  which  is 
in  Italy.  Leander  Alberti  thinks  Nepos's  country  was  Ve- 
rona ;  and  he  is  fjre  that  he  was  either  born  in  that  city 
or  neighbourhood  [dJ.  For  the  reft,  Cicero  and  Atticus 
were  friends  of  our  author,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Greek 
hiftorians,  as  he  himfelf  attefts  m  that  of  Dion,  fpeaking  of 
Philiftus.  What  he  fays,  alfo,  in  the  lives  of  Cato  and 
Hannibal,  proves  that  he  had  alfo  v/ritten  the  lives  of  the 
Latin  captains  and  hiftorians.  He  wrote  fome  other  excel- 
lent works,  which  are  loft. 

All  that  we  have  left  of  his  at  prefcnt  is,  Xhe  lives  of  the 
illuftrious  Greek  and  Roman  captains  ;  which  were  a  long 
time  afcribed  to  v^milius  Probus,  who  publifhed  them,  as 
it  is  faid,  under  his  own  name,  to  infinuate  himfelf  thereby 
into  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  ;  but,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  the  fraud  has  been  difcovered,  although  fe- 

[a]  InChron.PHn.lib.iu.c.iS.  [d]  See  Aul.  Gell.  1.  vii.  c.  18. 

[b]  Carmen,  i.  Charilms,  1,  i.  &  Vofluis  de  hift. 

[c]  Epirt.  xvi.   ad  librum,    ut  Lat.  lib.  i, 
aat  adProbum. 

O  o  2  veral 
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veral  learned  perfons  have  confounded  the  two  authors.  This 
piece  has  been  tranflated  into  French  by  the  fieur  de  Clave- 
ret,  with  a  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Longueville,  in  1663; 
and  agam  by  mr.  le  Gras,  then  of  the  congregation  of  the 
oratory  at  Paris,  1729,  i2mo.  We  have  an  excellent  tranf- 
lation  of  it  in  Englifh,  by  feveral  hands  at  Oxford,  which 
has  gone  through  feveral  editions. 

De  Piles  NETSCHER  (Gaspard)  an  eminent  painter,    was 

Abrcge  dcs   ^^qj-j^  [j^  1636,  at  Prague  in  Bohemia.     His  father  dying  in 
teurs.*^^*^'"'  ^^^  Polifli  fervice,  in  which  he  was  an  engineer,  his  mother 
was  conftrained,  on  account  of  the  catholic  religion,  which 
(he  profefled,  to  depart  fuddenly  from  Prague  with  her  three 
fons,  of  whom  Gafpard  was  the  youngeft.      At  fome  leagues 
from  the  town   fl^.e  flopped  at  a  caftle,  which,    when  Icaft 
thought  of,  happened  to  be  befieged  ;    and  Gafpard's   two 
brothers  were  famifhed  to  death  ;   and   the  mother,  feeing 
herfelf  threatened  with  the  fame  fate,  found  means  to  efcape 
in  the  night-time  out  of  the  caftle,  and  fave  herfelf  and  the 
only  child  fhe  had  remaining.     In  this  condition  flie  was  in 
want  of  every  thing  except  courage  ;   and  putting  herfelf  in 
the  high  road,   with  her  fon  in  her  arms,  chance  condu<5^ed 
her  to  Arnheim  in  Guelderland,  where  (lie  met  with  fome 
relief  to  fupport  herfelf,    and  breed  up   her  fon.     A  doc- 
tor of  phyfic,  who  was  very  rich,  and  a  perfon   of  merit, 
called  Tulkens,  took  young  Netfchcr  into  his  patronage, 
and  put  him  to  fchool,  with  the  view  of  breeding  him  a  phy- 
fician  ;  but  Netfcher's  genius  fairly  drew  him  on  the  fide  of 
painting  ;    infomuch,  that  at   fchool  he  coul^d   not   forbear 
{crawling  out  defigns  upon  the  paper  where  he  wrote  his 
themes  :    and,  as   it  was  found   impoffible  to  conquer  this 
ftrong  bent  of  his  inclination,  the  beft.way  was  to  give  way 
to  it.     He  was,  therefore,  put  to  a  glafier  to  learn  to  draw, 
this  being  the  only  perfon  at  Arnheim  who  knew  r:ny  thing 
of  the  art.     He  improved  under  this  mafter  fo  much,  that 
he  found  himfelf  above  receiving  any  further  afTiftance  from 
him  ;  whereupon  he  v/ent  to  Deventer,  to  a  painter,  whofe 
name  was  Ter  Burg,  an  able  artift:,  and  burgomafl:er  of  the 
town  ;  under  whom  he  acquired  a  great  command  of  his 
pencil  :   and,  going  to  Holland,  worked  there  a  long  time 
for  the  pi(51ure  merchants,  who,  abufing  his  eafinefs,  paid 
him   very  little  for  his  pieces,    which  they  fold  at  a  good 
price.     This  hard  ufage  difgufted  him,    and  he  took  a  re- 
folution  to  g-o  to  Rome;  and,  with  this  defign,  embarked  on 
board  a  veilcl  which  was  bound  for  Bourdeaux  j  but,  on  his 
4  '  arrival 
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arrival  there,  he  took  Jodgings  in  the  houfe  of  a  fliopkeeper, 
with  whofe  relation  he  fell   in  love,    and  married.     Thus 
love   for  a  woman  proved  ftronger  than  that  which  he  had 
for  painting,  broke  the  neck  of  his  intended  journey  to  Italy, 
and   prevailed  upon   him   to  return  to  Holland,  where  the 
reputation  he  had  already  acquired  would  procure  him  bufi- 
nefs  to  fupport  his  wife  and  family  as  it  fhould  increafe.     He 
flopped  at  the  Hague ;  and  the  encouragement  he  met  with 
there,  made  him  refolve  to  fix  his  refidence  in  that  capital 
village.     After  a  while,  his  family  growing  large,  he  ob- 
ferved   that   the  branch  of  pourtrait  painting  was  the  mofl 
profitable,  and  therefore  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  it.     The 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  his  expectation  and  abilities;  and 
he  grew  fo  much  into  fame  for  this  branch  of  his  art,  that 
there  is  not  a  confiderable  family  in  Holland  that  has  not 
fome  of  his  pourtraits  ;  befides  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
foreign  minifters  could  not  think  of  quitting  Holland,  with- 
out carrying  with  them  a  pourtrait  of  Netfcher's  ;  infomuch, 
that  they  are  feen  all  over  Europe.     He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1684,  aged  forty- eight. 

NEWTON  (John)  an  eminent  EngHfti  mathema- Athen, 
tician,  was  the  grandfon  of  John  Newton,  of  Axmouth  in  Oxon. 
Devonihire,  and  fon  of  Humphry  Newton,    of  Oundle  in    ■  *  "* 
Northamptonfhire,   where  he  was  born  in  1622.     After  a 
proper  foundation  at  fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  St.  Edmund's-hall,  in  Mi- 
chaelmas  term  1637.     He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1641,  and  the  year  following  was  created  mafter  of 
that  fiiculty,  among  feveral  efquires,    gentlemen,  and  fol- 
diers,  that  belonged  to  the  king  and  court,  then  refiding  in 
the  univerfity.     At  which  time  his  genius  being  inclined  to 
aftronomy  and  the  mathematics,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently 
to  thofe   fciences,    and  made  a  great  proficiency  in  them, 
which  he  found  of  fervice  during  the  times  of  the  ufurpation. 
After  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  reaped  the  fruits 
of  his  loyalty  ;  being  created  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
in  September  1661,  he  v/as  made  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains, and  re(Si:or  of  Rofs  in  Herefordfhire,  in  the  place  of 
mr.  John  Toombes,    ejeded  for  nonconformity.     He  held 
this  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Rofs,  on  Chrift- 
mas-day  1678.     He  was  interred  in  the  fouth  wall  of  the 
chancel  of  that  church.     Mr.  Wood  gives  him  the  charac- 
ter of  a  capricious  and  humourfome  peifon  :  however  that 

O  o  3  be. 
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be,  his  writings  arc  fufficient  monuments  of  his  genius  and 
fkill  in  the  mathematics  [a]. 

[a]  Thefe  are,   i.  Aftronomia  &c.  Lond.1667.  10.  Chiliadcs  cen- 

Britannica,    Sec.    in    three    parts,  turn  lo£^arithmorum  &  tabula  par- 

Lond.    1656,    1657,    in   410.      2.  tium  proportionalium,  Lond,i667. 

Help  to  calculation  ;  with  tables  cf  11.  The  rule  of"  intereft,  or  the  cafe 

declination,  afcenfion,  &c.  Lond.  of  decimal  fraflions,  Sec.  part  II. 

3657, 4to.     3.  Trigonometria  Bri-  Lond.   1668,    8vo.      12.    School- 

tannica,  in  two  books,  Lond.  1658,  paftime  for  young  children,    &c. 

folio  :  one  compoied  by  our  author,  Lond.    1669,    8vo.       13.    Art   of 

and  the  other  tranflatcd  from  the  praClical  gauging,  &:c.  Lond.  i(>69. 

Latin  copy  of  Henry  Gellibrand.  14.  Introdu6iicn  tothe  art  of  rhe- 

4.  Chiliades  centum    Icgarithmo-  torlc,  Lond.   1671.     15.  The   ait 

Itnn,  printed  with,   5.  Gitometrical  of  natural  arithmetic  in  whole  num- 

trigonometry,    Lond.    1659.       6.  bers,  and  frafticUvS  vulgar  and  de- 

Mathematical  elements,  three  part?,  cimal,    Lond.     1671,    8vo.       16. 

L^nd.    1660,    1663,    4to.     7.    A  The  Englifh  academy,  1677,  8vo. 

perpetual  diary,  or  almanac,  1 66z.  17.  Coiinography.      18.  Introduc- 

8.  Defcription   of  the   ufe  of  the  tion  to  aftronomy.      19.  Introduc- 

carperter's  rule,  Lond.  1667.     9.  tion  to  geography,  all  Lond.  1678, 

IlphcmcridcR,  fhcwing  the  intereft  Svo. 
and  rate  of  money  at  fix  per  cent. 

NEWTON  (fir  Isaac)  a  moil  celebrated  Englifl^ 
philofopher  and  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  greateft  ge- 

'  niufes  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  was  defcendcd  of  an 
ancient  family,  which  h^d  been  Attled  above  three  centuries 
upon  the  manor  of  Wooldrope  in  Lincolnfhirc,  where  this 
prodigy  was  born,  on  Chriftmas-day  16^42,  O.  S.  He  loft 
his  father  in  his  mfancy  ;  fo  that  the  care  of  his  education 
fell  to  his  mother  [a],  who,  beitig  a  woman  of  excellent 
good  {cnie^  though  flic  married  again  foon  after  his  father^s 
death,  did  not  neglc6l  her  fon  by  him.  At  tv/elve  years  of 
age  ill e  put  him  to  the  free  grammar-fchool  at  Grantham, 
in  the  fame  county ;  and,  after  fome  years  fpent  there,  took 
him  home,  with  the  view  of  introducing  him  into  country 
bufinefs,  that  he  might  Iboner  be  able  to  manage  his  own 
efi^ate  hrmfelf.  But  finding  him  fiick  clofe  to  his  books, 
without  any  turn  to  bufinefs,  fhe  refolved  not  to  crofs  his 
inclination,  and  fent  him  back  to  Grantham,  where  he  fl:aid 
till  he  w^as  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Tri- 

,  jiity-coUege  in  Cambridge,  in  1660.  He  had  not  been 
long  at  the  univerfity,  when  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
jnathematics,  wherein  mr,  (afterwards  dr.)  Ifaac  Barrow, 
then  fellow  of  his  college,  was  very  eminent. 

[a]  Her  maiden  nrrae  was  Han-     fcended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
mh.  Ayl<:ough,  and  was  alfo  de-    worth. 
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In  this  ftudy  he  fet  out  in  the  ufual  method,  r.nd  firft  took 
lip  Euclid  ;  but  that  author  was  foon  difmllTed  ;  he  feemed 
to  hiin  too  plain  and  fimple,  and  unworthy  of  fpencjing  his 
time  thereon,.  He  underftood  the  (everal  denionflrations  at 
the  firft  reading,  and  a  caft  of  his  eye  upon  the  contents  of 
the  theorems  was  fufficient  to  make  him  mafter  of  them  [b]  ; 
and,  as  the  analytical  method  of  Des  Cartes  was  then  moil:  in 
vogue,  he  particularly  applied  himfelf  to  that  method,  and 
perufed  the  book  written  therein,  and  made  feveral  improve- 
ments, which  he  inferted  In  marginal  notes  as  he  went  along. 
Thus  he  was  employed  in  1663  ;  and  the  following  year  he 
opened  a  way  into  his  new  method  of  infinite  feries  and  flux- 
ions. The  fame  year  1664,  he  took  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  [c].  In  the  mean  time,  he  obferved  the  ^ 
greateft  mathematical  wits  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  im- 
proving telefcopes,  by  grinding  glafles  into  one  of  the  figures 
made  by  the  three  feclions  of  a  cone,  which,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple then  generally  entertained,  that  light  was  homogenous, 
had  been  demonftrated  by  Des  Cartes,  in  his  Dioptrics,  iu 
order  to  bring  that  inftrument  to  perfedion. 

Some  private  affairs  drew  him  about  this  time  into  Lin- 
colnfhire,  for  a  fhort  fpace  ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  got  back 
to  the  college,  than  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  grinding  of 
optic  glafles,  of  other  figures  than  fpherical,  having  no  dif- 
truft  as  yet  of  the  homogeneous  nature  of  light ;    but  not 
hitting  prefently  upon  any  thing  in  this  attempt,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  mind,  he  procured  a  glafs  prifm,  in  order  to 
try  the  celebrated  phenomena  of  colours,  difcovered  by  Gri- 
maldi  not  long  before.     He  was  much  pleafed  at  firft  with 
the  vivid  brightnefs  of  the  colours  produced  by  this  experi- 
ment; but  after  a  while,  applying  himfelf  to  confider  them 
in  a  philofophical  way,  with  that  circumfpeclion  which  was 
natural  to  him,   he  became  immediately  furprifed  to  fee  them 
in  an  oblong  form,  which,  according  to  the  received   rule 
of  refractions,  ought  to  be  circular.     At  firit,  he  thought 
the  irregularity  might  poflibly  be  no  more  than  accidental  ; 
but  this  was  what  he  could  not  leave  without  further  en- 
quiry :  accordingly,  he  foon  invented  an  infallible  method 
of  deciding  the  queftion,  and  the  refult  was  his  New  theory 
of  light  and  colours  [d]. 

However,  the  theory  alone,  unexpected  and  furprifing  as 
it  was,  did  not  fatisfy  him  ;  he  rather  confidercd  the  proper 
ufe  that  might  be  mads  of  it  for  improving  telefcopes,  which 

[b]  His  eloge  by  Fontenclle.  [c]  From  the  college  regifter, 

and  that  of  the  univerfity.  [d]  Philofoph.  tranf.  No.  80,  81.     - 
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was  his  firft  defign.  To  this  end,  having  now  difcovered 
that  light  v/as  not  homogeneal,  but  an  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  differently  refrangible  rays,  he  computed  the  errors 
arifing  from  this  different  refrangibility,  and,  finding  them 
to  exceed  fome  hundreds  of  time  thofe  occafioned  by  the 
.circular  figure  of  the  glaffes,  he  threw  afide  his  glafs  works, 
and  took  refle^^tions  into  confideration.  He  was  now  fen- 
fjble  that  optical  inftruments  might  be  brought  to  any  de- 
gree of  perfe6iion  defired,  in  cafe  there  could  be  found  a 
refie£ling  fubftance  which  would  polilh  as  finely  as  glafs, 
and  reflect  as  much  light  as  glafs  tranfmits,  and  the  art  of 
giving  it  a  parabolical  figure  be  alfo  attained  :  but  thcfe 
iecmed  to  him  very  great  difnculties  -,  nay,  he  almoft  thought 
them  iiifuperable,  when  he  further  confidercd,  that  every 
irregularity  in  a  refle<51ing  fuperhcies  makes  the  rays  flray 
£ve  or  fix  tirnes  more  from  their  due  courfe,  than  the  like 
irregularities  in  a  refracling  one, 

Amidft  thefe  thoughts,  he  was  forced  from  Cambridge,  in 
1665,  by  the  plague  ;  and  it  was  more  than  two  years  be- 
fore he  made  any  further  progrefs  therein.  However,  he 
was  far  from  pacing  the  time  idly  in  the  country  ;  on  the 
■  contrary,  it  was  here,  at  this  time,  that  he  firft  ftarted  the 
hint  that  save  rife  to  the  fyflem  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
main  fubjcft  of  his  Principia,  He  was  fitting  alone  in  a 
garden,  v;hen  fome  apples,  falling  from  a  tree,  led  his 
thoughts  upon  the  fubjedt  of  gravity  ;  and,  reflecS^ing  on  the 
power  of  that  pi  inciple,  he  began  to  confider,  that,  as  this 
power  is  not  found  to  be  fenfibly  dimiinifhed  at  the  remoteft 
di (lance  from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  which  we  can  rife, 
neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftieft  buildings,  nor  on  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  higheft  mountains,  it  appeared  to  him  reafon- 
^ble  to  conclude,  that  this  power  muff  extend  much  further 
than  is  ufuaily  thought.  "  Why  not  as  high  as  the  moon  ?" 
faid  he  to  himfeif ;  "  and  if  fo,  her  motion  muft  be  influenced 
*'  by  it ;  perhaps  fhe  is  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby  :  how- 
*'  ever,  though  the  power  of  gravity  is  not  fenfibly  weakened 
^'  in  the  little  change  of  diftance  at  which  we  can  place  our- 
felves  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  yet  it  is  very  poffible 
that,  as  high  as  the  moon,  this  power  may  differ  in 
ftrength  much  from  what  it  is  here."  To  make  an  eftj- 
matc  what  might  be  the  degree  Of  this  diminution,  he  ccn- 
fidered  with  himfelf,  that,  if  the  moon  be  retained  in  her 
orbit  by  the  force  of  gravity,  no  doubt  the  primary  planets 
are  carried  about  the  fun  by  the  like  power ;  and,  by  com- 
paring the  periods  of  the  fevcral  planets  with  their  diftances 
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from  the  fun,  he  found,  that,  if  any  power  like  gravity  held 
them  in  their  courfes,  its  flrength  muft  decreafe  in  the  du- 
plicate proportion  of  the  increafe  of  diftance.  ,  This  he  con- 
cluded, by  fuppoiing  them  to  move  in  perfe<5l  circles,  con- 
centric to  the  fun,  from  which  the  orbits  of  the  greateft 
part  of  them  do  not  much  difFer.  Suppofing,  therefore,  the 
power  of  gravity,  when  extended  to  the  moon,  to  decreafe 
in  the  fame  manner,  he  computed  whether  that  force  would 
be  fufHcient  to  keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 

In  this  computation,  being  abfent  from  books,  he  took 
the  common  eftimate  in  ufe  among  the  geographers  and  our 
feamen,  before  Norwood  had  meafured  the  earth,  that  fixty 
Englifh  miles  complete  one  degree  of  latitude  ;  but,  as  that 
is  a  very  faulty  fuppofition,  €ach  degree  containing  about 
fixty-nine  and  a  half  of  our  Englifh  miles,  his  computatioa 
upon  it  did  not  make  the  power  of  gravity,  dccreafmg  in  a 
duplicate  proportion  to  the  diftance,  anfwerable  to  the 
power  which  retained  the  moon  in  her  orbit :  whence  he 
concluded,  that  fome  other  caufe  muft:  at  leaft  join  with  the 
a^Slion  of  the  power  of  gravity  on  the  moon.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  he  laid  afide,  for  that  time,  any  further  thoughts  upon 
the  matter  [e]. 

Nor  did  he  refume  it  on  his  return  to  Cambridge,  which 
was  ftiortly  after  ;  and,  in  the  following  year  1667,  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  took  the  degree  of  mafter 
of  arts  [f].  The  truth  is,  his  thoughts  were  now  engaged 
upon  his  newly- proje6led  reflecting  telcfcope,  of  which  he 
made  a  fmall  inftrument,  with  an  objccSl-metal  fpherically 
concave.  It  was  but  a  rude  eft'ay,  chiefly  defective  in  the 
v/ant  of  a  good  polifti  for  the  metal  [g].  This,  therefore, 
he  fet  himlelf  to  find  out ;  when  dr.  Barrow  refigning  the 
mathematical  chair  at  Cambridge  to  him,  in  November 
1669  [h],  the  bufmefs  of  that  poft  interrupted  for  a  while 
his  attention  to  the  telefcope :  however,  as  his  thoughts  had 
been  for  fome  time  chiefly  employed  upon  optics,  he  made 
his  diicoveries  in  that  fcience  the  fubjciSl:  of  his  ledures  for 
the  three  firft  years  after  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
profefl'or  ;  he  had  not  iinifl:ied  them,  when  he  was  elecSled  a 

[e]  Preface  to  mr.  Pemberton's  [g]  This  inftrument  Is  now  in 
Review,  &c.  Mr.  Whifton  fays  the  pofllflion  of  the  royal  fociety. 
he  told  him,  that  he  thought  Des  [h]  The  fame  year  he  wrote  a 
Cartes's  vortices  might  concur  with  letter  to  Francis  Alton,  efq;  con- 
the  motion  of  gravity.  Whifton's  laining  advice  for  his  travels  j*  a 
Memoirs,  &c.  p.  33.  edit.  1753.  copy  of  which  is  inferteJ  in  the 

[f]  From  the  regiilers  of  the  General  Ui^iqnary. 
ijniyerfity  ai^d  the  college, 
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fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  in  January  1671-2  [i]  :  and^ 
having  now  brought  his  Theory  of  light  and  colours  to  a 
great  degree  of  periccSlion,  he  communicated  it  to  that  fo- 
ciety firft,  to  have  their  judgment  upon  itj  and  it  vi^as  af- 
terguards publifhed  in  their  tranfactions  of  February  19, 
1672.  This  publication  occafioned  a  difpute  upon  the  truth 
of  it,  which  gave  him  fo  much  uneafmefs,  that  he  refolved 
fo  publilh  nothing  further  for  a  while  upon  the  fubjec?!: ;  and 
in  that  refolution  laid  up  his  Optical  lectures,  notwithftand- 
jng  he  had  prepared  them  for  the  prefs  ;  and  the  Analyfis  by 
infinite  feries,  which  he  defigned  to  fubjoin  thereto,  un- 
happily for  the  world,  underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon. 

In  this  temper  he  refumed  his  telefcope  ;  and  obferving 
that  there  was  no  abfolute  necefiity  for  the  parabolic  figure 
of  the  glafles,  fincc,  if  metals  could  be  ground  truly  fpheri- 
.cal,  they  would  be  able  to  bear  as  great  apertures  as  men 
could  give  a  polifh  to,  he  completed  another  inflrument  of 
this  kind,  which  anfwering  the  purpofe  fo  well,  as,  though 
it  was  only  half  a  foot  in  length,  yet  he  had  feen  with  it 
the  planet  Jupiter  diftindly  round,  as  alfo  his  four  fatellites, 
and  Venus  horned,  he  fent  it  to  the  royal  fociety,  at  their 
requeft,  together  with  a  defcription  of  it,  with  further  par- 
ticulars, and  it  was  publi/hed  in  the  Philofophical  tranfactions 
for  March  this  year  1672.  Several  attempts  were  alfo  made 
by  that  fociety  to  bring  it  to  perfecftion ;  but,  for  want  of  a 
proper  compofition  of  metal,  and  a  good  polifh,  nothing 
fucceeded,  and  the  invention  lay  dormant,  till  mr.  Hadley 
made  his  Newtonian  telefcope  in  1723  [k]. 

At  the  requeft  of  mr.  Leibnitz,  in  1676,  he  explained  his 
invention  of  infinite  feries,  and  took  notice  how  far  he  had 
improved  it  by  his  method  of  fiuxions,  which,  however,  he 
ilill  concealed,  and  particularly  on  this  occafion,  by  a  tranf- 
pofition  of  the  letters  that  make  up  the  two  fundamental 
propofitions  of  it,  into  an  alphabetical  order  [l]. 

In  the  winter  between  this  year  and  the  next,  1677,  he 
found  the  grand  propofition,  that,  by  a  centripetal  force 
adting  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftance,  a  planet 
muft  revolve  in  an  ellipfis,  about  the  center  of  force  placed 
in  the  lower  focus  of  the  ellipfis,  and  with  a  radius  drawn 
to  that  center,  defcribe  areas  proportional  to  the  times  [m], 

[i]  Birch's  Hiftory  of  the  royai  [l]  Thefe  letters  are  inferted  in 

fociety.  the    Conimercium  epiiblicum  Jo- 

[k]  Gregory's  Dioptrics  by  De-     ban.  Collins,  &c.  in  1712. 
faguliers,   in  the  appendix,    edit.  [m]   General  di6tionaiy,    from 

1737.  the  relation  cf  William  Jonesj  efq. 

in 
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In  1680,  he  made  feveral  aftronomical  obfervations  upon 
the  comet  that  then  appeared,  which,  for  fome  confiderablc 
time,  he  took  not  to  be  one  and  the  lame,  but  two  different 
comets  [k]. 

He  was  ftill  under  this  miftake,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  mr.  Hooke,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  line  defcribed 
by  a  falling  body,  fuppofed  to  be  moved  circularly  by  the 
diarnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  perpendicularly  by  the 
power  of  gravity.  This  letter  put  him  upon  enquiring  a^ 
new  what  was  the  real  figure  in  which  fuch  a  body  moved  ; 
and  that  enquiry,  convincing  him  of  another  miftake  which 
he  had  before  fallen  into  concerning  that  figure  [o],  put 
him  upon  refuming  his  former  thoughts  concerning  the  moon  ; 
and  Picart  having  not  long  before,  viz.  in  1679,  meafured  a 
degree  of  the  earth  with  fufficient  accuracy,  by  ufmg  his  mea- 
fures,  that  planet  appeared  to  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  the 
fole  power  of  gravity;  and,  confequently,  that  this  power 
decreafes  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  diftance,  as  he 
had  formerly  conjeftured.  Upon  this  principle,  he  found 
the  line  defcribed  by  a  falling  body  to  be  an  ellipfis,  of  which 
the  center  of  the  earth  is  one  focus.  And  finding  by  this 
means,  that  the  primary  planets  really  moved  in  fuch  orbits 
as  Kepler  had  fuppofed,  he  had  the  fatisfa£lion  to  fee  that 
this  enquiry,  which  he  had  undertaken  at  firft  out  of  meet 
curiofity,  could  be  applied  to  the  greateft  purpofes  [p]. 

Hereupon  he  drew  up  near  a  dozen  propofitions,  relating 
to  the  motion  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  fun,  which 
were  communicated  to  the  royal  fociety  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1683.  This  coming  to  be  known  to  mr.  (after- 
v/ards  dr.)  Halley,  that  gentleman,  who  had  attempted  the 
demonftration  in  vain,  applied,  in  Auguft  1684,  to  fir  Ifaac, 
who  afilired  him  that  he  had  abfolutely  completed  the  thing, 
and,  fending  it  to  him  in  November  following,  this  was  alfo 
regiftered  in  the  books  of  the  royal  fociety ;  at  whofe  earneft 
foilicitations  he  finifhed  the  work,  which  came  out  in  4to, 
about  Midfummer  1687,  under  the  title  of,  Philofophiae  na- 
turalis  principia  mathematica,  containing,  in  the  third  book, 
what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  cometic  aftronomy, 
which  had  been  lately  difcovered  by  him,  and  now  made  its 
firft  appearance  in  the  world  [qJ. 

[n]  See  feveral  letters  that  pafTed         [p]  Pemberton's  Review  as  be- 

brrween  him  and  mr.  Flamfted  on  fore, 
this  fubje6V,  in  the  General  di6l.  [qj  See  Dr.  Halley's  article 

[0]  Biog.  Britan.  in  his  article  In  this  work,  and  in  the  Blographia 

and  that  of  HeoKE.  JBritannica. 
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This  piece,  however,  in  which  our  author  has  built  a 
new  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy  upon  the  moft  fublimc 
geometry,  did  not  meet  at  firft  with  all  the  applaufe  it  de- 
ferved,  and  was  one  day  to  receive.  Two  reafons  concurred 
in  producing  this  efFeA;  Des  Cartes  had  then  got  full  pof- 
ieffion  of  the  world.  His  philofophy  was  indeed  the  crea- 
ture of  a  fine  imagination,  gaily  dreifed  in  a  tempting  me- 
taphorical flile.  He  had  given  her  likewife  fome  of  nature's 
true  features,  and  painted  the  reft  to  a  feenung  of  nature's 
lilcenefs,  with  a  fmile  upon  the  countenance  :  befides  v/hat- 
ever  fhe  faid  was  very  eafily  underftood,^  and  thus  fhe 
yielded  herfelf  up,  without  any  great  difficulty,  to  her  vo- 
taries ;  upon  thefe  accounts  people  in  general  even  took 
unkindly  an  attempt  to  awake  them  out  of  fo  pleafing  a 
dream.  On  the  other,  mr.  Nev/ton  had,  with  an  unpa- 
ralleled penetration,  and  unexampled  ftrength  of  brain, 
purfued  nature  up  to  her  moft  fecret  abode,  and  was  intent 
to  demonftrate  her  refidence  to  others,  rather  than  anxious 
to  paint  out  the  way  by  which  he  arrived  at  it  himfelf :  he 
finifhed  his  piece  in  that  elegant  concifenefs,  which  had 
juftiy  gained  the  ancients  an  univerfal  efteem.  In  truth, 
the  confequences  flow  with  fuch  rapidity  from  the  prin- 
ciples, that  the  reader  is  often  left  to  fupply  a  long  chain  of 
reafoning  to  conne<5l  (hem  ;  therefore  it  required  fome  time 
before  the  world  could  underftand  it :  the  beft  mathemati- 
cians were  obliged  to  ftudy  it  with  care,  before  they  could 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  it,  and  thofe  of  a  lower  rank 
durft  not  venture  upon  it,  till  encouraged  by  the  teftimonics 
of  the  moft  learned. 

But  at  laft,  when  Its  worth  came  to  be  fufficiently  known, 
the  approbation  which  had  been  fo  flowly  gained,  becam.e 
univerfal,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  all  quarters, 
but  one  general  fliout  of  admiration.  '*  Does  mir.  Newton 
*'  eat,  drink,  or  lleep  like  other  men  ?"  fays  the  marquis 
de  rKoftiral,  one  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
to  the  Englifti  who  vifited  him.  "  1  reprefent  him  to 
*'  myfelf  as  a  celeftial  genius  intirely  difengaged  from 
"  matter  [r]." 

In  the  height  of  all  thefe  profound  philofophical  refearches, 
juft  before  his  Principia  went  to  the  prefs  in  1686,  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  univerfity  being  attacked  by  king  James  II, 

[r]  Fontenelle's   Eloge.     Vol-     Recueil  de  divers  pieces  fur  la  phi- 
talrc's  Letters  concerning  the  Eng-     lofophie,  Amllerd.  1720. 
liili  nation,  No.  14.,  and  preface  to 

our 
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our  author  appeared  among  the  moft  hearty  defenders,  and 
was  on  that  occalion  appointed  one  of  their  delegates  to  the 
high-conimiffion  court  [s].  He  was  alfo  chofcn  one  of  their 
members  for  the  convention  parliament  in  1688,  in  which 
he  fat  till  it  was  diflbh'ed  [t].  Our  author's  merit  was  well 
known  to  mr.  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halli- 
f*c,  who  was  bred  at  the  fame  college  [u]  ;  and,  as  foon  as 
he  undertook  the  great  work  of  recoining  the  money,  he 
fixed  his  eye  upon  mr.  Newton  for  an  alfiftant  in  it ;  and 
accordingly,  in  i6g6,  he  was  made  warden  of  the  Mint,  in 
which  employment  he  did  very  fignal  fervice  to  the  nation. 
Three  years  after  he  was  promoted  to  be  mafter  of  that 
office,  a  place  worth  12  or  1500 1.  per  annum,  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  Upon  this  promotion  he  appointed  mr. 
William  Whifton,  then  mafter  of  arts,  of  Clare-hall,  his 
deputy  in  the  mathematical  profeflbr(hip  at  Cambridge, 
giving  him  the  full  profits  of  the  place,  which  too  he  pro- 
cured for  him  in  1703  [w]  ;  and  the  fame  year  our  author 
was  chofen  prefident  of  the  royal  fociety,  in  which  chair  he 
fat  for  twenty-five  years,  till  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  he 
had  been  chofen  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris  in  1699,  as  foon  as  the  new  regulation  was  made 
for  admitting  foreio;ners  into  that  fociety. 

Ever  fince  the  firft  difcovery  concerning  the  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  light,  and  the  production  of  colours  arifing 
thence,  he  had  employed  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  bringing 
the  experiment,  upon  which  the  theory  is  founded,  to  a 
degree  of  exadnefs  that  might  fatisfy  himfelf.  The  trutk 
is,  this  feems  to  be  his  favourite  invention ;  thirty  years  he 
had  fpent  in  this  arduous  talk,  before  he  publifhed  it  in  1704. 
In  infinite  feries  and  fluxions,  and  in  the  power  and  rule  of 
gravity  in  preferving  the  folar  fyftem,  there  had  been  fome, 
though    diftant   hints,    given   by  others    before  him  [x]  ; 

[s]  They  made  fuch  a  defence,  friend,  of  introducing  cxperimen- 

that  icing  James  thought  proper  to  tal  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 

drop  the  affair.  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  Cambridge  ;  and  we  fliall  here  ob- 

his  own  times,    vol.  i.    See  alfo  ferve,  that  he  read  private  lectures 

Biographia  Britan^ca,  under  our  in  geometry  at  his  own  chambers, 

authors  article.  to  members  of  his  own  and  other 

[t]  Willis's  Notitia  parliament,  colleges.     SeeLife  of  mr.  Warton, 

but  he  was  not  chofen  again   in  prefixed  to  his  fermons,  where  that 

1701,    as  is  faid  in  the  General  gentleman  is  faid  to  have  attended 

diftionary.  thofe  leftures. 

[u]  See  his  article  in  Biogra-         [vv]  Whifton's  Memoirs,  &c. 
phia  Britannica,  where  it  appears,         [x]    Viz.  by  Fermat  and   lord 

that  mr.  Newton  entered  heartily  Neper.      See  Biographia   Britan- 

into  a  defign,  encouraged  by  his  nica. 

whcrea* 
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whereas  in  difTc^ling  a  ray  of  light  into  its  primary  Corifll* 
tuent  particles,  which  then  admitted  of  no  further  fepara^ 
tion  ;  in  the  difcovery  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  thefe 
particles  thus  fcparated  ;  and  that  thefe  conftituent  rays  had 
each  its  own  peculiar  colour  inherent  in  it;  that  rays  fulling 
in  the  fame  angle  of  incidence  have  alternate  fits  of  rcfieclion 
and  refradion ;  that  bodies  are  rendered  tranfparent  by  the 
minutenefs  of  their  pores,  and  become  opaque  by  having 
them  large  ;  and  that  the  moft  tranfparent  body,  by  having 
a  great  thinnefs,  will  become  lefs  pervious  to  the  light:  in 
all  thefe,  which  made  up  his  new  theory  of  light  and  co- 
lours, he  was  abfolutely  and  intirely  the  firft  ftarter,  and,  as 
the  fubje^t  is  of  the  moft  fubtle  and  delicate  nature,  he 
thought  it  neceflary  to  be  himftif  the  laft  finifher  of  it. 

In  reality  the  affair  that  chiefly  employed  his  refearches 
for  fo  many  years  was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  fubjedl 
of  light  alone ;  on  the  contrary,  all  that  we  know  of  natu- 
ral bodies  feemed  to  be  comprehended  in  it ;  he  had  found 
out,  that  there  was  a  mutual  action  at  a  diftance  between 
light  and  other  bodies,  by  which  both  the  refle6fions  and 
refractions,  as  well  as  infleCfions,  of  the  former  were  con- 
flantly  produced  :  to  afcertain  the  force  and  extent  of  this 
principle  of  adfion  was  what  had  all  along  engaged  his 
thoughts,  and  what  after  all,  by  its  extreme  fubtlety,  efcapcd 
his  moft  penetrating  fpirit.  However,  though  he  has  not 
made  fo  full  a  difcovery  of  this  principle,  which  directs  the 
courfe  of  light,  as  he  has  in  relation  to  the  power  by  which 
the  planets  are  kept  in  their  courfes ;  yet  he  gave  the  beft 
dire£fions  poffible  for  fuch  as  fhould  be  difpofed  to  carry  on 
the  work,  and  furnifhed  matter  abundantly  enough  to  ani- 
mate them  to  the  purfuit.  He  has  indeed  hereby  opened  a 
way  of  pafling  from  optics  to  an  intire  fyftem  of  phyfics ; 
and,  if  we  only  look  upon  his  queries  as  containing  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  great  man's  firft  thoughts,  even  in  that  view  they 
muft  be  always  entertaining  and  curious  [y]. 

This  fame  year,  and  in  the  fame  book  with  his  optics, 
he  publifhed,  for  the  firft  time,  his  method  of  fluxions.  It 
has  been  already  obferved,  that  thefe  two  inventions  were 
intended  for  the  public  fo  long  before  as  the  year  1672  ; 
but  were  laid  by  then  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  engaged 
on  that  account  in  a  difpute  about  them.  And  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  even  now  this  laft  piece  proved  the 
occafion  for  another  difpute,  which  held  many  years.  Ever 
fince  the  year  1684,  mr.  Leibnitz  had  been  artfully  working 
[y]  Pennbeiton's  Review. 

the 
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the  world  into  an  opinion,  that  he  firft  invented  this  me- 
thod ;  fir  Ifaac  faw  his  defign  from  the  beginning,  and  upon 
that  account  had  fufficiently  obviated  it  in  the  firft  edition  of 
his  Principia  in  1687  [z]  :  and  with  the  fame  view,  when  he 
now  publiihed  that  method,  he  took  occafion  to  acquaint 
the  world,  that  he  invented  it  in  the  years  1665  and  1666. 
In  the  A(5la  eruditorum  of  Leipfic,  where  an  account  is  , 
given  of  this  book,  the  author  took  occafion  from  it  to  af- 
cribe  the  invention  to  mr.  Leibnitz,  intimating,  that  mr. 
Newton  borrowed  it  from  him.  Mr.  Keill,  aftronomical 
profeflbr  at  Oxford,  undertook  fir  Ifaac's  defence,  and  for 
proof  referred  to  the  papers  of  the  royal  fociety,  who  there- 
upon publifiied  a  further  defence  in  17 12  [a a]. 

In  the  interim  the  honour  of  knighthood  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1705  [bb],  by  queen  Anne,  in  conli- 
deration  of  his  great  merit.  And,  in  1714,  he  was  applied 
to  by  the  houfe  of  commons  for  his  opinion  upon  a  new 
method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  at  fea  by  fignals,  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  houfe  by  Ditton  and  Whifton,  in 
order  to  procure  their  encouragement ;  but  the  petition  was 
thrown  afide  upon  reading  fir  Ifaac's  paper  delivered  to  the 
committee  June  2d  this  year  [cc]. 

The  following  year  1715,  mr.  Leibnitz,  in  the  view  of 
bringing  the  world  more  eafily  into  the  belief,  that  fir  Ifaac 
had  taken  the  method  of  fluxions  from  his  Differential  me- 
thod, attempted  to  foil  his  mathematical  fkill  by  the  famous 
problem  of  the  traje«Siories,  which  he  therefore  propofed  to 
the  Englifh  by  way  of  challenge  ;  but  the  folution  of  this, 
though  it  was  the  moft  difficult  proportion  the  utmoft  wit 
of  his  antagonift,  after  a  great  deal  of  ftudy  for  the  purpofe, 
was  able  to  devife,  and  indeed  might  pafs  for  a  confiderable 
performance  in  any  other ;  yet  was  it  hardly  any  more  than 
an  amufement  to  our  etherial  genius  :  he  received  the  pro- 
blem at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  Mint ;  and,  though  extremely  fatigued  with  bufi- 

[z]  Viz.  In  the  fcholium  to  the  the  article  of  John  Keill. 

lecoiul  lemmarof  the  ieconti   book  [bb]  Genei-al  dl6lionary. 

of  his  Principia,  firft  edition.  [cc]  See  Journal  of  that  houie. 

[aa]  Under  the  title  of  Com-  Upon  this  occafion  the  following 

niercium  epiftolicaiTi  Johan.   Col-  epitaph  was  made  by  the  nieny 

i.ns,  t^c.  as  before,  8vo.     See  alfo  dean  Swift; 

"  Ditton  and  Whifton  the  longitude  mift  on, 

*'  Nor  did  Whifton  and  Ditton  the  longitude  hit  on, 

**  Sing  be  fliit  ou  and  pift  on,  be  pift  on  aiul  (hit  on.'* 

6  fmefs. 
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finefs,  yet  he  finiflied  the  folution  before  he  went  to 
bed  [dd]. 

As  mr.  Leibnitz  was  privy- counfellor  of  juftice  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  fo,  when  that  prince  was  raifed  to  the 
British  throne,  fir  Ifaac  came  more  under  the  notice  of  the 
court,  and  it  was  for  the  immediate  fatisfaction  of  king 
George  I.  that  he  v/as  prevailed  with  to  put  the  laft  hand  to 
the  difpute  about  the  invention  of  fluxions.  In  this  court 
Carolina  princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen-confort  to  his 
late  majefty  George  II,  happened  to  have  a  curiofity  for 
philofophical  enquiries  -,  no  fboner,  therefore,  was  fhe  in- 
form.ed  of  our  author's  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Han* 
over,  than  fhe  engaged  his  converfation,  which  prefently 
endeared  him  to  her.'  Here  flie  found  in  every  difficulty 
that  full  fatisfaction,  which  {lie  had  in  vain  fought  for  elfe- 
where;  and  her  highnefs  was  frequently  heard  to  declare 
publicly,  that  fhe  thought  herfelf  happy  in  coming  into  the 
world  at  a  jun^fure  of  time  which  put  it  in  her  power  to 
converfe  with  him* 

It  w^as  at  this  princefs's  folllcitation  that  he  drew  up  an 
abftra61:  of  his  chronology,  a  copy  of  which  being  at  her  re- 
queft  communicated,  about  the  year  171 8,  to  fignior  Conti, 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  then  in  England,  upon  a  promife 
to  keep  it  fecret.  Notwithftanding  this  promife,  the  pbbe, 
who  while  here  had  alfo  affe^led  to  ihew  a  particular  friend- 
fhip  for  fir  Ifaac,  though  privately  betraying  him  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power  to  Leibnitz,  was  no  fooner  got  crofs  the 
water  into  France,  than  he  difperfed  copies  of  it,  procured 
an  antiquary  to  tranflate  it. into  French,  and  moreover  to 
write  a  confutation  of  it.  This,  being  printed  at  Paris  in 
1725,  was  delivered  as  a  prefent  from  the  bookfeller  that 
printed  it  to  our  author,  in  order  to  obtain,  as  was  faid, 
his  confent  to  the  publication  ;  but,  though  he  exprefsly  de- 
nied fuch  confent,  yet  the  whole  was  publiflied  not  long 
after  in  the  fame  year.  Hereupon  fir  Ifaac  found  it  neceflary 
to  publiih  a  defence  of  himfeU,  which  was  infeited  in  the 
Philofophical  tranfadions  [ee].  Thus  he  who  had  fo  much 
all  his  life  lo!)g  been  itudious  to  avoid  difputes,  was  una- 
voidably all  his  life  long,  in  a  manner,  involved  in  difputes; 
this  was  evidently  the  etfedl  of  his  fuperior  merit  [ff].^    Nor 

[dd]   Fontenelle's  Eloge  ;  It  is     as   fliewed  their  envy,  and  at  die 
true  Leibnitz's  friends  objected  to     fame  tinne  their  impatience, 
the  fqlution,  but  in  fuch  a  manner         [ee]  Viz.  No.  3S9. 

[ff}       *'  — ' Diram  qui  contudit  Hydram 

*'  Comperit  invidiam  AiJismo  fine  iomuri."      ViRGlL. 

did 
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did  thi«  lad  end  even  with  his  death  [og],  which  happened 
the  following  year. 

Some  time  before  this,  in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age,  he 
>vas  feized  with  an  incontinence  of  urine,  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  judged  to  be  incu- 
rable J  however,  by  the  help  of  a  ftridt  regimen,  and  othet 
precautions,  which  till  then  he  never  had  occafion  for,  he 
procured  great  intervals  of  eafe  during  the  five  remaining 
years  of  his  life ;  yet  he  was  not  fr6e  from  fome  fevere  pa- 
roxyfms,  which  even  forced  out  large  drops  of  fweat  that 
ran  down  his  face.     In  thefe  circumftances  he  was  never 
obferved  to  utter  the  leaft  complaint,  nor  exprefs  the  leaft 
impatience ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  a  moment's  eafe,  he  would 
fmile  and  talk  with  his  ufual  cbearfulnefs.     Till  this  time 
he  had  always  read  and  writ  feveral  hours  in  a  day ;  but 
he  was  now  obliged  to  rely  upon  mr.  Conduitt,  who  had 
married  his  niece  [hh],  for  the  difcharge  of  his  office  in  the 
Mint.     On  Saturday  morning,  March  i8,  1726-7,  he  read 
the  news-papers,  and  difcourfed  a  long  time  with  dr.  Mead 
his  phyfician,  having  then  the  perfect  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes 
and  his  underftanding ;  but  that  night  he  intirely  loft  them 
all,  and,  not  recovering  them  afterwards,  he  died  on  the 
Monday  following,  which  was  March  20,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.     His  corpte  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufa- 
lem- chamber,  and  on  the  28th  was  conveyed  into  Weft- 
minfter- abbey,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  dukes  of  Montrofe 
a«id  Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke,    SufTex,  and 
Macclesfield  holding  up  the  pall.     He  was  interred  near  the 
entrance  into  the  choir  on  the  left  hand,  where  a  ftately 
monument    is   ereded   to   his   memory  wiih  an  infcrip- 

(gg]  Sir  Ifaac's  paper  was  re-  toafts,   printed  among  the    State 

publiflied  in   1706  at    Paris,    in  poems.     In  her  widowhood,   ffie 

French,  with  a  letter  of  the  abbe  was  entertained  by  mr.  Montague, 

Conti  in  anfwcr  to  it  j  and  the  fame  then  lord  Hallifax,  who  was  very 

year  fome  diflertations  were  printed  liberal  to  her  at  his  death.   Sir  Ifaac 

thereby  father  Sonciet  againft  fa-  alfo   fettled  an   annuity  of  100 1. 

Ifaac's  Chronological   index,     an  upon  her  ;  fhe  had  a  daughter  by 

anfwer  to  which  was  inferted  by  this  laft  match,  who  was  married 

dr.HalleyinthePhilofophicaltranf-  to   lord  Lempfter.     Mr.  Conduitt 

anions.  No.  397.  fucceeded  his  uncle  fir  Ifaac  in  th« 

[hh]  This  niece,  before  her  mar-  Mint,  See  his  monument  in  Weft- 

riage  to  Conduitt,  was  widow  of  minfter-abbey,    on   the    left-hand 

col.    Barton;    fhe  was   a   diftin-  near  the  entrance  into  the  welt  door, 

guifhed  beauty,    and  as   fuch    is  facing  that  of  lir  Ifaac. 
celebrated  in  a  poem  called.  The 

Vol.  VIIL  Pp  tlon 
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tion  upon   it,   drawn   up  with  the  moft  confummate  ele- 
gance [ii]. 

His  chara6l:er  has  been  attempted  by  mr.  Fontenelle  and 
dr.  Pemberton,    the  fubftance  whereof  is  as  follows: 

To  begin  with  his  perfon  :  he  was  of  a  middling  ftature,  and 
fomewhat  inclined  to  be  fat  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
His  countenance  was  pleafmg  and  venerable  at  the  fame 
time,  efpecially  when  he  took  ofFhis  peruke,  and  fhewed  his 
white  hair,  which  was  pretty  thick.  He  never  made  ufe  of 
fpeclacles,  and  loft  but  one  tooth  during  his  whole  life.  But 
mr.  Fontenelle  feems  to  have  been  mifmformed,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  he  had  a  very  lively  and  piercing  eye,  as  was 
remarked  by  bifhop  Atterbury,  who  aflures  us,  that  this  part 
of  beauty  did  not  belong  to  our  author,  at  leaft  for  twenty 
years  before  his  death,  about  which  time  the  bifhop  became 
acquainted  with  him  ;  on  the  contrary  he  obferves,  that,  in 
the  whole  air  of  fir  Ifaac's  face  and  make,  there  was  no- 
thing of  that  penetrating  fagacity  which  appears  in  his  com- 
pofitions  ;  that  he  had  fomething  rather  languid  in  his  look 
and  manner,  which  did  not  raife  any  great  expe£lation  in 
thofc  who  did  not  know  him  [kk]. 

He  was  of  a  very  meek  difpofition,  and  a  great  lover  of 
peace;  he  would  rather  have  chofen  to  remain  in  obfcurity, 
than  to  have  the  calm  of  life  ruffled  by  thofe  ftorms  and  dif- 

[n]  A  large  premium  was  of-  in  his  works  ;  but  both  are  greatly 

fered  for  the  beft  i^infcription  upon  furpalTed  by  that  which  was  de- 

klm  ;  accordingly  one  was  com-  fervedly  pitched  upon,  and  is  as 

pofed  by  dr.  Bentley,  and  another  follows  : 
by  mr.  Pope,  which  may  be  feen 

H.  S.  E. 

liaacus  Newton,  Eques  Auratus, 

Qui  animi  vi  prope  divina 

Planetarum  mot\is,  figuras, 

Cometai-um  femitas,  Oceanique  aeftus, 

Sua  mathefi  facem  praeferente, 

Primus  demonftravit. 

Radiorum  lucis  diffimilitudines, 

Colorumque  inde  nafcentium  proprietates, 

Quas  nemo  antea  vel  fufpicatus  erat,  perveftigavlf. 

Naturae,  Antiquitatis,  S.  Scripturae, 

Sedulus,  fagax,  fidus  interpres, 

Dei.  Opt.  Max.  majeftatem  philofophia  aflerult, 

Evangehi  fimplicitatem  moribus  expreflit. 

Sibi  gratulentur  mortales,  tale  tantumque  extitifle, 

HUMANI  GENERIS  DECUS. 

Natus  XXV.  Decemb.  MDCXLII.     Obiit.  xx.  March> 

MDCCXXVI. 

[kk]  Letters  from  dr.  Atteibur)'  to  mr.  Thiriot, 

putes. 
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|3uteS,  which  genius  and  learning  always  draw  upon  thofe 
that  are  too  eminent  for  them.  In  contemplating  his  ge- 
nius, it  prefently  becomes  a  doubt,  which  of  thefe  endow- 
ments had  the  greateft  fhare,  fagacity,  penetration,  flrength, 
or  diligence;  and,  after  all,  the  mark  that  feems  mod:  to 
diftinguifli  it  is,  that  he  himfelf  made  the  jufteft  eftimation 
of  it,  declaring,  that,  if  he  had  done  the  world  any  fervice, 
jt  was  due  to  nothing  but  induftry  and  patient  thought  [ll]  ; 
that  he  kept  the  fubjecl,  under  conlideration,  conftantly 
before  him,  and  waited  till  the*  firft  dawning  opened  gra- 
dually, by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light.  And 
hence  no  doubt  arofe  that  unufual  kind  of  horror  which  he 
had  for  all  difputes  ;  a  fteady  unbroken  attention,  free  from 
thofe  frequent  recoi lings  infeparably  incident  to  others^ 
was  his,  peculiar  felicity;  he  knew  it,  and  he  knew  the  value 
of  it.  No  wonder  then  that  controverfy  was  looked  on  as 
his  bane,  when  fome  objedtions,  haftily  made  to  his  difco- 
veries  concerning  light  and  colours,  induced  him  to  lay 
afide  the  defign  he  had  of  publifhing  his  optic  lecSlures  ;  we 
iind  him  reflecting  on  that  difpute,  into  which  he  was  un- 
avoidably drawn  thereby,  in  thefe  terms  :  *'  I  blamed  my 
**  own  imprudence  for  parting  with  fo  real  a  blefling  as  my 
''  quiet,  to  run  after  a  fhadow  [-mm]."  It  is  true  this  Ihadov/j 
as  mr.  Fontenelle  obferves,  did  not  efcape  him  afterwards, 
nor  did  it  coft  him  that  quiet  which  he  fo  much  valued, 
but  proved  as  much  a  real  happinefs  to  him  as  his  quiet  it- 
felf;  yet  this  was  a  happinefs  of  his  ov/n  making  i  he  took 
a  refolution,  from  thefe  difputes,  not  to  publifli  any  more 
about  that  theory,  till  he  had  put  it  above  the  reach  of  con- 
troverfy, by  the  exac^teft  experiments,  and  the  ftricSLcft  de- 
monftrations  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  never  been  called  in 
quellion  fince.  In  the  fame  temper,  after  he  had  fent  the 
manufcript  of  his  Principia  to  the  royal  fociety,  with  his 
confent  to  the  printing  of  it  by  them  ;  yet  upon  mr.  Hooke's 
injurioufly  infifting,  that  himfelf  had  demonftrated  Kepler's 
problem  before  our  author,  he  determined,  rather  than  be 
involved  again  in  a  controv-erfy,  to  fupprefs  the  third  book, 
and  was  very  hardly  prevailed  upon  to  alter  that  refolution. 
It  is  true  the  public  was  thereby  a  gainer,  that  book,  which 
is  indeed  no  more  than  a  corollary  of  fome  propofitions  in 
the  firft,  being  originally  drawn  up  in  the  popular  way, 
with  a  defign  to  publifh  it  in  that  form :  whereas  he  was 

[ll]  Four  letters  ro  dr.  Bent-        [mm]  Commerciiim  epiftol.  Jo. 

ley,  Sec  letter  the  {iili  in  the  be-     Collins,  <?cc, 
^ii.ning. 
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now  convinced,  that  it  would  be  beft  not  to  let  it  go  abroad 
without  a  ftrift  demonftration. 

After  all,  notwithflanding  his  anxious  care  to  avoid  every 
occafion  of  breaking  his  intenfe  application  to  iludy,  he  was 
at  a-  great  diftance  from  being  lleeped  in  philofophy ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  could  lay  afide  his  thoughts,  though  engaged 
in  the  moft  intricate  refearches,  when  his  other  affairs  re- 
quired his  attendance  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  leifure,  refume 
the  fubje^fi  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  off.  This  he 
feems  to  have  done  not  fo  much  by  any  extraordinary  flrength 
of  memory,  as  by  the  force  of  his  inventive  faculty,  to 
which  every  thing  opened  itfelf  again  with  eafe,  if  nothing 
intervened  to  ruffle  him.  The  readinefs  of  his  invention 
made  him  not  think  of  putting  his  memory  much  to  the 
trial ;  but  this  was  the  offspring  of  a  vigorous  intenfenefs  of 
thought,  out  of  which  he  was  but  a  common  man.  He 
fpent,  therefore,  the  prime  of  his  age  in  thofe  abflrufe  re- 
fearches, when  his  fituation  in  a  college  gave  him  leifure, 
and  even  while  ftudy  was  his  proper  profeffion.  But,  as 
foon  as  he  was  removed  to  the  Mint,  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  bufmefs  of  that  office,  and  fo  far  quitted  ma- 
thematics and  philofophy,  as  not  to  engage  in  any  purfuits 
of  either  kind  afterwards. 

Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  that,  though  his  memory  was 
much  decayed  in  the  lafl  years  of  his  life,  yet  he  perfe£lly 
imderftood  his  ov/n  writings,  contrary  to  what  I  had  for- 
merly heard,  fays  the  do<£lor,  in  difcourfe  from  many  per- 
fons.  This  opinion  of  theirs  might  arife,  perhaps,  from 
his  not  being  always  ready  at  fpeaking  on  thefe  fubje<Sls, 
when  it  might  be  expeded  he  fhould.  But  as  to  this  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  great  geniufes  are  frequently  liable  to 
be  abfent,  not  only  in  relation  to  common  life,  but  with 
regard  to  fome  of  the  parts  of  fcience  that  they  are  beft  in- 
formed of;  inventors  feem  to  treafure  up  in  their  minds 
what  they  have  found  out,  after  another  manner,  than  thofe 
do  the  fame  things,  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty. 
The  former,  when  they  have  occafion  to  produce  their 
knowledge,  are  in  fome  meafure  obliged  immediately  to  in- 
veftigate  part  of  what  they  want ;  for  this  they  are  not 
equally  fit  at  all  times  :  fo  it  has  often  happened,  that  fuch 
as  retain  things  chiefly  by  means  of  a  very  ftrong  memory, 
have  appeared  off-hand  more  expert  than  the  difcoverers 
themfelves  fNNl. 

It 

[nn]  This  conduft  might alfo in    jurious  uf«  that  had  been  made  of 
feme  meafure  be  owing  to  the  ia-    hi§  fieedom  in  ccfmraunicating,  by- 
Leibnitz, 
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It  was  evidently  owing  to  the  fame  inventive  faculty  that 
fir  Ifaac,  as  this  writer  round,  had  read  fewer  of  the  mo- 
dern mathematicians    than  one  could  have  expecSled,    his 
own  prodigious  invention  readily  fupplying  him  with  what  he 
might  have  an  occafion  for  in  the  purfuit  of  any  fubjeft  he 
undertook.     However,  he  often  cenfured  the  handling  geo- 
metrical fubjedls  by  algebraic  calculations ;  and  his  book  of 
algebra  he  called  by  the  name  of  Univerfal  arithmetic,  in 
oppofition  to  the  injudicious  title  of  Geometry,  which  Des 
Cartes  had  given  to  the  treatife,  wherein  he  fliews,  how 
the  geometer  may  aflifl:  his  invention  by  fuch  kind  of  com- 
putations.     He   frequently  praifed   Slufius,    Barrow,    and 
Huygens,  for  not  being  influenced  by  the  falfe  tafte  which 
then  began  to  prevail.     He  ufed  to  commend  the  laudable 
attempt  of  Hugh  de  Omcrique  to  reftore  the  ancient   ana- 
lyfis ;  and  very  much  efteemed  Apollonius's  book  De  fedli- 
one  rationis,  for  giving  us  a  clearer  notion  of  that  analyfis, 
than  we  had  before.     Dr.  Barrow  may  be  efteemed  as  having 
fhewn  a  compafs  of  invention  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any 
of  the  moderns,    our  author  only  excepted  ;  but  fir  Ifaac 
particularly  recommended  Huygens's  ftile  and  manner :   he 
thonght  him  the  moft  elegant  of  any  mathematical  writer  of 
modern  times,  and  the  moft  juft  imitator  of  the  ancients. 
Of  their  tafte  and  form  of  demonftration  fir  Ifaac  always 
profefled  himfelf  a  great  admirer  [oo] ;  and  often  cenfured 
himfelf  for  not  following  them  yet  more  clofely  than  he  did, 
and  fpoke  vi^ith  regret  of  his  miftake  at  the  beginning  of  his 
mathematical  ftudies,  in  applying  himfelf  to  the  works  of 
Dqs  Cartes,  and  other  algebraic  writers,  before  he  had  con- 
Leibnitz,  Hooke,  abbeConti,  and     **  think  of  the  ancients  with  revc- 
Whifton,    whofe    behaviour    had     **  rence,  elpecially  if  we  happen 
given  that  caution,  which  was  in-     "  not  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
nate  to  him,  fuch  a  referve  as  bor-     **  with  them.     Sir  Ifaac  certainly 
dered  up^i  the  fufpicious.     Hew-     "  was,    and  his  great  veneration 
ever,  he  did  not  fuffer  thefe  ipju-     *'  for  them  was  one  diftinguifhin^ 
ries  to  pafs  uncenfured,  by  return-     *'  part  of  Jiis  chara6kr,  which  I 
ing    properly  fpirited,  as  well  as     "  wonder  ( or    rathar    I  do   not 
irrefragable  anfwers,   in  his  own     "  wonder)  tliat  mr.  FontenelJe  has 
vindication.  "  omitted.     His  opinion  of  them 

[go]  Birtiop  Atterbury,  having  "  was,  that  they  were  men  of  great 
obferved,  that  Fontenelle's  praiic  **  genius  and  fuperior  minds,  who 
of  fir  Ilaacs  modefty  (and  of  mo*-  "had  carried  their  difcoveries, 
defty  in  general)  was  to  him  the  "  particularly  in  aftronomy,  and 
moft  pleafmg  part  of  that  defcrip-  "  other  parts  of  mathematics, 
tion  he  has  given  us  of  him,  pro-  **  much  farther  than  now  appears 
cctds  thus:  **  It  is  that  modefiy  **  from  what  remain?  of  their  wri- 
**  which  will  teach  us  to  fpeak.  and     **  tings."    Letters  to  Thiriot. 
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fidered  the  elements  of  Euclid  with  that  attention  which  fo 
excellent  a  writer  deferves. 

But,  if  this  was  a  fault,  it  is  certain  it  was  a  fault  to 
which  we  owe  both  his  great  inventions  in  fpeculative  ma- 
thematics, the  do6trine  of  infinite  feries  and  fluxions  :  and, 
perhaps,  this  might  be  one  reafon  why  fir  Ifaac's  particular 
reverence  for    the   ancients   is  omitted  by  mr.  Fontenelle 
who  however  certainly  makes   feme  amends  by  that  juft 
elogium  which   he  makes  of  our  author's  modefty,  which 
amiable  quality  he  reprefents  as   {landing  foremoft  in  the 
charader  of  this  great  man's  mind  and  manners.     It  was  in 
reality  greater  than  can  be  eafily  imagined,  or  will  be  readily 
believed  ;  yet  it  always  continued  fg  w^ithout  any  alteration, 
though  the  whole  world,  fays  Fontenelle,  confpired  againft 
it ;  let  us  add,  though  he  was  thereby  robbed  of  his  inven- 
tion of  fluxions.     Nicholas  Mercator   publifiiing  his  Lo-^ 
garithmotechnia  in  1668,  where  he  gave  the  quadrature  of 
the  hyperbola  by  an  infinite  feries,  w^hich  was  the  firfl:  ap^ 
pearance  in  the  learned  world  of  a  feries  of  this  fort  drawn 
from  the  particular  nature  of  the  curve,  and  that  in  a  man- 
ner very  new  and  abflracSled  ;    dr.  Barrow  then  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  mr.  Newton,  then  about  twenty-fix  years  of 
age,  refided,  recollected,  that  he   had  met  with  the  fame 
thing  in  the  writings  of  that  young  gentleman,  and  there 
not  confined  to  the  hyperbola  only,  but  extended,  by  gene- 
ral forms,  to  all  forts  of  curves,  even  fuch  as  are  mechani- 
cal ;  to  their  quadratures,  their  redifications,  and  their  cen- 
ters of  gravity;  to  the  folids  formed  by  their  relations,  and 
to  the  fuperficies  of  thofe  folids';  fo  that,  when  their  deter- 
minations were  poflible,  the  feries  flopt  at  a  certain  point, 
or  at  leaft  their  fums  were  given  by  ftated  rules  :  and,  if  the 
abfolute  determinations  were  impoffible,  they  could  yet  be 
infinitely  approximated ;  which  is  the  happieft  and  mofl:  re- 
fined method,  fays  mr.  Fontenelle,  of  fupplying  the  defers 
of  human  knowledge  that  man's  imagination  could  poflibly 
invent.     To  be  mafler  of  fo  fruitful  and   general  a  theory 
"w^as  a  mine  of  gold  to  a  geometrician  ;  but  it  was  a  greater 
glory  to  have  been  the  difcoverer  of  fo  furprifmg  and  inge- 
nious a  fyflem.     So  that  mr.  Newton  finding  by  Mercator's 
book,  that  he  was  in  the  way  to  it,  and  that  others  might 
follow  in  his  tra£l:,  fhould  naturally  have  been  forward  to 
open  his  treafures,  and  fecure  the  property,  which  confifled 
in  making  the  difcovery  ;  but  he  contented  himfelf  w^ith  his 
treafure  which  he  had  found,  without  regarding  the  glory. 
What  an  idea  does  it  give  us  of  his  unparalleled  modefty, 

when 
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when  we  fee  him  declaring,  that  he  thought  Mercator  had 
intirely  difcovered  his  fecret,  or  that  others  would,  before  he 
was  of  a  proper  age  for  writing?  His  MS.  upon  infinite  fe-. 
ries  was  communicated  to  none  but  mr.  John  Collins,  that 
attorney- general  of  the  mathematical  republic,  and  the  lord 
Brounker,  who  had  alfo  done  fomething  in  this  way  ;  and 
even  that  had  not  been  complied  with,  but  for  dr.  Barrow, 
who  would  not  fuffer  him  to  indulge  his  modefty  fo  much 
as  he  defired  [pp]. 

It  is  further  obferved,  concerning  this  part  of  his  characSter, 
that  he  never  talked  either  of  himfelf  or  others,  nor  ever  be- 
haved in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  the  moft  malicious  cen- 
furers  the  leaft  occafion  even  to  fufpetSl  him  of  vanity.     He 
was  candid  and  affable,  and  always  put  himfelf  upon  a  level 
with  his  company.     He  never  thought  either  his  merit,  or 
his  reputation,  fufficient  to  excufe  him  from  any  of  the  com- 
mon offices  of  focial  life  ;  no  fmgularities,  either  natural  or 
affedted,  diftinguifhed  him  from  other  men.     Though  he 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  church  of  England  [qc^],  he  was 
averfe  to  the  perfecution  of  the  non- conform ifts.     He  judged 
of  men  by  their  manners,  and  the  true  fchifmatics,  in  his 
opinion,  were  the  vicious  and  the  wicked;  not  that  he  con- 
fined his   principles   to  natural  religion,    for  he  was  tho- 
roughly perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  revelation  ;  and  amidft 
the  great  variety  of  books,  which  he  had  conflantly  before 
him,    that  which  he  ftudied  with  the  greateft  application 
was  the  Bible  :  and  he  underftood  the  nature  and  force  of 
moral  certainty,  as  well  as  he  did  that  of  a  fl:ri6}:  demon - 
ftration  [RRJ.  He  did  not  negle6l  the  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good,  when  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony,  and  a  pro- 
fitable employment,  improved  by  a  prudent  ceconomy,  put 
it  in  his  power  [ssj.     When   decency  upon  any  occafion 

required 

[pp]  Commeicium  epiftollciim,  *<  a    year  ?"     Sir    Ifaac    was    fo 

as  before.  greatly  offended  at  it,  as   invidi- 

[qcjj  He  is  reprefented  indeed  as  oufly  alluding  to  his  being  a  ma- 
an  Arian  by  mr.  Whiiton,  who,  them^.tician,  that  he  would  not 
however,  tells  us,  that  he  was  fo  fee  him  for  twelve  months  after, 
angry  with  him,  that  he  would  never  Whifton's  Memoirs  as  before, 
fuffer  him  to  enter  as  a  member  of  [ss]  We  have  two  remarkable 
the  royal  fociety,  while  he  fat  at  inftances  of  his  bounty  and  gcne- 
the  head  of  it.  Whifton's  Memoirs  rofity  ;  one  to  mr.  Maclaurin,  pro- 
of his  own  life,  vol.  i.  edit.  1753.  feffor  of    mathematics    at    Edin- 

[rr]  We  are  told,    that  when  burgh,  to  whom  he  offered   20 1. 

dr.Bentleyalked  him  bluntly  once,  per  annum  j  and  the  other  to  his 

*'  Whether  he  could  demonftrate  niece  Barton,  who  had  an  annuity 

"  his  opinion,  that,  by  a  day  in  the  of  100  1.  per  annum  fettled  upon 

•*  prophetic  language,  was  meant  her  by  him.     See  Maclaurin's 
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required  cxpencc  and  Ihcw,  he  was  magnificent  without 
grudging  it,  and  with  a  very  good  grace;  at  all  other  times, 
that  pomp  which  feems  great  to  low  minds  only  was  utterly 
retrenched,  and  the  e^pence  referved  for  better  ufes.  He 
never  married,  and  perhaps  he  never  had  leifure  to  think  of 
it.  Being  immerfed  in  profound  ftudies  during  the  prime  of 
his  age,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  an  employment  of  great 
importance,  and  even  quite  taken  up  with  the  company, 
which  his  merit  drew  to  him,  he  was  not  fenfible  of  any 
vacancy  in  life,  nor  of  the  want  of  a  companion  at  home. 
He  left  32,0001.  at  his  death;  but  made  no  will,  which 
mr.  Fontenelle  tells  us  was,becaufe  he  thought  a  legacy  was 
no  gift.  As  to  his  works,  befides  what  were  publiftied  in 
his  life-time,  there  were  found  after  his  death,  among  his 
papers,  fever al  difcourfes  upon  the  fubje<Sts  of  antiquity, 
hiftpry,  divinity,  chymiftry,  and  mathematics,  feveral  of 
which  were  publiftied  at  different  times,  as  appears  from  the 
catalogue  of  all  his  works  in  the  note  [tt]. 


article,  and  that  of  Charles 
Montague,  earl  of  Hallifax  ; 
a  third  to  mr.  Whiston,  as  has 
been  mentioned  j  and  a  fourth  to 
dr.  S.  Clarke,  of  which  fee 
note  [tt]. 

[tt]  We  fhall  rank  them  in  the 
order  of  time,  in  which  thofe  upon 
the  fame  fubjefl  were  pubHfhed  as 
follows :  I.  Several  papers  relating 
to  his  telefcope,  and  his  thcoiy  of 
light  and  colours,  printed  in  the 
Philofophical  tranfa6lions,  No.  80, 
81,  82,  83,84.,  85,88,  96,97,  no, 
121,  123,  128.  2.  Optics,  or  a 
treatife  of  the  refle£lions,  refrac- 
tions, and  inflcilions,  and  colours 
of  light.  Loud.  1704,  4.to.  again  in 
I7i8>  8vo.  and  a  third  in  1721, 
8vo.  and  aigain  in  174.2,  8vo.  A 
Latin  traxifmtion  of  the  firft  edition 
by  dr.  S.  Clarke,  Lond.  1706,410. 
Anothw  from  the  fecond  edition, 
in  ?  7  y^%  4to.  A  French  tranfla- 
tion  if/  Pet.  Cofte  at  Amfterdam, 
jn  flfio,  2  vol,  i2mp.  and  at  Paris 
Tijttj  i2rao,  3.  Lc6liones  op- 
ticas, 1729,  4to.  4.  Optical  lec- 
tures, 1728,  irt  feveral  letters  to 
jnr.  Oldenburg,  fecretary  of  the 
royal  fociety,  inferted  in  the  Ge- 
j^cral  4i6ti9nary,  vol.  viir  ynder 


our  author"'s  article,  1738,  folio, 
5.  Naturalis  philofophiae  principia 
mathematica,  Lond,  1687,  4to. 
and  again  Cantab.  1713,  4to. 
with  a  preface,  which  was  re- 
printed at  Amfterdam  in  1/14, 
4tQ.  by  Roger  Cotes  5  again  Lon- 
don, by  himfelf,  in  1726,  4to. 
under  the  direflion  of  H.  Pember- 
ton,  M.  D.  and  again,  with  notes, 
at  Geneva,  in  3  vol.  4to.  5.  A 
iyftem  of  the  world,  tranilated  from 
the  Latin  original,  1727,  8vo. 
This,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
was  at  firft  intended  to  make  the 
third  book  of  his  Principia.  An 
Englifh  tranflation  by  Motte  was 
printed  at  Lond.  1729,  8vo.  6. 
Several  letters  to  mr.  Flamftead, 
dr.  Halley,  and  mr.  Oldenburg  j  fee 
our  author's  article  in  the  General 
diilionary,  vol.  vii.  7.  A  paper 
about  the  longitude,  drawn  up  by 
order  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
ibid.  8.  Abrege  de  chronologic 
de  m.  le  chevalier  Newton,  fait 
par  luymeme,  &  traduit  fur  le  ma- 
nufcript  Anglois,  Paris,  1726, 
\inder  the  dire6lion  of  the  abbe 
Conti,  together  with  fome  obfer- 
vations  upon  it.  9.  Remarks  upon 
the  pbfervations  made  upon  a  chro- 
nological 
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nolcgical  index  of  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, &c.  Phil,  tranf.  No.  389.  See 
alfo  ibid.  No.  397,  by  dr.  Halley. 
10.  The  chronology  of  ancient 
kingdoms  amended,  &c.  Lond, 
1728,410.  II.  Arithmetica  uni- 
verfalis,  &c.  under  the  infpe6lion  of 
mr.  Whifton,  Cantab.  1707,  8vo. 
and  again  at  Leyden  1732,  8vo. 
and  inEnglifh  by  Ralphfon,  Lond, 
1720,  8vo.  to  this  head  may  be 
ranked  his  Tra6latiis  de  fpeciebus 
figurarum  curvilinearum,  fubjoined 
to  the  firft  edition  of  his  Optics,  in 
1704:  and  alio  Newtoni  Genells 
curvarum  per  umbras,  Leyden, 
1740.  12.  Analyfis  per  quantita- 
tum  feries,  fluxiones  Sc  differentias, 
cum  enumeratione  linearum  tertii 
ordinis,  Lond.  171 1,  4to.  under 
the  infpe6lion  of  W.  Jones,  efq; 
F.  R.  S.  The  laft  traft  had  been 
publiflied  before,  together  with  ano- 
ther of  the  quadrature  of  cuiTes, 
by  the  method  of  fluxions,  under 
the  title  of  Traflatus  duo  de  fpeci- 
ebus &  magnitudine  figurarum  cur- 
viiineai-umj  and  other  letters  in 
the  appendix  to  dr.  Gregory's  Ca- 
toptrics, &c.  edit.  1735,  ^v°*  '3' 
Several  letters  relating  to  his  dil- 
pute  with  Leibnitz,  upon  his  right 
to  that  invention  in  Commercium 
epiftolicum  D.  Johannis  Collins  & 
alrorum  de  analyfi  promota,  juflu 
focietatis  regias  editum,  Lond.  1712, 
4to.  again  in  1722,  8vo.  and  again 
in  1725.  14.  Poftfcrlpt  and  letter  of 
mr.  Leibnitz  to  the  abbe  Conti, 
■with  remarks,  and  a  letter  of  hi« 
own  to  that  abbe,  Lond.  1717, 
8vo  :  to  which  was  added  mr. 
Ralphfon's  Hiftory  of  fluxions,  as  a 
fupplement.  The  letters  were  pub- 
liflied in  the  fame  language  that 
each  was  written  ;  thole  of  mr. 
J^eibnitz  in  French,  and  thofe  of 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  in  Englilh :  the 


two  laft  were  tranflated  into  French, 
and  printed  alfo  at  London  ;  and 
again  in  Recueil  de  diveries  pieces. 
Sec.  at  Amllsrdam,  1740.  15. 
The  method  of  fluxions,  and  ana- 
lyfis by  infinite  feries,  tranflated 
into  Englifii  from  the  original 
Latin  5  to  which  is  added  a  perpe- 
tual commentaiy,  by  the  tranllator 
mr.  John  Colfon,  Lond.  1736,410. 

16,  Several  milcellaneous  pieces, 
and  letters,  as  follow  5    1 .  A  Leter 

-to  mr.  Boyle  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
the  philofophers  ilone.  Gen.  di^, 
vol.  iii.  under  mr.  BoYLE's  article. 

2.  A  letter  to  mr.  Afton,  contain- 
ing direftions  for  his  travels,  ibid, 
vol.  vii.  under  our  author's  article. 

3.  An  Englifh  tranflation  of  a 
Latin  differtation  upon  the  facred 
cubit  of  the  Jews,  inferted  among 
the  mlfcellaneous  works  of  mr. 
John  Greaves,  vol.ii.  published  by 
dr.  Thomas  Birch  in  1737,  2  vols. 
8vo.  This  differtation  was  found 
fubjoined  to  a  work  of  fir  Ifaac's 
not  finifhed,  intitled  Lexicon  pro- 
pheticum.  4.  Four  letters  from 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  to  dr.  Bentley, 
containingfome  arguments  in  proof 
of  a  Deity,  Lon<l.  1756,  8vo.  5. 
Two  letters  to  mr.  Clarke,   &c, 

17.  Obfervations  on  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypfe  of 
St.  John,  Lond.  1733,  4to.  If. 
Newtoni  Elementa  perfpeftivae  uni- 
verfalis,  Lond.  1746,  8vo.  Payne 
Cat.  Feb.  1758.  A  colkaion  of 
feveral  pieces  of  our  author's  under 
the  following  title,  Newtoni  If. 
opufcula  mathematica  philof.  & 
philol.  collegit  J.  Caftillioneu?, 
Lauff.  1744,  4^°'  'V"''  tomes.  Sir 
Ifaac  alfo  publifhcd  dr.  Barrow's 
Optical  leftures  in  1699,  4to.  & 
Bern-  Varenii  Geographia,  &;c- 
1681,  8vo. 


N  I  C  A  I  S  E  [Claude]  a  celebrated  antiquary  In  the 
feventeenih  century,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  at 
Dijon,  where  his  brother  was  pro(Slor-general  of  the  cham- 
ber of  accounts  ;  being  incline^  to  the  church,  he  became 
an  ecclefiaflic,  and  was  made  a  canon  in  the  holy  chapd 
4  at;. 
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at  Dijon ;  but  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Rudy  and 
knowledge  of  antique  monuments  ;  in  fo  much  that  after 
he  had  laid  a  proper  foundation  of  learning  at  home,  he  re- 
figned  his  canonry  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  refided 
many  years  J  and,  purfuing  his  favourite  refearches,  acquired 
the  efieem  and  friendfliip  of  a  great  number  of  the  literati 
and  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  and  after  his  return  to  France 
he  held  a  correfpondence  with  almoft  all  the  learned  men 
in  Europe.  The  cardinals  Barberigo  and  Noris  wrote  fe- 
veral  times,  and  even  pope  Clement  XI,  before  his  exalta- 
tion to  the  pontificate,  did  him  that  honour.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  fo  frequent  and  ex- 
tenfive  a  commerce  with  the  learned  men  of  his  time  as 
the  abbe  Nicaife  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  perfon, 
of  what  party  or  nation  foever,  from  whom  he  did  not  re- 
ceive marks  of  efteem,  and  fome  of  whofe  letters  were  not 
found  among  his  papers  ;  to  which,  no  doubt,  his  probity 
and  fincerity,  added  to  the  fv/eetnefs  and  affability  of  his 
temper  and  manners,  contributed  no  lefs  than  his  great  ca- 
pacity, and  the  tafle  he  had  for  the  fciences. 

In  the  mean  while  the  employment,  occafioned  by  thefe 
connexions  with  almofl  all  the  learned  world,  took  up  a 
great  part  of  his  time,  and  hindered  him  from  inriching  the 
public  with  any  large  works;  but  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
himfelf,  and  thofe  which  he  received  from  others,  would 
make  a  very  fine  and  curious  piece,  under  the  title  of  a  Com- 
mercium  epiflolicum :  the  few  pieces  which  he  publifhed  are 
mentioned  below  [a]. 

He  tranflated  into  French,  from  the  Italian,  a  piece  of 
Bellori,  containing  a  defcription  of  the  pi(ftures  in  the  Va- 
tican, to  which  he  added  a  differtation  upon  the  fchools  of 
Athens  and  ParnafTus,  tv/o  of  Raphael's  pictures.  He  de- 
figned  to  dedicate  this  work  to  cardinal  Albani,  but,  that 
cardinal  being  in  the  interim  raifed  to  the  pontificate,  our 
author*s  modefly  did  not  fufFer  him  to  think  the  piece  worthy 
to  be  prefented  to  him.  He  wrote  alfo  a  fmall  tract  upon  the 
ancient  mufic  ;  and  died  while  he  was  labouring  to  prefent 

[a]  Thefe  are  a  Latin  difTerta-  noife  was  a  difcourfe  upon  the  form 

tlon  De  nummo  pantheo,  dedicated  and  figure  of  the  Syrenes,  in  v/hich, 

to  mr.  Spanheim,  and  printed  at  following  the  opinion  of  mr.  Huet, 

Lyons  in  1689.     He  alfo  publifhed  the  ancient  bifhop  of  Auvranches, 

the  fame  year  an  explication  of  an  .he  undertook  to  prove,  that  thefe 

antique  monument  found  at  Gui-  Syrenes  were,  in  reality,  birds,  and 


enne,  in  the  diocefe  of  j^ach  j  but    not  iifn,  or  fea  raonllers. 
<he  piece  which  made  the  greateft 


thef 
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the  public  with  the  explanation  of  that  antique  infcription, 
Minervse  Arpaliae,  which  was  found  in  the  village  of  Velley. 

Thus  the  abbe  Nicaife  died,  as  one  may  fav,  with  his 
arms  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  exerclfe  of  that  profeilion  of 
a  fcholar,  a  chara6ler  which  he  fupported  to  the  laft  with 
much  honour.  As  he  had  always  lived  a  very  regular  life, 
fo  It  was  terminated  by  a  very  chriftian-like  death,  in  0<5lo- 
ber  1701,  at  the  age  of  78  years:  he  died  at  Vellcy,  and 
was  interred  near  his  brother.  There  was  made  upon  him, 
in  an  air  of  raillery,  an  epitaph,  which,  however,  rcprefentji 
exadly  enough  the  pourtraiture  of  his  mind,  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  reader  will  find  it  in  the  note  [bJ. 

[b]  The  epitaph  is  in  thefe  rhimes  ; 
*<  Cy  git  O  illuih-e  abbe  Nicaife, 
«<  Qui  la  plume  en  main  dans  fa  chaife, 
<*  Mettoit  lui  feul  en  mouvement, 
«  Tofcan,  Fransois,  Beige,  Allemand  5 
"  Non  par  difcords  mutueiles, 
<*  Mais  par  lettres  continuelles. 
*'  La  plus  part  d'erudition, 
*'  A  gens  de  reputation. 
**  De  tous  cotez  a  fon  adreffe, 
»'  Avis,  journaux  venoient  fans  ccfle  j 
*'  Gazettes,  livres  frais  eclos, 
*<  Soit  en  paquets,  foit  en  balots. 
♦'  Lui  toujours  en  nouvelles  riches, 
"  De  fa  part  n'en  etoit  pas  chiches, 
**  Faloit  il  ecrire  au  Bureau, 
**  Sur  un  phenomene  trouveau  ; 
"  Annonie  Thereufe  travaille 
**  X)'un  manxifcript,  d'un  raedaille, 
**  S'eriger  en  follicitewr 
**  De  louanges  pour  un  auteur, 
*'  D'Arnauld  mort  avertir  la  trape, 
♦*  Feliciter  un  nouve  au  pape 
*'  S'habile  &  fidele  ecrivain, 
"  N'avoit  pas  la  goutte  a  la  main. 
*•  L'etoit  le  fafteur  de  Pamaffe 
*'  Or  git  il  &  cette  difgrace, 
**  Fait  perdre  aux  Huets,  aux  Norls, 
**  Aux  Sanards,  Cupers,  &  Leibnitz, 
**  A  Bafnage  le  journalifte, 
♦*  A  Bayle  le  vocabulifte, 
**  Aux  commentateur  Graevius, 
*'  Kuhnius,  Perizonius, 
**  Mainte  curieufe  rifpofte  ; 
"  Mais  nul  ji'y  perd  tant  que  la  pofte." 

NICANDER  of  Colophon,  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
poet,  and  phyfician,  who  flourifhed  about  the  160th  olym- 
piad, and  Z40  years  before  Chiift,  in  the  reign  of  Attalus,  fur- 
named 
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named  Galofonices,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  had  defeated  the 
Gulic  Greeks  [a].  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  (on 
of  Xenophon  of  Colophon,  a  town  in  Ionia ;  and  obferves, 
that,  according  to  others,  he  was  a  native  of  ^tolia  ;  but,  if 
we  may  believe  Nicander  himfelf,  he  was  indeed  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Claros,  a  little  town 
in  Ionia,  near  Colophon ;  yet  the  name  of  his  father  was 
Damhaeus  [b].  He  was  called  an  -^tolian  only  becaufe  he 
lived  many  years  in  that  country,  and  wrote  a  hiftory  of  it. 
A  great  number  of  writings  are  afcribed  to  him,  of  which 
we  have  remaining  two  only  ;  one  intitled  Theriaca,  de- 
fcribing  in  verfe,  the  accidents  which  attend  wounds  made  by 
venomous  beafts,  adding  the  proper  remedies  to  them.  The 
other  piece  bears  the  title  of  Alexiparmaca,  wherein  he 
treats  of  poifons,  and  their  antidotes,  or  counter-poifons  [c] : 
thefe  are  both  extellent  poems.  Demetrius  Phalereus  [d], 
Theon,  Plutarch,  and  Diphilus  of  Laodicea  [e],  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  flrft ;  and  we  have  ftill  extant  very 
learned  Greek  fcholia  upon  both,  the  author  of  which  is 
not  known ;  though  Voflius  imagines  they  were  made  by 
Diphilus  juft  mentioned  [f].  Our  author  wrote  alfo  other 
pieces  of  the  like  kind,  as  his  Ophiaca,  upon  ferpents,  and 
his  Hyacinthia,  being  a  collection  of  remedies.  He  v/rotc 
alfo  a  commentary  upon  the  Prognoftics  of  Hippocrates  in 
verfe.  The  fcholiaft  of  Nicander  cites  the  two  firft  of  thefe, 
and  Suidas  mentions  two  others.  Athenaeus  alfo  cites,  in 
federal  places,  fome  poetical  works  of  our  author  upon  agri- 

[a]  According  to  fome  he  flou-  were  extrafted  either  from  plants  or 
lifhed  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phi-  animals,  of  which  the  moft  perni- 
ladelphus.  Le  ClercHift.desMed.  cious  was  that  called  Toxicum  ; 
p.  42.  1.  z.  edit.  Amfterd.  1702,  not  defcribcd  by  the  botanifts,  be- 
in  4to.  caufe,  no  doubt,   they  knew  not 

[b]  The  pafi'age  in  the  begin-  from  which  plant  it  was  extrafted, 
ning  of  one  of  his  poems,  where  o)  indeed  what  it  was,  though  they 
he  fay?,  that  he  was  a  neighbour  to  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  ill  efFefts 
Apollo  of  Claros  :  and  Suidas  tells  of  it.  And  the  fame  thing  is  ieen 
us,  that  the  temple  of  Claros,  at  this  day,  in  regard  to  fome  drugs 
where  that  god  gave  his  oracles,  which  are  ul'ed  in  phyfic,  while  no- 
was  very  near  Colophon  ;  fo  that  body  knows  whether  they  are  de- 
his  birth  might  be  at  Colophon,  rived  from  plants  or  animals,  or 
and  not  aftually  at  Claros,  as  how  they  are  prepared,  as  coming 
Moreri  relates,  grounding  himfelf  from  foreign  countries.  Nicander 
upon  this  paflage  of  Nicander.  ranks  opium  among  the  poifons. 

[c]  Among  thefe  he  mentions  Le  Clerc  Hift  de  Med. 

Only  two  that  were  extra6led  from         [d]    Stephan.    Byzan.  in  voce 

minerals,  the  litharge  and  the  ce-     Carope. 

rufe,  which  fliews    there   was   no         [e]  Athenaeus. 

other  knov;n  at  that  time  jallthe  reft        [f]  De  hift.  Graecis. 

culture. 
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culture,  called  his  Georgics,  which  were  known  likewife  to 
Curio,  together  with  another  poem  upon  Beu  [g].  Befides 
thefe  Nicander  compofed  five  books  of  Metamorphofes,  aa 
Ovid  did  after  him.  Some  verfes  of  this  work  are  copied 
by  Tzetzes,  and  the  Metamorphofes  of  Antonius  Liberalis 
were  apparently  taken  from  thofe  of  Nicander,  who  muft 
needs  have  been  endued  with  a  very  fertile  genius,  fmce  he 
compofed  alfo  feveral  hiftorical  works ;  for  inftance,  The 
hiftory  of  Colophon,  his  birth-place,  is  cited  by  Athenaeus. 
And,  as  he  pafTed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  iEtolia,  that 
country  merited  his  attention,  as  appears  by  the  ancients 
who  frequently  cite  his  ^tolics ;  nay  Boeotia,  and  Thebes  in 
particular,  employed  his  pen  :  and  we  find  cited,  even  as  far 
as  the  tenth  book,  his  work  upon  Sicily.  Laftly,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  write  a  hiftory  and  defcription  of  Europe 
in  general.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  author  of  good  merit, 
and  well  deferves  thofe  elogiums  which  are  given  of  him  in 
fome  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia,  book  the  firil.  This 
Nicander  has  been  confounded  with  Nicander  the  gramma- 
rian of  Thyatira,  by  Stephanius  Byzantius  [h]  :  and 
Voffius,  in  giving  the  titles  of  the  books  wrote  by  both 
thefe  Nicanders,  does  not  diftinguifh  them  at  firft,  though 
he  grants  at  laft,  that  they  could  not  be  all  done  by  the 
fame  Nicander  [ij. 

[g]  Cicero  de  orat.  lib.  i.  [i]  Voflius  ubi  fupra. 

[H]  In  voce  Thyatira. 

NICEPHORUS  [Gregoras]  a  Greek  hiftorian,  Morcri. 
was  born  about  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  fourteenth,  under  the  emperor  Andronicus, 
as  alfo  John  Palaeologus  and  John  Cantacuzenus.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  who  made 
him  librarian  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople,  and  fent  him 
ambaflador  to  the  prince  of  Servia.  He  accompanied  this 
emperor  in  his  misfortunes,  and  affifted  at  his  death ;  after 
which  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  younger  Andronicus, 
where  he  feems  to  have  been  well  received ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  by  his  influence  over  the  Greeks,  that  church 
was  prevailed  on  to  refufe  entering  into  any  conference  with 
the  legates  of  pope  John  XXII.  But  in  the  difpute  which 
arofe  between  Barlaam  and  Palamos,  taking  the  part  of  the 
former  and  of  Acyndinus,  he  maintained  it  zealoufly  in 
the  council,  that  was  held  at  Conftantinople  in  135  r,  for 
which  he  was  caft  into  prifon,  and  continued  there  till  the 

return 
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return  of  John  PalseoJogus,  who  releafed  him  :  after  which 
he  held  a  difputation  with  Palamos,  in  the  prefence  of  that 
emperor.  He  compiled  a  hiftory,  which  in  eleven  books 
contains  all  that  pafled  from  the  year  1204,  when  Conftan- 
tinople  was  taken  by  the  French,  to  the  death  of  Androni- 
cus  Palaeologus  the  younger,  in  1341.  Befides  this  work 
he  is  the  author  of  fome  others  [a],  which  have  recom- 
mended him  to  our  notice,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  of  the 
prefent  undertaking.  However,  we  muft  not  omit  to  in- 
form the  reader,  that  John  Cantacuzcnus  gives  our  author 
a  very  indifferent  character. 

[a]  His  hiftory,  with  a  Latin  the  fecond  tome  are  the  thirteen 

tianflatlon  by  Jerome  Wolf,  was  following,  which  contain  a  hiftory 

printed  at  Bafil  in  1562,  and  again  of  ten  years.     There  are  ftiU  four- 

at  Geneva  in  1615.    We  have  alfo  teen  more  remaining  to  be  pub- 

a  new  verfion  of  it,  and  a  new  edi-  liflied,  as  alfo  fourteen  other  pieces 

tion  more  corre6l  than  any  of  the  of  Gregoras,    who  wrote   fcholia 

precedent,  printed  at  the  Louvre  \ipon  Synefius  de  Infbmniis,  pub- 

m  1702,  by  the  French  king's  li-  liftied  by  Turnebus  in  155"^:  the 

brarian  there.     This  edition  con-  verfion  of  which  by  John  Pichou 

tains,  in  the  firft  volume,  the  thirty-  is  printed  among  the  works  of  the 

•    eight  books  of  Gregoras,  which  fame  Synefius. 
end  with  the  year  1 34.1  :  and  in 

NICEPHORUS  [Calistus]  fo  called  becaufe  he 
was  the  fon  of  Caliltus.  He  is  alfo  firnamed  Xantopulus,  a 
Greek  hiftorian,  who  flourilhed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
under  the  emperor  Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder,  and  fon 
of  Michael,  and  Andronicus  the  younger  j  he  wrote  an  eccle- 
iiaftical  hiftory  in  twenty-three  books,  eighteen  of  which 
arc  ftill  extant,  containing  the  tranfa£i:ions  of  the  church 
from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Phocag 
in  6 10.  We  have  nothing  left  befides  the  arguments  of  the 
five  other  books,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius  to  the  end  of  that  of  Leo  the  philo- 
ibpher,  who  died  in  the  year  911.  Calillus  dedicated  this 
hiftory  to  Andronicus  Palseclogus  the  elder:  it  v/as  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  John  Langius  :  it  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions  [a],  the  heft  of  which  is  that  of  Paris  in  1630. 
However,  there  Is  nothing  fmgular  in  it,  there  being  only 
one  MS.  of  this  hiftory,  which  is  preferved  in  the  library  of 
Matthias  Corvin  king  of  Hungary,  who  found  it  among 
fome  other  books  which  he  took  from  the  Turks.  Ni- 
cephorus  was  no  more  than  thirty  years  pf  age  when  he 

[a]  For  Inilance,  one  at  Bafil  in  1553.,  and  another  at  Paris  in  1562. 

compiled 
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compiled  it;  however,  it  does  not  deferve  that  contempt 
with  which  it  is  treated  by  Theodore  Beza.  Some  other 
pieces  are  afcribed  to  our  author,  a  lift  of  which  may  be 
\te:n  in  the  writers  mentioned  below  [b].  Labbe,  in  his  pre- 
liminary difcourfe  prefixed  to  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  hath 
given  a'  catalogue  of  the  emperors  and  patriarchs  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  compofed  by  Nicephorus  ;  and  his  abridgment 
to  the  Bible  in  Iambic  verfe  v/as  printed  at  Bafil  in  1536. 

[b]  Viz.  Will.  Eifengrein  in  Bcllarmin,  Sixtiis  Senenfis,  and 
catal.  ecclef.  fcript.  Poflevin  in  above  all  Du  Pin  in  Bibliotheque 
appar.  facr.  VofTius  de  hift.  Grascis,     des  auteurs  eccleC  du  xiv  fiecle. 

NICEPHORUS  [Blemmidas]  a  prieft  and  monk  Morerii 
of  Mount  Athos,  flourilhed  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
refufed  the  patriarchate  of  Conftantinople,  being  favour- 
able to  the  Latin  church,  and  more  inclined  to  peace  than 
any  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time.  In  this  fpirit  he  compofed 
two  treatifes  concerning  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ; 
one  addreffed  to  James  patriarch  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  other 
to  the  emperor  Theodore ..Lafcaris.  In  both  which  he  re- 
futes thofe  who  maintain,  that  one  cannot  fay,  the  Holy 
Ghoft  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thefe  two 
trails  are  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Allatius,  who  has 
alfo  given  us  a  letter  wrote  by  Blemmidas  on  his  expelling 
from  the  church  of  her  convent  Marchefmos,  miftrefs  of 
the  emperor  John  Ducas.  There  are  feveral  other  pieces 
of  our  author  in  the  Vatican  library. 

NICERON  (John  Francis)  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1 6 13.  Having  finifhed  his  academical  ftudies  with  a 
fuccefs  which  raifed  the  greateft  hopes  of  him,  he  entered 
into  the  order  of  the  Minims,  and  took  the  habit  in  1632, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen;  wereupon,  as  is  ufual,  he  changed 
the  name  given  him  at  his  baptifm,  for  that  of  Francis,  the 
name  of  his  paternal  uncle,  who  was  alfo  a  Minim,  or 
Francifcan.  The  inclination  and  tafte  which  he  had  for 
mathematics,  appeared  early.  He  began  to  apply\himfelf 
to  that  fcience  in  his  philofophical  ftudies,  ana  devoted 
thereto  all  the  time  he  could  fpare  from  his  other  employ- 
ments, after  he  had  completed  his  ftudies  in  theology.  All 
the  branches  of  the  mathematics,  however,  did  not  equally 
engage  his  attention  ;  he  confined  himfelf  particularly  to 
optics,  and  only  learned  of  the  reft  as  much  as  was  neceflary 
for  rendering  him  perfect  in  this.    -There  remain  ftill,  in 

feveral 
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feveral  houfes  wherein  he  dwelt,  efpecially  at  Pans,  fome 
excellent  performances,  which  difcover  his  abilities  in  this 
kind,  and  which  makes  us  regret  that  a  longer  life  did  not 
fufFer  him  to  carry  it  to  that  perfecStion  which  he  defired  ; 
fuice  one  cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  he  proceeded  fo 
far  as  he  did,  in  the  midft  of  thofe  occupations  and  travels 
by  which  he  was  forced  from  it,  during  the  fhort  fpace  of 
time  which  he  lived.  He  hath  himfelf  obferved,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Thaumaturgus  opticus,  that  he  went  twice  to 
Rome,  and  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  theology.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  to  accom- 
pany father  Francis  de  la  Noue,  vicar-general  of  the  order, 
in  his  vifitation  of  the  convents  throughout  all  France.  But 
the  eagernefs  of  his  paflion  for  ftudy  put  him  upon  making 
the  beft  of  all  the  moments  he  had  to  fpare  for  books ;  and 
that  wife  ceconomy  furnifhed  him  with  as  much  as  fatisfied 
him.  Being  taken  fick  at  Aix  in  Provence,  he  died  there, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  1646,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years.  He  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Des  Cartes* 
A  lift  of  his  writings  is  inferted  below  [a J. 

f  Aj'Thefeare,   i .  L'Interpreta-  que,  &  dioptrique.     This  is  only 

tion  des  chrffres,   ou  regies  pour  an  efTay  to  the  following  work,  3, 

bien.  entendre  &  expliquer  facile-  Thaumaturgus  opticus  ;  five,  Ad- 

ment  toutes  fortes  des  chifFres  fim-  miranda    optices,    catoptrice^,    & 

pies,  &c.     a.  La  perpe£\ive  €uri-  dioptrices,   pars  prima,    &c.     He 

eufe  ou  magie  artificielle  des  effets  intended  to  add  two  other  parts, 

marveilieux  de  Toptique,  catoptrl-  but  was  prevented  by  his  death. 

Du  Pin  Bib-      N I C  E  T  A  S  (David)  a  Greek  hiftorian,  a  native,  as 

liotheque  des  fQi^e  relate,  of  Paphlagonia.     He  flourifhed  about  the  end 

tSTn  the   o^  ^^^  ^i^^^^^  century.     He  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Ignatius, 

ntnth  cen-    patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Frede- 

•"■^y*  ric  Mutlus,  bifhop  of  Termoli  j  and  this  verfion  was  made 

ufe  of  by  cardinal  Baronius  :  but  we  have  another  verfion, 

by  father  Matthew  Raderi,  printed  at  Ingolftadt,  in  1604. 

This  Nicetas  compofed  alfo  feveral  panegyrics,  in  honour  of 

the  apoflles  and  other  faints,  which  are  inferted  in  the  laft 

continuation    of    the   Bibliotheca   Patrum,    by   Combefis. 

There  are  feveral  authors  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Gef- 

ner  and  Leo  AUatius. 

Morexl.  NICETAS  (firnamed  Serron)  deacon  of  the  church 

cf  Conftantinople,  and  contemporary  with  Theophylacfi:  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Heraclea, 
compofed  feveral  funeral  orations  upon  the  death  of  Gregory 

Nazianzen, 
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Nazianzen,  as  alio  a  commentary,  which  is  infertcd,  in 
Latin,  among  the  works  of  that  father.  There  is  afcribed 
to  him  a  Catena  upon  the  book  of  Job,  compiled  of  pafTages 
taken  from  feveral  of  the  fathers,  as  Apollinarius,  St.  Atha- 
iiafius,  St.  Bafil,  St.  Chryfoftom,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  St.  Ephrem,  Syrus,  Eufebius,  Sr. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyfla,  St.  Ifidore,  Julius 
HalicarnafTenris,  Methodius,  Nilus,  Olympidorus,  Origen, 
Polychronius  Severus,  and  Theophilus  of  Alexandria.  This 
work  was  printed  at  London,  in  1637,  in  folio.  We  have, 
alfo,  by  the  fame  author,  feveral  Catena  upon  the  Pfalms 
and  Canticles,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1552.  There  is,  likevvife, 
a  Commentary  upon  the  poems  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
printed  at  Venice,  under  the  name  of  Nicetas  of  Paphlago- 
nia,  which  is  apparently  the  fame  author. 

NICETAS  (Arhominates)  a  Greek  hiflorian,  Moreri. 
called  Coniates,  being  born  at  Chone,  or  Colofllis,  a  town 
in  Phrygia.  He  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  employed  in  feveral  confiderable  affairs  at  the  court  of 
the  emperors  of  Conftantinople.  When  that  city  was  taken 
by  the  French,  in  1204,  he  withdrew,  together  with  a  young 
girl,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  afterwards 
married  this  captive,  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  died,  in 
1206. 

He  wrote  a  hiftory,  or  annals,  from  the  death  of  Alexis 
Comnenes,  in  the  year  11 18,  to  that  of  Baudouin,  in  1205. 
This  work,  of  which  we  have  a  Latin  tranflation  by  Jerome 
Wolfius,  was  printed  at  Bafil,  in  1557,  and  again  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1593,  and,  fmce  the  year  1557,  has 'been  inferted 
in  the  body  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians  printed  at  the  Lou- 
vre at>  Paris  ;  but  the  ftile  is  infupportably  bad,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  is  very  far  from  having  difplayed  therein  all  his 
falfe  eloquence,  an  efTay  of  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to 
give  in  his  preface.  Father  Banduri,  in  the  third  part  of 
his  Empire  of  the  Eaft,  hath  inferted  a  fmall  piece  upon  the 
ftatues  v/hich  were  caft  by  the  Latins,  upon  the  taking  of 
Conftantinople  ;  in  this  piece  he  does  not  fpare  our  author, 
and  fliews  that  he  was  a  great  mafter  of  bad  language.  Fa- 
ther Morel  of  Tours,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  translated  the 
five  firft  books  of  a  piece,  intitled,  The  treafure  of  the  or- 
thodox faith,  afcribed  to  Nicetas.  They  were  printed  in 
1580,  8vo,  and  have  been  inferted  fince  in  the  twelfth  vo- 
lume of  the  Bibliotheca  patrum  of  Cologne.  We  have  alfo  ' 
a  fragment  of  the  twentieth  book,  concerning  what  ou^^ht 
VuL.  VIIL  aq  ^o 
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to  be  obferved  upon  the  conveiTion  of  a  Mahometan  to 
chriftianity,  Michael  Choniates,  our  author's  brother, 
compoied  fcveral  monodies  upon  his  death,  which  are  alfo 
tranllated  by  the  fame  Morel  ;  and  Michael  alfo  compofed 
fome  other  difcourles,  particularly  one  upon  the  Crofs,  the 
manufcript  of  which  is  in  the  French  king's  library. 

NICOLAITANS,  a  fpecies  of  heretics  who  fprung 
up  in  the  church  fo  early  as  the  time  of  the  apoftles.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Nicolas,  the  firft  of  the  feven  deacons, 
was  author  of  this  fefl,  or  at  leaft  gave  occafion  to  it.  Ire- 
naeus  calls  him  mafter  of  the  Nicolaitans  ;  and  that  from  the 
time  of  the  apftles  there  was  a  fetSl  of  Nicolaitans,  appears 
from  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  where  we 
find  them  mentioned  by  name. 

Some  of  the  fathers  are  confident  that  the  deacon  was 
the  author  of  the  fe6t ;  and  tell  us,  that,  having  been  cen- 
fured  by  the  apoftles  for  taking  back  h'':  wife,  after  he  had 
put  her  away  for  the  fake  of  continence,  he  invented  a  bru- 
tal error  to  excufe  this  proceeding,  and  taught,  that,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  eternal  falvation,  it  was  neceflary  to  wallow 
one's  whole  life  in  all  kinds  of  impurities.  Others  relate, 
that,  the  apoftles  having  reproached  him  with  jealoufy,  he 
brought  his  wife,  who  was  a  moft  beautiful  woman,  into 
a  full  aflembly,  and  gave  her  leave  to  marry  whoever  fhe 
pleafed  j  as  if  he  would  teach  her,  by  that  adtion,  to  aban- 
don herfelf  to  carnal  pleafure.  It  is  faid,  moreover,  that 
fome  libertines  ftarted  a  kind  of  herefy,  which  they  tried  to 
recommend  under  our  deacon's  name,  though  without  any 
reafon,  fince  he  had  no  other  wife  than  her  to  whom  he 
was  adlually  married.  It  is  added,  alfo,  that  he  had  by  her 
one  fon,  and  fom^e  daughters,  who  all  died  virgins  j  and, 
as  for  himfelf,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Samaria. 

•  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefe  ftories,  which  are 
left  to  the  reader's  judgment,  it  is  certain  that  the  herefy 
of  the  firft  Nicolaitans  did  not  confift  in  any  opinions  or  falfe 
dofbrines,  but  only  in  an  irregular  life,  which,  as  archbi- 
Ihop  Tillotfon  obferves,  is  the  worft  kind  of  herefy.  But 
the  new  Nicolaitans  denied  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift  by 
the  hypoftatic  union,  maintaining  that  the  Deity  dwelt  only 
in  him.  They  maintained  alfo,  that  the  moft  vicious  pl^a- 
fures  of  the  body  were  good  and  holy,  and  that  meat  offered 
to  idols  was  prohibited.  Some  time  afterwards,  changing 
the  name  by  vv^hich  they  were  firft  known,  they  adopted  the 

herefy  of  the  Gnoftics,  and  aflumcd  that  title.    However, 

at 
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at  length  they  became  feparated  into  various  fe^ls,  and  were 
called  Phibionites,  Stratiotics,  Levities,  and  Borborites. 
Epiphanius  defcribes  the  filthinefs  of  thefe  feels,  w^hich  can- 
not be  read  without  horror.  This  herefy,  it  is  faid,  was  Moreri« 
revived  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  the  incontinence  of 
fonie  of  the  clergy  who  were  rerolved  to  enter  intb  the  ma- 
trimonial (late.  Cardinal  Peter  Damian  was  very  inflru- 
mental  in  their  extirpation. 

NICOLE  (John)  father  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Ni- 
cole, was  defcended  of  a  reputable  family,  and  born  at  Char- 
tres,  in  1600.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  law,  and  made  a 
good  proficiency  in  it  for  thofe  times  :  fo  that  he  became 
an  advocate  in  parliament,  and  judge  official  to  the  bilhop 
of  Chartres.  He  was  a  good  haranguer,  but  a  bad  advo- 
cate. Being  full  of  enthufiafm,  he  gave  into  an  intolerable 
bombaft,  and  interfperfed  his  pleadings  with  verfes  and  fcraps 
of  romances,  a  great  number  of  them  being  found  after  his 
death,  among  his  papers.  His  daughter  Charlotte  defigned 
to  fell  them  to  a  butter-woman ;  but  his  fen  Peter  took  care 
to  have  them  burnt,  that  the  town  might  not  fwarm  with 
fuch  tralh.  Our  author  had  his  education  at  the  college  of 
La  Marche,  at  Paris ;  and  took  to  wife  Louifa  Content,  or 
Conftant ;  he  lived  to  a  good  old-age,  and  refigned  his  breath 
at  Chartres,  in  1678.  It  pailes  for  an  undoubted  truth  in 
that  town,  that  he  never  publifhed  any  thing  in  profe  or 
vecfe ;  but  the  abbe  de  Marolles,  numbering  up  thcfe  per^ 
fons  who  had  made  him  prefents  of  their  writings,  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  John  Nicole,  father  of  Peter,  prefented  him 
with  the  declamations  of  Quintilian,  w^hich  he  had  tranflated 
into  French  ;  and,  in  efFedt,  there  appears  to  one  of  thefe 
declamations  his  name,  printed  in  4to,  and  another  in  8vo, 
at  Paris,  in  1642,  dedicated  to  mr.  Seof,  bilhop  of  Char- 
tres. The  abbe  de  MaroIK^s  adds,  that  he  had  feveral  times 
received  verfes  in  Latin  and  French  from  our  advocate,  be- 
ing, continues  he,  the  oldeft  of  my  friends,  and  of  the  famel 
age  with  myfelf. 

The  family  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Chartres,  and  has 
given  magiftrates  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  j  and  the 
lieutenant-general  of  that  city  was  the  worthy  head  of  the 
family  in  1678.  Our  author  was  appointed  advocate  for 
Chartres  juft  before  his  death,  which  is  declared  to  be  a  con- 
fiderable  lofs  to  the  learned  ;  fmce,  though  far  advanced  in 
years,  he  yet  fupported,  with  equal  refolution  and  polite- 
nefs,  the  exalted  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  eloquent 

Q^q  2  fp^cch«s. 
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fpeeches.  He  had  gained  the  efteem  of  a  great  number  of 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank.  He  ufed  to  compliment,  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  their  royal  highnefles,  when  they  palled 
through  Chartres,  and  always  with  general  applaufe. 

Moreri*  NICOLE  (Claude)  coufin-german  of  the  precedent, 

was  fon  of  Nicolas  Nicole,  receiver  of  the  town  of  Chartres, 
where  he  was  born,  September  4,  161 1  ;  and,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  one  of  the  king's  council,  and  prefident  in 
the  ele6lions  of  Chartres.  He  died  in  that  town,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Faith,  November  22,  1685, 
He  was  a  good  mafter  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, and  wrote  tolerably  well  in  French,  having  a  talent 
for  French  poetry,  which,  however,  he  abufed,  the  greateit 
part  of  his  poems  being  lewd  and  difTolute.  Gallantry^  and 
ftich  pieces  where  tender  fentiments  had  the  greateft  fhare, 
were  his  tafte.  The  love  elegies  of  Ovid,  the  odes  of  Ho- 
race upon  the  loofeft  fubjecSls,  and  fome  other  pieces  of  the 
fame  ftamp,  were  morfels  which  pleafed  his  palate  moft,  and 
he  fucceeded  beft  in  fuch  things.  After  feveral  of  his  poems 
bad  been  handed  about  in  feparate  (beets,  he  collected  them 
together,  and  printed  them  at  Paris  in  1660,  in  two  volumes 
4to,  with  a  dedication  to  the  king,  under  the  title  of.  The 
works  of  the  prefident  Nicole.  This  collection  appeared 
again  after  his  death,  enlarged  with  feveral  new  pieces,  fome 
of  which  are  upon  fubje6ts  of  piety,  in  1693,  at  Paris. 
They  confift  of  tranflations  into  French  vcrfe,  of  feveral 
works  of  Ovid,  Horace,  Perfius,  Martial,  Seneca  the  tra- 
gedian, Claudian,  and  others,  a  tranflation  of  an  elegy  and 
ode  of  Anacreon,  and  of  a  poem  upon  the  loves  of  Adonis, 
by  the  cavalier  Marin,  &€. 

Our  author  was  a  m.arried  man,  and  had  five  fons  and 
two  daughters  ;  the  youngeft  of  which,  named  Charlotte, 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  and  was  one  of  the  daughters  of 
charity,  in  the  parifh  of  St-  Sulpice,  at  Paris.  She  died  at 
Chartres,  in  the  community  of  the  chriflian  union,  De- 
cember I,  1712,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Failh. 
She  very  greatly  lamented  the  licentious  poems  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  would  gladly  have  fupprefled  them.  In  that  fpi- 
rit  Ihe  burnt  all  that  fell  into  her  hands  after  his  death, 
and  were  not  printed  ;  and,  being  informed  that  a  bookfel- 
ler  at  Chartres  was  about  publifliing  a  fecond  edition  of  thofe 
which  were  printed,  Ihe  drev/  up  a  prefentment  againft  him, 
and  gave  it  to  the  bifliop  of  Chartres  ;  wherein  fhe  protefted, 
among  other  things,  tliat  her  father  had,  before  his  death, 
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fcvercly  condemned  thefe  fruits  of  his  Jiberti'ne  psn,  and 
would  have  deftroyed  them,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  [a]. 
We  are  aflured,  likewife,  that  when  (lie  was  told  of  another 
bookfeller  at  Paris,  who  intended  to  reprint  the  faid  works, 
fhe  prevailed  with  Peter  Nicole,  her  coufin,  to  fpeak  to 
that  bookfeller,  as  he  did  with  great  zeal  ;  and  when  the 
man  dcfired  mr.  Nicole  would  give  him  fome  of  his  own 
works,  by  way  of  indemnity,  the  latter  refufed  it,  not  judg- 
ing it  fuitable  to  put  writings  of  docftrine  and  morality  into 
the  hands  of  a  perfon  who  printed  nothing  but  romances, 
novels,  and  other  profane  pieces. 

[a]  This  placart  -was  very  well  poems  of  John  which  fhe  defired  to 

drawn  up  5  and,  in  the  Hiftory  of  have  liippiened  j    but   k   is    more 

the  life  and  writinc^s  of  M.  Nicole,  probable  that  it  was  the  pieces  of 

printed  in  1733,  it  is  afcribed,  to-  Claude,   and  that  the  feveral  iteps 

gether    with    ail    the    proceedings  thereon  were  taken  by  Charlotte, 

thereon,  to  Charlotte  Nicole,daugh-  daughter  of  the  faid  Claude.     Sup- 

ter  of  John,  and  fifter  of  Peter ;  and  plement  de  Paris,   1736. 
it  is  there  flippofed  that  it  was  the 

NICOLE  (Peter)  a  celebrated  divine  in  the  {even- 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Chartres,  and  baptifed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  O-flober  6,   1625  [a].     He  was  the 
{on  of  John  Nicole  abovementioned,  and,  being  a  youth  of 
a  bright  genius,  joined  to  a  very  happy  memory,  a  jufl:  do- 
cility, a  quick  fagacity,  and  profound  penetrition,  he  foon 
made  a  great  proficiency  under  his  father,  who  underftood 
Greek  and  Latin  very  well,  and  chofe  to  be  preceptor  to  his 
fon,  reading  to  him  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity.     At  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  had  finiflied  his  ordinary  courfc  of  hu- 
manity ftudies,  having  gone  through   all  the  books,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  were  in  his  father's  library,  befides 
fome  others  that  he  borrowed  from  his  friends ;  fo  that  his 
fiithcr  fent  him  to  Paris,  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  philo- 
fophy,  and  then  proceed  to  divinity.     Peter  arrived  in  that 
city  about  the  year  1642  ;  and,  having  completed  his  courfe 
of  philofophy,  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  July  23, 
164.4.     He  afterwards  ftudied  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne,  un- 
der Le  Moine  and  St.  Beuve,  in  1645  and  1646,  and  con-^ 
tinued  that  ftudy  under  mr.  Le  Maitres,     During  this  courfe 
he  learned  Hebrew,  perfected  himfelf  in  Greek,  and  gave 
a  part  of  his  time  to  the  inftrucSlion  of  the  youth  put  under 
the  care  of  meflicurs  de  Port-royal.     As  foon  as  he  ha4 

[a]  Niceron  is  miftaken,  as  is     faying  he  was  born  on  the  19th. 
gifo  the  writer  of  Nicole's  life,  in     Men{.  dc  horn,  illuftr.  vol.  xxlx. 
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completed  three  years,  as  ufual  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  he 
proceeded  bachelor  in  that  faculty ;  on  which  occafion  he 
maintained  the  thefes  called  the  tentative,  June  19,  1649. 
He  afterwards  prepared  himfelf  to  proceed  a  licentiate  ;  but 
was  dilTuaded  from  it  by  the  difpute  which  arofe  about  the 
five  famous  propofitions  of  Jaqfenius,  added  to  his  connec- 
tions with  mr.  Arnauld. 

By  this  means  he  was  more  free  to  cultivate  his  acquain- 
tance with  Port-royal,  to  which  houfe  he  attached  himfelf 
with  the  fi:ri6teft  ties.  He  retired  thither,  and  aflifted  mr. 
Arnauld  in  feveral  pieces,  which  that  celebrated  doftor  pub- 
lifhed  in  his  own  defence.  In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to 
fome  provincial  letters,  with  the  notes  of  Wendrock,  it  is 
faid  he  was  then  in  Germany;  but  this  is  generally  believed 
to  be  only  a  fiction,  and  that  he  was  in  Germany  no  other- 
wife  than  in  fpirit,  becaufe  he  took  a  German  name  with  the 
view  of  making  it  believed  that  the  notes  came  from  Ger- 
many. However,  if  he  was  there  at  all,  it  is  certain  that 
his  iiay  there  was  fliort :  for  he  was  at  Paris  about  the  year 
1660.  In  1664  he  went,  with  his  friend  Arnauld,  to  mr. 
Varet's  houfe  at  Chatillon,  near  Paris,  where  they  were 
employed  in  compofing  feveral  works.  Mr.  Nicole  after- 
wards refided  at  feveral  places,  fometimcs  at  Port- royal, 
fometimes  at  Paris,  in  the  abbey  of  Haute  Fontaine,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  and  other  places. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  beinoj  follicited  to  take  holy 
orders,  he  refolved  to  advife  with  M.  Pavilion,  bilhop  of 
Aleth,  upon  that  occafion.  Accordingly,  he  fet  out  upon 
that  journey,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  and  fpent  three 
weeks  with  that  prelate ;  the  refult  was,  that  he  Ihould  con- 
tinue in  the  fame  fi-ate  he  came  in,  that  of  a  fimple  tonfu- 
rate.  lie  afterwards  went  to  Grenoble,  pafTed  thence  to 
Anneci,  to  pay  his  veneration  to  the  corps  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  which  is  repofited  there,  and  then  returned  to  Paris. 

He  continued  undifturbed  in  that  city  till  1677,  when  a 
letter  which  he  wrote,  for  the  bifhops  of  St.  Pons  and  Arras, 
to  pope  Innocent  XI.  againft  the  relaxations  of  the  cafuifts, 
drew  upon  him  a  ftorm,  that  obliged  him  to  withdraw.  He 
went  firft  to  Chartres,  where  his  father  was  lately  dead,  and, 
having  fettled  his  temporal  affairs,  he  repaired  to  Beauvais, 
to  mr.  Choart  of  Buzenval,  biftiop  of  that  place,  and  foon 
after  took  his  leave  of  the  kingdom,  in  May  1679.  He  re- 
tired firft  to  BruiTels,  then  went  to  Liege,  and  after  that 
vifited  Orval,  -und  fev:iral  other  places.  A  letter  dated  Jyly 
i6,  1679,   which  he  wrote  to  mr.  Harlai,   archbilhop  of 
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Paris,  and  which  he  addrefled  firft  to  mr.  Marcel,  mlnifter 
of  St.  James  de  Haut  Pas  in  the  fame  city,  with  liberty  to 
him  either  to  prefent  or  fupprefs  it,  and  which  was  actually 
fent  to  that  prelate,  facilitated  his  return  to  France.  Mr. 
Robert,  canon  of  the  church  of  Paris,  obtained  leave  of  that 
archbifhop,  fome  time  after,  for  mr.  Nicole  to  come  back 
privately  toChartres.  Accordingly  he  repaired  immediately 
to  that  city,  under  the  name  of  M.  de  Berci,  and  refumed 
his  ufual  employments.  The  fame  friend  afterwards  follicited 
a  permiflion  for  him  to  return  to  Paris,  and  obtained  it  at 
length,  in  1683.  M.  Nicole  made  ufe  of  the  repofe  which 
he  enjoyed  in  that  city,  in  compofing  new  works.  In  1693^ 
perceiving  himfelf  to  be  grown  confiderably  infirm,  he  re- 
iigned  a  benefice,  of  a  very  moderate  income,  which  he  had 
at  Beauvais.  This  was  a  chapel  in  the  collegiate  of  St.  VacSl, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  M.  de  Buzenval,  in  order  to 
put  him  within  his  own  jurifdidion,  and  from  which  M. 
Nicole  had  never  received  a  farthing. 

The  two  years  which  he  continued  alive  afterwards, 
were  pafTed  in  a  languifhing  way,  and  he  died  of  the  fecond 
ftroke  of  an  apoplexy,  November  16,  1695,  aged  feventy 
years.  His  corps  remained  in  the  court  of  the  monaftery  of 
La  Brefca,  in  the  French-ftreet,  the  place  where,  at  prefent, 
flands  the  community  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  ;  and  he  was 
interred,  next  day,  in  his  own  parifh  church  of  St.  Medard, 
at  the  foot  of  the  fleps  going  up  to  the  great  door  of  the 
choir. 

He  lived  all  his  life  with  great  fimplicity,  and  loved  re- 
tirement and  quiet,  and  was  very  little  verfed  in  the  manners 
of  the  world  ;  but  he  had  a  profound  genius,  and  excelled 
in  metaphyfics.  His  converlation  was  agreeable  and  inter- 
efting,  full  of  found  and  uncommon  reflections ;  his  judg- 
ment folid,  and  he  was  more  than  commonly  learned,  with 
a  great  deal  of  piety  and  religion,  and  was  aconfummate  di- 
vine, At  firfl  he  applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature,  and 
made  himfelf  able  to  imitate  the  ftile  of  the  beft  Latin  au- 
thors, particularly  that  of  Terence.  He  wrote  that  lan- 
guage with  very  great  facility  ;  and  he  exercifed  his  talent 
in  the  French,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  moft  polite  and 
exacSl  authors.  But  in  his  own  country  it  was  impoflible 
he  fhould  efcape  the  reproach,  as  well  as  his  friend  M.  Ar- 
nauld,  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  Janfcnius,  whofe 
opinions  were  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  the  clergy  of 
France,  and  indeed  the  whole  church.  Scarce  any  author 
hath  wrote  with  fo  much  weight  againft  the  Calvinifts,  th^ 
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new  myfllcs,  &c.     His  works  are  very  numerous,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  catalogue  of  them  in  the  note  [bJ. 


[b]  We  flisll  begin  with  tliofe 
that  were  cither  anonymous,  or 
piibliflied  under  otlier  names,  which 
are,  i.  Six  cliiquifitions  of  Paul  Ire- 
naeus,  in  Latin.  Three  of  thefe 
were  printed  feps^rately,  in  1657, 
and  the  reft  at  the  end  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  St.  Amour,  s.  Thefe  Mo- 
liniiiique  du  Pere  NicolaV  eftacie 
par  des  notes  Thomiiliques,  &c. 
3656.  3.  Idee  generale  de  Tefprit 
Sc  du  livre  du  Pere  Amelote.  4.. 
Belgapercontator,  ou  les  fcrupules 
He  Francois  Profuturus  theologien 
Flamand  fur  la  narration  de  ce  qui 
s'eft  paiTe  dans  raffemblee  du  cler- 
ge,  1656,  in  Latin.  5.  A  Latin 
tranrtation  of  the  provincial  letters, 
under  the  name  of  William  Wen- 
drock,  kc.  in  1658.  The  fourth 
edition,  with  large  additions,  was 
printed  in  1667.  All  that  he  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Wendrock 
was  tranllated  into  French,  by  ma- 
fiamoifelle  de  Toncoux.  6.  The 
f.rft,  fecond,  and  third  parts  of  the 
Apology  for  the  religious  of  Port- 
Royal,  1665.  7.  Reponfe  a  la  let- 
Ue  des  Jefuites,  contre  les  cenfures 
des  evequcs  fous  le  nom  d'Optat  a 
Paris,  1659,  8.  Remarque  fur  le 
formulaire  de  fermens  de  foi,  qui 
{e  traive  dans  le  proces  verbal  du 
(dierge  .a  Paris,  1660.  9.  Memoire 
fvu-  i'hermitage  de  Caen.  10. 
Deux  defenfes  du  profelTeurs  en 
theologie  de  Tuniverfite  de  Bour- 
dcaux  contre  un  efcrit  intitule  lettre 
d'un  theologien  a  im  officier  du  par- 
lement  touchant  la  queftion  fi  le 
livre  de  Wendrock  eft  hcretique, 
x6/>o.  IT.  Requetes  de  religieufes 
de  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  a  M. 
I'archeveque  de  Paris,  afin  qu'il  de- 
flare  ce  qu'il  entend  par  le  mot 
d'acquiefcement.  iz.  Traite  de 
la  diftin^lion  du  fait  &.  du  droit  dans 
ie  caufe  de  Janfenius,  &c.  in  Latin, 
envoye  au  pape  ini66i.  13.  Nul- 
iitez  &  abus  de  troifieme  mande- 
nient,  pour  la  fignatufe  du  formu- 


laire, with  mr.  Arnauld,  in  1662. 
14..  Lettre  d'un  bachelier  a  un  doc- 
teur  de  Sorbonne,  fur  la  fignature 
da  formulaire,  with  mr.  Arnauld. 

15.  Traite  de  la  foi  humaine,  in 
two  parts,  with  Arnauld,  in  1664. 

16.  Dix-huite  lettres  appellees  ima- 
ginaires  &  vifionaires,  beginning  in 
1 66a,  and  ending  in  1666,  have 
gone  through  feveral  editions.  17. 
Remarques  fur  la  requete  prefentce 
auroi,  par  M.  Tarcheveque  d'Am-^ 
brun,  contre  la  tradu6lion  du  Nou- 
veau  Teftament  de  Mons,  in  1666, 
18.  Reponfe  a  la  lettre  d'un  doc- 
tCTir  en  theologie  fur  la  traduction 
de  Nouveau  Teftament  de  Mobs, 
in  1668.  19.  Reponfe  a  la  lettre 
d\m  feigneur  de  la  Cour,  fervant 
d'apologie  a  M.  Tarcheveque 
d'Ambrun,  in  1668.  20.  La  per- 
petuite  de  la  foi  de  Teglife  catholi- 
que  touchant  Teuchariftie,  Sec,  a 
Paris  in  1664.  and  1672.  21.  The 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  tomes  de  la 
grand  perpetuite  de  la  foi  j  of  wbich 
the  two  laft  are  intirely  our  author's, 
Paris  1669,  and  the  following  year, 
22.  Reponfe  generale  au  nouveau 
livre  de  mr.  Claude,  Paris  1671, 
with  Arnauld.  23.  Prejugez  le- 
gitimes contre  les  Calvin iftes,  Paris 
1 67 1.  24.  La  conference  du  dia- 
ble  avec  Luther,  &c.  Paris  1673, 
25.  Eftais  de  morale.  Sec.  in  4.  vols, 
Paris  1678.  26.  Continuation  des 
effais  de  morale,  &c.  Paris  1687, 
1688,  in  4.  vols.  27.  Traite  de 
Toraiibn  ou  de  la  priere,  Paris  16 80| 
1695  j  and  there  are  feveral  other 
editions.  28.  Les  pretendues  rcr 
formez  convaincu  de  fchifme,  Paris, 
1687.  29.  L'unite  de  Tcglife  ou 
refutation  de  nouveau  fyfteme  du 
miniftre  Jurieu,  Paris,  1687.  30. 
Les  exemples  qui  font  dans  les  der-r 
niers  editions  de  Tart  de  penfer, 

31.  Refutation  des  principales  er- 
rcurs  des  Quictiftes,  Paris,  1695, 

32.  Epigrammatum  dele6\us,    &c. 
cujn  notis,  Paj-is,  1659.     33.  Con- 
tinuation 
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tinuation  des  eflliis  de  morale.  :54. 
Lettres  choUies,  Paris,  1702.  35. 
Inlhufllons  thcologiques  &c  mora- 
les ilu"  le  fymbol,  1707.  36,  Syf- 
teme  fur  la  grace,  a  pofthumous 
piece  ;  in  which  he  maintains  prin- 
ciples very  different  from  thofe 
which  he  had  long  embraced.  37. 
Inftn:i6lions  fur  le  (licrament,  Paris. 
38.  Lc  traite  centre  la  comedie  a 
la  fin  des  lettres  intituiees,  Vifio- 
naires.  On  this  occafion  he  faid, 
that  mr.  Racine,  who  was  then  a 
young  man,  was  in  the  wrong  to 
complain  that  this  treatlfe  was  le- 
velled at  him,  fmce  it  was  written 
five  or  fix  years  before  he  had  heard 
of  that  poet's  name,  and  before  he 
had  dlfcovered  his  turn  to  the  thea- 
tre. 39.  Our  author  had  a  great 
fliare  in  the  writings  publiflied  in 
1654  and  1655,  in  defence  of  the 
doilrjne  and  books  of  Janfenlus, 
bifliop  of  Ypres ;  as  alfo  in  the  fe- 
cond  letter  of  mr.  Arnauld  to  a 
lord  at  court,  and  in  the  pieces 
which  came  out  in  vindication  both 
of  that  and  the  firrt  letter  j  in  the 
Vindiciae  fan6li  Thomae  circa  gra- 
tiam  fufficientem,  in  1656,  with 
Arnauld  and  La  Lane  j  in  a  piece 
intitlcd,  Refponfio  ad  Holdeninn  ; 
in  Propofitlones  theologies  duae  de 
quibus  hodie  maxime  difputatur, 
clarifiime  demonihatae,  in  1656, 
with  Arnauld ;  in  defence  of  mr. 
Arnauld's  propofulon  concerning 
the  rigjit,  againft  the  firil  letter  of 
M.  Chamillard,  1656,  410,  with 
M.  Arnauld  ;  in  the  pieces  inlitled, 
one,  Vera  fanfti  Thomae  dc  gratia 
fufticiente  &  ejfhcaci  do6lrina  dilu- 
cide  explanata,  with  mr.  Arnauld, 
in  1656  }  the  other,  Difkrtatio  theo- 
logica  quadrlpaitita  fuper  ilia  pro- 
pofitione  S.  Chryfoftomi  &  Auguf- 
tini,  defuit  Petro  tentato  gratia 
fine  qua  nihil  poterat,  in  1656, 
with  M.  Arnauld-  40.  In  1656 
and  1657,  he  revifed  the  two  firft 
letters  of  M.  Pafchal  to  a  provin- 
cial, together  with  the  fixth,  fe- 
vcnth,  and  eighth  }  he  drew  the 
plan  of  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth,  revifed  the  thirteenth  and 


fourteenth,  and  furnlflied  matter 
for  the  three  lift.  41.  In  1656  he 
joined  with  Arnauld  and  Pafchal, 
in  writing  Les  avis  des  meflieurs 
Les  curez  de  Paris  aux  curez  des 
autres  diocefes  de  France,  fur  lc 
fujet  des  mauvalfes  maximes  dc 
quelques  nouveau  cafuiltes ;  Trede- 
cim  theologorura  vota  ad  exami- 
nandas  quinquepropofitiones  ab  In- 
nocentio  X.  fele6lorum,  brevibus 
animadverfionibus  illuftrata,  in 
1657,  4to,  and  again  in  Caufa  Jan- 
feniana,  in  8vo.  4a.  Memoire 
contre  la  conftitutlon  d' Alexandre 
VII,  &  la  declaration  de  M.  de 
Marca,  in  1657,  with  Arnauld. 
43.  Lettre  d'un  ecclefiaftique  a  un 
de  fes  amis,  fur  le  jugement  que 
Ton  doit  faire  de  ceux  qui  ne  croyent 
pas  (jue  le  cinque  propofitions  font 
dans  le  livre  de  Janienius,  of  the 
28th  of  Auguft,  1657,  with  Ar- 
nauld and  Le  Maitre.  44.  Tlie 
third,  fourth,  eighth,  and  ninth, 
writings  of  the  minifters  of  Paris, 
in  1658  and  1659.  45.  Fa6lurn 
pour  les  curez  de  Roven  contre 
Tapologie  des  cafuiftcs,  in  1659, 
with  M.  Arnauld.  This  Faaum 
is  afcribed,  by  others,  to  M.  Her- 
mant,  canon  of  Beauvais.  46- 
Cenfure  de  Tapologie  des  cafuiftei 
pour  M.  de  Janfen,  aloy  evequc 
de  (ligne,  in  1659,  with  mr.  Lom- 
baid,  ficurdeTrouilles.  47.  Cen- 
fure du  meme  ecrit  par  M.  rcveque 
d'Orlcans  au  14  Juin  J'658,  with 
M.  Arnauld.  48.  Cenfure  de.mc- 
mc  par  M.  Godeau  eveque  de 
Vence,  en  1659.  It  is  afTured  that 
M.  Nicole  had  a  hand  in  this.  4<j. 
Onzieme  ecrit  des  curez  de  Paris, 
ou  extrait  deTambourin,  in  1659, 
vvith  Arnauld.  50.  Memoire* 
touchant  les  moyens  d'appraifar  les 
difputes  prefentes,  in  1661,  with 
Arnauld.  51.  Difficultez  propo- 
fees  a  Taflemblee  du  clerge  de 
France,  qui  fe  tint  a  Paris  en  cette 
annee  1661,  fur  les  deliberations 
touchant  lc  formulaire.  52.  De' 
rherefie  &  du  fchifme  que  cauferoit 
dans  Teglife  de  France  la  flgnature 
du  formulaire,  flins  fouffrir  la  dif- 
tindlion 
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t5n5llon  clu  fait  &  du  droit,  in  1661. 
55-   Three  Latin   letters,    one  to 
Alexander  VII,  another  to  cardi- 
nal d'Eft,  and  the  third  to  cardinal 
Rcfpigliofi,    in  the   name   of  the 
great  vicars  of  cardinal  de  Retz, 
in  1661.     54.  Avis  a  meflieurs  les 
eveques  de  France,  fur  la  furprife 
que  Ton  pretend  faire  an  pape  pour 
lui  faire  donner  qnelque  atteint  au 
mandement  a  la  meflieurs  les  vicaires 
generaux  de  M.  le  cardinal  deRetz, 
archeveque  de  Paris,  en  166 1,  with 
M.   Arnauld.      55.  Lettre  de   la 
Mare  Catharine- Agnes  de  St.  Paul 
Arnauld  a  M.  leTellier,  fecretaire 
d'etat,    in   1661,    with   Arnauld. 
56.  Lettre  de  la  Mare  Magdalene 
de  St.  Agnes  de  Ligny  a  M.  le 
Contes  Doven  de  Notre  Dame  a 
Paris,  in  1 66 1,  with  M.  Arnauld, 
in  1 66 1.     57.  Lettre  de  M.  Teve- 
que  dAngers  au  roi,  fur  la  figna- 
ture  du  formulaire,  with  Arnauld, 
In  1661.     58.  A  Latin  tranflation 
of  a  letter  under  the  fame  name, 
to  the  pope,  upon  the  formulary, 
in  1661.     59.  Letter  of  the  fame 
name,  to  M.  de  Liorne,  fecretaire 
d'etat,    in    i66i,    with   Arnauld. 
60.  Les  pcrnicieufes  confequences 
de  la  nouvelle  herefiie  des  Jefuites, 
contre  le  roi  &  centre  Tetat.    This 
writing,  though  compofed  in  1662, 
did  not  appear  till  1664.     Some 
perfons  fuppofe  it  to  be  done  intire- 
\y  bv  Arnauld.     61.  Les  illufions 
des  jefuites  dans  leur  ecrit  intitule, 
Expofitio   thefeos,    &c.    in    1662, 
with  Arnauld.     62.  Faflum,  pour 
meflieurs  les  curez  de  Paris,  contre 
les  thefes  des  Jefuites,  in  1 662,  with 
Arnauld.     63.  Deux  lettres  deM. 
Feveque  d' Angers  au  roi,    fur  le 
formulaire,  in  1 662,  with  Arnauld. 
64..  Les  juttes  plaintes  des  theolo- 
giens  contre  la  deliberation  d'une 
afleniblee  tenue  a  Paris  le  deuxieme 
d'Octobre  1663,  &  la  defence  des 
eveques,   improbateurs  de  fonnu- 
laire,    contre  I'enterprife  de  cette 
affemblee,  in  1663,  with  Arnauld. 
65.  M<?molre  pour  les  religieufes 
de  Poit-Royal,  /j-to,  in  1664,  with 
Arnauld.     66.  Deux  requetes  des 


religicux  de  Port-Royal,  a  M.  de 
Perefixe,  in  1664.     67.  Reflexions 
fur  la  declaration  de  M,  de  Pere- 
fixe, with  M.  Arnauld,  in  1664. 
68.    Mandement  de  M.    I'eveque 
dAleth,  du  i  de  Juin  1665,  with 
Arnauld.     69.  Ecclalrciffments  de 
plufieurs  faits  particulieres  conte- 
nus  dans  la  deuxieme  partie  de  la 
reponfe  du  fieur  Des  Marets  de  St. 
Sorlin  a  Tapologle  de  Port-Royal, 
in  1666.    70.  Quatre  memolres,  fur 
la  caufe  des  eveques  qui  ont  diftin- 
gue  lefalt  du  droit,  in  1666,  with 
Arnauld.     71.  Refutation  du  li- 
vre  du  Pere  Annat,  in  1666,  with 
M.  de  la  Lane.     72.  Sixieme  & 
feptleme  memoires  en  faveur  des 
quatre  eveques,  in  1666.     73.  Re- 
marques   fur   la   bulk    contre  les 
cenfures  de  Sorbonne,  &c.  in  1665. 
74.  Lettre  du  pliifieurs  prelates  au 
roi  fur  Taffaire  de  quatre  eveques, 
in   1668.     75.  A  Latin  letter  of 
feveral  prelates  to  pope  Clement  IX, 
with  alterations  by  the  bifliop  of 
Chalons.    76.  The  fame  in  French. 
77.  Declaration  envoyee  au  pape 
Clement  IX,  par  meflieurs  de  Sens 
&  de  Chalons.     Our  author  wrote 
this  piece  at   Sens.     78.  Defenfe 
du  Nouveau  Teflament  de  Mons, 
contre  Maimbourg,  in  1667,  with 
Arnauld.     Our  author  alfo  revifed 
the  firll  volume  of  Defenfe  du  me- 
me    Nouveau   Teflament,    contra 
Mallet.      79.    Refutation    de   la 
Reponfe  a  la  lettre  fur  la  conftance 
avec  laquelle  on  doit  foutenir   la 
verite,   &c.    in  1668.     80.  Aver- 
tjlfemcnt  du  Uvre  de  M.  Arnauld, 
intitule,  Remarquto  fur  les  princi- 
pales  erreurs  d"un   Uvre   intitule, 
L'ancienne  nouveaute  de  Tecrlture 
fainte  (par  le  ficur  Charpy  de  St. 
Croix)  in  1665,  and  again  in  1735. 
81.  Relation  deTouragar  de  Cham- 
pagne,  in  1669,  4to,   a  Chalons. 
82^  Factum  pour  madame  de  Lon- 
gueville,   contre  madame  de  Ne- 
mours,   in    4to,    with    Arnauld. 
83.  A  Latin  diflertation  upon  the 
church,   in  1 67 1,  MS.     84.  Ora- 
tion funebre  d' Anne-Marie  Mar- 
tJnozze,    prlncefie    de   Conti,    in 
1672, 
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1671,  Is  afcvibed  to  M.  Nicole. 
85.  A  Latin  memoir  fent  to  M. 
d'Aleth,  in  1677,  MS.  86.  Re- 
futation dps  remarqnes  de  M.  de 
Barco,  fur  un  traite  de  Toiaifon 
mcntale,  in  1677.  87.  Apologia 
de  M.  Nicole  par  lul  meme  au  fu- 
jet  de  fa  jettre  a  M.  de  Harlai, 
&c.  This  did  not  appear  till  1 734, 
in  i2mo.  88.  L'hiftoire  de  Ca- 
tharine Fontaines,  autrement  La 
Prieufe,  1688,  lamo,  without  the 
name  of  the  place.  To  it  is  an- 
nexed. La  reponfe  du  fieur  Villery. 
89.  Hiftoire  de  Jeanne  Malin,  avec 
queique  autres  pieces  fur  le  meme 
fujet,  in  izmo.  90.  Memoire  fur 
la  difpute  entre  le  Pere  Mabillon  & 
M.  de  Ranee,  au  fujet  des  tetrades 
monaftiques,  printed  in  the  poft- 
humous  works  of  Mabillon  and 
Ranee.  91.  Ecrits  fur  la  grace 
generale,  in  2  vols,  izmo,  1715, 
with  a  long  preface  by  the  editor. 
92.  Inftra^lions  theologiques  & 
morales  fur  le  decalogue,  a  Paris, 
in  2  vols.  i2mo.  93.  A  paper  in 
French,  upon  the  mineral  fprings 
of  Chartres,  MS.  94..  Nouvelles 
lettres,  in  i2mo,  in  Holland,  nn- 
der  the  title  of  Lille,  in  1718.  A- 
mong  thefe  are  the  letters  written 
in  the  names  of  St.  Pons  and  Ar- 
ras, that  to  mr.  Harlai,  and  feme 
others  which  had  before  been  print- 
ed feparately,  or  in  fome  other  col- 
leflions.  This  volume  was  re- 
printed in  1735,  without  naming 
the  place ;  but  it  might  have  been 
augmented  with  upwards  of  25  let- 
ters, w^hich  are  ftill  in  the  hands 
of  feveral  perfons,  in  MS.  95. 
Examen  d"un  ecrit  de  M.  Dirois, 
dofteur  de  Sorbonne,  touchant  la 
fouraiflion  que  Ton  doit  aux  juge- 
mens  de  Teglile  fur  les  livres.  This 
was  written  in  1664,  and  isinferted 
at  the  end  of  a  colleflion  of  pieces 
upon  the  formulary ,  printed  in  1 706, 
izmo.  96.  Idee  d'un  cveque  qui 
cherche  la  verite,  a  pamphlet  in 
fto,  printed  in  1728  ;  it  is  printed 
alfo  before,  in  the  Refutation  du 
Pere  Annat  Jefuite,  Sec.  compofed 
^n  1666, 


The  Eflais  de  morale  of  our  au- 
thor, fo  often  reprinted,  make,  at 
prefent,  13  vols,  in  lamo,  among 
which  are  two  vols,  of  letters, 
Thefe  volumes  have  appeared  fe- 
parately, at  different  times.  The 
Latin  diifertation,  prefixed  to  the 
Dele6lus  epigrammatum,  is  un- 
doubtedly M.  Nicole's  J  but  the 
body  of  the  work  was  done  by  M. 
Lancelot.  The  firft  and  fecond 
parts  of  the  Logic  of  Port-Royal, 
in  the  firft  edition,  were  compofed 
by  Arnauld  j  but  all  the  reft,  to- 
gether with  the  prefaces  both  in 
that  and  the  four  fubfequent  edi- 
tions, are  by  our  author  M.  Ar- 
nauld is  the  author  of  the  iirft  and 
fourth  parts  of  the  Apologie  des  re- 
ligieufes  de  Port-Royal  j  the  fe- 
cond, third,  all  the  prefaces,  and 
the  laft  flieets  of  the  fourth  part, 
making  about  forty  pages,  are  by 
M.  Nicole  ;  who  is  alfo  the  fole  au- 
thor of  the  T^ettres  vifionaires  Sc 
imaginaires,  having  no  alfiftance 
from  Arnauld  in  thofe  pieces;  and 
the  fifth  Lettre  imaginaire  is  falfly 
afcribed  to  St.  Martii.  M.  Gau- 
din,  official  of  Paris,  wrote  the 
Reponfe  a  la  neuvieme  imaginaire. 
M.  Pafcal  revifed  the  Latin  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Provincial  letters  com- 
pofed by  M.  Nicole  j  which  laft 
tranllated  alfo  into  Latin  a  long 
diflertation  of  M.  Arnauld  upon 
the  doftrine  of  probability,  inferted 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  Provincial 
letter.  Oiu*  author  llkewife  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin,  infeited  after  the 
firft  letter,  another  diifertation  of* 
M.  Arnauld  Sur  Tamour  de  Dieu, 
contre  le  Pere  Simond,  Jefuite. 
M.  "Nicole  afterwards  augmented 
the  Differtation  upon  probability 
almoft  one  half,  and  wrote  the 
hiftoiy  of  the  Provincial  letters, 
which  is  prefixed  to  them  ;  as  alfo 
the  notes,  under  the  name  of  Wen- 
drock.  All  the  Latin  work  of 
Wendrock  was  tranflated  into 
French  by  madamolfelle  Joncoux, 
and  the  tranfiation  revifed  by  M. 
LouctiL  In  1734  there  came  out 
Regies  pour  Ic  terns  de  perfecution, 
writtei^ 
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written  by  our  author,    and  fub-  thor,  by  Niceron,  in  Memoirs,  kc. 

joined  to  a  piece  upon  the  fame  torn.  xxix.  but  feveral  additions  to 

iubjeft   by  M.  Haraon.     In  1733  both  thele  accounts  ^are  made  in 

there  was  publiflied,  Hiftoire  de  la  the  prefent  memoir,    by  the  lalt 

vie  &  des  ouvrages   de  Pere  Ni-  edition  of  Moreri,  in  174.0,  folio, 

cole,  lamo,  from  whence  has  been  torn.  vi. 
extracted  an  article  upon  our  au- 

NIC  OLSON  (William)  a  learned  Engllfh  bifhop 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  fon  of  mr.  Jofeph  Nicol- 
fon,  re£lor  of  Hemland  in  Cumberland,  and  was  born  at 
Orton  in  that  county  [a],  about  the  year  1655.  After  a 
proper  foundation  of  grammar  learning,  he  was  fent  to  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  of  Queen's-college  in  1670,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1675-6  ; 
and  being  taken  notice  of  by  fir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  his 
countryman,  fellow  of  the  fame  college,  and  then  fecretary 
of  ftate  to  king  Charles  11,  he  was  fent  foon  after,  by  him, 
to  travel  into  Gernaany ;  and,  upon  his  return,  he  vifited 
France.  He  underwent  many  hardfliips  in  thefe  travels ;  how- 
ever, he  had  not  been  long  come  back  to  his  college,  when 
he  fet  about  writing  a  defcription  of  what  he  had  obferved 
abroad,  being  likewife  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1679. 
About  the  fame  time,  his  merit  recommended  him  to  dr. 
Edward  Rainbow,  bifliop  of  Carlifle,  who  made  him  his 
chaplain  [b]  ;  and,  in  1681,  gave  him  a  prebend  in  that 
church.  The  fame  patron  collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Torpenhoe,  and,  in  1682,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Car- 
lifle [c]  ;  and,  having  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
literary  world,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Carlifle  in 
1702;  in  confequence  whereof,  he  wa  created  dodtor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  by  diploma  [dJ. 

He  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy, 
which  happened  in  17 17  ;  and,  the  year  following,  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Londonderry  in  Ireland. 
While  he  held  this  fee,  he  built  a  repofitory  for  the  manu- 
fcripts  and  records  relating  to  it ;  and,  continuing  ilill  in 
favour  at  court,  on  the  28th  of  January  1726-7,  he  was 
raifed  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Cafhell,  and  made  primate  of 
Munfter,  in  the  room  of  dr.  William  Pallifer :  but  he  was 
prevented  from  entering  into  the  full  polFeflion  of  this  lad 

[a]  Harris's  Supplement  to  fir         [b]    Wood's    Athen.   &   Fafti 
James   Ware's    Account    of    the     Oxon.  vol.  ii. 
■writers   and   bifliops    of   Ireland,         [c]  Willis's  Cathedral?,  vol.  i. 
yo\.  i.  p.  48?,  Dublin,  1739,  ^o-         [d]    Rawlinfon's  Catalogue  of 
lio.       '  the  Oxford  graduates. 

dignity, 
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dignity,  by  his  death,  which  happened  a  few  days  after  his 
promotion  :  he  died  fuddenly  at  Deiry,  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary following  [e]. 

Browne  Willis  [f]  obferves,  in  relation  to  his  charac- 
ter, that  he  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  to  whom  the 
world  is  much  indebted  not  only  for  what  he  has  pubiiihed 
in  antiquity,  but  in  univerfal  fciences  [g].  However,  in  re- 
gard to  impartiality,  we  ought  not  to  conceal,  that,  though 
he  was  endued  with  an  induftrious  and  laborious  faculty, 
-fuch  as  is  requifite  for  an  antiquary,  yet  he  falls  frequently 
into  miftakes,  for  want  of  fufficient  accuracy,  not  only  in 
refpciSi:  to  manufcripts,  which  might  be  excufable,   but  in 
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[e]  Harris  as  before. 

[f]  Ubi  liipra. 

[gJ  He  pubiifhed  the  following 
pieces:  i.  Several  parts  oi  the 
EngliOi  Atlas  puloiiihed  by  Pits, 
as,  The  defcription  of  Poland  and 
Denmark,  in  vol,  i.  i6go,  at  Ox- 
ford j  The  defcription  of  part  of 
the  en^pire  of  Germany,  viz.  the 
Upper  and  Lov^^er  Saxony,  the 
dukedom  of  Mecklenburg,  Bre- 
men, Magdeburg,  &c.  the  mar- 
quilates  of  Brandenburg  and  Mil- 
nia,  with  the  territories  adjoining, 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and 
tlie  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
fecond  volume,  printed  at  Oxford, 
in  i62i,  folio.  The  defcription  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  empire, 
viz.  Schwabenn,  the  palatinate  of 
B:ivarla,  archd\ikedom  of  Aiiftria, 
tlie  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Tranfilvania,  and  the 
ciicle  of  Weftphalia,  with  the 
neighbciuing  provinces,  all  toge- 
ther intirely  making  up  vol.  iii. 
Oxford,  16S3,  folio.  2.  A  fer- 
mon  preached  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Carlifle,  on  Sunday  Fc- 
Kruaiy  15,  1 684.-5,  being  the  next 
day  after  king  James  H.  was  pro- 
ciaim.ed  king  in  that  city,  Lond. 
1685,  4.<o.  He  alio  publiftied  feme 
©ther  fcrmons  fe})arately,  which  are 
not  colle<^led  into  a  volume.  3. 
A  lettcn-  to  mr.  Obadiah  Walker, 
mafter  of  Univcrlity-collegc,  con- 
cerning a  Kunic  ini'ciiption  in  the 
cliurch  of  Beuucaillt,  in  Cumber- 


land, Philofophical  tranfaftions, 
No.  178.  4.  A  letter  to  iir  W, 
Dugdaie,  concerning  a  Runic  in- 
fcription  on  the  font  at  Bridekirk, 
pubiiihed  in  the  Philolophical  trani- 
aftions,  the  lame  number.  Thefe 
two  letters  are  alio  infeited  in  Gib- 
fon's  edition  of  Camden's  Britan- 
nia. 5.  TheEnglilh  Hiltorical  li* 
brary,  parti,  in  16963  part  ii.  in 
1697;  part  iii.  in  1699.  Aiecond 
edition  of  all  the  three  parts  toge- 
ther was  printed  in  17 14,  in  a  thin 
folio,  6.  A  letter  to  dr.  White 
Kennett,  in  defence  of  the  Englifli 
Hilforical  library  againfl  dr.  Francis 
Atterbury,  Sec.  a  pamphlet,  Lond. 
1702,  4to,  7.  The  ScoLtilh  Hilto- 
rical  library,  8zc.  Lond.  1702,  8vo. 
8.  A  true  ilate  of  the  controveiiy 
betwixt  the  prelent  bifhop  and  dean 
ofCarliile  [dr.  Atterbury]  touch- 
ing the  regal  fupremacy,  &c,  Lond, 
1 704,  4to,  9 .  A  coIle61ion  of  pa- 
pers fcattered  lately  aboiit  the  town 
in  the  Daily  Courant,  St.James's- 
polt.  Sec.  with  ibme  remarks  upon 
tiiem,  in  a  letter  Irora  the  bilhpp 
ct  Carlille  to  the  bilhop  of  Bangor, 
Lond,  1717,  8vo.  N.B.  Some  of 
thefe  advcrtiiements  had  been  alfo 
vv'ritten  by  him.  See  the  article  of 
dr.  White  Kennktt.  10.  A 
Latin  epiltle  to  dr.  David  Wijkins, 
concerning  his  new  edition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxion  laws,prcii;;ced  to  that 
work,  Lond,  1721,  folio.  n. 
The  Irirti  Hiftiirical  library,  Dub- 
lin,   i7Z4,  Svo. 
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regard  to  printed  and  cortimoh  books;  and  moreover  ttifif 
character  he  gives  of  many  authors  appears  not  to  be  free 
from  prejudice. 

NIEUWENTYT  (Bernard)  an  eminent  Dutch 
philofopher  and  mathematician,  w^as  born  on  the  icth  of 
Auguft  1654,  at  Weftraadyt,  or  Weftgraafdyk,  in  North 
Holland,  of  which  place  his  father  Emanuel  Nieuwentyt 
was  minifter.  He  difcovered  a  turn  to  learning  in  his  firft 
infancy  ;  but  in  this  he  differed  from  thofe  of  the  fame  turn, 
who,  having  an  ambition  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing,  enter  up- 
on every  thing  without  giving  themfelves  time  to  attain  a 
ihaftery  in  any  one  fcicnce ;  on  the  contrary,  our  author, 
though  not  indeed  without  a  defire  to  know  every  thing, 
yet  had  the  wifdom  to  confine  his  views  within  certain  li- 
mits. His  father  defigned  him  for  the  miniftry  ;  but,  feeing 
his  inclination  did  not  lie  to  divinity,  he  fufFered  him  to 
gratify  his  own  tafte.  Thus  young  Nieuwentyt,  feeing  that 
nothing  was  more  ufeful  than  to  fix  his  imagination,  and  to 
form  his  judgment  well,  applied  himfelf  early  to  logic,  and 
the  art  of  reafoning  juilly  j  in  which  he  grounded  himfelf 
upon  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  with  whofe  philofophy 
he  was  greatly  delighted.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
mathematics,  where  he  made  a  great  proficiency  ;  but  the 
application  he  gave  to  that  branch  of  learning  did  not  hh.der 
him  from  fludying  both  phyfic  and  law.' 

He  fucceeded  in  all  thefe  fciences,  and  became  a  good 
philofopher,  a  great  mathematician,  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
and  an  able  and  juft  magiftrate.  Although  he  was  natu- 
rally of  a  grave  and  ferious  difpofition,  yet  he  was  very 
agreeable  in  converfation  :  his  engaging  manner  procured 
the  affedion  of  every  body,  and  by  this  means  he  frequently 
drew  over  to  his  opinion  thofe  who  at  firft  differed  very 
widely  from.  him.  Thus  accomplilhed  he  acquired  a  great 
eileem  and  credit  in  the  council  of  the  town  of  Puremerendj 
where  he  refided  ;  as  he  did  alfo  in  the  ftates  of  that  pro- 
vince, who  refpe6led  him  the  more,  in  as  much  as  he  never 
engaged  in  any  cabals  or  factions,  in  order  to  fecure  it,  re- 
lying folely  upon  his  merit.  In  reality,  he  was  more  at- 
tentive to  cultivate  the  fciences^  than  eager  to  obtain  the 
honours  of  the  government ;  contenting  himfelf  with  being 
counfellor  and  burgomafler  of  the  town,  v/ithout  courting 
any  other  pofts  which  might  interfere  with  his  ftudies,  and 
draw  him  too  much  out  of  his  library.  He  died  the  7th  of 
May  173c,  having  been  twice  married,  firft  to  the  widow 

of 
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of  mr.  Philip  Mannick,  and  afterwards  to  Elizabeth  Lami, 
a  native  of  Wormes.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces,  an  account 
of  which  is  inferted  in  the  notes  [a]. 

[a]  Thefe  ai-e  as  follows :  Con-  viftlon   des  Athees  &  des  Incre- 

fiderationes  circa  analyleos  quanti-  dules,  in  Dutch.     This  is  his  moft 

tates  infinite  parvas  appllcatae  ad  efteemed  work,    it  went  through 

principia  &    calculi    difFerentialis  four  editions  in  three  or  four  years, 

ufum.      Analyfis   infinitoium  feu  It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and 

cui-vilineorum  proprietates  ex  poly-  printed  three  or  four  times,  under 

gonoium     dedu<5la;.       Confidera-  the  title  of  the  Religious  philofo- 

tiones  fecundae  circa  difFerentialis  pher,  &c.     There  is  lilcewife  ano- 

principia  &  refponfio  ad  virum  no-  ther  tranflation  into  French,  pub- 

biliffimum     G.    G.    Leibnitium.  lifhed  with  this  title,  L'Exiftence 

N.  B.  This  piece  was  attacked  by  de  Dieu  deraonftree  par  les  mer- 

John  Bernouilli   and    James  Her-  veilles  de  la  nature,  m  4to.     We 

mant,  celebrated  geometricians  at  have  alfo,  by  our  author,  one  let- 

Bafil.     A  treatlfe  upon  a  new  ufe  ter  to  Bothnia  of  Burmania,  upon 

of  the  tables  of  fines  and  tangents,  the  27th    article  of  his   meteors, 

Le  veritable  ufage  de  la  contem-  and   a   refutation   of  Spinofa,    in 

plation  de  runivers,  pour  la  ^con-  4to.  in  the  Dutch  language. 

NIGIDIUSFIGULUS  [Publius]  one  of  the 
moft  learned  authors  of  ancient  Rome  after  Varro.  He 
was  a  philofopher  of  the  Pythagorean  fecSt,  a  good  humanift, 
and  a  great  aftrologer ;  he  alfo  applied  himfelf  to  ftate 
affairs,  and  was  a  very  able  minifter.  He  flourifhed  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  was  his  fellow  ftudent  in  philofophy,  and 
the  counfellor,  with  whom  he  advifed  in  affairs  of  ftate ; 
and,  being  pretor  and  -fenator,  he  aflifted  the  orator  in  break- 
ing the  confpiracy  of  Cataline,  and  did  him  many  fervices 
in  the  time  of  his  adverlity.  It  was  Nigidius  who  drew  the 
interrogatories  to  be  put  to  thofe  who  difcovered  that  plot. 
Cicero  acknowledged,  that  it  v/as  in  concert  with  Nigidius 
the  philofopher,  that  he  took  thofe  important  meafures 
which  faved  the  common-wealth  under  his  confulfhip  : 
and,  when  Cicero  went  to  his  government  of  Cilicia,  Nigi- 
dius, who  was  returning  to  Rome,  after  having  exercifed  a 
public  employmcHt  in  Greece,  waited  for  him  at  Ephefus  j 
where  thefe  two  friends  faw  one  another  again  with  great 
joy,  and  had  very  long  philofophical  conferences  with  Cra- 
tippus  the  Peripatetic. 

In  a  word,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  Nigidius  was  the  re- 
ftorer  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy ;  but  that  he  took  a 
pleafure  in  treating  things  after  the  manner  of  the  Academics. 
He  ufed  to  examine  things  pro  and  con,  but  determined 
little. 

He  was  fo  profoundly  (killed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
il3rs>  and  fo  fucc^fsful  in  erecting  figures,  that  he  was  fui- 

pe(Sbed 
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pe6t:ed  of  being  a  magician  and  necromancer.  One  day  vi- 
'  fiting  OtSavius,  the  father  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  he  afked  him, 
Why  he  came  fo  late  to  the  fenate-houfc?  Becaufe  my  wife 
is  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  replied  the  other.  You  have 
given  us  a  mafler,  cried  Nigidius  inftantly.  This  exclama- 
tion troubled  Ocflavius  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  going 
to  rcfolvc  to  kill  the  babe;  but  was  prevented  by  the  aftro- 
loger,  who  told  him,  that  it  would  be  impolTible  to  put  that 
defign  in  executi'on.  We  have  alfo  another  proof  of  the 
great  reputation  which  Nigidius  had  gained  in  aftrology ; 
Lucan  enumerates  him  among  thofe  who  prefaged  the  cala- 
mities that  would  befal  the  Romans  juft  before  the  rupture 
between  Caefar  and  Pompey.  Apuleius  alfo  tells  us,  that 
Fabius,  having  loft  500  denarii,  vv^nt  and  confulted  Nigi- 
dius, who,  by  the  power  of  his  incantations,  made  fomc 
little  boys  fay,  where  the  purfe  had  been  buried  which  con- 
tained part  of  thefe  denarii,  in  what  manner  the  reft  had 
been  diftributed,  and  that  Cato  the  philofopher  had  one  of 
them  in  his  pofleffion  5  and  it  is  added,  that  Cato  confefTed 
it  had  been  given  him  by  a  footman.  St.  Auftin  obferves 
alfo,  that  he  was  firnamed  Figulus,  or  Potter,  from  an  in- 
ftance  which  he  gave  of  his  fkill  in  this  art.  Being  afked, 
Why  the  fortune  of  twin-children  fhould  not  be  the-fame? 
he  folved  this  difficulty  from  the  example  of  a  potter's  wheel t 
he  obferved,  that  the  motion  of  the  heavens  is  fo  rapid,  tliat^ 
though  there  is  but  a  little  interval  between  the  birth  of  the 
twins,  they,  nevcrthelefs,  are  born  under  very  difterent  ce- 
leftial  points  :  and,  to  prove  this,  he  turned  with  all  his  force 
a  potter's  wheel,  and  made  two  marks  on  it  while  It  was 
turning.  The  fpc6tators  imagined,  that  thefe  marks  were 
imprinted  on  the  fame  parts  of  the  wheel ;  but,  when  it  ftood 
ftill,  they  favv  them  appear  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 
Bay!e.  Moreri,  in  his  ov/n  edition  of  his  DiiStionary^  -ailerts,  that 

the  fjipicion  of  our  aftrolocrer's  dealing  in  necromancy  was 
the  caufe  of  his  banifliment ;  but  that  is  a  miftake,  it  being 
certain,  that  his  exile  was  folely  occafioned  by  his  not  daring 
to  return  to  Rome  after.  Julius  Csefar  had  poileiTcd  himfelf 
of  that  city.  He  had  followed  Pompev,  and,  not  having  ob- 
tained a  pardon,  was  afraid  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  C^fai's 
rcfcntment :  fuch  was  his  exile  ;  in  which  he  died  45 
years  before  ChrifL  Cicero  wrote  him  a  letter  of  con- 
solation, and  made  a  great  cloge  upon  him.  He  wrote 
fcveral  pieces  upon  various  fubjccis,   which  are  mentioned 

below 
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below  f  A]i.  but  all  ihis  Writings  were  fq  refined  and   per- 
plexed •  that  they  were  Act  regarded. 

[a]  Viz.  De    augm-io   pilvato;  ChiirJes   prince  of  Wales,    after- 

De  aniiTjHiibus.  Deextis.'Deveiito,  w;n:ds  king   Charles  I.-  All   the 

all  thefe  aijc  quoted  by  A'^'l'-i  >  ^c^-  fragments  which  could  be  fouiid  of 

lius,  as  well  as  Pliny  and  Macro-  our  author  were  collcfled  and  pub- 

bius,  which,  laft  writer  mentions  liflied  by  James  Rutgerfms,  who 

dllb  a' prec^^"  our  aufKot''sj  J3e  has  alfo  inferted  among  them  the 

i)iis.     He  alfb  wrote  coralnentarie^=f  Greek  tranflation  of  a  treatife  of 

upon  ^fainiiiar.     Some  'haVe  ,  ,af-  Nigidius,  done  by  John  Laurentius 

cribed  to  him  ibme  tra^s  P?  medi-  of  Philadelphia.     Jt  is  a  kind  of 

cihe,'aiict  i^  ti-eatife'bf  the^'remetiles  almanac,    in  which    are  prefiges 

of  Jbve  in  attributed  to  hirnby'One  with  regard  to  thunder,  for  every 

Francis  Voitleietde  Florijpely  conn-  day  j  and  from  this  inliance,  and 

fellor,-  notary,  and  fecretaiy  to  the  that  of  his  being  applied  to  for  loft 

king,  the  houfliold,  and  crown  of  money,  we  ,raay  obierve,  that  the 

France,  iij  a  piece    intitled,  The  pradlice  of  both  among  ourfclves  is 

rriead  of'mlfcellaneous,  printed  at  of  clafllcal  authority, 
r.o'ndon,     with    a    dedication    to 

NOAILLES  (Louis  AntMony   de)    cardinal    and    ' 
nrchbifhop  of  Paris,  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Gho'ft  ;  provifeur  of  the  houfe  and  fociety  of  the   Sorbonne,- 
and  fuperior  of  that  of  Navarre  ;  was  a  prelate  no  lefs  diftin-^ 
guifhed  by  his  exemplary  piety,  than  his   illuftrious  birth. 
He  Vv'-as  the  fecond  fon  of  Aune  duke  de  Noailles,  peer  of 
FrancefA]  ;  and  was  born  on  the  27th  of  May,  16^1.     In 
confecjuence  of  hl^  birth,  he  became  lord  of  Aubrach,  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  duke  of  St.  Cloud, 
and  peer  of  France.     He  was  bred  with  great  care ;    but 
notwithflanding  his  noble  defcent,    his  inclination  leading- 
hirh  to  the  church,  betook  holy  orders ;  and,  proceeding  in 
the  ftudv  of  divinity,  he  performed  his  exercife  for  licen- 
tiate in' that  fcience  with  reputation,  and  was  created  dodfor 
of  divinity  of  the  Sorbonne  March  the  14th,   1676.     Three 
years  afterwards  the  king  gave  him  the  biftiopric  of  Cahors ; . 
from  whence  he  was  tranfkited  to  Chalons  on  the  Maine  in 
i6b'c.     He  difcharged  the  duties  of  both  thcfe  diocefes  with 
a  diltinguifhed  vigilance,  and  a  truly  paftoral  charity  ;  (o 
that,  the  archbifliopric  of  Paris  becoming  vacant  in  1695, 
hy  the  death  of  the  famous  Francis  dc  Harlay,  his  majefty 

[a  j  Thnvilluftrious  hoiife  is  one  -its  name,  is  fituated  near  that  of 

of  the  moil  ancient  in  the  province  Breves  and  Farenne,  and  the  fa- 

of  Limoiin.     The  eftare  aiid  caftle  mily  has  been  pofTefled  of  it  time 

of  Noailles,  from  whence  it  takes  out  of  mind.     Moreri. 

Vol.  VIII.  R  r  pitched 
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pitched  upon  the  bifhop  of  Chalons  [b']  to  fill  that  impdr-^ 
tant  fee.  Invefted  with  this  dignity,  he  applied  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  affairs  of  it,  and  made  excellent  rules  for  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy. 

One  principal  branch  of  the  epifcopal  province  is  to  main- 
tain found  dodlrine,  and  to  keep  the  flock,  committed  to  his 
care,  from  being  tainted  with  erroneous  opinions.  Ani- 
mated with  this  principle,  our  prelate  vigoroufly  oppofed 
the  growing  errors  of  Quetifm,  which  would  be  attended 
with  very  bad  confequences,  particularly  in  his  diocefe.  He 
had  before  condemned  thefe  errors  at  Chalons,  and  be  now 
made  it  his  bufmefs  to  root  them  out  of  the  capital  of  France* 
He  proceeded  againft  them  not  only  by  judicial  fentences, 
but  likewife  by  inftru(Slions  in  his  pafloral  charges,  which 
contained  excellent  rules  for  the  conducSt  of  the  faithful  in 
fegard  to  the  means  of  fpiritual  perfection  [c].  At  the  fame 
time  he  teftified  an  equal  zeal  againft  the  errors  of  Jan- 
fenifm  :  and,  in  order  to  preferve  his  flock  from  that  infec- 
tion, he  drew  up  a  paftoral  letter  upon  the  queftions  then 
agitated  concerning  predeftination  and  grace,  cautioning 
them  on  one  hand  againft  the  errors  which  were  condemned 
by  the  popes,  and  explaining  to  them,  at  large,  what  was 
the  rule  of  faith  in  relation  to  myfteries,  according  to  the 
principles  of  St.  Auftin  and  the  fathers  who  em.braced  his 
doctrine,  in  an  ordinance  vv^hich  he  made  againft  a  bcok 
intitled,  Expofition  de  la  Foy  touchant  la  grace  &  la  pre- 
deftination. i 

By  another  ordinance  in  1703,  he  likcwife  condemned  the 
refolution  of  the  cafe  of  confcience,  which  had  been  figned 
by  forty  doClors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  favour  of  Janfenius,  the 
fame  year,  in  regard  to  the  diftin6lion  between  the  fa6l  and 
the  right.  Thefe  maintained,  that  the  five  propofitions, 
though  rightfully  condemned  by  the  decrees  of  the  popes, 
yet  were  not  in  faci:  taught  by  Janfenius,  as  was  declared  in  • 
thofe  decrees  [d].     In  the  fame  fpirit  of  paftoral  vigilance, 

[b]  He  was  fucceeded  at  Chalons  prefenting  his    charafler   in  fuck 

by  his  brother  Gafton-Jchn-Baptift-  terms   as    feem  to  be    copied   in' 

Lewis  de  Noaille*;,  who  had  been  his  own  epitaph.     Moreri. 
abbot  of  Haute  Fbntaine,  of  Mon-         [c]  To  this  piirpofe  he  drev/  up» 

iftierRame,  and  Haut  Villiers  ;  he  and  printed  in  1697,  a  paftoral  let- 

\^^s  born  in    1669,   and  died  ia  ter  upon  chriftiaii  perieftion,  and 

1720,  and  was  interred  in  the  ca-  the  interior  life,  againft  the  lilu- 

thedrgl  church  of  Chalons,  where  fions  of  thofe  falfe  myftics. 
ahandfome  monument  was  ere6led         [d]  It  was  likewife  condemned 

to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  in-  by  Boffuet  blihop  of  Meaux. 
fc|-iption  done  by  the  cardinal,  re- 
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he  did  not  content  himfelf  with  preferving  the  facred  depo- 
fitum  of  faith  inviolate  among  the  full-confirmed  catholics, 
but  made  it  his  bufmefs  alfo  to  inflru6l  the  new  converts^ 
by  a  letter  addrefled  particularly  to  them.  With  the  like 
pious  care,  when  mr.  Simon,  an  able  author  of  great  fame, 
publifhed  his  French  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  with 
a  paraphrafe  and  notes,  which  were  thought  by  our  prelate 
to  be  dangerous  and  of  a  bad  tendency,  he  efteemed  him- 
felf obliged  in  duty  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  that  book,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ill  efFedts  it  might  occafion  by  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  fimple  and  unwary  [e]. 

On  the  2ifl:  of  June,  1700,  he  was  created  a  cardinal, 
with  the  title  of  St.  Mary  upon  Minerva,  at  the  nomination 
of  the  French  king,  and  aflifted  in  the  conclave  held  that 
year,  in  which  Clement  XI.  was  ele6ted  pope  ;  having  a  lit- 
tle before,  in  the  fame  year,  fat  prefident  in  an  afTembly  of  the 
clergy,  where  feveral  proportions,  concerning  dodrine  and 
manners,  were  condemned.  He  alfo  prefided  afterwards  in 
feveral  of  thefe  general  aflemblies,  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary. In  17 15,  he  was  appointed  prefident  of  the 
counfel  of  confcience  at  Rome,  notwithflanding  he  had 
refufed  to  accept  the  famous  conftitution  Unigecitus  [f]. 

As  this  affair  brought  our  cardinal  into  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  made  a  great  noife,  even  in  England,  at  that 
time,  we  fhall  give  the  following  fuccin6t  account  of  it. 
Pafquin  Quefnel,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  orator)',  pub- 
li/hing  his  New  Teftament,  with  moral  reflexions  upon 
every  verfe,  in  1694,  our  cardinal,  then  bifhop  of  Chalons 
upon  the  Maine,  gave  an  approbation  of  it,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  his  clergy  and  people  in  1695  [g]  :  and,  after 
his  removal  to  Paris,  he  procured  a  new  edition  corrc6i:ed, 
to  be  printed  there  in  1699.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the 
book  contained  fome  do6trines  in  favour  of  Janfenifm  [hJ, 
the  Jefuits  took  the  alarm  ;  and  after  writing  feveral  pieces, 
charging  the  author  with  herefy  and  fedition  [i],  obtained, 

[e]  See  the  article  of  Lewis  grace,  alfo  favoured  the  opinion} 
Ellis  du  Pin.  of  Janfenlus  upon  thefe  points. 

[f]  This  bull  was  fo  called,  [i]  They  had  publifhed  a  piece 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  ca-  againft  it  intitled.  La  prpbleme 
nonifts,  fiom  the  firft  words  of  it,  ecclefiaftique,  in  1698,  which  was 
which  are  Unigenitus  Dei  filius,  burnt  by  order  of  parliament  at 
&c.  Paris,  and  condemned  at  Rpme  j 

[c]  It  had  been  recommended  but  this  ferved  only  to  whet  theif 

before  by  his  predcccffor  at  Cha-  2eal,  and  they  aftenvards  publifticd 

Ions.     See  QuESN el's  article.  other  pieces'   Intitled,     Le     pere 

[11]  Oar  aichbifaop,  in  a  pafto-  Quefnel  heretique,  Lc  pere  Quelnel 

r»i,l  letter  upon  prtdellination  and  feditieux,  &:c. 
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in  1708,  a.  decree  of  pope  CleiDcnt  XI.  condemning  it  in 
general.  But  this  decree  could  neither  be  received  nor  pub- 
lifhed  in  France,  not  being  conformable  to  the  ufage  of  that 
kingdom  :  however,  the  book  was  condemned,  without 
mentioning  the  decree,  by  fome  French  bifhops ;  at  whofe 
Ibllicitation  Lewis  XIV.  applied  to  his  holinefs  t6  condemn 
it  by  a  conftitution  in  form,  which  was  granted  ;  and,  in 
17 1 5,  came  forth  the  famous  conftitution  Unigenitus,  con- 
demning the  Moral  reflections,  and  101  proportions  ex- 
tra<Sed  from  it.  The  pope  alfo  condemned  all  fuch  wri- 
tings as  had  been  already  publiihed,  or  fhould  hereafter  be 
publifhed,  in  its  defence  [k]. 

But  the  king's  letters  patents,  given  at  Vcrfailles  February 
the  14th,  1 7 14,  for  the  publication  of  this  bull,  were  not, 
regiftered  in  the  parliament  without  feveral  modifications 
and  reftridions,  in  purfuance  of  a  declaration  made  by  a 
great  number  of  bifhops,  that  they  accepted  it  purely  and 
fimply,  although  at  the  fame  time  they  gave  fome  explica- 
tions of  it  in  their  paftoral  inflrui^ions.  Cardinal  Noailles, 
and  fome  other  prelates,  not  thinking  thefe  explications  fuf-' 
ficient,  rcfufed  abfolutely  to  accept  it  till  it  fhouid  be  ex- 
plained by  the  pope  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fecure,  from  all 
danger,  the  do<5lrinc,  difcipline,  manners,  and  liberty  of  the 
fchools,  the  epifcopal  rights,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Galli- 
can  church.  Upon  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  September 
1715,  his  declaration,  oblTging  all  bifhops  to  receive  the 
conftitution,  even  fuppreiled  feveral  univerfities,\vho  had  be-' 
fore  made  decrees  for  the  accepting  it,  and  oppofed  thofe  with 
contrary  decrees,  which  were  followed  fome  time  after  with 
2.&:s  of  appeal  to  a  future  general,  council ;  particularly  the 
faculty  of  divines  at  the  Sorbonne  declared,  that  the  decree 
which  was  made  on  the  5th  of  March,  1714,  for  accepting 
the  bull,' was  falfe.  Moreover,  the  four  bifhops  of  Mire- 
poix,  Sends,  Montpelier,  and  Boulogne,  appealed  from  it, 
by  an  a(Sl  of  the  4th  of  March,  1717  ;  and  the  fame  day  the 
faculty  of  divines  at  Paris  adhered  to  their  appeal.     This 

[k]  This  bull,  it  is  fnid,  was  vlgorouAy,  and  in  May,  1712,  fent 

obtained  chiefly  by  the  application  his  oblervations  on  Queihers  book 

of  Fenelonarchbilliop  of  Cambray,  to  Rome.     The  pope   read  thern 

who  exerted  all  his  intereft  and  ta-  with  io  miich  pleafure,  that  they 

lents  to  procure  a  bull  again  ft  a  confirmed  him  ha  his  prcpolTcfiion 

book  that  cardinal  de  Noailles  had  againll  cardinal  de  Noailles—"  fo 

approved,  as  there  had  been"  one  "  that  nothing  could  make  him 

againft  his  book  of  the  M'axims  of  *'  alter  his  mind."     Anecdotes  ou 

the  faints.     Though  he  z6itd   \n  memoires  feciets  de  la  conilitution 

this  matter  fecretly,  yet  he  did  it  Unigenitus. 

exampb 
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example  was  followed"  by  feveral  faculties  of  divines,  mo- 

nafteries,  curates,  priefts,  Sec.     And  cardinal  de  Noailles, 

having  appealed,  about  the  fame  time,  with  the  four  bifhops, 

publifhed   his  appeal  in  17 18.     However,  he  retra6lcd   this 

appeal,  and  received  the  conftitution  fome  time  before  his 

death,  which  happened  in  his  palace  at  Paris,  May  4,  1729. 

His  corpfe  was  interred,  according  to  the  diredion  of  his 

lalt  will,  in  the  grand  nave  of  the  metropolitan  church  in 

that  city,  before  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  where  a 

monument  of  black  marble  was  erected,  with  a  Latin  in- 

fcription  to  his  memory  [l]  ;  v/hercin  he  is  rcprcfcnted  to 

have  been,  with  regard  to  the  follicitude  and  care  of  the 

flock  committed  to  him,  in  charity  a  father;  by  his  manners 

and  perfon  a  good  mafter  of  his  own  houfc,  and  inflamed 

with  zeal  for  the  houfe  of  God;  an  afliduous  preacher;  in 

labour  indefatigable  ;  modeft  in   his  drefs,  and  in  his  diet 

plain   and  fimple ;  fparing  to  himfelf,  and  pioufly  prodigal 

to  others  ;  from  his  youth    to  his  old-age  uniformly  the 

fame,  always  prudent,  gentle,  and    pacific;  he  pafled    his 

life  in  doing  good.     But  the  charafter  is  more  to  be 

pended  on  that  was  given  him  by  his  adverfary  mr.  Fenel( 

the  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  who,  in  a  letter  written  to  a 

friend  in  1714,  exprelfes  himfelf  thus  :    "  I  muft  even  tell 

"  you  fmcerely  what  others,  except  you,  will  hardly  be- 

''  lieve,  that  I  am  -heartily  forry  for  cardinal  de  Noailles's 

"  misfortunes  (on  the  account  of  the  bull  Unigenitus) ;  I 

"  eafily  imagine  all  the  vexations  he  fufFers  ;  I   feel  them 

"  for  him  ;  I  do  not  call  to  mind  what  is  pad:,  but  in  order 

''  to  remember  the  favour  he  has  honoured  me  with  for  fo 

<*  many  years.     God  himfelf  is  a  witnefs  of  the  fenfe  of 

"  duty  and  zeal  with  which  he  fills  me  for  this  cardinal. 

<'  The  piety    I    have    obferved  in   him   makes   me    hope, 

"  that  he  will  vanquifti   himfelf,   in   order  to  reftore  the 

*'  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  to  filence  all  the  enemies 

'*  of  religion.     His  example  would  immediately  reclaim  the 

[l]  The  Latin  is,      "  ComniliTi  fibi  gregis 

**  Sollicitudine  pailor,  ciiariiate  pater, 

"  Moribns,  forma, 

**  Domiii  fuae  bene  praepofitus, 

**  Domus  Domini  zelo  accenfus, 

•'  In  oratione  afliduus,  in  labore  indefelTus  j 

*'  In  cuJtvi  liiodedus,  in  \\6i\\  fimplex  i 

*'  Sibi  parcus,  in  csteros  fan6le  prodigus, 

<*  A  teneris  ad  feniiim  aequalis,  idemque 

*'  Semper  prudens,  mitis,  pacificus, 

<*  Vitam  tranfegit  benefaciendo. 

R  r  3  **  moft 
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ff  riioft  obftinate  and  paflipnate  men,  >vhich  wopld  be  zr\ 
*'  uncommon  glory  to  him  through  all  ages  [m]."  Ac- 
cordingly this  cardinal  and  archbiihop  proved  a  true  prophet^ 
in  this  opinion  of  his  brother  archbifhop  and  cardinal. 

[m]  Rpimray-5  Life  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray. 

NOLDIUS  [Christian]  an  eminent  panifh  divine, 
was  born  the  22d  of  June,  1626,  at  Hoyboya  in  Scania;  and, 
having  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  grammar  learning,  he 
was  fent,  in  1633,  to  complete  himfejf  therein  at  the  fchool^ 
or  college  of  Lunden,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
vniverfity  of  Copenhagen  in  1644,  and  continued  there  till 
1650,  when  he  was  made  re£l:or  of  the  college,  i.  e.  head- 
tjiafter  of  the  fchool  at  Lapdfcroon.  He  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts  the  following  year  ;  and  in  1654,  refolving 
to  travel  for  further  improyement,  he  was  greatly  encou-r 
raged  and  fupported  therein  by  the  famous  Doncheus  [a]. 
Hefeupon  he  quitted  his  fchool,  and,  making  the  tour  of 
Germany^  vifited  feveral  univerfities  there,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  moft  learned  perfons  of  that  tjme.  From 
Germany  he  continued  his  rout  to  Holland,  and  thence 
^  ^-  croiling  the  water  to  England,  after  fome  ftay  there,  he  pafled 
into  France,  and  returned  to  Denmark  in  1657;  but  he 
liaid  there  only  three  months,  after  which  he  went  again  to 
Holland  for  the  advantage  of  purfuing  his  ftudies  at  Franeker 
and  Leydcn.  In  1660,  the  lord  of  GerflhorfF  appointed 
him  tutof  to  his  children.  This  lord  was  grand-mafter  of 
the  court  of  Denmark;  and,  in  1664^  he  obtained  the  chair 
pf  profeiTor  of  divinity  at  Copenhagen ;  it  was  apparently 
by  his  intereft  that  mr.  Noldius,  entering  into  holy  orders^ 
was  made  minifter,  and  obtained  the  profeflbr's  chair  of  di- 
vinity at  Copenhagen,  in  which  city  he  died  i\uguft  22, 
1673.  He  v/rote  feveral  books,  a  lift  of  which  is  inferted 
below  [b].  He  was  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe  divines  whp 
rpaintained,  that  the  devil  has  no  power  to  work  a  miracle^ 
4n  order  to  introduce  or  authorife  either  vice  or  error. 

[a]  See  his  article.  msea  feu  de  vita  Sc  geftis  Herodum 

[b]  Thefe  are,'  Concordantlse  diatribe.  Sacranim  hiftoriarum 
pa rtic 'alarum  Hebraeo-Chaldaica-  &  antiquitatum  fynopfis.  Lege§ 
rum  Veteris  Teftamenti,  an  excel-  diftinguendi  feu  de  virtute  &  vitio 
lent  work  j  the  beft  edition  is  that  at  diftinilionis.     Logica^  &c. 

Jena  in  1734,  ^to.     Hiiloria  Idu- 

N  Q  N  N  I  U  S   [Lewis]  a  learned   phyfician  at  Ant- 
werp in  the  feventeenth  century,  the  author  of  a  famous 
'  '' '       '  treatife 
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treatlfe  Intitled,  Dieteticon  five  de  re  cibaria,  containing  fe- 
veral  remarks  which  are  of  ufe  for  underftanding  fome  of 
the  Latin  Roman  poets,  particularly  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Perfius,  in  the  pafTages  relating  to  the  luxury  of  the  old 
Roman  tables.  He  renevv^ed  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  phy- 
ficians,  who  have  wrote  *'  de  falubri  pifcium  allmento," 
or  the  wholefomenefs  of  a  fifti  diet.  In  which  he  (hews, 
that,  according  to  them,  fifti  is  efpecially  a  proper  aliment 
for  fedentary  perfons,  for  the  aged,  ficlc,  and  fuch  as  are  of 
a  weak  conftitution,  as  it  generates  blood  of  a  moderate 
confidence,  which  fuits  their  habit  [a].  Our  author  alfo 
printed  a  very  large  commentary,  in  1620,  upon  the  Greek 
medals,  as  alfo  thofe  of  Julius  Caefar,  Auguftus,  and  Tibe- 
rius, which  had  been  engraved  about  fifty-five  years  before 
by  Goltzius,  and  publiflied  at  that  time  by  James  de  Bye, 
another  celebrated  engraver,  Befides  thefe  Nonnius  wrote 
fome  other  pieces  [b], 

[a]  In  this  work  Nonnius  com-  which  in  that  hot  and  dry  country 

plains  of  the  Arabians   who,    in  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.                   Bibliotn.       ^ 

tranflating  the   Greek  phyficians,  [b]  Thefe  are,  Hlfpania  feu  de    ^g^"^^'g  9    \ 

have  omitted  all  the  pafTages  re-  oppidis    fluminibufque    Hifpanise.  ^*    37>   3  '     I 

lating  to  fifh,  becaufe  the  Arabs  Ifthyophagia,  feu  de  efu  pifcium.     ^ss^^^^^^^/^ 

jeat  little  of  this  kind  of  aliment,  Epicsedium  LipHse. . 

NONNIUS,  a  Greek  poet  firnamed  Panoplites,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  being  a  native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  fifth  century.  He  is  the  author 
of  two  works  of  a  very  different  character ;  one  is  written 
in  heroic  verfe,  and  intitled,  Dionyfiacorum,  libri  xlviii. 
which  was  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  John  Sam- 
buch  at  Antwerp  in  1569,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  Echard  Lubin,  prefeffor  at  Roftock;  and  reprinted 
it  at  Hanau  in  16 10,  with  the  notes  of  various  perfons. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  irregular  poems  extant,  both  with 
regard  to  the  ftile,  fentiments,  method,  and  conftitution  : 
nothing  is  natural,  nothing  approaching  to  the  purity  of 
Homer ;  nothing  of  that  free,  eafy  manner,  nor  of  the 
beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  ancients.  In  (hort,  this  piece  is 
as  much  beneath,  as  his  other  work  is  above,  cenfure.  In 
pur  author's  paraphrafe  in  Greek  verfe,  upon  the  gofpel  of 
jSt.  John,  the  di6lion  is  perfpicuous,  neat,  elegant,  and 
proper  for  the  fubjedt.  Hence  he  is  ftiled,  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
^'  poeta  eruditiffimus,"  the  moft  learned  poet.  Heinfius 
indeed  reproaches  him  with  leaning  to  Arianifm ;  but  there 
is  no  good  foundation  for  that  cenfure,  fince  he  manifeftly 
oppofes  the  Arians,  and  has  the  fame  fentiments  concerning 
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the  Trinity  with  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St.  John  Chry 
Morcri.        foftom.     The  iirft  edition  of  this  piece  is  that  of  Aldu 
Manutius  at  Venice  in  1501  ;  it  was  afterwards  tranflate 
into  Latin  by  Chriftophtr  Hcgendorf,  John   Bvirdat,  aiid 
Erard    Hedeneccius,    and    went    through   feveral  editions, 
with  the  notes  of  Francis  Nanfias,  Daniel  Heinfnis,  and 
Sylburgius  :  it  is  alfo  inferted  in  the  Bibliotheca  patrum. 

NONNIUS  (Peter)  in  Spanifh  NUNES,  one  of 
the  ableft  mathematicians  of  the  Pxteenth  century,  was 
born  in  i497?  in  a  town  called  Alcazar,  in  Portugal,  an- 
ciently 1a  remarkable  city,  known  by  the  name  qf  Salacia, 
whence'  our  author  is  firnamed  Salacienfis.  He  taught  ma- 
thematics in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  and  v/as  preceptor 
jn  that  fcience  to  don  Henry,  fon  to  king  Emanuel  of  Por- 
tugal, and  was  fome  time  cofmographo  mayor  del  rey  dp 
Portugal,  y  cathedratico  jubilado  en  la  cathedra  de  mathe- 
matica  en  la  univerfidad  de  Coymbra.  He  was  very  ferviccr 
able  to  the  defigns  which  this  court  entertained  of  carrying 
on  their  maritime  expeditions  into  the  Eaft,  arid  is  faid  to 
be  the  inventor  of  the  angles  of  45  degrees  in  every  merj- 
,,,^^_^^  dian,  which  he  called,  in  his  language,  rhumbs,  and  cal- 
^^^'^  culated  them  by  fpherical  triangles.  He  v/rote  feveral  ma- 
thematical treatifes  [a],  which  gained  him  great  reputation, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  firft  who  introduced  the  Arabic  alge- 
bra into  Europe.  He  died  in  1577,'  at  the  age  of  fourfcore 
•years.  Thuanus  fays  he  was  a  phyfician  ;  however  that  be, 
his  characSleriftic  as  a  writer  is  obfcurity.  He  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  was  furvived  by  an  only  daughter. 

[a]  The  titles  of  thefc,  In  La-  netarum  theorlas   Georgii  Purba? 

tin,  are,  i.  De  arte  navigandi,  li-  chli,    Sec.     6.   His   belt   approved 
bri  duo,    in  1530.     2.  De  crepui- ,  \york  Is  intitled,  Libro  de  algebra 

cull?,   in  154.2,  with  a  dedication  en  arlthmeticay  geometriaj,  printed 

to^ohn  III.  king  of  Portugal.   To  at   Antwerp   in    1567,    8vo.     He 

this  book  he  added  all  that  was  wrote  this  piece  firft  in  Portugueze, 

written,  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  by  the  and  afterwards,  Intending  It  for  the 

famous  Arabian  author  Alha/.en  :  prefs,  tranflated  it  Into  Spanifh,  as; 

he  alio  animadverted  on  fome  m:i-  more  univerfally  known  than  the 

takes  of  OrontiusFInaeus.     3.  An-  Portugxieze.     It  is  dedicated  to  his 

notatlonesln  Ariftotelem.     4.  Pro-  former  pupil,   the  cardinal  infant 

blemaraechanicum  de  motunavigii  prince  Henry,   from  Lifbon,  De- 

cx  remis.    5.  Annotationes  in  pla-  cemberi,  1564. 

NOODT  (Gerard)  a  celebrated  civilian,  was  born 
September  14,  1647,  at  Nimeguen,  where  his  father,  Peter 
Noodt,  was  gemeenfman,  that  is,  advocate  for  the  city,  or  one 

of 
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of  the  city-council,  and  mafter  of  accompts  [a].  Gerard  was 
put  to  fchool  at  Nimeguei),  and,  having  gone  through  the 
iifual  claiTes,  he  was  removed,  in  1663,  to  the  univerfity 
which  then  fubfifted  in  that  city.  Here  he  began  his  ftudies 
with  hiftory  and  polite  literature,  under  John  Schulting, 
profefTor  of  eloquence  and  hiflory.  Befides  thefe,  our  ftu- 
dent  applied  hirnfelf  to  philofophy  and  the  mathematics,  for 
which  he  had  a  great  inclination,  and  would  have  made  them 
his  principal  ftudy,  had  he  not  been  diverted  from  that  de- 
fign  by  M.  Arnoud,  German  counfellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Gueldres,  &c.  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  apply  hirnfelf  to 
fome  other  branch  of  learning,  which  might  be  of  more  ad- 
vantage both  to  hirnfelf  and  to  the  public.  According  to 
this  advice,  he  chofe  the  law,  and  ftudied  it  three  years, 
ynder  Peter  de  Greve  ;  during  which  time  he  maintained 
two  public  thefes,  wherein  the  profeflbr  prefided.  Mr, 
Noodt  drev/  up  his  fecond  thefis  hirnfelf,  and  defended  it 
with  fuch  a  maflerly  knowledge,  that  the  profeflbr  had  no 
occafion,  to  fay  a  word  throughout  the  whole  difputation. 
As  foon  as  he  had  completed  his  courfe  of  ftudy  here,  he 
refolved  to  viflt  the  other  univerfities  of  Holland ;  and  going 
firfl:  to  Leyden,  in  1668,  he  pafled  thence  to  Utrecht,  and  :?5^^ 
fhortly  after  went  to  Franeker,  where  he  was  created  do6lor 
of  law,  June  9,  1669. 

Thus  accomplifhed  he  returned  to  his  ov/n  country,  and 
entered  upon  the  pra6lice  of  his  profeffion,  in  which  he 
foon  diftinguifhed  hirnfelf  greatly  to  advantage,  particularly 
in  the  cafe  of  two  criminals,  who  were  accufed  of  murder, 
in  February  1 671,  Mr.  Noodt  appeared  advocate  for  them, 
by  the  fpecial  appointment  of  the  magiftrates  of  Nimcguen  ; 
and  he  exerted  hirnfelf  fo  well  in  their  behalf,  that  one  of 
them  was  intirely  acquitted,  and  the  other  only  fentenced  to 
banifhment  for  two  years.  This  caufe  eflablifhed  his  re- 
putation, and,  on  the  5th  of  December  the  fame  year,  he 
was  eleded  profeflbr  of  law  in  ordinary  in  the  univerflty  of 
Nimeguen. 

During  the  congrefs  which  was  held  there  in  1677,  M. 
Werner-William  Blaefpiel,  plenipotentiary  from  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  tried  to  draw  our  profeflbr  to  the  uni- 
verflty of  Duyfbourg,  in  the  country  of  Cleves.  He  reflfted 
that  application,  but  yielded  to  another,  which  was  made 
to  him  by  William  dc  Haren,  third  ambaflador  plenipoten- 
tiary from  their  high  mightineflcs,  who,  having  known  him 

[a]  His  mother,  Girt)cita  Blefman,  was  defcende4  i\om  an  ancient 

and  illaftrious  family. 

during 
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during  the  fame  congrefs,  fucceeded  in  bringing  him  into 
the  law  profeiTor's  chair  at  Franeker,  in  the  room  ©f  M» 
Ulric  Huber.  M.  Noodt  took  pofleflion  of  that  chair  in 
1679,  and  made  his  inauguration  fpeech  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober that  year.  In  1683  he  again  experienced  the  weight 
of  his  merit :  the  magiftracy  of  Utrecht  tried  to  draw  him 
thither,  by  offering  him  a  very  confiderable  ftipend ;  mr. 
Noodt  refufed  the  offer ;  whereupon  the  eftates  of  Friefland, 
in  gratitude  thereof,  augmented  his  falary  at  Franeker : 
however,  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht  renewing 
their  follicitations  the  following  year,  he  yielded  to  them, 
and  made  his  inauguration  fpeech  in  1684,  De  caufis  cor- 
ruptae  jurifprudentias,  Of  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  the 
law. 

In  this  city  he  entered  into  a  marriage  with  Sara-Marie 
Vander  Marck  Van  Leur,  of  an  honeft  family  at  the  Hague. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  6th  of  April,  1686; 
and  the  fame  year  he  complied  with  an  invitation  from  the 
curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  fixed  for  life, 
and  publifhed  feveral  treatlfes  [b].  In  1698  he  was  made 
re6lor  of  that  univerfity;  in  1699  he  loft  his  wife,   with 


[b]  He  publifhed  a  colleflion  of 
his  works  in  171 3,  4to,  containing, 

1.  Probabilia  juris,  in  three  books, 
the  firft  of  which  was  printed  in 
1674,  and  the  other  two  in  1679, 
and  again,  all  together,   in  1691. 

2.  De  civili  piiidentia  oratio  inau- 
guvalis  in  1679.  3.  De  cauiis  cor- 
vupts  jurifprudentias,  oratio  inau- 
guralis  in  1684.  In  this  fpeech  he 
opens  his  method  of  iludying  and 
explaining  the  Roman  law.  4. 
Two  t;-afts,  one  intitlcd,  De  jurif- 
diftione  &  imperio  5  the  other,  Ad 
legem  Aquileiara  liber  fmgularis  j 
both  {iibjoined  to  a  new  edition  of 


his  Probabilia  i 


uns,  in  1 691.     5. 


De  foenore  &  ui'uris,  in  1698.  In 
this  piece  he  fhews,  that  money 
Jent  out  to  ufuiy  is  neither  againll 
the  law  of"  nature  nor  nations.  0. 
Pe  jure  fiimmi  imperii  &  lege  regia, 
oratio  habita  in  1698.  7.  Julius 
Paulus :  five,  De  partus  expoiiti- 
pnt  &  nece  apud  veteres  liber  fm- 
gularis, in  1699.  8.  Diocletianus 
&  Maximianus :  five,  De  tranfac- 
Itionc &pa6tioneciiminum, iyi  1 704.. 


9.  De  religione  ab  imperio  Jure  gen- 
tium libera  oratio,  in  1706.  10. 
Obfervationum  libri  duo,  in  1-^06. 
II.  De  forma  emendandi  doli  mali 
in  contrahendis  negotiis  admifTi  a- 
pud  veteres,  in  1709.  12.  Two 
treatlfes ;  one,  De  ufufru6lu  ;  and 
the  other,  De  paftis  &  tranfa6tioni- 
bus,  &c.  in  171 3.  Another  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  publiflied  in 
1724,  in  2  volumes,  folio  ;  con- 
taining, befides  thofe  in  the  former 
edition,  the  following  pieces :  i, 
Commentaria  in  pandeftas,  in  27 
libros,  4  books  or  which  had  been 
publiflied  in  1716.  2.  Arnica  re- 
fponfio  ad  difRcultates  Julio  Paulo, 
five  Libro  de  partus  expofitione, 
motas  a  viro  ampliffimo  Van  Byn- 
kerfhoek,  in  1722.  Our  author 
alfb  wrote,  in  Flemilh,  An  opinion 
upon  a  cafe  relating  to  the  fubjefl 
or  matrimony,  which  was  tranflat- 
ed  into  Latin  by  M.  Alexander 
Arnold  Pargenftecher,  and  printed 
in  a  treatife  of  that  tfanllator,  in- 
titled,  Irperius  injuria  vapulans. 
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which  he  was  greatly  affedled,  and  fought  to  confole  hlm- 
felf  by  employing  his  thoughts  upon  that  important  quef- 
tion  relating  to  the  practice  of  expofing  children,  in  ufe 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  1705  he  was  a  fecond 
time  chofen  re6lor  of  the  univerfity.  He  continued  his  di- 
ligence in  writing  and  publifhing  books  in  his  profeffion,  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  which  were  cut  off  by  an .  apoplexy, 
Auguft  15,  1725,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

As  to  his  chara£ier;  in  regard  to  his  perfon,  he  was  well 
made,  and  of  a  robuft  conftitution.     In  his  manners  he  was 
pious  and  pacific,  not  at  all  opinionated,  and  never  engaged 
in  any  controverfy  except  one  with  M.  Bynkerfhoek  [c], 
who  complained  that  he  had  been  a  little  too  free  in  his  ex- 
preflidns.     The  charadler  of  his  genius  is  feen  in  his  works, 
which  fhew  that  he  quitted  the  common  method  of  the  ci- 
vilians, treading  in  the  fteps  of  Cujacius.     He  did  not  con-  Nicwon, 
fine  himfelf,    as  many  lawyers  do,    folely  to  the  ftudy  of^'"*'^"',^ 
the  Roman  or  other  laws,  as  if  all  human  wifdom  was  com-  RecuduV 
prehended  therein,  or  rather,  as  if  the  whole  law  confifted  difcourfcs  fur     % 
^n  arbitrary  decifions,  and  was  made  only  to  furnifh  matter  ^'""^^s  ma-      I 
for  chicanery  ;  on  the  contrary,  mr.  Noodt  carried  his  phi-  tantes^rni- 
lofophical  genius  and  knowledge  into  the  law,  and  fpent        >  i^' 
feveral  years  in  le£lures,  at  all  the  academies  to  which  he 
fucceeded,    upon  that  excellent  treatife  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
De  jure  belli  &  pacis.  Of  the  rights  of  peace  and  war. 

He  left  a  daughter,  an  only  child,  who  was  married  to 
mr.  John  Itham  Vander  Inde,  an  advocate  at  Amfterdam. 

[c]  An  eminent  civilian  In  Hoi-  courts  and  ftate^  of  the  United  Pror 

land,  much  efteemed  by  Barbeyrac,  vinces,  and  generally  confirms  what 

>vho  often  prefers  his  opinion  to  he  advances  by  their  judgments  and 

that  of  Grotius,  efpecially  in  points  refolutlons.      See   his  treatile  Pc 

pf    maritime    jurifprudence.      He  quaillionibus  juris  publici. 
wrote  principally  for  the  ufe  of  the 

NORIS  (Henry)  cardinal,  and  one  of  the  greatefl 
ornaments  of  the  order  of  the  monks  of  St.  Auguftine  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  was  defccnded  from  the  prefident  Ja- 
fon,  or  James  de  Noris,  and  born  at  Verona,  Auguft  29, 
1631.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  hjs  father,  Alexander 
Noris,  originally  of  Ireland,  and  well  known  by  his  Hiftory 
of  Germany.  His  fon  Henry  difcovered,  from  his  infancy, 
an  excellent  underftanding,  great  vivacity,  and  a  quick  ap- 
prchenfion.  His  father,  having  inftrudted  him  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  procured  an  able  profeiTor  of  Verona, 
called  M^iifolcim,  to  be  his  preceptor.     At  the  age  of  fifteen, 

he 
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he  was  admitted  a  penfioner  in  the  Jefuits  college  at  Rimini, 
where  he  lludied  philofophy  ;  after  which,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  v/ritings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  particularly 
thofe  of  St.  Auguftine  :  and,  talcing  the  habit  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Auguftine  monks  of  Rimini,  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  among  that  fraternity,  in  a  fhort  time,  by  his  eru- 
dition ;  infomuch,  that,  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  his  no- 
viciate, or  time  of  probation,  the  general  of  the  order  fent 
for  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
improving  himfelf  in  the  more  folid  branches  of  learning. 
He  did  not  difappoint  his  fuperior's  expedfations.  He  gave 
himfelf  up  intirely  to  his  ftudy,  and  fpent  whole  days,  and 
even  nights,  in  the  library  of  the  Angeliques  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine. His  conftant  courfe  was  to  ftick  to  his  books  four- 
teen hours  a  day  ',  and  this  courfe  he  kept  till  he  became  a 
cardinal. 

By  this  means  he  became  qualified  to  inftrudi:  others,  and 
was  employed  to  teach,  as  a  profefibr,  the  monks  in  other 
houfes  of  his  order.  In  this  bufmefs  he  was  fent  firft  to  Pe- 
zaro,  and  thence  to  Peroufa,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
do6lor  of  divinity ;  after  which  proceeding  to  Padua,  he  ap- 
"^^^  plied  himfelf  to  finifh  his  Hiftory  of  Pelagianifm,  He  had 
begun  it  at  Rome,  when  he  was  no  more  than  twenty-fix 
years  of  age,  and,  having  now  completed  his  defign,  the 
book  was  printed  at  Florence,  and  publifned  in  1673.  The 
great  duke  of  Tufcany  invited  him,  in  the  follov/ing  year, 
to  that  city,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  profefibr  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  which  his  ferene 
highnefs  had  founded  with  that  view. 
\  In  the  mean  time,  his  hiftory  gave  great  offence  to  fome 

envious  perfons.  In  it  he  fet  forth  and  defended  the  con- 
demnation pronounced,  in  the  eighth  general  council,  againft 
Origen  and  Mopfuefta,  the  firft  authors  of  the  Pelagian  er- 
rors ;  he  alfo  added  An  account  of  the  fchifm  of  Aquileia, 
and  a  Vindication  of  the  books  written  by  St.  Auguftine 
againft  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians.  The  work  had 
procured  our  author  a  great  reputation,  but  met  with  feveral 
antagonifts.  To  thefe  he  publifhed  proper  anfwers  ;  the 
difpute  grew  warm,  and  was  carried  before  the  fovereign 
tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  1'here  the  hiftory  was  examined 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and  the  author  difmifted  without 
the  leaft  cenfure.  It  was  reprinted  twice  afterwards,  and 
mr.  Noris  honoured,  by  pope  Clement  X,  with  the  thle  of 
Qiialificator  of  the  Holy  Office.  Notwithftanding  this,  the 
charge  was  renewed  againft  the  Pelagian  hiftory,  and  it  was 

delated 
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delated  afrelh  before  the  inquifition,  in  1676 ;  but  it  came  out 
again  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  at  firfl:.  Mr.  Noris  was  now 
fufFered  to  remain  in  peace  for  fix.teen  years,  and  taught  ec- 
clefiaftical  hFftory  at  Pifa,  without  any  moleftation,  till  he 
was  called  to  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  XII,  who  made  him 
under-librarian  of  the  Vatican  library  in  1692.  As  this  poft 
brought  him  into  the  road  towards  a  cardinal's  hat,  his  ac- 
cufer^  took  frefh  fire,  and  publifhed  feveral  new  pieces  againft 
him.  This  obliged  the  pope  to  appoint  fome  learned  di- 
vines, who  had  the  character  of  having  taken  neither  fide, 
to  re-examine  father  Noris's  books,  and  make  their  report 
of  them.  Their  teftimony  was  fo  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  author,  that  his  holinefs  made  him  counfellor  of  the 
inquifition.  Yet  neiiher  did  this  hinder  one  of  his  adverfa- 
ries,  the  moft  formidable  on  account  of  his  erudition,  to  rife  up 
againft  him,  and  attack  him  warmly,  under  the  aflumed  title 
of  a  fcrupulous  docior  of  the  Sorbonne.  Father  Noris  trie|^^ 
to  remove  thefe  fcruples,  in  a  work  which  appeared  in  1695^ 
under  the  title  of  An  hiftorical  difiertation  concerning  one  oi 
the  Trinity  that  fufFered  in  the  flefn  ;  wherein  having  jufti*^ 
fied  the  monks  of  Scythia,  who  made  ufe  of  that  exprelTMin^ 
he  vindicated  himfelf  alfo  from  the  imputation  which  fc^ad 
been  charged  upon  him,  of  having  attainted  the  pope's  ia- 
fallibility,  of  having  abufed  Vincentius  Lerinenfis,  and  other 
bifhops  of  Gaul,  as  favourers  of  Semi-Pelagianifm,  and  of 
having  himfelf  gone  into  the  errors  of  the  bifhop  of  Ypres.  , 

His  anfwers  to  all  thefe  accufations  v/ere  fo  much  to  the 
fatisfaftion  of  the  pope,  that,  at  length,  his  holinefs  did 
him  juftice,  in  honouring  him  with  the  purpl-e,  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1695.  After. this  he  was  in  all  the  congre- 
gations, and  employed  in  the  moft  important  affairs  :  fo 
that  he  had  little  time  to  fpend  in  his  ftudy,  a  thing  of  which 
he  frequently  made  heavy  complaints  to  his  friends.  Upon 
the  death  of  cardinal  Cafanati,  he  was  made  chief  library^; 
keeper  of  the  Vatican,  inijoo;  and,  two  years  afterward^,- 
was  nominated,  among  others,  to  reform  the  calendar.  But' 
he  died  at  Rome,  in  1704,  of  an  incurable  dropfy. 

He  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  laft  century;  Memoires 
his  writings  abound  with  erudition,  and  are  very  elegantly  ^^  ^^"[^.*' 
finifhed,  and  deferve  a  proper  immortality.     He  was  a  mem-  j^^^^on. 
ber  of  the  academy,  whence  he  afliimed  the  name  of  Eucra- 
tes  Agoretico.     His  works  are  numerous  [a],   and  were 

publifhed 

[a]    The   title?   of  the  feveral    bri  duo,  4rh  edition  in  1702.   X^'iC- 
pieces  are,  Hiiloii'je  Pehglana?,  li-     fcrtatio  hillorlca  dc  iynodo  quinta 

ccciimemca. 
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publlflied  at  Verona,    in  1729  and  1730,  in  five  volumes, 
folio. 


cecumenica.  Vindlclx  Auguftlnl- 
anae.  Diflertatio  de  uno  ex  Trini- 
tate  came  paflb.  Apologia  mona- 
choi'um  Scythlse,  &c.  Anonymi 
fcrupuli  ciica  veteres  Semi-Pcla- 
glanoium  fe^latores  evulfi  ac  era- 


pei-peram  defcrlpta,  corrjguntiir, 
lupplentur,  &  illuftrantur.  In  no- 
tas  Johannis  Garnerii  ad"  infcriptl- 
ones  epiltolariim  Synodalinm  no- 
nagefimsc  &  nonagefimae  fecundae 
inter  Auffuftinianas  cenfura.    Ad- 


dicati.     ReTponfio  ad  appendlcem     ventoria  amiciflimo  &  dofto  V.  P. 
aiithoris  I'criipulonim.     Janfeniani     Fr.  Macedo,  in  qua  de  infcnptio- 


eiroiis  calumnia  fublata.  Somnia 
quinqnaginta  Francil'ci  Macedo. 
Epochas  Syro-Macedonixm.  Parce- 
nefis  ad  Johannem  Harduinum. 
Thrafo,  feu  miles  Macedonlcus, 
PJautino  fale  perfri6lus.  Differta- 
tio  duplex  de  duabus  nnmmis  Dlo- 
cletiani  &  Licinii,  &c.  C(3enota- 
phia  Pifana  Caii  Sc  Lucii  C;efarum 
diflertationibus  illuftrata.  Eplfto- 
la  confulaiis,  in  qua  collegia  iep- 
tuaginta  conl'ulum  ab  anno  Chril- 
tianas  epochre  29,  ufque  ad  annum 
219,     in   vulgatis   faftis   ha6tenus 


ne  fan61i  Augultini  de  gratia  Chrif- 
ti,  &c.  dlfieiitur.  Cenfura  del  P. 
Enrico  Noris  fopra  le  Rifpofte  rac- 
colte  dal  P.  Annibale  Riccio  in  no- 
me  del  P.  Macedo.  Diflertationes 
duae,  1.  De  pafchali  Latinorum  cy- 
clo  annomm  84.  j  2.  De  cyclo  paf- 
chali Ravennate  annorum  59. 

The  pieces  moft  efteemed  are, 
his  Hiftory  of  Pelagianifm,  his 
Epochas  de  Syro-Macedonum,  and 
his  Differtation  upon  the  fifth  cecu- 
menical  counciU 


N ORRIS  (John)  a  learned  Englifh  divine  and  Pla- 
tonic philofopher,  was  born,  in  1657,  at  Collingborne- 
Kingfton,  in  Wiltfliire,  of  which  place  his  father,  mr. 
John  Norris,  was  then  miniiler.  He  bred  his  fon  firft  at 
Winchefter-fchool,  and  afterwards  fent  him  to  Exeter-col- 
lege in  Oxford,  where  he  v/as  admitted,  in  Michaelmas  term 
1676,  but  v/as  elected  fellow  of  All-fouls,  in  1680,  foon 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  From  his 
firfl  application  to  philofophy  Plato  became  his  favourite 
author ;  by  degrees  he  grew  deeply  enamoured  with  beauties 
in  that  divine  writer,  and  took  an  early  occafion  to  commu- 
nicate his  ideal  happinefs  to  the  public,  by  printing  an  Eng- 
lifh tranflation  of  a  rhapfody,  under  the  title  of,  The  pi6lure 
of  love  unveiled,  in  1682.  He  commenced  mafter  of  arts  in 
1684,  and  the  fame  year  opened  a  correfpondence  with  that 
learned  myftic  divine  dr.  Henry  More,  of  Chrift's-college  in 
Cambridge.  He  had  alfo  a  correfpondence  with  the  learned 
lady  Maiham  [aJ,  and  the  ingenious  mrs.  Aftell  [bJ. 

He 


[a]  This  learned  lady  wa??  daugh- 
ter to  the  Icaiiied  di-.  Cudwoiui, 
and  the  author  of  A  <iifcourfe  con- 
cerning the  love  of  God. 

[b]  We  have  the  charailer  of 


this  ingenious  gentlewoman  by 
hiihop  Atterbury,  who,  in  a  let- 
ter to  dr.  Smalridge  wiites  thus  : 

*'  I  happened,  about  a  fortnight 

*'  ago,  to  dine  with  mrs.  Aftell  5 

«.lhe' 
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He  refided  at  his  college,  and  had  been  in  holy  orders  five 
years,  when  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Newton  St. 
Loe,  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  1689;  upon  which  occafion  he 
entered  into  matrimony,  and  refigned  his  fellowfliip.  In 
1 69 1  his  diftinguifhed  merit  procured  him  the  re£tory  of 
Bemerton,  near  Sarum,  in  Wiltfhire.  This  living,  which 
is  upwards  of  200 1.  per  annum,  came  very  feafonably  to 
his  growing  family,  and  was  the  more  acceptable,  for  the 
eafmefs  of  the  parochial  duty,  which  gave  him  leifure  to 
make  an  addition  to  his  revenues,  by  the  fruits  of  his  ge- 
nius, the  adivity  of  which  produced  a  large  harveft,  that 
continued  increafmg  till  17 10  [c]. 

But 
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■'  Ipoke  to  me  of  my  fermon,  and 
**  uefired  me  to  print  it,  and,  after 
*'  I  had  given  her  the  proper  an- 
**  Iwers,  hinted  to  me  that  fhe 
•*  would  be  glad  to  perufe  it.  I 
**  complied  with  her,  and  lent  her 
**  the  fermon  next  day.  Yefter- 
**  night  file  returned  it,  with  this 
**  fheet  of  remarks,  which  I  can- 
•'  not  forbear  communicating  to 
*'  you,  becaufe  I  take  them  to  be 
"  of  an  extraordinaiy  nature,  con- 
**  fidering  they  came  from  the  pen 
**  of  a  woman  j  indeed  one  would 
"  not  imagine  a  woman  had  writ- 
*'  ten  them  :  there  is  not  an  ex- 
"  preflion  that  carries  the  lealt  air 
**  of  her  fex,  from  the  beginning 
**  to  the  end  of  it.  She  attacks 
*'  me  very  home,  you  fee,  and 
"  artfully  enough,  under  a  pre- 
**  tence  of  taking  my  part  againft 
**  the  other  divines,  who  are  in 
**  Hoadley'smeafures.  Had  flie  as 
"  much  good  breeding  as  good 
**  fenfc,  (he  would  be  perfeft  ;  but 
**  fhe  has  not  the  mod  decent  man- 
**  ner  of  infmuating  what  flie 
**  means,  but  is,  now  and  then,  a 
•'  little  ofFenfive  and  (hocking  in 
**  her  cxpreffions :  which  I  won- 
<*  der  at,  becaufe  a  civil  turn  of 
**  words,  even  where  the  matter  is 
'*  not  pleafmg,  is  what  her  fex  is 
•*  always  miftrefs  of;  ftie,  I  think, 
«*  is  wanting  in  it  j  but  her  fen- 
"  fible  and  rational  way  of  writ- 
**  ing  makes  amends  for  that  de- 


*'  feft.  If  Indeed  any  thing  can 
**  make  amends  for  it.  I  dread 
**  to  engage  her,  ^c." 

Mrs.  Aftell  is  the  author  of,  i. 
A  ferious  propofal  to  the  ladies,  for 
the  advancement  of  their  tnie  and 
greateft  intereft,  in  a  parts,  lamo, 

2.  Some  reflexions  upon  marriage, 
occafioned  by  the  duke  and  duchefs 
of  Mazarine's  cafe,  in  Svo.  5. 
The  Chrlftian  religion  as  profefTeid 
by  a  daughter  of  the  church  of 
England,  8vo.  See  Account  of 
feveral  learned  ladies  of  Great- 
Britain,  by  G.  Ballard. 

[c]  This  will  appear  from  his 
works,  which  are,  1.  The  pi^lurf 
of  love  unveiled  :  being  an  Englifli 
tranflation  of  the  Effigies  amoris, 
Lond.  1682,  timo.  a.  Hierocle* 
upon  the  golden  verfes  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans,   Oxford,    1682,    8vo. 

3.  An  idea  of  happinefs,  &c, 
Lond.  1683,  4.to.  4-.  A  murnival 
of  knaves  :  or,  Whiggilrn  dif- 
played  and  burlefqued  out  of  couc  " 
tenance,  Lond.  1683,  4to.  5. 
Tra£latus  adverfus  reprobationist 
abfolutae  decretum  nova  methodo,- 
&c.  Lond.  1683,  8vo.  To  which 
is  added,  A  declamation  in  the 
public  fchools  at  Oxford,  being  an 
cxercife  for  his  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts.  6.  Poems  and  difcourfes  oc- 
cafionally  written,  Lond.  16S4., 
8vo.  This  was  augmented  after- 
wards with  feveral  additional  pipce?, 
and  has  gone  through  many  cdi- 

tion=!,. 
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•But  he  feems'  to  have  died  a  martyr,-  in  fbme  meafure,'to 
this  a(S^ivity  :  for,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  lii'ey  he  §rew 
very  infirm,  and  enjoyed  httle  health;  tUi  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  fifty-fiftii  year  of  his  age,;an  1711, 
at  Bemerton  He  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  that  church, 
where  there  is  a  handfome  marble  monument  erevSted  to  his 
memory,  v.'ith  the  following  infcription :  *'  H.  S.  E.  Jo- 
'^  hanncs  Norris,  parochiae  hujiis  re6lor,  ubi  annos  viginti 
*^  bene  latuit'cur^e  paftorali  h  Uteris  vacans,  quo  in  rece/Tu 
"  fibi  pofuit  late  per  orbem  fparfa  ingenii  pairis  ac  pietitis 
'*  monumenta.     Obiit  An.  Dom.  1711,  aetatis  54/':;    ..  •  ' 

As  to  his  character,  he  had  a  tincture  of;  en  thiifiafm  in 
his  compofition,  which  led  him  to  imbibe  the  principles  ot 
the  idealifls  in  philofophy,  and  the  myftics  in  theology; 
and  the  whole  ttrrh  6f -his  poetry  "fKtWs; -that  enthtrfiafm 
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tions,  under  the  tide  of  A  collec- 
tion of  mil'cellanies,  .&c.  the  fifth 
edition  was  printed  atLond.  1710, 
8vo.  '7-  An  Englifh  tranflation  of 
the  four  lalt  books  of  the  inititulion 
zpd  life  of  Cyrus,  written  in  Greek 
by  Xenophon,  Lond.  1685,  8vo  j 
the  four  firil  books  were  tranflated 
by  mr.  Francis  Digby,  of  Queen's- 
college.  8.  The  theory  and  regu- 
lation of  love,  a  moral  efl'ay,  Ox- 
ford, 1688,  8vo.  9.  Reafon  and 
religion  :  or,  The  grounds  and 
meafures  of  devotion,  &c.   Lond. 

1689,  8vo.  10.  Refle6tions  upon 
the  conducl  of  human  life,  &;c.  in 
a  letter  to  lady  Maiham,  Lond. 

1690,  and  again,  with  large  addi- 
tions, in  169 1,  &VO.  II.  Chrif- 
tian  bleffedncfs  :  or,  A  difcourie 
upon  the  beatitudes,  &c.  Lond, 
1690,  8vo  }  to  which  he  fubjoin- 
ed  Ctnioi-)'  refieftions  upon  mr. 
Locke's  EiTay  concerning  hyman 
underftanding.  12.  The  charge 
of  ichifm  continued,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  toleration,  &c.  Lond.  1691, 
izmo.  This  was  written  in  the 
fame  fpirit  with  a  piece  of  his  fa- 
ther's, which  he  had  alfo  published, 
under  the  title  of,  A  diicourfe  con- 
cerning the  pretended  religious  ai- 
ferabiing  in  private  conventicles, 
Sec.  Lond.  1685,  8vo.  The  old 
gentleman  lived  in  good  reputation 


till  Ills  death,  vvhich  happened  In 
1681.V  he  was  buiied  in  the  church 
oF  Aldbourne>  where  anionumeiit 
was  ere6led  to  his  niemoiy ,  vv-ith  an 
epitaph  written  by  his  fon,  our  au- 
thor., ;  13.  Praclical  difcourfes  up- 
on feyeral,hibje6ls,  vol.  i.  in  1691, 
vol.  ii.  in  1692,  vol.  iil.  In  1693  ; 
thefe  have  gone  through  leverai 
editions.  14.  Two  treatifes  qpn- 
cerning  the  divine  ^ight,  &c..  Lonti. 
1692.  15.  Spiritual  counfel :  01, 
The  father's  advice  to  hischilc^rt^n, 
1694.  16.  Letters  concerning  the 
love  of  God,  between  mrs.  Aftell 
and  him  5  the  fecond  edition,'  vvitli 
lome  few  additions  by  the  atvthors, 
came  out  in  1 705,  8vo.  i  71.  Prac- 
tical diicourfes,  vol.  iv.  1698,  -8vo  y 
to  which  he  fubjoined  Remark- 
made  upon  a  paifage  in  his  former 
volume,  by  lady  Mafham,  in  her 
Diicourfe  of  the  love  of  God.  1 8 . 
An  elfay  toward  the  theory  of  the 
ideal  or  intelligible  world,  part  i. 
1 701,  8vo  ;  part  ii>  came  out  in 
1704,  8vo.  19.  A  treatlfe  con- 
cerning humility,  part  i.  and  h. 
Lond.  1707.  20.  A  philofophi- 
cal  difcourfe  concerning  the  natu- 
ral immortality  of  the  foul,  <S.:c, 
Lond.  1708,  8vo,  21.  A  treatil'e 
concerning  Chriftian  prudence,  &c. 
Lond.  1710. 
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^lade  him  a  poet.  As  an  idealift,  he  oppofed  mr.  Locke, 
and  adorned  father  Malebranche's  opinion,  of  feeing  ali 
things  in  God,  with  all  the  advantages  of  flile,  and  perfpi- 
cuity  of  expreiTion,  In  fhort,  his  errors,  which  are  harm- 
lefs  enough  in  themfelves,  may -be  cafily  pardoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  excellence  of  his  writings,  efpecially 
upon  fubje6ls  of  practical  divinity,  which  are  univerfally 
efteemed  ;  infomuch,  that  fome  of  our  moft  eminent  divine^ 
have  formed  their  theological  ftudies  upon  them. 

Mr.  Norris  left  a  widow  and  three  children,  two  fons  and  Athen, 
a  daughter.     Both  his  fons  were  clergymen,  and  were  pro-  ^^o^- 
vided  for  in  the  church,  but  are  both  dead  ;  and  his  widow  pjf^'^Jg'i^Jjf, 
died  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  houfe  of  mr.  Bowyer,  vicar  of  maUpo. 
Martoclc  in  Somerfetfhire,  tvho  married  her  daughter,  and 
has  feverai  children  by  her.  / 

NOSTRADAMUS  (Michel)  [a]  an  able  phyfician 
and  a  celebrated  aftrologer,  was  a  Provencial,  defcended  of 
a  noble  family-  He  was  born  December  14,  1503,  at  St. 
Remy,  a  fmall  town  four  leagues  diftant  from  Aries,  but  in 
the  diocefe  of  Avignon.  His  father  was  a  notary- public, 
and  his  grandfather  a  phyfician  ;  and  this  laft  gave  Michel 
fome  tinSure  of  the  mathematics.  The  young  man  after* 
wards  completed  his  courfes  of  humanity  and  philofophy  at 
Avignon,  and,  going  thence  to  Montpelier,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  there,  till,  being  forced  away  by 
the  plague  which  raged  in  that  univerfity  in  1525,  he  tooic 
his  rout  towards  Thouloufe,  and  pafl'ed  on  tijl  he  came  to 
Bourdeaux,  This  courfe  held  him  five  years  ;  and  in  it  h^ 
undertook  all  fuch  patients  as  were  willing  to  put  themfelves 
under  his  care.  After  this  he  returned  to  Montpelier,  and 
was  created  do6lor  of  his  faculty  in  1529,  and  then  revifiteti 
the  fame  places  where  he  had  pra6lifed  phyfic  before. 

At  Ayen  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  famous 
Julius  Csefar  Scaliger,  which  induced  him  to  make  fome  ftay 
in  that  town  ;  and  there  he  entered  into  matrimony  :  but, 
having  buried  his  wife,  and  two  children  which  fhe  brought 
him,  he  quitted  Ayen,  after  a  rciidence  of  four  years,  or 
thereabouts.  He  returned  into  Provence,  and  fixed  himfeJf 
fird  at  Marfeilles  j  but,  his  friends  having  provided  an  ad- 
vantageous match  for  him  at  Salon,  he  tranfported  himfelf 
thither,  about  the  year  1544.  The  damfel's  name  was  Anne 
Pouflart  with  whom  he  engaged  in  a  fecond  marriage,  an4 
had  feverai  children  by  her. 

[a]  It  is  written  fo,  and  not  Mi  chad. 

Vol,  VIJI.  S  f  In 
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In  1546,  Aix  being  afflidled  with  the  plague,  he  wfiit 
thither,  at  the  follicitatioii  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  of 
great  fervice,  particularly  by  a  powder  of  his  own  inven- 
tion :  fo  that  the  town,  in  gratitude,  gave  him  a  confider- 
able  penhon  for  feveral  years  after  the  coatagion  ceafed.  In 
1547  the  city  of  Lyons,  being  vifiteu  with  the  fame  diftem- 
per,  had  recourfe  to  our  phyfician  ;  accordingly  he  went 
thither  alfo,  and  afterwards,  returning  to  Salon,  happened  to 
be  much  1efs  eftcemed  there  than  elfewhere.  The  little  fa- 
tisfad:ion  that  he  met  with,  put  him  upon  living  a  more  re- 
tired  life  ;  and  he  made  ufc  of  the  leifure,  with  which  that  re- 
lolution  furnifhed  him,  to  apply  himfeif  to  his  ftudies. 

He  had  a  long  time  followed  the  trade  of  a  conjurer  oc- 
cafionally  ;  and  now  he  began  to  think  himfeif  infpired,  and 
miraculoufly  illuminated  with  a  profpedt  into  futurity.  As 
faft  as  thefe  illuminations  had  difcovered  to  him  any  future 
event,  he  entered  it  in  writing,  in  fimple  piofe,  but  by 
aenigmatical  fcntences,  as  he  declared  himlelf  j  but,  revifing 
them  afterwards,  he  thought  the  ftntences  would  appear 
more  refpe61:able,  and  would  favour  more  of  a  prophetic  fpi- 
rit,  if  they  wereexprefled  in  verfe.  This  opinion  determined 
him  to  throw  them  all  into  quatrains,  and  he  afterwards 
ranged  them  into  centuries.  When  this  was  done,  he  did 
not  dare  to  bring  into  the  public  light  a  work  of  this  nature  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  faw  that  the  time  of  many  events 
foretold  in  his  quatrains  was  very  near  at  hand  :  upon  th^t 
account  he  refolved  to  print  them,  as  he  did,  with  a  dedi- 
cation addrcfFed  to  his  fon  Csef^r,  an  infant  only  fome  months 
Old,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  or  preface,  dated  March  i, 
1555.  This  firft  edition,  which  is  included  in  feven  cen- 
turies, was  printed  by  Rigault  at  Lyons.  He  prefixed  his 
name  in  Latin,  but  gave  to  his  ibn  Cai'lar  the  name  as  it  is 
pronounced,  Notradame. 

The  public  were  divided  in  their  fentimcnts  of  this  work  : 
many  looked  upon  the  author  as  a  fimple  vifionary,  or,  if 
you  will,  as  a  fool-;  while  he  was  accufed  of  the  black  art, 
or  black  magic,  by  others,  and  treated  as  an  impious  per- 
fon,  who  held  a  commerce  with  the  devil  j  at  the  fame  time 
there  were  not  wanting  fuch,  and  thofe  in  great  numbers,  who 
believed  him  tobereaily  and  truly  endued  with  thefupernatural 
gift  of  prophecy.  Laftly,  fome  were  found  who  remained  In 
lufpence,  and  refrained  from  giving  any  judgment  at  all  up- 
on the  point.  However,  Henry  il.  and  queen  Catharine  of 
MedicrF,  his, mother,  were  refojved  to  fee  our  prqphet.  l^e 
received  orders  to  chut  effect,  and  prefv:ntly  repaired  to  Paris. 

He 
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H^  was  very  gracioufly  received  at  court ;  and,  befides  the 
extraordinary  rc{pe6^  that  was  paid  to  him,  he  received  t 
prefent  of  20c  crowns.  He  was  icnt  afterwards  to  Blois  to 
make  a  vifit  to  his  majefty's  children  there,  and  report  what 
he  Ihould  be  able  to  difcover  concerning  their  deftinies. 
No  doubt  he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  as  it  is  alfo  faid* 
on  the  occafion  ;  but  what  his  fentence  was  is  not  known  : 
however,  it  is  certain,  he  returned  ro  Salon  loaded  with 
honour,  and  more  than  that  with  prefents  too.  Animated 
with  this  fuccefs,  he  augmented  his  work  from  30a 
quatrains  to  the  ramber  of  a  complete  milliade,  and 
publifhed  it  with  a  dedication  to  the  king  in  1558. 
That  prince  dyiris  the  next  year  of. a  wound  which  he  re* 
ceived,  as  is  well  known,  at  a  tournament,  the  book  of 
our  prophet  was  immediately  confulted,  and  this  unfor- 
tunate event  was  found  in  the  35th  quatrain  of  thcfirft 
century  [bj. 

So  remarkable  a  predi6lion  added  new  wings  to  his  fame, 
and  he  was  honoured  fhortly  after  with  a  vifit  fronj  Ema- 
nuel duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  princefs  Margaret  of  France 
his  confort.    From  this  timeNoihadamus  found  himfelf  even  , 

over-burdened  with  the  crowd  of  viiitors,  and  his  fame  made 
every  day  new  acquifitions.  Charles  IX,  coming  to  Salon, 
was  eager  above  all  things  to  have  a  fight  of  him  ;  Noftra- 
danius,  who  then  was  in  waitiilg  ais  due  of  the  retinue  oi 
the  magiftrates,  being  initantly  prefcnted  to  his  majefty, 
complained  of  the  little  elteem  his  countrymen  had  for  him> 
whereupon  the  monarch  publicly  declared,  that  he  fhould 
hold  the  enemies  of  Noftradami^s  to  be  his  enemies,  and 
defired  to  fee  his  children.  Nor  did  that  prince's  favour 
flop  here;  in  paffing,  not  long  after,  through  the  city  of 
Aries,  he  fent  for  Noftradamus,  prefented  him  with  a  purfe 
of  200  crownS)  together  with  a  brevet,  conftituting  hirn 
his  phyfician  in  ordinary,  with  the  fame  appointment  as 
the  relh 

But  our  prophet  enjoyed  thefe  honours  only  for  the  fpacc 
of  fix  teen  months,  being  carried  off  the  ftage  of  life  in  the 
flight  between  the  ift  and  2d  of  July,  1566,  at  Salon.  His 
corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  there,  and 
a  monument  created  to  his  memory,  with  an  infcription, 

[b]  The  lines  arc : 

•*  Le  lion  jeune  le  vieux  furmontera, 

"  En  champ  bellique  par  fingulier  dnel, 
**  Dans  cage  d'or  les  yeiix  lui  cievera, 

•*  Deax  clailVs  une  puis  muujiri  mort  cruehc' 

S  f  2  which 
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which  rhay  be  feen  below  [c].  Befides  his  centuries,  Wc 
have  fome  other  pieces  of  his  compofition  [d].  He  left 
three  fons  and  three  daughters  ;  John,  his  i'econd  fon^ 
cxercifed,  with  reputation,  the  bufinefs  of  a  pro<Slor  in  the 
parliament  of  Provence  :  he  wrote  the  lives  of  the  ancient 
Provencial  poets,  called  Troubadours,  which  was  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1575,  8vo.  Caefar  Noftradamus,  the  eldelt  fon 
of  Michael^  was  born  at  Salon  in  1555,  ^"<^  ^^^  '"  1629: 
he  left  a  manufcript,  giving  an  account  of  the  moil  remark- 
able events  in  the  hillory  cf  Provence,  from  the  year  1080 
to  1494,  in  which  he  inftrted  the  lives  of  the  poets  of  that 
country.  7^hefe  mcinoirs  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
ftephev/ Cs;far  Noflradamus,  gentleman  to  the  duke  of 
Guife,  governor  of  Provence,  he  undertook  to  complete 
the  work  ;  and,  being  encouraged  by  the  eftates  of  the 
country  [e],  he  carried  the  account  up  to  the  Celtic  Gauls^ 
and  even  as  far  back  as  the  deluge  ;  the  imprelTion  was  fi- 
iiiflied  at  Lyons  in  1614,  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
Chronique  de  rhiiloire  de  Provence.  The  next  fon  of  Mi- 
chael IS  faid  to  have  undertaken  the  trade  of  peeping  into 
futurity  after  his  father  [f].  The  third  fon  was  a  Capu- 
chm  monk. 

[cj  It  is  ih  Latin  as  follows :  pecially  to  that  of  phyfic,  Lyons, 

^^  D.  M.  OfTi  claiifTimi  Michaelis  1552.   Our  author,  fome  years  be- 

*'  Noftradami,unius omnium  mor-  fore  his  cleath,publiflied  afmallin- 

*«  taliura  judicio  digni  cujus  pane  ftru6lIon  for  hulbandmen,  fhewing 

**  divino  calamo   totius   orbis  ex  the  beft  feafons  for  their  feveral  la* 

**  aftrorum  influxu  futUri  eventus  hours,  which  he  intitled,  The  al- 

**  confcriberentur.      Vixit    annos  manac   of  Noftradamus.      Laftly, 

*'  Lxii,  mfcnfes  vi,  dies  xvii.  Obiit  after  his    death,    there  came  out 

**  Salone  MDLXVI.  C^uietem  pof-  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 

**  teri  ne  invidete,""  of  his  Quatrains,  added  to  the  for* 

[d]  Thefe  are,  a  treatife  De  mer  ten,  which  had  been  printed 
fardemens  &  de  fenteiirs,  publiflied  three  times  in  two  feparate  parts  ; 
in  155a.  A  book  of  lingular  re-  it  is  only  in  thefe  firft  editions^ 
teipts,  poUr  entretenir  la  fante  that  our  author's  Centuries  are 
du  Corps,  Poitiers,  1556.  Apiece,  found  without  alterations,  addi- 
Des  confitures,  at  Antwerp,  1557,  tions,  &c.  It  is  to  this  work  that 
by  Plantin.  A  French  tranflation  the  following  diflich  of  Stephei^ 
0f  the  Latin  of  Galen's  paraphrafe,  Jodelle  alludes  : 

cxhortij^.g  Menedoius  to  ftudy,  ef- 

*<  Noftra  damns  cum  falfa  damns,  nam  falkre  noftrum  eft. 
-•'  Et  cum  falfa  danlus,  nil  nifi  Noflra  damus." 

[e]  They  made  him  a  preftnt  of  be  dcftroyed  by  fire  j  and  that,  in 
5000  livres  for  that  purpofe.  order  to   prove    the    truth  of  his 

[f]  In  this  chara6ler  he  ven-  prophecy,  he  was  feen,  during 
fured  to  predift,  that  Fouzin,  the  tumult  of  plundering  the  place, 
V/Kich  was  then  befiegedj  woUl4  vvhen  it  was  taken^  fetting  tire  irt 

all 
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all  pans  of  the  town  j  which  fo  in  1718,  doubts  the  truth  of  this 

much  enraged  m.  De  Saint  Luke,  ftory,    on   account   of  the   age  of 

that  he  rode  over  him  with   his  Noftradamus,  who  had  then  reached 

hcrfe,  and  killed   him.      Indriic-  his   74.th  year  ;    and  befides  was 

tion   pour    mr.   le   Dauphin,    by  employed,  this  year  1629,  in  wri- 

La   Mothe   la   Voyer.       But    the  ting  his  hiitory. 
autltor  of    Richelet's   DitSlionary, 

NOVATorNOVATUS,  a  prieft  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  who  flouriflied  in  the  third  century,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  remarkable  fchifm  called  after  his  name.  He 
is  reprefented  by  the  orthodox  as  a  perfon  fcandalous  and 
infamous  for  his  perfidy,  adulation,  arrogance,  and  fo  fpr- 
didly  covetous,  that  he  even  fuffered  his  own  father  to  perifli 
with  hunger,  and  fpared  not  to  pillage  the  goods  of  the 
church,  the  poor,  and  the  orphans.  It  was  in  order  to 
efcape  the  punifhmcnt  due  to  thefe  crimes,  and  to  fupport 
himfelf  by  raifing  difturbances,  that  he  refolved  to  form  a 
fchifm,  and  to  that  end  entered  into  a  cabal  with  Fcliciifi- 
mus,  an  African  prieft,  who  oppofed  St.  Cyprian.  Novatus 
was  fummoned  to  appear  before  that  prelate  in  the  year  249; 
but  the  perfecution,  begun  by  Decius  the  follov/ing  year, 
obliging  that  faint  to  retire  for  his  own  fafety,  Novatus 
was  delivered  from  the  danger  of  that  procefs,  and  not  long 
after  aflbciatcd  himfelf  with  Feliciilitnus,  then  a  deacon; 
and  with  him  maintained  the  do6^rine,  that  the  lapfed  ought 
to  be  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  without 
any  form  of  penitence.  In  251,  he  went  to  Rome,  about 
the  time  of  the  ele6^ion  of  pope  Cornelius.  ' 

There  he  met  with  Novatian,  an  ambitious  prieft,  who 
had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  was 
highly  difcontented  that  he  had  not  been  raifed  to  the  pon- 
tificate in  preference  to  Cornelius.  Novatus  prefently  ftruck 
up  a  league  of  alliance  with  this  malecontent,  and,  by  that 
fatal  confederacy,  became  not  only  the  author  of  the  firft 
fchifm  in  the  church,  but  even  formed  a  herefy.  The  con- 
federates publifhed  the  moft  atrocious  calumnies  againft  the 
pope,  which  they  coloured  over  fo  artfully,  that  many  were 
deceived  thereby,  and  joined  their  party.  This  done^ 
they  procured  a  congregation  confifting  of  three  obfcure, 
fimple,  and  ignorant  biihops,  and,  plying  them  well  with 
wine,  prevailed  upon  them  to  ele6l  Novatian  bifhop  of  Rome. 
He  had  feveral  defecSts  in  his  perfon,  which  excluded  him 
from  that  fuprcme  dignity,  even  fuppofing  the  ele6^ion  had 
not  been  fchifmatical  ;  for,  befides  that  he  had  been  pof- 
ffifed  by  the  devil)  and  was  difpoHeiTcd  by  the  exorcifms  of 

the 
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the  churchy  he  had  alfo  been  baptifed  while  he  lay  fick  atld 
in  danger  of  dying,  but  had  never  been  confirmed  ;  thefe, 
according  to  the  canons,  were  capital  irregularities. 

Kovatian,  however,  thus  irregularly  ordained  pope,  ad- 
drefled  letters  to  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  to  Fabius  of 
Antioch,  and  to  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria;  but  St.  Cypriah 
refufed  to  open  his  letter,  and  excommunicated  his  deputies; 
he  had  likewife  fent  to  Rome  before  in  order  to  procure  tiie 
abolition  of  the  fchifm.  Fabius  made  himfelf  plealant  at 
Novatian's  expence  ;  and  Dionyfius  declared  to  him,  thlt 
the  beft  way  of  convincing  the  worlds  that  his  election  was 
made  againft  his  confent,  would  be  to  cUit  the  fee,  for  the 
fake  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  anti-pope  added  herefy 
to  fchifm,  and  maintained,  that  fuch  as  had  fallen  into  any 
fm  after  baptifm,  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  churcn 
by  penance  ;  and  he  was  icined  in  the  fame  error  by  Nova- 
tus,  who  had  aflerted  a  do<^rinc  intirely  oppofite  thereto  in 
Africa. 
Moreri.  The  followers  of   this  herefiarch    were  called  Novati- 

ans,  and  took  alfo  the  title  of  K.A8Aroi,  or  Puritans.  To 
thefe  errors  they  added  others,  as  the  difallowing  of  fecond 
marriages^  and  afffcrting  the  necefiity  of  rebaptifmg^  thofe 
who  fell  into  any  grievous  fm  after  baptifm.  Thefe  heretics 
continued  in  being  till  the  fourth  century,  after  the  council 
of  Nice,  where  certain  rules  were  made  for  prefcribing  the 
form  of  admitting  them  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  After 
fome  time  there  rofe  up  a  divifion  among  them  and  SabatiuSj 
one  of  their  priefts,  who  was  a  Jewifh  convert,  and  intro- 
duced a  kind  of  Judaifm  into  their  feit. 

NOVATIAN,  a  Roman  prleft,  had  been  a  pa^an 
philofopher  before  his  converfion  to  chriftianity.  He  was, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  baptifed  in  his  bed,  lying  dan- 
deroufly  ill.  Having  been  ordained  priefl  againft  the  rules 
and  requeft  of  his  bi(hop;  he  lay  concealed  during  the  per- 
fecution  of  Decius,  and  refufed  to  give  baptifm  to  the  cate- 
chumens. During  the  vacancy  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  after 
the  death  of  Fabian,  in  the  year  250,  he  T^rote  to  St.  Cy- 
prian, in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  [a].  Notwith- 
i^anding  which,  Cornelius  being  put  into  the  room  of  Fa- 
bian, Novatiari  attacked  his  ordination,  accufed  him  of  fe- 
Veral  crimes,  and  publifhed  a  libel  a^ainfl  him;  the  princi- 
J)al  charge  whereof  was,  that  Cornelius  had  received  thofe 
into  communion  v/ho  had  fallen  into  idolatry  :  under  this 

Ia]  It  ii  the  36th  letter  atnong  Qthers  of  St.  Cyprian. 
;  pretext 
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pretext  he  feparated  himfelf  from  the  communion  of  Cor- 
nelius, to  which  he  was  excited  by  Novatus,  and  got  him- 
felf to  be  ordained  biihop  of  Rome,  as  has  been  related  in 
the  precedent  article. 

However,  he  is  ranked  among  the  ecclefiaftics  by  St.  Je- 
rome, who  fays,  he  compofed  treatifes  upon  the  Pafchal 
feftival,  or  Eafter,  of  the  fabbath,  of  circumcifion,  of  the 
fupreme  pondf,  of  prayer,  of  the  Jewlih  meats,  and  of  the 
.Trinity.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  trcatife  upon  the 
Trinity,  and  the  book  upon  the  Jewifh  meats,  inferted  into 
thewo!ksof  Tertullian,  were  written  byNovatian;  they 
are  well  written,  and  are  not  contemptible  performancTes  [b]. 
The  Greek  hiftorians  have  injudiciouily  confounded  Nova- 
tian  with  Novatus;  it  is  the  firft,  and  not  the  laft,  who 
gave  name  to  the  (e€t  of  the  Novatians. 

At  the  firft  feparation,  they  only  refufed  communion  with 
thofe  who  had  fallen  into  idolatry :  afterwards  they  went 
further,  and  excluded  for  ever,  from  their  communion,  all 
fuch  as  had  committed  crimes  for  which  penance  was  re- 
quired. And  at  laft  they  took  away  from  the  church  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  of  binding  and  loofmg  offenders, 
jind  rcbaptifed  thofe  who  had  been  baptifed  by  the  church. 
This  kA  fubfifted  a  long  time  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft  ; 
bi4t  was  chiefly  become  confiderable  in  a  body  in  the  eaft, 
where  they  had  biftiops  both  in  the  great  fees  and  the  fmail 
ones,  their  pariQi  churches,  and  a  great  number  of  fol-  Du  Pln*» 
lowers  ;  for  the  reft,  they  made  no  alteration  in  the  ancient  ^iblioth. 
faith  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  they  received  the  Nicene  J^VfijftJ 
creed.  There  were  alfo  Novatians  in  Africa  in  the  time 
of  St.  Leo,  and  i;i  th?  eaft  fpme  remains  continued  till  the 
dighth  century. 

NYE  [Philip]  an  Englifti  nonconformift,  was  a  na-r 
five  of  Suffex,  defcended  of  a  genteel  family  there,  and  born 
about  the  year  1596  :  after  a  proper  foundation  at  the  gram- 
mar fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and  entered  a  commoner 
of  Brazen-Nofe  college  in  16 15,  whence  he  removed,  in  a 
little  time,  to  Magdalen-hall,  for  the  fake  of  a  puritani- 

[b]  There  have  been  fevcral  cdi-  was  more  favourable   to  the   or- 

tions  ot  Novatiau's  works  printed  thodox  doiSlrlne  of   confubftaiit'*- 

in    a   fliort   conipafs   of    time    in  lity  than  Pamellus's.    Laltly,  ano- 

England,  by  mr.  Whilton  in  1709,  ther  edition,  accoidinpr  to  Pame- 

from   the    edition    of    PaineUu3,  lius's  came  out  in  i7iS';  wilh  notes 

Mr.  Wclchnian  gave  a  new  cdi-  by  mr.  Jackibn. 


I49ii  from  th;U  pi   ^rubgiii  whii.h 
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cal  tutor,  under  whom  he  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  April 
14,  1619,  and  that  of  mailer  of  arts  May  9,  1622  j  about 
which  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was,  fome  time 
in  162c,  curate  of  St.  Michael's  church  in  Cornhill,  Lon- 
don ;  till,  refolving  to  reje^ft  the  conftitution  of  the  church 
of  England,  he  became  obnoxious  to  all  the  cenfures  of  the 
epifcopal  court ;  to  avoid  which  he  went,  with  fome  others 
of  his  perfuafion,  to  Holland,  in  1633.  He  continued  there 
for  the  moft  part  at  Arnheim  in  Guelderland,  till  about  the 
latter  end  of  1640,  when,  the  power  of  the  parliament  begin- 
ning to  prevail  over  the  king,  he  returned  home,  and  was  foon 
after  made  miniiler  of  Kimbolton  in  Huntingdonfhire,  by 
Edward  lord  Kimbolton,  then  earl  of  Manchefter. 

In  1643,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  aflembly  of  divines, 
became  a  great  champion  of  the  preft:)ytcrians,  and  a  zealous 
aflertor  ©f  the  folemn  league  and'  covenant;  and,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Marfliall,  was  fent  vv'ith 
his  fatherrin-law,  in  July  the  fame  year,  into  Scotland^  to 
expedite  the  taking  of  their  covenant :  accordingly  he  ha- 
rangued that  people,  in  fome  fpeeches  on  the  occafion,  in 
which  he  told  them,  among  other  things,  that  they  were 
entered  into  fuch  a  covenant  and  league,  as  would  never  be 
forgotten  by  them  and  their  pof^erity,  and  both  have  occa- 
fion to  remember  it  with  joy  :  that  it  was  fuch  an  oath, 
as  for  matter,  perfons,  and  other  circumllances,  that  the 
like  had  not  been  in  any  age,  fufficiently  warranted  both  by 
human  and  divine  flory  ;  for,  as  God  did  fwear  for  the  falva- 
tion  of  men  and  kingdoms,  fo  kingdoms  muft  now  fwear 
for  the  prefervation  an<l  falvation  of  kingdoms,  to  eftablifli 
a  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  in  England,  &c.  [a]  After  his  re- 
turn, both  houfes  of  parliament  took  the  covenant  Septem- 
ber the  25th,  the  fame  year,  at  which  time  our  author 
preached  a  fermon  in  defence  of  it,  Ihewing  its  warrant  froni 
Scripture,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  good  fervice  with  the 
rectory  of  Afton  near  London,  in  the  room  of  dr.  Daniel 
Featlcy,  who  was  ejedted  from  it. 

However,  mr.  Nye,  not  long  after,  difliking  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  faid  afTembly  of  divines,  difTented  from  them, 
cppofed  the  djfcipline  intended  to  be  fettled  by  them,  and, 
clofing  with  the  independents,  when  they  became  the  reign- 
ing faftion,  he  paid  his  court  to  the  grandees  of  the  army, 
who  often  made  ufe  of  his  counfel,  and  by  their  favour  he 
ebtained  rich  offices.     In  pccember  1647,  he  was  fent  by 

^a]  M^rq,  Aulicus  m  Oftob,  1645,  p.  619, 
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them,  with  Stephen  Marfhall,  to  the  king  at  Cari{br©ok- 
caftle,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in  attendance  upon  the  commif- 
fioners  then  appointed  to  carry  the  four  dethroning  votes  [b]^ 
as  they  are  now  called,  for  which  fervice  they  were  rewarded 
with  no  lefs  than  500 1.  a-piece.  About  the  fame  time  alfo 
Nye  was  employed  by  the  fame  mailers  to  get  fubfcriptions 
from  the  apprentices  in  London,  &c.  againft  a  perfonal  treaty 
with  the  king,  while  the  citizens  of  that  metropolis  were 
petitioning  for  one. 

In  April  the  next  year,  he  was  employed,  as  well  as 
Marftiall  and  Jofeph  Caryl,  by  the  independents,  to  invite 
the  fecured  and  fecluded  members  to  fit  in  the  houfe  again, 
but  without  fuccefs.  In  1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  triers  for  the  approbation  of  public  preachers  ;  in  which 
office  he  not  only  procured  his  fon  to  be  clerk,  but,  with  the 
affiftance  of  his  father-in-law,  obtained  for  himfelf  a  living 
of  400 1.  a  year.  In  1654,  he  was  joined  with  dr.  Lazarus 
Seaman,  Samuel  Clark,  Richard  Viner,  Obadiah  Sedgwick, 
Jofeph  Caryl,  &c.  as  an  afliftant  to  th^  commillioners  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  to  eje£l  fuch  as  were  then  called  fcan- 
dalous  and  ignorant  minifters  and  fchoolmafters  in  the  city 
of  London, 

After  his  majefty  king  Charles  IFs  reftoration  in  1660, 
it  was  debated  by  the  healing  parliament,  for  feveral  hours 
together,  whether  he  and  John  Goodwin  fhould  be  ex- 
cepted for  life;  but  the  refult  was,  that  if  Philip  Nye,  clerk, 
(hould,  after  the  ift  of  September,  in  the  fame  year  1660, 
accept,  or  exercife  any  office,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  mi- 
litary, he  fhould,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  in  law,  ftand  as 
if  he  had  been  totally  excepted  for  life.  In  November 
1662,  he  was  vehemently  fufpe6ted  to  be  engaged  ia 
Tongue's  plot ;  but  nothing  was  proved  againfl  him. 

He  died  In  the  parifh  of  St.  Michael's  Cornhill,  or  near 
it,  in  London,  in  September  1672,  and  was  buried  on  the 
27th  in  the  upper  vault  under  part  of  the  faid  church.     Mr. 
Wood  reprefents  him  to  have  been  a  dangerous  and  fedltious  Athen. 
perfon,  a  politic  pulpit-driver  of  independency,  an  infatiablep^o"- vol. 
efurient  after  richc^s,  and  what  not,  to  raife  a  family  and  to  ''•  ""ll  ^*^'> 
heap  up  wealth.    But  in  this  charadler  the  laiiguage  in  which 
it  is  drawn,  betrays  the  malevolent  fpirit  of  the  antiquary 

[b]  Thefe  were,     1.    To  ac-     by  the   two   houfe?.  4.    To    fa- 
knowledge  the  war  raiied  againft     critice  all  thole  that  had  adhered 
him   to  be  juft.      ^.    To  abolUli    to   him.      Salmon's  Chvon.   hiit. 
ejjifcopacy.    3.  To  fettle  tlie  power     under  164.7. 
•1  tiie  militia  in  perlbns  nominated 

T  t  who 
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who  drew  It ;  which  is  ftill  more  pregnant  in  the  conclufion* 
where  he  writes  thus,  "  I  have  been  informed  by  thofe  that 
"  knew  this  mr.  Nye,  that  he  had  much  more  moderation 
"  in  his  lafl:  years,  than  he  had  ever  before  {hewed  ;"  to 
which  I  then  made  anfvver,  /'  That  good  reafon  he  had  fo 
"  to  be,  becaufe  he  was  altogether  incapacitated  from  being 
"  otherwife"  He  left  two  fons,  James  and  Henry,  who 
feem  to  have  been  bred  to  literature,  by  the  books  menti- 
oned below  [c]. 


[c]  We  fliall  here  give  a  lift  of 
hisv/Qiks,  as  follows  :  1.  A  letter 
from  Scotland,  to  his  brethren  in 
England,  concerning  his  fuccefs 
of  affairs  there,  Lond.  164.3,  410. 
Stephen  MarHialPs  name  is  alfo 
fubicribed  to  it.  2.  Exhortation 
to  the  taking  of  the  folemn  league 
and  covenant,  &c.  London.  Feb^ 
1643  ;  a*?fl  again  once  or  twice  in 
1645,  in  lamo.  3.  The  excel- 
lency and  iawfulnefs  of  the  foiemn 
league  and  covenant,  Lond.  1660, 
2d  edit.  4to.  4.  Apologetical 
narration,  fubmitted  to  the  ho- 
nourable houfes  of  parliament, 
Lond.  1643,  4to  ;  .to  this  there 
came  out  an  anfwer  intitied.  An 
anatomy  of  independency,  &c. 
Lond.  1644,  4to.  5.  An  eplfto- 
lary  difcourfe  about  toleration, 
Lond.  1644,  4to.  6.  The  keys 
of  the  kir.gdom  of  heaven  and 
power  thereof.  &c.  Lond.  1644, 
?d  edit.     7.  Mr.  Anthony  Sadler 


examined,  &c.  by  our  avithor's  fon, 
afllfted  by  his  father,  Lond.  1654, 
4to.^  8.  The  principles  of  faith 
prefented  by  Thomas  Goodwin, 
Philip  Nye,  Sec.  to  the  committee 
of  parliament  for  religion,,  Sec, 
Lond,  1-6 54,  4to.  9.  Beams  of 
former  light,  &c.  Lond.  1660, 
4to.  10.  Cafe  of  great  and  pre- 
fent  ufe,  1677,  8vo.  11.  The 
Iawfulnefs  of  the  oath  of  fupre- 
macy,  and  power  of  the  king  in 
ecclefiaitical  a'ffairs,  v/ith  queen 
Elizabeth's  admonition,  &c.  Lond. 
1683,  4to..  It  W3.S  then  reprinted, 
and,  being  printed  again  in  1687, 
it  was  dedicated  by  Henry  Nye,  our 
author's  fon,  to  king  James  IL 
12.  Vindication  of  diflenters,  ^'c, 
printed  with  the  preceding,  ni 
1683,  13.  Some  acconnt  of  ^e 
nature,  conftitution,  and  power 
of  ecclefiaftical  courts,  printed  alfo 
with  the  fornier  in  1683. 


The  end  of  the  EIGHTH  VOLUME. 
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